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THE  WATER  TOWER: 

A   STORY  OP  THE   FIRST   ROYAL  LANCASHIRE   MILITIA. 


BY  MES.  HIBBERT  WAKE. 
Authoress  of  '*  Dr.  Harcourt's  Assiatant,"  "  The  Hunlock  Title  Deeds,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   WILD   MAN  OF  OAW8WORTH. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  no  village  or  hamlet  in 
Cheshire  presented  a  more  striking  picture  of  rural  beauty  than 
(jawsworth.  The  landscape,  all  hill  and  valley,  the  woixis  of 
Macclesfield  in  the  distance,  hedgerows  shaded  by  giant  oaks,  and 
the  quaint  old  hall  of  the  Fitton  family,  its  timber  and  plaster 
walls  embosomed  in  foliage. 

Two  young  men  were  approaching  the  village  on  foot  one 
sultry  afternoon  in  September,  1806,  one  of  whom  held  an  open 
sketch-book  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  reached  the  front  of  the 
Rectory,  an  ancient  structure  of  wood  and  plaster,  like  the  old  hall, 
he  seated  himself  upon  the  moss-covered  gnarled  roots  of  an  old  oak , 
and  commenced  taking  a  sketch  of  the  building. 

"  Thorold,"  said  the  other  young  man,  addressing  the  artist,  **  I 
think  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  sketch,  and  go  for  a  ramble  amongst 
the  hills." 

"What,  leave  Gawsworth  without  seeing  its  incomparable 
gardens,  thou  soulless  being  !"  exclaimed  Thorold ;  **  thou  art  in- 
sensible to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  hast  no  appreciation  for 
aught  else  save  the  stony  sides  of  the  paountain.  But  joking,  apart, 
Norris,*'  he  added,  hastily  putting  his  sketch  in  his  portfolio,  **  you 
must  see  the  gardens,  they  are  enchanting ;  and  here,  all  in  good 
time,  comes  my  friend,  the  tanner,  the  owner  of  this  sylvan  region^ 
the  presiding  deity  of  the  place,  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  man  all  soul;  a 
great  and  gifted  spirit." 
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**  This  is  one  of  your  rhapsodies,  I  suppose,  Piers,"  said  Norris, 
Bhrugging  his  shoulders;  **  for  of  all  the  ili-lookiDg  dogs  I  ever  saw, 
I  think  your  friend,  the  tanner,  beats  them." 

Norris  was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  this  assertion,  for  the  man 
^^ancing  toward  them  had  nothing  to  boast  of  exteriorly.  His 
face  was  deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  one  eye  was  closed,  and 
the  other  had  an  offensive  and  impudent  sort  of  leer  in  it,  and  his 
appearance,  altogether,  was  most  unprepossessing.  By  this  time 
Tiiorold  had  risen,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  having  come  up  to  the  two 
friends,  Thorold  at  once  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion. 

*'  Mr.  Norris,  from  Chester — you  have  heard  of  Norris  and  Son, 
bankers,  I  dare  say  V^ 

*  *  Who  has  not  ?  Most  proud  and  delighted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  friend's  friend,"  answered  the  tanner,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart  with  an  impudent  exaggeration  of  rapture,  for  which 
Norris  would  have  willingly  kicked  him  ;  whilst  he  marvelled,  also, 
what  freak  Thorold  had  in  his  head,  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
tanner  was  no  friend  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  Lieutenant 
Thorold,  the  heir  of  Brewood  Park. 

**0f  course  you  will  come  and  see  my  gardens?"  continued 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

*'  What  other  object  would  have  brought  us  to  Gawsworth*?" 
replied  Thorold. 

"  You  may  speak  for  yourself,"  observed  Norris,  rather  angrily, 
as  he  noticed  the  impudent  grin  on  the  tanner's  face.  **  I  came,  to 
«e6  the  real  beauties  of  Gawsworth,— its  scenery,  the  old  hall,  and 
the    Eectory,   and,   perhaps,   to  geologise  a  little  amongst  the 

hUls." 

*'  A  mighty  fine  thing  to  examine  nature  amongst  the  stones 
«,nd  rocks !"  remarked  the  tanner,  with  an  affectation  of  solemnity ; 
"but,  sir,  you  come  to  my  gardens,  and  I'll  show  you  a  specimen 
of  living  nature  that  beats  dead  nature  all  to  nothing.  I've  got  in 
my  possession,  Mr.  Norris,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  country,  a 
real  *  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods.'  I've  heard  from  your  friend  here— 
our  friend,  that  is — that  you've  got  great  parts,  and  I  think  if  you 
was  to  see  him,  you  might  give  me  some  extra  information  about 
his  origin,  and  so  forth.  He's  very  valuable — Mr.  Pidcock  offered 
me  three  hundred  guineas  for  him  only  last  week ;  the  one  draw- 
back is,  he's  so  savage  and  ferocious." 

"Indeed!"  remarked  Norris,  suspiciously;  "I  have  always 
beard  to  the  contrary.  I  have  read  somewhere,  that  the  Ouran- 
Outang  possesses  a  harmless,  quiet  disposition,  and  is  easily 
domesticated." 

"Ah,  but  this  one  is  most  huge  and  ferocious,"  remarked 
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Thorold,  shaking  his  head;  **I  wouldn't  like  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  his  chain  for  something." 

**Lord,  bless  you  !"  interposed  Mr.  Mitchell,  **  there  is  nothing 
<juiet  in  this  animal,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was  caught  by  some 
soldiers  in  New  South  Wales,  while  he  was  devouring  a  kangaroo. 
It  costs  a  fortune  to  keep  him  in  food,  pounds  of  raw  meat  he  con- 
sumes every  day  ;  and  he'll  crunch  and  swallow  large  bones  as  if 
they  were  bits  of  gristle.  Sometimes  it's  a  great  weight  on  my 
TQind,  and  I  think  I'll  have  to  part  with  him,  he's  so  savage.  What 
<lo  you  think?"  he  added,  addressing  himself  more  particularly  to 
Thorold  ;  **  t'other  day  he  broke  his  chain,  and  worried  a  foal  in 
yonder  field.  When  he  breaks  loose,  I  always  have  to  send  right 
^nd  left  to  beg  the  people  to  keep  in  their  houses.  He  doesn't 
always  respect  me,  look  at  my  wrist,  he  tore  it  the  other  dav  in  his 
play." 

By  this  time  the  trio  had  reached  the  gardens.  Norris  was  no 
■naturalist,  and  therefore,  could  not  refute  the  assertions  of  the 
tanner  respecting  the  Ouran-Outang ;  but  he  felt  incredulous  as  to 
the  savage  qualities  ascribed  to  the  animal,  and  was  inclined  to  feel 
as  much  contempt  for  it  as  he  did  for  the  gardens,  which  the  tanner 
extolled,  as  be  pointed  out  a  tasteless  hermitage,  a  Long  Island, 
-and  Botany  Bay,  all  rising  out  of  the  muddy  water  of  a  large  pit. 

"Well,"  observed  Norris,  in  a  low  voice  to  his  friend,  after  the 
tanner  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from  him  some  most  insincere 
compliments  on  his  taste  ;  "  I  have  had  enough  of  these  sign-post 
dauberies  and  whitewashed  grottos  ;  let  me  see  the  Ouran-Outang. 
I  perceive  these  gardens  are  public.  I  suppose  your  friend,"  and 
he  laid  an  ironical  stress  on  the  word,  ''  doesn't  exhibit  all  these 
beauties  gratis?" 

**  A  shilling  a  head,  sir !"  observed  the  tanner,  with  a  low  bow ; 
'**  just  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  nutriment  of  the  Wild  Man.  I  gain 
nothing." 

•*  Pure  charity  on  his  part,"  said  Thorold  ;  "  an  act  of  native 
benevolence ;  he  would  not  exclude  the  public  from  these  ravishing 
scenes.  Mitchell,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  latter,  **you  are  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race: 
how  many  an  hour's  enjoyment  have  you  not  afforded  your  friends 
-amongst  these  sylvan  shades !  However,  here  we  are,  I  see,  close 
to  the  habitation  of  the  Wild  Man." 

They  had  now  reached  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  cloee 
before  them,  in  a  gloomy  recess,  rendered  dismally  obscure  by  a 
grove  of  thick  foliage,  appeared  a  rocky  den,  which  Norris  said  re- 
minded  him  of  that  of  the  giant  Polyphemus.  Part  of  the  ."skeleton 
of  a  horse,  with  many  mangled  bones,  were  hung  up,  and  strewed 
^t  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
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" I  think,"  said  Norris,  addressing  Thorold,  "money  might  be- 
better  bestowed  than  in  buying  food  to   supply  the  voracious 
appetite  of  a  savage  animal,  when  so  many  human  beings  are 


starvmg. 
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Just  as  Norris  finished  speaking,  the  tanner  opened  the  door  of 
the  cave,  when  a  cry  was  heard  from  the  keeper— 

"  His  chain  is  broken !     He's  loose  !     Run  for  your  lives !" 

Norris  was  a  young,  strong,  and  brave  man  ;  but  when  he  saw 
rushing  towards  him,  clanking  a  chain,  which  was  dangling  after 
him,  suspended  from  a  collar,  a  hairy  monster  of  a  stupendous 
monkey  size,  hurrying  along  upon  two  hind  legs,  and  which  he 
instantly  identified  from  its  blue  cheeks  to  be  an  Ouran-Outang, 
he  fairly  took  to  his  heels  and  fled,  his  alarm  not  permitting  him  to 
make  any  further  observations. 

As  he  tore  along  the  only  walk  in  the  garden,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  encircled  the  pit,  he  inwardly  breathed  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  Thorold,  for  having  brought  him  into  this  perilous 
situation. 

** Confound  him!"  groaned  Norris  aloud,  anathematising  his 
friend,  as  he  panted  and  strained  every  nerve,  hearing  the 
clanking  chain  close  behind  him,  **  if  I  could  only  swim  !  I  wish, 
with  all  my  soul,  Thorold  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit." 

At  length,  after  Norris  had  raced  three  times  round  the  pit,  he 
espied  the  tanner  at  the  door  of  a  summer-house,  urging  him  with 
frantic  gestures,  to  fly  that  way.  Norris  promptly  obeyed,  and 
entered  the  summer-house  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  cast 
Mitchell  on  the  floor,  not  apparently  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
latter,  who,  however,  scrambled  hastily  to  his  feet,  and  fastening 
one  door,  begging  Norris  to  secure  the  other,  a  request  which  the 
latter  was  not  slow  to  comply  with.  The  doors  were  barely 
secured,  when  they  shook  under  the  violent  attacks  of  the  in- 
furiated animal,  who,  at  length,  finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  took 
his  departure. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  sir,"  exclaimed  Norris,  panting  and  breath- 
less, and  swelling  with  rage  ;  **  I  think  if  you  aspire  to  bo  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race,  you  had  better  guard  against  such  acci- 
dents as  these  of  the  ferocious  animal  you  choose  to  keep  breaking 
his  chain,  and  putting  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  those  you  pretend  to 
entertain  and  benefit." 

"A  pure  accident,  my  dear  sir!"  remarked  the  tanner. 
**  I  regret  especially  that  it  should  have  occurred  whilst  so 
honoured  and  welcome  a  visitor  was  within  my  poor  pleasure 
iirouuds." 

'*  Curious  ploisure  grounds,  certainly!"  growled  Norris,  *' I 
only- trust  I  may  not  have  such  a  day's  pleasure  again.     Well,  sir, 
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7  will  thank  you  to  release  me  from  this  confinement  as  soon  as 
possible." 

*'  He  is  gone  to  his  den,"  replied  the  tanner  ;  "  make  fast  the 
door  after  me,  and  I'll  go  and  see  him  properly  secured." 

In  a  few  moments  Mitchell  returned  with  Thorold,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter  expressing  much  commiseration,  though  Norris 
fancied  that  at  bottom  he  rather  enjoyed  the  whole  afifair,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  a  capital  joke,  which  suspicion  enraged  him  ex. 
ceedingly. 

"  ily  dear  Bob,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  escape !  I  really  felt 
some  fear  lest  I  should  see  you  in  the  grip  ot  that  fierce  monster," 
said  Thcrold. 

**  A  consummation  which  you  showed  no  disposition  to  averts 
•exclaimed  Norris,  angrily. 

•*  My  dear  fellow,  what  could  I  do?"  answered  Thorold,  "I 
should  have  been  powerless  as  an  infant  in  the  hairy  arms  6f  that 
savage.  One  valuable  life  would  have  been  enough  to  be  sacrificed. 
I  would  have  written  your  epitaph.  After  all,  you  would  have 
lost  your  life  in  the  cause  of  science,  in  one  way,  because  you  were 
going  to  examine  the  Ouran-Outang,  quite  as  a  naturalist." 

"I  was  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Norris, 
fiercely,  "  and  I  don't  thank  you  for  bringing  me  to  this  confounded 
place.  Pray,  where  did  you  put  yourself,  so  as  to  leave  me  alone 
exposed  to  the  onslaught  of  the  cursed  brute  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  slipped  behind  a  stone  table.  I  saw  there  wasn't  room 
for  more  than  one,  or  I  would  have  pulled  you  after  me." 

**I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,"  exclaimed  Norris,  in  a 
bitterly  sarcastic  tone  ;  **  your  intentions  are  as  beneficent  as  those 
of  vour  new-found  friend." 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  tanner,  **  I  trust  such  an  acci- 
dent will  never  occur  again.  Really,  no  one  was  to  blame,  the 
chain  was  new  only  three  days  ago ;  but,  you  see,  he  had  filed  it 
quite  through  with  his  sharp  teeth.  Ah,  if  you  bad  taken  the 
water,  sir,  the  Wild  Man  would  never  have  followed  you  there — he 
has  a  great  aversion  to  water." 

**  So  have  I,"  growled  Norris,  as  they  left  the  summer-house. 
*'  I  can't  swim,  and  I  might  as  well  be  mangled  by  your  ferocious 
Ouran-Outang  as  suffocated  in  a  mud  hole." 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  sorry  this  little  matter  has  occurred,"  said 
Mitchell :  **  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  go  away  with  very  unfriendly 
recollections  of  Gaws worth." 

"  I  am  hardly  likely  to  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  fact  of 
having  been  chased  by  an  Ouran-Outang,"  observed  Norris,  as  he 
"bent  his  way  towards  the  garden-gate,  followed  by  Thorold  and 
Mitchell. 
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The  three  then  passed  into  the  tan-yard,  where  the  tanner 
began  descanting  on  his  trade,  and  on  many  matters  connected  with 
it;  and  Norris  gradually  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  chase^ 
though  he  was  hardly  restored  to  his  usual  good  temper.  Several 
men  were  in  the  tan-yard  at  work,  and  Norris  was  looking  on,  in- 
terested, as  he  usually  was,  in  anything  new  to  him,  when  a  sudden- 
cry  brought  back  all  his  former  alarm. 

**  He's  broken  loose  a^ain !     Murder !  Murder !" 

In  an  instant  the  tan-yard  presented  a  scene  of  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. The  men  flew  about  in  all  directions,  into  outbuildings, 
over  hedges,  and  behind  piles  of  skins.  In  another  instant  the- 
savage  monster  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  tan-yard,  and  seem- 
ing to  single  out  Norris,  made  a  rush  at  him.  The  tanner  and 
Thorold  showed  no  more  courage  or  inclination  to  assist  him  than 
they  had  done  before,  and  thus  he  beheld  himself  exposed  to  face- 
the  infuriated  animal.  He  had  seized  hold  of  Thorold  on  the  first 
outcry,  determined  that  he  should  not  desert  him  again ;  but  the 
latter,  seemingly  overcome  by  terror,  wrenched  himself  from  his 
friend's  grasp,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  his  coat's  tail. 

Once  more  Norris  flew,  cursing  his  fate,  pursued  by  the  hairy 
monster,  now  stumbling  over  a  pile  of  skins,  and  the  next  moment 
breaking  his  shins  over  a  barrel,  running  his  head  against  a  post,, 
while  close  behind  him  he  heard  the  clanking  of  the  chain,  and  the 
wild  inarticulate  cries  of  the  ouran-outang.  At  length,  after 
crossing  a  narrow  piece  of  land,  the  unfortunate  Norris  found  him- 
self hemmed  in  an  angle  of  the  ground,  formed  by  the  intervention 
of  two  hedges.  Through  this  fence  there  appeared  a  small  opening 
that  led  to  the  next  field.  The  wild  man  was  now  close  upon  him,, 
and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Noiris,  with  one  spring, 
rushed  into  what  he  thought  an  opening,  but  which  proved — alas  ! 
not  a  bed  of  roses — but  a  bed  of  overgrown  nettles. 

**If  I  am  alive  to-morrow  morning,"  exclaimed  Norris, 
speaking  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled  terror  and  pain,  **  TIL 
call  Thorold  out ;  and  as  to  that  villain  of  a  tanner,  he  8hall  not 
escape  with  a  whole  skin  !" 

Norris  was  not  able,  however,  to  remain  at  rest  even  amongst 
the  nettles,  for  his  further  escape  was  impeded  by  a  quantity  of 
brushwood.  The  wild  man  was  a  few  paces  off,  giving  utterance 
to  savage  guttural  cries,  being  apparently  at  fault  as  to  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  him  whom  he  sought.  Norris  crept  out,  vainly 
hoping  to  escape  unseen  ;  but  he  was  detected  in  a  moment,  and 
the  chase  began  again,  this  time  amongst  the  tan-pits,  and  close  to 
the  tan-house. 

In  and  out  flev^  Norris  almost  desperate,  the  perspiration 
pouring  down  his  face,  and  in  imminent  danger  every  instant  of 
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£Gdling  into  one  of  the  pits.  At  length,  when  be  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted,  he  effected  his  escape  to  a  neighbouring  bill,  the  ouran- 
outang  having  apparently  lost  sight  of  him.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  managed  to  drag  his  aching  limbs  along  to  the 
tanner's  house,  where  he  met  the  latter  advancing  from  the  door 
with  his  wife. 

The  faces  of  both  wore  an  expression  of  the  deepest  concern  and 
sorrow,  or  rather  as  sorrowful  a  look  as  was  compatible  with  the 
impudent  leer  in  the  tanner's  one  eye,  and  the  diabolical  squint 
exhibited  by  his  lady.  They  each  began  a  chorus  of  regrets  and 
lamentations. 

"  Lord,  save  us,  sir  !"  groaned  Mr.  Mitchell ;  "I  wish  I  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  my  own  tan-pits  before  this  had 
happened  !  Sir,  you  look  just  like  a  ghost !  I'm  afraid  you  had 
a  mortal  fright." 

** Deary  me!  the  gentleman's  been  and  tumbled  amongst  the 
nettles  too  ;  his  face  is  all  blistered  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Mitchell ;  **but 
of  course,  you  was  that  frightened,  sir,  you  didn't  know  what  you 
was  doing  no  more  nor  a  baby." 

**  Pray,  sir,  come  in  and  take  a  rest  on  our  bed,"  entreated  the 
tanner.  "  You  might  be  struck  down  with  a  fever  in  the  state 
you  are  in,  if  you  was  to  try  and  get  on  to  Macclesfield." 

**  To  be  sure  !  "  chimed  in  Mrs.  Mitchell  ;  **and  I  might  just 
put  a  stitch  or  two  to  the  gentleman's  clothes.  Deary  me,  a  bran 
new  coat,  and  I'm  feared  it's  done  for  !" 

"Have  you  got  anything  more  to  say,  ma'am?"  exclaimed 
Norris,  who  could  hardly  speak,  so  great  was  his  inward  wrath. 
"  You  have  not  seen  the  end  of  this.  I  will  have  you  punished, 
sir,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  the  tanner,  and  shaking  hia 
fist  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  "  for  daring  to  keep  such  a  savage 
monster  in  your  gardens,  and  then  turning  him  loose  on  your 
visitors  !  " 

"Hark  to  him  now,"  said  Mitchell,  with  an  air  of  mock 
humility,  **  threatening  a  poor,  unoffending  man,  like  myself.  Did 
I  tell  him  to  break  his  chain  \  Did  I  tell  the  gentleman  to  throw 
himself  into  the  nettles  V* 

"  Goodness  me  !  I'm  feared  he's  light-headed  with  all  this  work.** 

In  spite  of  his  anger  and  his  wish  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the 
gardens  immediately,  Norris  felt  himself  so  thoroughly  worn  out 
and  exhausted,  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  Mrs.  Mitchell's  offer 
and  throw  himself  on  a  bed,  where  he  lay  wrapped  up  in  blankets 
to  avoid  the  danger  resulting  from  a  most  copious  perspiration.  He 
had  lain  thus  for  about  an  hour,  his  body  smarting  from  a  thousand 
stings  inflicted  by  the  nettles,  when  Thorold  entered  the  room,  and, 
advancing  to  the  bedside,  said,  in  a  tone  of  condolence — 
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**  My  dear  fellow,  how  sorry  I  am  for  all  this  !  How  do  you 
feel?'' 

"  Piers  Thorold,  you  will  hear  from  me  in  the  morning  !**  ex- 
claimed Norris,  in  a  tone  of  fury.  "  Some  one  will  call  upon  you, 
sir,  from  me!" 

No,  no,  my  dear  Bob!"  replied  Thorold;  ** there's  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  anything  of  the  sort.  I  should  have  done 
just  the  same  as  you  did  myself.  I  should  have  had  no  respect  for 
your  coat  tails  if  I  thought  my  life  in  jeopardy  ;  besides,  I  don't 
think  much  of  the  Macclesfield  tailors,  so  I'll  get  a  new  coat  in 
Chester.     My  friend,  the  tanner,  has  lent  me  one  to  go  home  in." 

**  Your  present  insolence  will  not  save  you,  sir,  from  the  chas- 
tisement which  you  so  richly  deserve  at  my  hands,"  replied  Norris, 
loftily. 

"  I  do  believe  he's  half  in  earnest,"  answered  Thorold,  with  a 
merry  laugh.  "  Well,  Bob,  you  may  shoot  me  to-morrow  morning 
if  it  so  pleases  you  ;  but  no  power  on  earth  shall  make  me  draw 
a  trigger  against  thee,  mine  honest  old  friend — my  only  true 
friend !"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  while  a  shade  crossed  his 
handsome  face.     **  Well  for  me  if  I  had  never  had  another." 

**  Give  me  your  hand.  Piers,"  said  Norris,  in  a  softened  tone  ; 
"  but  you  have  played  me  a  shabby  trick  to-day.  However,  I 
won't  bear  malice." 

"It  adds  another  to  the  many  gifts  you  have  conferred  on  me," 
replied  Thorold.  "  I  might  have  had  one  of  my  fits  of  the  blue 
devils  or  spleen,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  but  for  this  aftern(X)n's 
excitement." 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  your  spleen  may  be  diverted  in  some 
other  way  than  by  seeing  me  chased  by  an  ouran-outang,"  replied 
Norris,  rather  tartly. 

'•Now  listen.  Bob,  for  I  can  a  tale  unfold,"  said  Thorold, 
putting  himself  in  a  declaiming  attitude.  **  Some  months  ago — 
in  fact,  shortly  after  I  joined  the  First  Boyal  Lancashire  Militia, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Macclesfield,  as  you  will  probably 
remember — I  came  out  to  CJawsworth  one  afternoon,  and  though 
in  uniform,  and  with  my  sword  by  my  side,  intent  only  on  the 
pacific  design  of  sketching  the  old  Hall.  Happening  to  approach 
the  gardens,  at  the  entrance  I  met  my  friend  the  tanner,  my 
intimacy  with  the  worthy  man  dating  from  then.  I  was  invited  to 
enter.  I  was  called!  upon,  like  you,  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
gardens,  and  finally  I  was  introduced  to  the  exterior  of  the  wild 
man's  den.  Here  began  the  first  act  of  the  performance.  Ouran. 
outang  breaks  his  chain — the  tanner  disappears  suddenly — exit 
Ensign  Thorold,  pursued  by  the  wild  man — ^frantic  chase  round 
the  pit" 
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**  Good  heavens!  "  interrupted  Norris,  raising  himself  in  the 
bed.  "Then,  Thorold,  you  deliberately  exposed  your  friend  to 
danger,  and  possibly  even  to  death  from  a  most  savage  animal !  I 
should  not  have  thought  you  capable  of  such  an  act  of  villany.  It 
was  far  beyond  a  practical  joke.  I  will  not  risk  having  your  blood 
on  my  soul,"  he  added,  tragically  ;  "  but  henceforth  we  must  be 
strangers." 

"Only  let  me  finish  my  story,"  exclaimed  Thorold,  trying  to 
suppress  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  **  I  was  pursued,  as  I  tell 
you,  round  the  pit,  but  as  I  ran  my  blood  got  up.  You  know  what 
sudden  gusts  of  passion  I  am  subject  to.  I  think  I  am  next  akin 
to  a  lunatic  while  they  last.  Under  the  influence  of  this  sudden 
access  of  fury  I  turned  on  my  pursuer.  If  I  had  known  the  wild 
man  to  be  Beelzebub  himself  I  should  then  have  turned  on  him. 
Then  too,  unlike  you,  I  was  armed.  I  drew  my  sword.  The  wild 
man  was  face  to  face  with  me  !  I  made  such  a  furious  thrust  at 
him,  that  had  he  not  sprang  back,  that  afternoon  would  have  seen 
the  last  of  the  ouran-outang.  Instead  of  attacking  me,  as  I  ex- 
pected, after  standing  for  a  moment  as  if  irresolute,  he  suddenly 
fled,  I  after  him.  When  he  had  nearly  reached  his  den  he  looked 
back,  and  seeing  me  close  upon  his  heels,  with  my  drawn  sword  in 
my  hand,  he  turned  round,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  exclaimed, 
with  au  unmistakable  Lancashire  accent — 

** '  Lord,  sir,  dunno  yo'  kill  a  poor  felle'  that's  done  nowt  but 
try  to  earn  a  bit  o*  brass  for  th'  childer ! '  *  Nothing ! '  I  said. 
*  Why,  you  confounded  scoundrel !  do  you  call  it  nothing,  fright- 
ening children  into  ^ts,  and  making  men  jump  into  that  ditch 
that  your  scoundrel  of  a  master  misnames  an  ornamental  piece 
of  water  ?  You  deserve  both  to  be  transported !  '  'It  was  nobbut 
fun,  maister,'  said  the  rascal.  Well,  do  you  know.  Bob,  I  could 
not  help  then  bursting  into  as  hearty  a  fit  of  laughter  as  ever  I 
had  in  my  life,  when  I  thought  with  what  cunning  the  deception 
was  carried  on  ;  and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

**  You  may  keep  your  advice  to  yourself,  then  !  "  exclaimed 
Norris,  furiously.  **I  would  sooner  have  been  half  strangled  by 
a  real  ouran-outang  than  have  cut  such  a  despicable  figure  as  I 
have  done  to-day.     I'll  never  forgive  you.  Piers  !" 

"You  see,  I  thought  such  a  scientific  fellow  as  you  would 
have  detected  the  imposture  directly,"  said  Thorold,  in  a  would-be 
soothing  tone.  "  And  after  all,  others  have  been  taken  in  as  well 
as  you.  There  were  five  people  struggling  together  in  the  pit  one 
day.  I  thought  it  a  capital  joke,  I  assure  you,  and  I  have  often 
since  laughed  over  my  flight  round  the  pit." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  you  did  not  fall  headlong  into  a  bed  of 
nettles !  "  answered  Norris. 
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"  Don't  bear  malice,  Bob,  but  get  up  and  let  us  go  back  to 
Macclesfield,  join  the  mess-dinner  to-night,  and  I  promise  you  I'll 
not  say  a  word  about  the  Wild  Man — and  after  all,  it  was  *  nobbut 
£un. ' " 


CHAPTER  II. 

NORRIS    AND    SON. 

The  banking  establishment  of  Norris  and  Son  was  situated  in 
St.  John  Street ;  and  Peter  Norris,  theg  randfather  of  the  young 
gentleman  whom  we  have  introduced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had 
settled  in  Chester,  nearly  a  century  before  the  time  at  which  we 
have  opened  our  tale. 

Peter  Norris  had  been  a  fine-looking  old  gentleman  in  his  day, 
if  one  njight  judge  from  his  portrait,  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the 
oak-panelled  dining-room  of  the  family  mansion  in  Watergate 
Street — a  placid-looking  man,  with  dark  eyes,  a  kindly  face,  a 
powdered  full-bottomed  wig,  and  rufiles  falling  over  very  beauti- 
fully-shaped hands,  one  of  which  was  resting,  rather  osten-. 
tatiously,  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  small  oil  painting, 
beside  that  of  Peter  Norris,  represented  his  wife,  who  had 
been  a  Miss  Jane  Ayleworth,  a  Lancashire  witch,  and  a  toast 
in  her  day.  The  portrait  showed  a  beautiful  woman,  with  her 
brown  hair  towering  high  upon  her  forehead,  and  point-lace  head- 
dress, with  point-lace  about  her  neck,  and  point-lace  on  her 
apron. 

Peter  Norris  was  of  a  Lancashire  family;  but,  after  his 
marriage,  he  went  to  Chester,  and  there  he  opened  his  bank. 
Then,  in  course  of  time,  his  lady  presented  hiin  with  a  son — Oliver, 
who,  at  his  father's  death,  found  himself  a  very  wealthy  man ;  for 
he  inherited,  with  the  banking  business,  paternal  property  in 
Lancashire,  and  a  still  more  considerable  property  in  Chester  and 
the  neighbourhood.  He  married  an  Irish  lady,  and,  after  a  while, 
his  portrait  figured  under  that  of  the  benovolent- looking  old  gentle- 
man in  the  full-bottomed  wig,  and  that  of  his  wife,  the  Irish  lady, 
beneath  that  of  the  beautiful  Lancashire  toast,  whose  laces  she 
had  inherited. 

Oliver  Norris  had  two  sons,  Robert,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  the  reader,  and  William,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Mr.  Norris  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  and  held 
scholarly  attainments  in  much  repute,  a  taste  which  he  had 
inherited,  indeed,  from  his  father,  who  transmitted  to  his  son,  what 
was  quite  a  library  at  that  time,  especially  for  a  commercial  man 
to  be  possessed  of.    The  old,  curiously  carved  oak  book-case  in  the 
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breakfast-parlour  of  the  house  in  Watergate  Street,  contained  many 
rare  books,  collected  by  Peter  Norris. 

Robert,  our  hero,  was  born  in  1782,  and  his  father  sent  him  to- 
Rugby  school  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  where  he  remained  till 
he  was  eighteen.  When  he  returned,  he  brought  back  with  him 
a  large  amount  of  classical  learning,  and  a  still  larger  amount  of 
crotchets,  as  his  mother  termed  them. 

Mr.  Norris  had  intended  his  son  should  succeed  him  in  the  bank, 
and  wished  him  to  take  a  place  there  when  he  left  Rugby,  but  the 
youth's  wishes  did  not  take  this  bent ;  in  fact,  he  hardly  knew 
himself  what  profession  he  should  like  to  adopt,  and  he  already 
began  to  show  that  propensity  to  turn  from  one  thing  to  another 
which  chai*acterised  him  in  after-life.  Being  possessed  of  a  great 
deal  of  natural  talent,  he  soon  mastered  any  fresh  branch  of  study, 
and  then,  wearying  of  it,  or  rather,  perhaps,  yearning  for  more  know- 
ledge, turned  to  something  else. 

The  routine  of  the  bank  appearing  to  be  so  distasteful  to  him, 
bis  father  urged  him  to  think  of  some  profession,  and  gave  him  a 
few  weeks  for  consideration.  Some  portion  of  this  time  Robert 
devoted  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  applying  himself  thereto  with 
his  usual  ardour  at  the  first  outset  of  any  fresh  pursuit.  For  hours- 
together  he  remained  shut  up  in  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
whence  explosions  were  frequently  heard  to  proceed,  and  at  times 
foul-smelling  vapours  issued,  to  distress  the  olfactory  organs  of  all 
the  inmates  of  the  establishment  not  interested  in  the  cause  of 

science. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Norris  would  obtain  ingress  into  the  laboratory, 
when  her  son  had  incautiously  left  the  door  open,  and  then  his  horrid 
messes,  as  she  called  them,  would  be  consigned  ruthlessly  either  to 
the  flames  or  the  ashpit. 

After  a  time  Robert's  ardour  for  chemistry  cooled.  He  no  longer 
appeared  with  dirty  hands,  hair  singed,  and  skin  blackened  with  ex- 
plosions,  and  clothes  stained  and  burnt  with  acids  ;  but  his  apparel 
was  negligent,  nevertheless,  he  let  his  hair  grow  long,  and  his  eye 
Often  rolled  with  poetic  frenzy,  for  he  had  enrolled  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  Muses.  'J'ho  garret  floor  was  now  bespattered  with 
ink,  and  here,  for  hours  together,  he  would  sit  writing  verses  and- 
oomposing  prologues  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors  and  actresses  at  the 
Theatre  Royal.  With  these  last  persons  Robert  had  become  far 
more  familiar  than  was  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  was  sometimes 
seized  with  the  painful  apprehension  that  her  son  was  stage-struck,. 
and  would  disappear,  some  day  to  be  heard  of  anon  as  figuring  on. 
the  boards  of  some  provincial  theatre. 

For  a  few  weeks  Robert  laboured  night  and  day,  writing  as  though 
his  life  depended  on  the  speedy  completion  of  his  task,  a  play  in- 
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three  acts,  which  was,  however,  never  destined  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  would-be  tragedian  was  not  always  writing,  however ; 
•Bometimes  the  garret  witnessed  wild  and  impassioned  declamation. 
Once,  indeed,  Robert,  forgetting  where  he  was,  was  spouting  in  the 
-dining-room,  when  the  cook  entered,  supposing  her  mistress  to  be 
there;  and  as  her  young  master,  with  dilated  eyes  and  agonising  look, 
exclaimed,  "Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me?"  as  a  seem- 
ing answer  to  that  impassioned  ejaculation,  she  thrust  a  dish  in 
at  the  doorway,  with  the  announcement — "  Please,  ma'am,  here's 
the  syllabub.*'  Robert  gazed  with  well-acted  horror  at  the  frothy 
^ifice. 

Writing  plays  and  declaiming  were,  however,  not  the  most  serious 
delinquencies  of  young  Norris  at  this  time  :  his  intimacy  with  the 
Actors  and  actresses  was  a  still  more  heinous  offence. 

William  was  then  alive.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  brother, 
and  yet,  boy-like,  delighted  to  plague  him.  He  would  come  in  and 
say  to  his  mother,  *'  Mamma,  just  go  and  take  a  walk  on  the  walls, 
and  you'll  see  Bob  and  Mrs.  Ward,  the  actress,  there."  Mrs.  Noms 
would  sally  out  instantly,  and  there,  sure  enough,  she  would  see  her 
son,  on  a  retired  part  of  the  old  walls,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
some,  perchance,  pretty  and  fashionably-dressed  young  actress,  the 
two  holding  a  sort  of  private  rehearsal.  And  then,  that  night,  if 
Robert  were  away  at  the  play,  which  was  usually  the  case,  poor  old 
Mr.  Norris  could  not  get  his  evening  nap,  for  his  wife  would  be  de- 
claiming too  in  her  way — 

**  My  dear,  it  is  quite  disgraceful !  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes 
—on  the  walls,  with  one  of  those  nasty  painted  hussies  of  actresses, 
and  he  ranting  himself  —  absolutely  ranting  something  about 
Euphrasia  and  the  Grecian  Daughter.  I  have  seen  the  play  an- 
noimced,  and  it  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  young  lady— the 
person  he  was  with,  I  suppose  ; — young,  too  !  why,  she  will  never 
see  sixty  again,  I  believe."  And  here,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Norris  would 
break  off,  disturbed  by  the  distressing  sounds  issuing  from  the  nasal 
organs  of  the  old  banker. 

Mrs.  Norris  would  have  felt  no  prepossession  against  persons  so 
eminent  in  their  profession  as  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Powell,  Miss  Pope, 
Messrs.  Vandenhoff,  Bannister,  Powell,  and  other  London  stars ; 
TDut  she  could  not  endure  her  son's  intimacy  with  them,  nor  would 
she  allow  to  his  verses  or  compositions  any  merit ;  though  one  night 
at  the  theatre  she  was  much  struck  with  a  prologue,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  and  observed  to  Robert, 
who  was  sitting  next  to  her — **  If  you  could  write  anything  like 
that,  now  1"  little  deeming  it  was,  in  truth,  his  work. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  weeks  which  Mr.  Norris  had  allowed  his 
-Bon  wherein  to  consider  what  profession  be  should  adopt  lengthened 
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into  months,  and  these,  again,  into  years,  before  Robert  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  lawyer. 

During  the  two  years  that  had  thus  elapsed  young  Norris  had 
much  improved  his  scholarly  attainments ;  but  his  disinclination  for 
the  banking  business  continued  the  same,  much  to  his  father's  re- 
gret,  who  had  discovered  that  the  young  man  was  an  excellent 
accountant ;  indeed,  he  usually  excelled  in  whatever  he  chose  to 
apply  himself  to,  for  his  capabilities  were  very  great. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  son's  wishes,  Mr,  Norris  went  up  with, 
him  to  London,  and  entered  him  at  the  Middle  Temple,  there  to  eat 
his  terms.  The  young  student  commenced  his  legal  studies  in  the 
chambers  of  the  well-known  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  and  after  being 
with  that  gentleman  a  year,  was  sent  to  an  eminent  pleader. 

Here,  then,  was  Robert  fairly  started  in  a  profession  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  very  diligently  and  assiduously  did  he  apply  himself 
to  his  work.  So  closely,  indeed,  did  he  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  the  law  that  this  very  fact  made  his  mother  apprehensive 
that,  in  course  of  time,  his  ardour  would  cool  down. 

"  It  has  always  been  so,"  she  would  say  ;  **  he  is  so  earnest  at 
first,  and  then,  when  he  has  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  any  new 
branch  of  study,  he  tires  of  it." 

Time  showed  that  Mrs.  Norris  was  right,  though  for  nearly  three 
years  Robert  toiled  and  laboured  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
sitting  amidst  a  chaos  of  books  and  papers,  seldom  disturbing  him. 
self,  except  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal.  As  for  relaxation,  he  took  none, 
beyond  going  occasionally  to  the  play.  However,  a  visit  to  the 
theatre  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  renouncing  the  law.  One 
night  he  dropped  into  one  of  the  minor  theatres ;  the  boxes  were 
empty,  and  the  play  so  dull  that  he  fell  asleep  on  the  benches.  It 
was  a  bitter  night  in  mid- winter,  he  had  not  taken  any  greatcoat 
with  him,  and  so  caught  a  very  severe  cold,  which  he  seemed  in  a 
way  bent  upon  increasing  by  travelling  down  into  Cheshire  while 
really  unwell.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  home  than  he  was  taken 
very  ill,  and  had  to  keep  the  house  for  some  months.  When  his 
illness  left  him  he  found  that  his  appetite  for  the  law  had  flov^n 
away  too.  So  here  was  an  end  to  the  hopes  the  good  old  banker 
had  indulged  in  of  one  day  seeing  his  son  seated  on  the  woolsack. 

Certainly  this  febrile  disposition,  on  the  part  of  his  only  child, 
must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  Oliver  Norris,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  great  natural  talents,  Robert  would  fail  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  exhaust  all  the 
learned  professions  without  gaining  a  name  in  any  of  them. 

Robert  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  Piers  Thorold,  our 
acquaintance  in  the  former  chapter,  tlie  son  of  an  old  friend  of 
Oliver  Norris  and  his  wife,  Mi-s.  Thorold,  the  widowed  lady  of  Bre- 
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i¥ood  Park.  Piers  had  joined  the  1st  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  and 
straightway  Robert  was  smitten  with  military  enthusiasm,  though 
some  months  elapsed  before  his  father  would  yield  to  this  new 
•desire. 

The  garret  once  more  came  into  favour,  and  resounded  with 
measured  footsteps,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  words  of  command, 
during  the  hours  that  Robert  passed  there  with  a  certain  Sergeant 
Okey,  whom  we  will  introduce  more  particularly  to  the  reader  in  a 
future  chapter. 

But  great  as  was  this  sudden  passion  for  arms,  another  still 
more  violent  had  taken  possession  of  Robert's  soul.  He  was,  in 
short,  in  love.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  love,  for 
he  was  very  susceptible.  Indeed,  when  practising  chemistry  he  had 
become  deeply  enamoured  of  the  buxom  daughter  of  the  chemist 
from  whom  he  purchased  his  acids ;  several  of  the  actresses  had 
held  possession  of  his  heart  at  various,  times ;  in  London  he  had 
cherished  a  weak  fondness  for  the  daughter  of  the  person  who  at- 
tended to  his  chambers,  which  might  have  resulted  in  bringing  a 
laundress  into  the  Norris  family  had  not  the  young  lady  been 
the  wife  of  Private  Dodd,  in  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Foot.  However, 
this  time  Robert  Norris  was  in  love  with  a  lady,  a  woman  of  birth 
and  education,  poor  in  worldly  goods,  indeed,  but  rich  in  nobler 
possessions, — in  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  a  most  amiable  tem- 
per, a  disposition  without  the  slightest  taint  of  selfishness,  — a 
woman  whom  none  could  know  without  feeling  for  her  esteem  and 
love.     Such  was  Teresa  Ayleworth. 

Robert  Norris  was  not  very  skilful  in  concealing  his  love  affairs, 
and  thus  his  mother  had  a  clear  inkling  of  his  feelings — a  far  clearer 
knowledge  of  them,  indeed,  than  her  young  friend  Teresa  bad ;  for 
the  latter  was  far  from  imagining  that  the  son  of  the  rich  banker 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  penniless  as  she  was,  still  less  did 
she  imagine  that  Peter  Norris  and  his  wife  talked  over  the  matter 
sometimes,  and  settled,  they  not  being  mercenary  people,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Robert  to  marry  Teresa. 

Miss  Ayleworth  was  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  of  age  ; 
«he  and  her  little  brother,  a  child  four  years  old,  were  the  sole  sur. 
vivors  of  a  large  family,  who  had  all  died  when  they  were  quite 
•children. 

Mrs.  Ayleworth  had  died  some  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
little  boy ;  but  Teresa  had  well  supplied  a  mother's  place,  and  the 
fondest  love  and  affection  seemed  to  unite  the  two. 

From  her  earliest  youth  Teresa  Ayleworth's  life  had  been  a 
melancholy  one,  though  her  natursd  cheerfulness  bore  her  up  where 
others  would  have  sunk  under  the  burthen.  Her  mother  had  been 
A  bonstant  invalid,  her  father  a  gloomy,  disappointed  man.     When 
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the  death  of  tlie  former  took  place  Teresa  was  barely  fourteen 
years  of  age;  but  she  was  recalled  from  school,  to  take,  in  fact, 
though  yet  a  child,  the  management  of  her  father's  house.  Child 
as  she  was,  however,  she  possessed  a  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind 
far  beyond  her  years.  She  took  the  little  sickly  baby  to  her  loving 
heart  and  tended  it  with  all  a  mother's  care ;  she  eked  out  her 
father's  scanty  income  by  her  carefulness  and  good  management  in 
the  house,  and  sometimes  she  could  even  bring  a  smile  to  his  face, 
though  he  grew  more  morose  and  taciturn  with  her  every  year.  Of 
pleasures  she  had  few,  the  greatest  were  her  occasional  visits  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Norris ;  her  life,  in  fact,  was  a  life  of  anxiety,  trouble, 
and  care,  always  increasing,  never  diminishing.  It  increased  cer- 
tainly on  the  death  of  her  father,  when  she  and  her  brother  would 
have  been  left  perfectly  destitute  but  for  the  intervention  of  ilr. 
Norris,  the  only  relative  she  had  in  the  world. 

Teresa  and  Walter  were  the  grandchildren  of  Allen  Ayleworth, 
a  wealthy  merchant  in  Manchester,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.  Jane,  the  only  sister  of  this  Allen  Ayleworth  was  the 
beautiful  Lancashire  toast,  the  wife  of  the  old  banker  Peter  Norris, 
and  the  original  of  the  painting  in  the  oak-panelled  dining-room  of 
the  banker's  house.  Through  this  lady  came  the  relationship 
between  the  Norris  family  and  Teresa  and  little  Walter.  Allen 
Ayleworth  left  his  son,  whose  name  was  also  Walter,  a  good 
business.  Walter  had  had  a  cousin,  Geoffrey  Ayleworth,  the  owner 
of  large  estates  in  Lancashire.  The  young  merchant  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  his  cousin's  probable  heir,  as  the  latter  had 
no  children,  therefore  his  surprise  and  disappointment  may  be 
imagined  when  at  Greoffrey's  death  he  found  that  the  whole  of  his 
property  had  been  left  to  his  widow,  absolutely. 

Walter  Ayleworth  was  but  a  young  man  when  this  grievous  dis- 
appointment befell  him  ;    but  he  never  seemed  to  recover  from  its 
'effects.     He  took  no  interest  in  his  business,  so  that  he  gradually 
fell  into  difficulties.      He  kept  aloof  from  all  his  relatives  and 
iriends ;  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  his  children,  and  the  delicate  state 
of  his  wife's  health,  seemed  to  increase  his  habitual  melancholy  and 
bitterness.     Oliver  Norris,  his  cousin,  would  and  did  keep  up  an 
intimacy  with  him,  nor  would  he  be  repelled,   and  Teresa's  few 
happy  hours  were  spent  in  the  banker's  house,  and  here  she  had 
.  formed  another  friendship,  of  which  her  father  had  not  the  slightest 
conception,  for  he  would  as  soon  have  seen  his  daughter  fondling  an 
adder  as  exchanging  word  or   smile  with  Monica  Thorold,   the 
widowed  mistress  of  Brewood  Park,  and  the  daughter  of  that  "fair 
Jezabel,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her,  Ellen  Ayleworth,  "  who,"  he 
would  add,  '*  robbed  me  of  a  fortune  and  made  me  a  beggar." 

Teresa's  prospects  were  sad  enough  after  her  father's  death* 
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She  was  left  totally  without  means,  and,  having  been  taken  from 
school  when  a  child,  was  not  accomplished  enough  to  earn  her  bread 
as  a  governess.  However,  the  banker  secured  a  small  annuity  for 
her  out  of  the  wreck  of  her  father's  property — so  she  supposed,  at 
least ;  but  the  annuity  was  really  purchased  by  no  other  person 
than  the  good  old  banker,  whose  right  hand  often  did  not  know 
what  the  left  one  did. 

Mrs.  Thorold  also  entertained  a  great  affection  for  her  young 
friend,  and  insisted  on  her  taking,  rent  free,  a  pretty  cottage  of  her 
own  estate  of  Brewood  Park,  Teresa  shared  a  little  of  her  father's 
pride,  perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  she  at  first  refused  to  accept  this  kind- 
ness  from  Mrs.  Thorold ;  but  Oliver  Norris,  though  a  thoroughly 
good  man,  did  not  enter  into  her  feelings,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  she  was  too  poor  to  be  nice,  a  remark  which  Teresa, 
amiable  as  she  was,  would  never  have  forgiven  from  any  other 
person ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  banker,  looking  at  the  matter 
in  a  business  light,  felt  really  provoked  with  his  cousin  for  wishing 
to  pay  rent  when  she  could  live  rent  free. 

Ultimately  Teresa  accepted  Mrs.  Thorold's  offer,  as  she  found 
that  she  could  by  so  doing  take  a  lady  to  board  with  her^  a  double- 
advantage  in  every  way,  as  it  added  to  her  little  income,  and  pro- 
cured her  a  companion  whom  she  much  needed,  young  as  she  was. 
So  Teresa  and  little  Walter  became  inmates  of  "The  Hermitage," 
with  the  green  verdure  of  the  Roodeye  in  front  and  the  ivied  walls, 
of  the  Water  Tower  in  the  distance. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TIPPY  bobby! 

The  fine  old  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  banker's  house  at  the  foot 
of  Watergate-street,  with  their  giant  branches  covered  with  foliage, 
cast  a  pleasant  shadow  over  the  windows  of  the  breakast-parlour^ 
where  the  family  were  assembled  for  their  morning  meal. 

The  window  opened  on  to  a  balcony,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps 
led  down  into  the  garden — a  large  garden,  with  a  lawn  dotted  over 
with  clumps  of  oak  and  the  broad-leaved  chestnut,  arbours,  the 
trellis  work  covered  with  garlands  of  honeysuckle — and  gay  flower 
beds,  from  which  stole  in,  through  the  open  window,  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose  and  carnation.  The  breakfast-parlour  was  a  light,  plea, 
sant  room,  wainscotted  with  wood,  painted  a  pale  green,  with 
bright  chintz-covered  chairs,  silver  glittering  on  the  white  damask 
table  cloth,  fresh  cut  flowers  in  the  rear  of  the  old  china  cups  and 
saucers,  and  Mr.  Norris,  senior,  reading  his  morning  correspondence, 
a  benignant-looking  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with  powdered 
hair  and  knee-breeches. 
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Mrs.  Norris  was  addressing  some  remarks  to  a  large  grey  parrot, 
which  was  perched  on  the  back  of  her  chair ;  the  attention  of  the 
bird,  however,  seemed  to  centre  upon  Robert  Norris  and  Piers 
Thorold,  who  were  seated  one  on  either  side  of  the  table. 

"  How  very  talkative  Polly  is  this  morning !"  said  Mrs.  Norris, 
as  she  poured  out  cups  of  coflfee  from  the  tall  silver  coffee-pot 
before  her ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  Piers  being  here — ^he  always 
teaches  her  something  fresh  whenever  he  comes.  I  dare  say  she 
got  a  lesson  before  we  came  down." 

**What  made  you  such  an  early  riser  this  morning.  Piers  ?" 
asked  the  old  banker. 

**  Well,'*  replied  Thorold,  "  I  have  taken  to  rise  with  the  lark 
lately.  You  know  what  a  restless  spirit  I  am.  I  told  my  mother 
I  should  perhaps,  run  up  to  London  for  a  few  days  to  meet  a 
friend,  and  transact  a  little  business,  and  go  to  the  King's  Theatre 
to  hear  *  Catalani ' — that  I  should,  probably,  start'  early,  and  drop 
into  your  house  for  a  cup  of  coffee — and  so,  vne  voila — besides,"  he 
added,  in  n  sly  tone,  "  I  wanted  to  ask  after  Bob — ^he  wasn't  so  well 
when  he  left  me  at  Macclesfield  the  other  day." 

*'It  was  nobbut  fun,"  screeched  the  parrot. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norris  ;  **  why,  you  have 
been  teaching  Poll  the  Lancashire  dialect  this  morning.  Piers.  How^ 
ever,"  she  added,  looking  with  some  surprise  at  the  indignant  ex- 
pression on  her  son's  face,  *'it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  be  so 
thoughtful  about  Robert ;  but  I  know  what  great  friends  you  are. 
He  certainly  was  quite  unwell  when  he  came  home  ;  he  was  in  a 
perfect  fever,  and  all  over  red  spots.  I  am  sure  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  have  the  measles  again." 

**  I  am  quite  well,  now,  mother,"  said  Robert,  rather  sharply, 
"  80  we'll  say  no  more  about  it;  but  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  try 
Thorold's  hospitality  again  in  a  hurry :  he  affords  but  a  sorry 
entertainment  to  his  guests." 

•*  Piers,"  said  the  old  banker,  who  seemed  abstracted  after  the 
remark  the  young  man  had  made  about  going  up  to  London  ;  **  I 
hope  you  have  no  unpleasant  business  to  transact  in  London  ?  My 
dear  lad,  you  have  given  your  mother  some  cause  for  sorrow 
already— don't  renew  it,  and,  above  all,  keep  clear  of  that  French- 
man ;  my  Robert,  here,  is  a  rather  more  suitable  companion  and 
friend. 

**  Robert's  friendship  is  like  true  gold,  and  Vaucour's  is  base 
dross,"  answered  Piers.  *'  I  value  Bob's  friendship  above  that  of 
all  otter  men — only  I  like  a  joke  sometimes ;  but  to  serve  him  I 
would  go  through  fire  and  water." 

"Take  the  water!"  screeched  Poll— "I  can't  swim!  It'g. 
nobbut  fun!" 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  laughed  at  Poll's  new  stock  of  words,  but 
Bobert  seemed  rather  vex^,  and  made  no  answer  to  Thorold's 
expressions  of  friendship,  but  remarked  that  the  parrot's  screeching 
was  unbearable,  and  that  one  could  not  hear  one's-self  speak. 

During  the  rest  of  breakfast  the  question  was  discussed  as  to 
whether  Bobert  should  or  should  not  join  the  First  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia.  The  banker  still  opposed  it ;  Mrs.  Norris  was  neutral. 
Piers  urged  the  point  with  great  warmth,  but  Bobert  himself 
appeared  abstracted  and  uninterested  in  the  conversation,  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  to  Thorold,  as  he  had  always  thought  that  his 
friend  wished  to  enter  the  Militia  with  him. 

When  lireakfast  was  removed,  the  banker  gone  to  his  ledgers 
in  St.  John  Street,  and  Mrs.  Norris  busy  snipping  and  cutting 
flowers  in  the  shady  old  garden,  Robert  remarked,  with  affected 
carelessness — 

'*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  London,  Piers — isn't  it  time  for 
you  to  think  of  starting?" 

'*  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  before  evening,"  answered  Thorold, 
inwardly  amused  at  his  friend's  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him;  for  be 
saw  plainly  that  the  latter  had  some  affair  in  hand  which  he  did 
not  wish  him  to  be  privy  to.  **It's  awfully  hot  work  bowling 
along  in  a  stuffy  postchaise  this  melting  weather.  I  shall  travel 
by  night,  and  repose  by  day." 

**  You'll  be  some  time  getting  to  London  at  that  rate,"  replied 
Robert,  rather  testily. 

"  It's  as  good  a  way  as  any  of  passing  the  time,"  said  Thorold. 
**  I  have  got  two  months  leave  of  absence ;  however,  I  think  I'll  go 
anon,  as  the  players  say,  and  have  a  row  on  the  Dee." 

**  Well,  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  devices,"  replied  Bobert, 
a  look  of  ill-disguised  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  face,  when  Piers 
spoke  of  taking  his  departure ;  ''  I  have  some  little  matters  to  attend 
to  in  my  own  room." 

**  What,  haven't  you  done  with  Okey  yet?"  inquired  Thorold. 

"  Not  quite.  I  like  to  prepare  ^a  little  against  he  comes," 
replied  Norris,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"O  Bob,  thou  art  a  wretched  dissembler,  after  all!"  said 
Thorold,  aloud,  apostrophising  his  absent  friend.  "  I'll  stop  and  see 
what  he  is  after,  an  hour's  reading  will  be  more  profitable  than  a 
row  on  the  Dee — to  the  mind,  at  least ;  and  Thorold  threw  himself 
into  a  thair,  with  a  huge  folio  volume  of  Oldmixon's  Btstory  of 
England  spread  out  on  the  table  before  him — this  book  being 
nearest  ^it  hand,  as  the  old  banker  often  perused  it  in  the  evening, 
and  fought  with  Piers,  whenever  he  was  there,  over  the  character 
of  his  favourite  historian,  whom  the  latter  would  persist  in  calling 
"  that  virulent  old  Whig." 
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Thorold's  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  began  to 
imagine  that  he  should  see  no  more  of  Robert  that  day,  when  he 
heard  bis  step  on  the  stairs,  and  his  voice  asking  one  of  the  servants 
if  his  new  cane  had  been  sent  from  Mr.  Brown.  The  maid  replied 
that  it  was  in  the  breakfast -parlour — and  into  the  breakfast- 
parlour  walked  Robert  Norris,  with  his  usual  somewhat  slouching 
gait,  poking  forward  his  neck  every  now  and  then,  suddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  spasmodically.  He  appeared  unconscious  of  his  friend's 
presence,  and  was  advancing  to  secure  his  cane,  which  stood  in  a 
<x)rner,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  and  confused  by  a  loud  burst 
■of  laughter  from  Thorold — for  which  he  might  be  held  excused, 
taking  into  consideration  the  outre  style  of  Robert's  dress. 

He  wore  a  bright  green  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  made  with  a 
high  collar,  an  outrageously  short  waist,  and  long  swallow-tail, 
reaching  down  to  his  calves ;  a  single-breasted  vest  of  buff  kersemere, 
also  with  gilt  buttons  ;  knee-breeches  of  tan  drab  Brunswick  cord, 
and  Hessian  boots,  with  black  silk  tassels  in  front,  and  the  leather 
upon  the  instep  wrinkled  into  round  folds,  as  was  the  height  of  the 
fashion  then.  His  hair  was  dressed  a  la  Brutus,  a  mode  which  the 
Parisians  had  brought  in  out  of  admiration  for  the  classical  coifi*ure 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  Two  or  three  white  muslin  cravats  were 
rolled  round  his  neck,  so  as  to  nearly  bury  his  chin  (a  fashion,  by 
the  way,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales — 

"  The  shop-board's  delight !  the  Maecenas  of  tailora  ! 
such  a  friend  to  the  goose  !" 

to  hide  the  swellings  in  his  neck),  a  shirt-coUar  peeped  out,  from 
above  the  cravats  and  ruffles,  from  the  breast  of  his  shirt,  while  he 
held  in  one  band  his  roimd  white  beaver  hat  and  buff'-doe  gloves  ! 

"Ye  gods!"  exclaimed  Thorold,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  ; 
"  whom  have  we  here  !  Is  it  Beau  Brummel?  It  surely  cannot 
be  mine  old  friend !  for  he  was  going  an  hour  ago  to  prepare  for 
Okey,  and  surely  he  cannot  have  transformed  himself  into  this 
magnificent  apparition  simply  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a  base  mortal, 
€uch  as  Sergeant  Okey." 

"I  tell  you  what.  Piers,  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  joking," 
answered  Robert,  rather  tartly,  trying  to  veil  his  embarrassment 
and  his  blushes ;  "  and  I  think  you  may  employ  your  time  to  better 
purpose  than  acting  the  spy  on  my  actions."  The  few  last  words 
were  uttered  in  a  somewhat  majestic  tone. 

**  The  poor  youth !  I  have  it !"  exclaimed  Thorold ;  **  he  is  in 
love — he  has  made  an  assignation.  J  might  have  suspected  that 
this  splendid  transformation  was  intended  for  the  eyes  of  no  less  a 
person  than  a  fair  Dulcinea.'* 

We  must  here  say,  in  excuse  for  Thorold,  that  Robert's  dresa 
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was  usually  careless,  slovenly,  aod  even  shabby,  and  his  appearance 
in  such  a  suit  of  exaggerated,  ill-assorted  finery,  would  have  been- 
likely  to  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  persons  less  lively  than  Piers 
Thorold  ;  certainly  Robert  had  no  taste  in  dress. 

"Now,  Thorold,  you  may  just  keep  the  rest  of  your  fine 
speeches  to  yourself,"  said  Noms,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
near  the  window,  after  consulting  his  large  gold  watch,  with  the- 
chain  and  bunch  of  seals  attached  dangling  from  his  fob.  "  I  am 
going  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  until  then  I  would  thank  you  to 
let  me  have  a  little  peace." 

**  There's  one  thing  I  have  to  find  fault  with,  my  dear  fellow, 
in  your  otherwise  faultless  costume — your  neck  handkerchief  isn't 
tied  in  the  newest  and  most- approved  style ;  you  should  have  gone 
up  to  London  to  that  Professor  Boucle,  in  Bond  Street,  who  in- 
structs gentlemen  in  lessons  at  half-a-guinea  each,  how  to  do  the 
thing  correctly;  but  while  you  are  waiting,  Eobert,"  added 
Thorold,  approaching  a  piano,  which  stood  open  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  **  ril  sing  you  a  song  of  my  own." 

Then  seating  himself  before  the  instrument,  and  running  his 
fingers  over  the  keys  in  a  masterly  manner,  he  began  to  sing  the 
following  song,  whilst  the  parrot  came  and  perched  on  the  back  of 
his  chair,  cocking  her  head,  now  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
whilst  she  seemed  to  listen  very  intently  to  the  words — 

**  My  name's  Tippy  Bob, 

With  a  watch  in  each  fob  ; 
View  me  round  on  each  side  and  the  top ; 

I  am  sui^  I'm  the  thing — 

Nay,  I  wish  I  may  swing 
If  I  ain't  now  a  nice  natty  crop. 

My  vest  a  foot  long — 

My  breeches — ahem  !  my  small  clothes,  I  mean— 

From  my  chest  to  my  calf — ahem  ! 
My  boots  to  the  small  of  my  leg — ahem  ! 

As  I  walk  through  the  lobby, 

Each  girl  she  calls  Bobby  ! 
Bobby  !  Tippy  Bob  !  Bobby  !  Tippy  Bob  !" 

**  The  next  time  you  mendaciously  lay  claim  to  the  eflfusions  of 
another  person's  brains,"  said  Norris,'Jvery  scornfully,  as  Thorold 
finished  his  song  with  a  crash  of  chords,  "  you  had  better  ppt  for- 
ward something  a  little  less  known.  There  are  others,  as  well  as 
you,  who  have  seen  the  pantomime  of  *  Blue  Beard,'  and  heard 
Munden  sing.'* 

**  You  are  in  a  horrible  temper,  Bob,  but  I  forgive  you — ^you 
are  in  love,"  answered  Thorold,  rising  from  the  piano,  and  walking 
to  thewiiulow;  ''the  fevered  dream  is  upon  you,  and  I  daresay 
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jour  fair  enslaver  will  play  you  some  tricks,  like  all  her  seic. 
There  is  Mrs.  Norris  down  below  in  her  garden,  smiling  over  her 
flowers.  I  daresay  she  often  wrung  the  heart  of  your  honoured 
father,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  her  those  letters,  filling 
sheets  of  foolscap,  and  beginning  with  the  ancient  formula  '  Dear 
Miss,'  and  finishing  up  with  *  Your  constant  lover,'  or  '  Your  assured 
friend  and  lover.'  Nevertheless,  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a 
Benedict." 

'*  That  wish  need  not  remain  long  ungratified  on  the  part  of  a 
person  so  rich,  handsome,  fascinating,  and  benevolent,  as  Piers 
Thorold,"  answered  Norris,  uttering  the  word  benevolent  in  a 
slightly  sarcastic  tone. 

'"Ah,  but  then,  you  see,  the  only  lady  I  care  for  mayn't  care 
ior  me,"  replied  Thorold. 

Norris  made  no  answer ;  but  as  he  left  the  room,  after  consult- 
ing his  watch  again,  the  parrot  that  had  been  sitting  in  the  window 
m  a  meditative  and  thoughtful  mood,  turning  her  head  about  in  a 
-solemn  way,  shrieked  out  with  great  delight — 

"  Bobby  !  Tippy  Bob  !— Bobby  !  Tippy  Bob  !" 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   WATER  TOWER. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  features  in  the  romantic 
old  town  of  Chester  is  its  walls,  time-honoured  relics  of  the  past ; 
whose  moss-grown  stones,  in  their  massive  and  rugged  strength,  yet 
-speak  to  us  of  those  whilom  masters  of  the  world — the  soldiers  of 
Imperial  Rome,  by  whose  hands  they  were  firat  raised. 

The  morning  was  advancing,  and  the  path  along  the  walls 
looked  hot  and  glaring  in  the  blazing  sunlight,  except  where  the 
shadow  of  some  fine  old  tree — its  trunk  springing,  perchance,  from 
^rae  fissure  in  the  solid  blocks  of  masonry,  offered  a  pleasant  rest- 
iog-place  to  the  weary  pedestrian.  There  were  few  people  abroad, 
however,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  that  summer  day,  and  in  the  dark- 
green  shining  ivy,  veiling  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Water  Tower^ 
the  birds  twittered  and  sung  undisturbed,  save,  now  and  then,  by  a 
•stray  footfall. 

A  scene  of  perfect  quiet,  almost  of  solitude,  the  Tower  looked, 
as  it  stood  apart  from  the  city  walls,  with  the  beautiful  landscape 
stretched  out  beneath  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  approaching 
noon-day,  and  only  a  faint  murmur,  as  it  were,  from  the  old  city ; 
telling  of  life  and  labour.  It  requires  an  eifort  of  the  imagination 
to  go  back  to  those  long- past  years,  when  the  din  of  fierce  warfare 
Taged  around  this  peaceful  spot,  when  the  cannon  from  the  Round, 
head  batteries  opposite  belched  forth  flame,  and  their  balls  cam« 
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crashincj  as:ainst  the  stone  walls  of  the  Water  Tower.  In  other 
times,  too,  the  broad  deep  waters  of  the  Dee  flowed  up  to  this  spot, 
and  ships  sailed  up  to  the  ok!  turret,  and  were  moored  safely  to  its- 
walls.  A  steep  flight  of  steps,  and  an  embattled  terrace  leads  up- 
wards from  the  Water  Tower  to  another  crumbling  old  pile  on  the^ 
walls,  Bonewaldesthome's  Tower,  mute  relics,  these,  of  the  strength- 
and  grandeur  of  bygone  days. 

The  thick  foliage  of  a  fine  old  oak  casts  a  pleasant  shadow  on 
and  around  the  Water  Tower,  where,  mounting  a  narrow  turnpike- 
staircase,  to  the  highest  story,  a  camera  obscura  was  then  exhibited. 
A  little  stone  bench,  beneath  its  walls,  affords  a  pleasant  resting* 
place,  and  on  it  is  seatei  a  young  lady,  a  book  open  in  her  hand ; 
but  she  is  not  reading  it,  for  her  eyes  are  fixed  lovingly  on  a  little 
boy,  a  child  of  about  five  years  old,  playing  with  a  dog,  and  racing 
it  along  the  sunlit  path.  This  is  Teresa  Ayleworth  and  her  brother 
Walter. 

Teresa  is  not  a  beauty,  but  she  has  fine  dark  grey  eyes,  a  well* 
shaped  head,  and  a  tall,  slender  figure.  But  it  is  the  general  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  that  charms  and  pleases  all  who  know 
her,  not  excepting  her  female  friends  ;  the  look  of  mingled  strength 
and  sweetness,  is  the  index  of  her  character,  which  is  sinoularly 
placid  and  amiable,  and  is  yet  marked  by  firmness  and  decision. 

Young  as  she  is,  she  has  passed  through  many  afflictions ;  these 
trials  have  not  rendered  her  harsh  or  morose,  but  they  cast  a  shadow^ 
at  times,  over  a  disposition  otherwise  very  bright  and  cheerful. 
She  has  inured  herself  to  self-denial ;  she  can  suffer  bravely  and 
patiently  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  sometimes  the  uncomplaining 
spirit  is  bowed  down,  and  the  natural  gaiety  of  the  girl  is 
crushed. 

"Perhaps  some  painful  thoughts  were  busy  in  her  mind  that 
morning,  for  now  and  again  the  bright  smile  fled,  as  she  watched 
little  Walter's  gambols ;  and  a  look  of  painful  solicitude  usurped  its 
place.  The  approach  of  a  third  party,  however,  seemed  to  chase^ 
away  her  melancholy  mood,  for  she  rose  and  advanced,  with  a  look 
of  pleasure,  to  meet  Robert  Norris. 

If  she  was  not  beautiful,  she  looked  very  pretty  and  engaging: 
as  she  stood  before  Robert,  and,  perhaps,  he  thought  so  too,  for  he 
looked  very  admiringly  at  her. 

The  ungainly  style  in  which  her  cambric  dress  was  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  with  its  tight-fitting  scanty  skirt,, 
and  the  waist  close  under  tlie  arm.pits,  failed  to  disguise  the  beautj 
of  her  form ;  in  fact,  it  only  made  her  slender  figure  look  taller  and 
more  graceful.  From  under  her  poke-bonnet  of  basket  willow,  her 
lioh,  dark,  chesnut  hair  clustered  in  many  curls,  and  the  short 
bidiop  aleeves  of  her  dress  exposed  to  view  her  finely-shaped 
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arms,   only  covered  by  long  York  tan  gloves  reaching   to  the 
elbow. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,"  said  Eobert,  seating  him- 
self  with  Teresa  on  the  stone  bench  ;  "  I  know  this  is  your  usual 
morning  resort." 

**  Yes,  alas !"  sighed  Teresa.  "  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so 
I  often  come  here  to  while  away  an  hour ;  and  I  like  looking  at  the 
camera,  but  the  man  is  not  here  yet,  so  I  was  reading  a  little— or 
pretending  to  read — for  I  was  thinking  of  far  other  things." 

"  I  fancied  your  thoughts  were  unpleasant  ones,"  replied  Norris ; 
"  but  you  do  not  usually  indulge  in  low  spirits,  cousin,  nor  should 
you,  for  you  know  you  have  many  friends,  only  wishful  to  aid 
you." 

"Oh,  I  know  that,"  replied  Teresa  ;  "  I  have  had  many  proofs 
of  their  goodness,  and  I  hope  I  am  grateful ;  but,  Robert,  I  do  not 
want  to  drift  quietly  into  the  poor  relation,  to  become  a  settled 
burthen  upon  my  friends ;  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  living  upon 
them,  till,  at  last,  those  who  love  me  best  may  tire  of  me.  I 
should  like  to  do  something,  and  I  must,  towards  providing  for  the 
support  and  education  of  my  poor  Walter.  I  do  not  want  him  to 
grow  up  neglected,  and  to  feel  the  lamentable  deficiency  that  I  feel 
in  the  point  of  mental  culture,  and  of  those  accomplishments  which 
others,  of  my  age  and  sex  possess." 

"  Nay,  there  is  time  enough,"  answered  Norris,  looking  earnestly 
at  Teresa ;  "  and  you  will  find  a  means  of  providing  for  Walter, 
without  being  indebted  to  any  one  for  it,  if  you  will  only  avail 
yourself  of  these  means." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  replied  Teresa.  "  I  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, think  of  any  way  of  making  money  by  my  exertions,  and  it 
all  resolves  itself  into  that.  I  must  work — there  is  the  pith  of  the 
argument ;  but  how,  and  in  what  way  ?  that  is  what  puzzles  me. 
I  have  often  asked  myself  that  question,  here,  in  this  very  spot, 
where  we  are  seated  now.  I  love  this  dear  old  Water  Tower ;  I 
could  spend  hours  under  the  shadow  of  its  walls — nothing  disturbs 
me,  here.  I  come  every  day,  and  I  almost  apostrophise  its  crumb- 
ling stones,  as  though  they  could  answer  my  questions.  In  after- 
years,  if  I  live,  i  shall  often  look  back  regretfully  on  the  hours  I 
have  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  turret,  for  it  has  become 
familiar  to  me,  like  an  old  fidend,  and  I  have  dreamed  pleasant  day- 
dreams while  I  have  sat  here — chateaux  eii  Espagne,  I  know — but 
still  they  are  innocent  illusions ;  however,  I  have  rambled  away 
from  the  point.  Do  you  know,  Robert,  I  think  I  shall  try  my 
hand  at  making  bonnets,  and  turn  mantua-maker.  I  fancy  I  have 
acMne  skill  in  the  needle." 

"Good  heavens!  Teresa,  are  you  joking?"  exclaimed  Norris, 
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with  a  look  of  incredulous  amazement;  **the  granddaughter  of 
Allen  Ayleworth  descend  to  making  women's  head-gear!" 

'*  Oh,  I  am  quite  in  earnest/'  said  Teresa,  smiling ;  "  but  if  you 
are  going  to  climb  the  branches  of  our  genealogical  tree  I  give  you 
up,  and  I  think  you  will  give  me  up,  as  possibly  you  may  imagine 
I  shall  disgrace  you.  But  Robert,*'  she  added,  in  an  earnest  tone, 
"  there  is  no  disgrace  in  honest  labour ;  it  would  be  far  less  painful 
to  me  to  make  up  a  robe  or  a  pelerine,  or  to  trim  a  sarsanet  bonnet, 
than  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  accepting  charity  from  ray  friends." 

**  Teresa,  you  need  not  accept  charity  from  any  one,"  exclaimed 
Norris,  in  an  agitated  tone  of  voice  ;  *  *  you  may  be  free  and  inde. 
pendent,  the  honoured  mistress  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  home. 
All  this  I  could  safely  promise  you,  if  you  would  be  my  wife.  I 
came  out  purposely  this  morning,  knowing  that  I  should  meet  you 
on  the  walls,  with  the  intention  of  making  you  this  offer.  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  abrupt,  but  the  turn  our  conversation  took  led  me 
on  to  this  sudden  declaration ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well,  for  I  should 
only  have  gone  blundering  about  if  I  had  sought  after  fine  language." 

Here  Norris  paused  ;  he  hardly  expected  Teresa  to  make  any 
direct  reply  to  his  words,  but  yet  he  had  hoped  to  read  in  her 
looks  a  favourable  ilanswer  to  his  proposal.  He  was  not  a  vain 
man,  but  still  he  had  enough  self-esteem  to  make  him  feel  pretty 
confident  that,  with  his  fortune,  position  in  life,  and  attainments, 
he  stood  little  chance  of  being  refused  by  one  so  poor,  and  almost 
destitute  as  his  cousin. 

Such  bad  been  his  thoughts,  but  a  sudden  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment fell  upon  him,  as  he  watched  Teresa's  face,  flushed  up  for  a 
moment,  when  he  had  first  spoken,  but  now  pale  and  troubled.  It 
was  some  few  minutes  before  she  could  speak  ;  her  agitation  seemed 
to  overpower  her.  Utterly  free  from  vanity  or  conceit,  she  had 
never  suspected,  for  a  moment,  any  attachment,  on  the  part  of  her 
cousin,  for  one  whom  she  deemed  so  far  beneath  him  as  herself. 
But  the  veil  had  been  suddenly  raised  from  her  eyes.  The  past, 
with  its  trials  and  poverty  and  suffering,  seemed  blotted  out,  and 
the  present  placed  before  her  a  possible  future  of  ease  and  affluence ; 
the  means  of  providing  amply  for  that  dear  little  brother  yonder. 
What  wonder  that  for  a  moment  Teresa  hesitated,  that  the  thought 
flitted  through  her  mind  of  escaping  from  poverty  and  hardship  by 
an  union  with  a  man  whom  she  respected,  but  did  not  love  ? 
However,  the  struggle  was  but  momentary.  Teresa's  nature  was 
too  pure  and  noble,  her  heart  too  free  from  selfish  views,  to  admit 
of  her  giving  her  hand  where  she  could  not  give  her  heart.  She 
began  to  speak  in  a  pained  and  hesitating  tone. 

'*  I  am  80  sorry,  Robert,  so  sorry  that  you  should  have  fixed 
.your  attachment  on  one  so  unworthy  of  you  in  every  way ;  but  it 
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will  always  be  a  happy  and  pleasant  recollection  to  me,  that  one, 
whom  I  esteem  so  much  shoidd  have  done  me  the  highest  honour 
that  a  man  can  offer  a  woman.  I  hope — indeed,  I  know — that  you 
will  meet  with  others  far  more  worthy  than  myself ;  and  with  such 
an  one  I  trust,  dear  Robert,  you  may  pass  many  happy  years. 
There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  state  happier  than  the  married  one,  if 
there  is  perfect  unity.*' 

**  And  so,  Teresa,  you  |can  only  give  me  your  esteem,"  said 
Norris,  rather  bitterly  ;  '*  and  yet  you  speak  so  strongly  and  feel- 
ingly of  the  bliss  of  the  married  state,  that  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  cannot  enter  it  with  one  who  loves  you  as  tenderly  as  I 
do." 

Teresa  seemed  to  strive  painfully  for  an  answer,  then  she 
replied — 

**  I  said  the  married  state  was  the  happiest  if  there  was  perfect 
union.  Between  you  and  me,  Robert — on  one  point,  and  an  all- 
important  one — there  would  not  be  perfect  union.  We  are  not^of 
the  same  faith ;  and  this  alone  would  make,  in  my  estimation,  an 
impassable  gulf  between  us.  Husband  and  wife  should  worship  at 
the  same  altar — and  yet  you  are  descended  from  the  Puritans  of 
tiie  Commonwealth  and  hold  their  doctrines ;  while  my  ancestors 
all  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  I  acknowledge  no  other 
teaching." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  bigot,"  exclaimed  Norris,  rather 
sharply;  **  besides,  you  might  convert  me,  as  St.  Monica  did  her 
unbelieving  son." 

**  Oh,  no ;  I  have  not  the  talents  or  the  virtues  of  that  incom- 
parable mother,  which  merited  for  her  from  God  the  blessed  gift  of 
great  Augustine's  conversion,"  replied  Teresa.  "But  Robert," 
she  added,  looking  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  **  try  and  forget  all 
that  has  passed  this  morning  ;  never  renew  the  subject  again — pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  blot  out  ftom  your  memory  that  you  ever 
loved  me,  else  I  must  withdraw  from  your  society.  I  mi^st  see  no 
more  of  your  father  and  mother,  the  best  and  dearest  friends  I 
have  in  the  world.  I  am  already  poor  and  distressed  and  forlorn  ; 
do  not  make  me  more  so  by  severing  the  ties  of  friendship — let  me 
be  your  friend  still,  Robert,  and  nothing  more."  

"  Teresa,"  said  Norris,  rather  abruptly,  laying  his  hand  as  he 
spoke  on  his  cousin's  arm  ;  "  I  have  really  loved  you,  and  I  love 
you  still — I  cannot  put  off  a  sincere  and  real  attachment,  as  I 
would  an  old  coat.  I  shall  leave  Chester  for  awhile,  and  I  must  try 
and  learn  the  task  you  have  imposed  on  me— I  must  try  and  learn 
to  forget ;  but  I  wish  you  would  answer  me  one  question.  It  would 
be  a  satisfeu^tion  to  me  to  know  that  it  is  no  prior  attachment  that 
has  made  you  refuse  me." 
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Teresa's  reply  came  quickly,  but,  perhaps,  had  Bobert  had  a 
little  more  discernment  in  love  matters,  he  would  have  detected  a 
shadow  of  hesitation,  mingling  with  the  slight  bitterness  of  tone  in 
his  cousin's  answer. 

''  You  need  not  fear  a  rival,  Robert ;  one  so  poor  and  unattrac* 
tive  as  myself  does  not  often  meet  with  a  suitor." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Teresa  !  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  try  to  obtain 
any  more  private  interviews.  You  may  come  undisturbed  to  your 
favourite  haunt,  the  Water  Tower,  for  I  shall  leave  Chester  to-night, 
I  must  plunge  into  some  active  employment,  but  I  shall  be  a  lonely, 
disappointed  man  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Norris  wrung  Teresa's  hand  very  tightly,  and  then  hurried 
away. 

'*  Dear  Robert !"  exclaimed  Teresa,  half  aloud,  a  smile  mingling 
with  her  tears,  *'  he  thinks  so  now,  but  he  will  soon  propose  to 
some  one  else." 

That  night,  when  the  old  banker  returned  to  Watergate  Street^ 
Robert  informed  him,  with  great  agitation  and  excitement,  that  if 
he  valued  the  peace  of  mind,  health,  and  even  the  life  of  his  only 
son,  he  must  allow  him  at  once  to  enter  the  Lancashire  Militia. 

Thus  solemnly  adjured,  Mr.  Norris  gave  his  consent,  and  in  due 
time,  having  previously  settled  on  him  a  private  income,  without 
which  no  person  at  that  time  could  become  an  officer  in  that  corps, 
arrived  a  commission,  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
appointing  Robert  Norris,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign  in  the  First  Royal 
Lejicashire  Militia. 
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THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS  IN  1870. 

BY  WALTER  PEPYS. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  a  month  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  June,  1870.  I  was  on  my  way  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  to- 
San  Francisco,  and  the  steamboat  company,  with  the  liberality 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  American  corporations,  allowed  their 
passengers  to  remain  over  a  steamer,  and  so  give  them  an  opportu. 
nity  of  seeing  the  beauties  of  Hawaii — human  and  natural.  We 
had  been  on  very  short  commons  aboard  the  "  City  of  Melbourne," 
and  so  there  was  a  great  rush  upon  landing  early  in  the  morning  to 
secure  a  breakfast  at  the  **  Canton  Restaurant  '*  in  Honolulu,  kept 
by  Chinese,  who  are  there  very  numerous,  and  have  a  good  doal 
of  the  lower  trades  in  their  hands. 

Honolulu  has  been  so  often  described  that  I  will  pass  it  over, 
and  proceed  with  some  visits  I  made  into  the  interior  of  Oahu  (the 
island  on  which  is  situated  ^Honolulu),  and  to  the  largest  active 
volcano  in  the  world — viz.,  Kilauea,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
Myself  and  two  companions  were  most  civilly  received  by  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  British  Club  in  Honolulu,  and  by  them  furnished  with 
letters  to  two  sugar  planters  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
To  these  we  rode  out  in  the  afternoon,  passing  up  theNuanu  Valley, 
lined  for  some  distance  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  Honolulu 
merchants,  toward  the  Pari  Pass,  a  fine  gate  through  the  dividing 
range  of  the  island.  At  the  gap  on  the  summit  the  other  coast, 
green  and  undulating,  and  the  precipitous  east  side  of  the  range, 
breaks  upon  you  very  finely.  Queen  Emma  and  party  were  pic« 
nicing  close  to  the  top.  We  unintentionally  inspected  their  fowls,, 
which  were  roasting  al  fretc^  ;  however,  the  lib^ty  was  taken  in 
good  part.  About  an  hour's  ride  down  the  pass  brought  us  to 
Kaneoke,  a  sugar  plantation  owned  by  one  of  the  King's  minister!. 
His  manager  received  us  well,  and  showed  us  particularly  the  huts 
of  the  coolies,  about  whose  condition  the  missionary  party  had  beem 
making  a  great  fuss.  From  the  little  I  saw  of  them  they  appeared 
comfortably  lodged  and  fed.  Their  wages  are  four  doUcurs  a  month 
and  rations,  which  in  Japan,  from  whence  they  chiefly  come,  they 
could  never  enm. 

The  next  day  we  rode  on  to  Kaalaea,  managed  by  a  hospitable, 
pleasant  Victorian.  This  is  an  extensive  plantation  of  three  hun»- 
dred  and  fifty  acres,  from  which  they  raise  four  hundred  tons  an. 
nuaUy.  The  plant  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  a  vacuum  pan, 
by  placing  the  molasses  in  which,  and  extracting  the  air,  they  can« 
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produce  the  desired  effect  by  heat  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  by  open  heating  ;  this  tends  to  give  the  sugar  a  lighter  colour, 
which  is  considered  a  recommendation.  The  centrifugal  revolving 
pans  for  separating  the  crystallised  sugar  from  the  molasses  were  well 
worth  seeing.  The  molasses  escapes  through  a  fine  gauze  nettinsf 
which  forms  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

This  east  side  of  the  island  is  beautifully  green  and  luxuriant, 
being  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  north-east  trade  winds,  which 
bring  frequent  showers.  The  other  side,  being  shut  out  from  this 
refreshment  by  the  hills  which  form  the  island's  backbone,  is  just 
as  arid.  We  spent  several  agreeable  days  at  Kaarlaea,  going  one 
^ay  to  visit  the  superior  of  the  French  mission  school,  which  is 
pleasantly  placed  about  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  dividing 
range.  Looking  on  our  way  into  one  of  the  native  Government 
schools  (which  are  distributed  abundantly  throughout  the  islands, 
evtry  person  being  educated),  the  scholars  gave  us  a  specimen  of 
their  class  singing,  which  was  good.  They  have  wonderfully  power- 
ful  voices ;  one  song  in  which  they  imitated  musical  instruments 
"was  most  amusing. 

The  natives  are  a  very  easy-going,  good-tempered  race;  similar 
in  feature  to  the  New  Zealand  Maori,  but  with  a  softer  expression. 
The  men  wear,  when  in  town,  the  European  dress  •  the  women 
a  long,  loose  gown  hanging  from  the  shoulders.  This  sensible  dress 
for  a  hot  climate  was  introduced  by  the  missionaries  both  here  and 
at  Tahiti ;  their  houses  are  constructed  of  thick  plaited  grass  thatch 
on  a  wooden  frame,  and  inside  the  floor  is  well  covered  with  mats— 
a  raised  space  thickly  strewn  with  finer  mat  being  used  for  sleeping 
— everything  beautifully  clean  and  sweet ;  singularly  they  them, 
selves  have  no  smell — a  very  unusual  circumstance  among  coloured 
races. 

One  evening  we  had  a  feast  at  one  of  the  native  "  bailees  ;  " 
the  dishes  consisted  of  **poy  " — a  slightly  acid  sticky  paste,  made 
by  mashing  the  root  of  the  taro  plant,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment. 
The  natives  almost  live  on  this — eaten  with  raw  salt-fish  as  a 
relish — and  very  fat  it  makes  them.  The  right  way  to  eat  it  is 
for  a  party  to  squat  round  the  poy-bowl,  and  each  in  turn  to  dip 
his  forefinger  into  the  paste,  and  then  with  a  sudden  twist  of  the 
arm,  to  take  it  to  the  mouth,  which  is  some  distance  off,  because 
-the  head  should  be  thrown  well  back,  and  the  eyes  almost 
closed,  so  as  thoroughly  to  realise  the  exquisite  flavour  it  possesses 
—at  least,  according  to  native  ideas.  Our  other  dishes  consisted 
of  mullet,  beautifully  baked  by  hot  stones,  and  wrapped  in  leaves 
to  preserve  their  juices.  Taro  is  a  mealy  root,  grown  in  constantly 
inundated  ground.  The  tops,  like  spinach,  are  eaten  with  a  pickled 
Hmuweed,  somewhat  resembling  laver. 
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We  ate   "well,  and   did  not  feel  bad  next  morning  when  we- 
rode  back  to  Honolulu.      On   the  way  we  saw  a  little  lassoing 
of  cattle,  which  practice  the    natives   have   adopted   from   Cali- 
fornia, with  the  Mexican   or  Spanish   saddle,  stirrups,  and  Don 
Quixote  spurs. 

The   evening  of  that   day    we  found  the  schooner,   **  Nettie- 
Merrill,"  sailed  for  Hilo,  in  Hawaii,  so  we  determined  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  volcano  of  Kilauea. 
Out  course  to  Hilo,  in  a  straight  line,  was  but  an  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  ;  but  we  had  the  wind  against  us,  and  so  our  course- 
was  prolonged,  through  tacking,  to  four-hundred  and  seventy  rnile^ 
which  took  seventy  hours.     On  board  we  had  a  large  party  of 
natives,  who  are  great  travellers,  and  are  continually  moving  from 
island    to    island    to    see    their  friends ;    one   of    them    was    a 
native  schoolmaster — a  very  intelligent   man  of  about   twenty- 
four.       By   rather  an  antiquated   missionary   law  a   native  can 
never  become  a  first-class  teacher,  and  his  salary  is  limited  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  while  an  European's  lowest 
salary  is  seven-hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Our  captain  was  remarkably  quiet ;  and  we  were  astonished 
to  hear  none  of  the  oaths  which  are  usual  with  American  and 
other  sea  captains  of  his  class.  After  landing  at  Hilo,  we 
found  he  had  checked  himself  out  of  respect  for  an  American 
missionary,  who  was  a  passenger ;  and  he  told  us  he  meant  ta 
make  up  for  lost  time — well  did  he  keep  his  word.  I  have  never 
heard  another  man  use  so  many  far-fetched,  useless  blasphemies  as 
he  did  that  evening. 

We  had  letters  to  a  hospitable,  old  whaling  captain  at  Hilo, 
who  was  most  kind  in  putting  us  up  in  his  good  house,  and 
engaging  horses  for  us  to  ride  to  Kilauea  the  following  morning. 
Our  host  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  whom 
he  called  "  a  regular  brick."  The  year  before,  when  the  duke  was 
his  guest,  he  had  taken  him  to  a  waterfall  near  Hilo,  forty  feet  in 
height,  down  which  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  headers. 
**  No  sooner  had  the  duke  seen  these  fellows  going  over,"  said  our 
host,  '*  than  he  stripped,  saying  over  he  must  go  too,  and  over  he- 
went,  like  a  regular  brick." 

Hilo  is  a  small  town,  and  the  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  very  luxuriant,  owing  to  the  north-east  exposure.  Rain  falls 
here  almost  daily  ;  and  yet  the  air  is  perfectly  dry,  no  dampness 
in  houses.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  porous  volcanic  soil 
80  quickly  absorbing  the  rain,  the  whole  of  this  coast  having  been 
covered  at  one  time  or  other  by  scoria  from  the  huge  Kilauea, 
although  it  is  thirty  miles  distant,  as  we  found  next  day  when  we 
rode  up  there,  our  road  being  over  a  lava  bed  the  whole  way.  Very 
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iineven,  rough  riding  it  was.    The  country  covered  with  low  scrubs 
palm,  and  fern,  with  occasional  belts  of  forest,  in  which  I  saw  some 
specimens  of  the  fem-tree,   but  quite  dwarf  compared  to  those 
•of  New  Zealand. 

The  thirty  miles  took  us  nine  hours  to  accomplish,  and  we 
were  glad  to  get  into  the  "  Volcano  House,"— a  very  comfortable 
thatched  place,  presided  over  by  a  Chinaman,  who  proved  to  be  a 
fair  cook.  The  ascent  from  the  coast  is  so  gradual  that  one  is  sur- 
<prised  to  hear  this  house  is  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it  is 
built  but  one  hundred  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  enormous  crater 
—the  active  part  of  which,  to  the  south,  about  two  miles  distant, 
.glared  out  finely  through  the  darkness,  as  we  arrived. 

The  next  morning  was  misty ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  crater 
were  hidden  from  us  when  we  started  to  explore  it.  Soon,  how. 
•«ver,  the  tropical  sun  dispelled  the  fog  and  enabled  us  to  realise 
its  enormous  size.  In  shape  it  is  oval,  being  about  three  miles 
north  and  south,  and  two  and  a  quarter  east  and  west.  The  sides 
are  mostly  precipitous,  in  places  thickly  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
varying  in  height  from  five  to  seven  hundred  feet  ;  its  situation  is 
Tiot  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  as  one's  general  idea  of  a  volcano 
ivould  lead  one  to  expect,  but  on  the  side  of  the  huge  table- 
topped  *'  Mauna  Loa,"  whose  broad  summit  makes  one  doubt  the 
height  ascribed,  viz.,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  the 
•crater  of  Kilauea  being  about  one-third  of  the  distance. 

We  descended  to  the  bed  of  lava,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
crater,  and  walked  over  it  towards  the  southern  end.  In  places  we 
«came  upon  ridges  of  boulders,  thrust  up  about  twenty-five  feet 
^bove  the  level,  during  the  great  eruption  of  April,  1868,  which 
much  altered  the  appearance  of  the  crater.  It  is  said  that  a 
sheet  of  flame  shot  up  three  miles  into  the  air  during  that  erup- 
tion.  An  Englishman,  resident  at  Lahaiua,  on  the  Island  of  Maui, 
ninety  miles  to  the  N.N.W.,  assured  me  that  he  had  read  a  book 
by  its  light. 

Proceeding  towards  the  south  end  we  came  upon  hot  lava, 
only  emitted  a  week  before.  This  was  quite  hot  to  the  feet, 
and,  looking  down  into  the  cracks,  red  heat  was  quite  visible* 
Near  here  were  about  ten  small  cones  vomiting  hot  lava,  which  was 
slowly  trickling  down  their  sides.  Here,  also,  we  collected  some  of 
•**Pele'8  hair,"  a  curious,  vitreous  substance,  in  threads  like  spun 
glass,  which  came  out  of  the  belching  cones,  and  blew  away  on  the 
wind.  "  Pele  "  was  an  ancient  native  goddess,  who,  by  trtidition^ 
inhabited  this  spot,  and  hence  is  it  held  in  great  dread  by  the 
natives,  and  never  visited. 

We  climbed  the  south-east  side  and  walked  round  towards 
IkmhQ' through  very  bare  country — ihere  is  no  vegetation  whatever 
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for  ten  miles  in  this  direction,  the  eruption  of  1868  having  covered 
the  country  with  lava  and  ashes,  and  done  immense  damage. 
Numerous  jets  of  sulphurous  steam  spurt  up  from  the  cracks  on 
this  side,  and  thatched  huts  have  been  built  over  some  of  them,  as 
they  form  capital  vapour  baths.  Great  quantities  of  **  pulufem  " 
grow  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Lea.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
is  found  a  brown,  hairy  texture,  which,  when  cleaned,  is  a  great 
article  of  export  to  the  United  States  for  stuffing  cushions  and 
mattrasses. 

The  next  day  we  rode  back  to  Hilo,  on  the  way  getting  a  fine 
view  of  the  other  mountain  of  Hawaii,  which  had  been  clouded  on 
our  way  up  ;  its  name  is  ^'  Manua  Kea,"  also  table- topped,  and  in 
height,  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Hawaii, 
like  the  other  islands  of  this  group,  possesses  a  most  luxuriant 
east  coast ;  the  west,  not  subject  to  the  north-east  trade  wind,  is 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  has  to  be  assisted  by  irrigation.  It  was  on  the 
arid  side  of  this  island  at  Eealakeakua  Bay  that  Captain  Cook  was 
murdered  in  1779  ;  the  missionaries  have  indeed  to  be  praised  for 
the  change  in  the  natives  since  that  date.  I  believe  no  other 
people  have  been  so  completely  civilised  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  Amongst  the  employments  m  which  they 
are  engaged,  whaling  appears  to  suit  them  best.  Our  host  at 
Hilo,  "who,  for  many  years  had  commanded  whalers,  told  us  that 
the  Kanakas  could  stand  greater  exposure  to  cold  than  any  nation 
he  had  seen,  and  that  this  great  recommendation  for  a  whaler  did 
not  appear  to  fail  them  after  a  long  absence  from  their  country, 
the  caloric  in  their  blood  being  inexhaustible. 

On  our  way  back  to  Honolulu  we  stayed  a  day  at  Lahaina, 
the  town  of  the  Island  of  Maui.  It  is  pleasantly  planted  with 
groves  of  bread  fruit,  mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  large  sugar  plantations.  The  interior  of  the  island  is,  I  heard, 
very  desolate — in  fact,  nothing  but  the  debris  sent  forth  from  the 
immense  extinct  volcano  of  Haleakala,  which  is  situated  about 
twelve  miles  bova  Lahaina  at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  feet ;  its  crater  is  nine  miles  in  diameter,  twenty-seven  in 
circumference,  and  about  two  thousand  feet  in  depth,  numerous 
cones,  dotting  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  Unfortunately,  we  had  not 
time  to  visit  this  most  stupendous  specimen  of  volcanoes,  which  is 
fortunately  extinct. 

On  our  return  to  Honolulu  we,  one  morning,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  members, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  natives,  but  there  are  some  American 
and  English  among  them.  All  the  ministers  are  either  Americans 
or  English — ^the  former  preponderating — in  fact,  the  islands  are 
almost  American ;  the  chief  mercantile  houses  and  sugar  plantations. 
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being  owned  by  Yankees  ;  and  the  native  Volunteer  Army  being 
clothed  in  the  adaptation  of  the  French  uniform  which  is  affected 
by  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  a  good  view  of  the  Hawaian  Army  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Establish, 
ment  of  a  Protestant  Mission  in  the  Islands.  The  day  was  kept  as 
a  general  holiday.  The  different  schools  marched  in  procession, 
holding  gay  banners  and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  chanting  appro- 
priate hymns.  The  cortege  was  headed  by  the  native  troops  in 
their  cloth  uniforms,  by  no  means  suited  to  the  climate.  After 
service  at  the  cathedral  a  feed  was  provided  for  five  thousand 
people  upon  long  tables  in  the  church  enclosure.  The  feast  con- 
sisted  of  much  poy,  bread,  cake,  mangoes,  and  ginger-beer. 

His  Majesty,  Kamehameha  V.,  visited  the  assemblage  with 
his  sister-in-law,  Queen  Emma  ;  they  were  not  received  with  any 
loud  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  He  is,  or  was,  a  very  stout,  heavy, 
looking  man,  by  repute  very  obstinate,  sensual,  and  money- 
grubbing. 

A  ride  round  the  Island  of  Oahu  enabled  us  to  see  the  north- 
east end  of  the  land.  About  ten  miles  out  from  Honolulu  we  came 
to  a  high,  well-grassed  plateau  of  rolling  downs,  bordered  to  the 
north  by  a  high  range  of  rocky  mountains,  one  of  which  attains  the 
height  of  four  thousand  feet.  These  downs  extend  for  twenty 
miles,  and  afford  good  pasture  for  many  herds.  Our  last  days  at 
Honolulu  were  rendered  lively  by  the  arrival  in  the  roads  of  the 
British  flying  squadron,  under  Admiral  Hornby.  The  officers  and 
men  were  well  entertained  by  the  inhabitants;  Queen  Emma 
giving  to  the  former  a  dinner  and  dance  at  her  pretty  villa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Nuanu  Valley. 

When  our  month  was  up  we  left  for  San  Francisco  in  the 
steamer  "Ajax,"  made  famous  for  her  rolling  propensities  by 
Mark  Twain  in  one  of  his  humorous  books.  We  were  sorry  indeed 
to  leave,  having  enjoyed  the  free  life  and  beautiful  climate  exceed- 
ingly. The  heat  had  not  inconvc  nienced  us  at  all,  although  we  had 
passed  most  of  our  time  in  the  open  air  and  at  the  hottest  season^ 
the  sun's  rays  being  tempereu  by  the  moist  trade  wind. 
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SENSITIVE    PEOPLE. 


BY    EMMA    ELIZA    HAMILTON. 


"  Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore  prey,  is  upon 
other  sensitive  creatures." 

Temple. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Vakious  were  the  young  baronet's  plans  for  happiness,  con. 
tinually  flitting  oyer  his  fancy  and  as  rapidly  vanishing;  one 
alone  kept  steady  possession, — Sibald  resolved  to  be  a  popular  man,, 
not  only  extremely  popular,  but  more  so  than  any  man  in  the 
county  had  ever  been.  Future  annals  of  Salopia  should  record  his 
name  as  '*  Sir  Sibald  the  Good,"  the  benefactor  of  the  county,  the 
guardian  of  its  rights.  He  would  dig  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for 
coal  mines — lead  mines  ;  he  would  erect  cotton  mills  which  should 
put  Lancashire  to  the  blush — build  model  villages — model  cottages 
for  the  poor,  with  a  neat  parlour,  best  bedroom,  laundry,  and 
patent  range  in  the  kitchen.  But  first  he  would  become  known  by 
some  wide-extended,  pleasing  act — he  had  heard  and  read  of  feasts 
and  festivities  initiated  by  landlords  for  their  tenants — a  gathering 
of  all  under  his  rule. 

To  mature  the  plan  he  must  consult  the  steward;  and  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  was  appointed  for  arranging  due  prepara- 
tions. In  obedience  to  the  summons,  Mr.  Jones  entered  hi& 
master's  presence. 

"Jones,"  said  the  Baronet,  **  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  nstmes  of  all  the  tenant  farmers,  whether  of  much  land  or 
small  farms?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Sibald  ;  I  know  them  all." 

**  Good !  Now,  I  intend,  Jones,  to  give  a  dinner  to  all — no  dis- 
tinctions of  class  or  politics — all  farmers  who  rent  land  under  the 
Trevanion  property,  with  all  their  farm  labourers,  shall  dine  in 
tents,  on  the  forty-acre  field.  Mr.  Mansfield  thinks  the  meadow, 
just  beyond  the  shrubbery  belt,  will  be  the  best  place." 

"  Decidedly,  Sir  Sibald  !" 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  can  fix  an  eligible  day,  let  me  know  t 
and  send  invitations  in  my  name  to  a  rural  feast.  All  the  men  to 
£nner,  their  wives  and  families  to  tea  the  same  afternoon." 
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"Precisely,  Sir Sibaldl'* 

''How  are  they  to  be  amused  after  dinner?  These  summer 
days  the  evenings  are  long  before  it  is  dark." 

*'  Sports,  Sir  Sibald !  the  sports  !  " 

''Ah,  I  approve  of  those  manly  exercises-r-training  youths  to 
endurance  ;  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  at  Eton.  Cricket,  wrestling,  quoits  !  Yes ;  I  approve  of 
those  sports." 

"  Under  favour,  Sir  Sibald,  the  farmers  in  these  parts  do  not 
hold  much  to  cricketing.  'Tis  the  younger  men  who  take  to  the 
sports. ' ' 

'*  Tell  me,  Jones,  their  usual  amusements,  and,  if  you  recollect, 
what,  on  similar  occasions,  were  awarded  as  prizes  to  the  successful 
candidates." 

'*  We  had  a  hint,  Sir  Sibald,  from  Mr.  Mansfield  of  your 
generous  intentions,  therefore  I  drew  out  a  list  of  the  sports  mostly 
adopted  in  these  parts." 

(The  steward  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket) 

"  Very  good !"  replied  Sibald ;  "  read  the  {list  you  have  made." 

"  First  prize  for  foot  race— half. a-mile :  thirty  shillings  and  a  gold 
pin. 

"  That  gives  agility  ;  proceed  Jones." 

Second  prize :  climbing  a  greased  pole  for  a  live  goose :  the 
goose." 

"  Omit  that,  Jones — it  is  disgusting." 

"  Under  favour.  Sir  Sibald,  the  pole  is  the  chiefest  of  all :  the 
young  men  would  not  thank  you  without  it." 

"  Strange  vulgarity !     Bead  on,  if  you  please." 

"  Third  :  Donkey  race,  face  to  tail,  one  mile  round  and  round : 
prize,  a  new  bridle.  Filth  :  Grinning  through  a  horse  collar  :  prize, 
)ialf.a.crown." 

No  comment  or  reply. 

"  Women's  Prizes. 

."  Tub  race  round  the  field :  prize,  a  cotton  gown." 
"  Tub  race !    What  is  it  you  cdean,  Jones  ?" 
"Under  favour.  Sir  Sibald,  racing  without  shoes  or  stockings  in 
a  washing.tub  full  of  water.' ' 

"  Degrading  I  end  the  catalogue." 

"Riding  on  a  pig  round  and  round:  prize,  gold  earrings— 
leoond  prize  half-a-crown.". 
.    No  reply. 

"Banning  for  a  shift:  prize,  the  shift,.     Then,  Sir  Sibald, 
Uj:  Urn  sportB  ooDclude  with '  kisdng  in  the  ring.*  *' 
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"  No  matter,  Jones,  you  have  said  enough,"  was  the  Baronet's 
Temark,  as  the  steward  closed  his  memoranda.book  and  replaced  it 
in  his  pocket.  **  Send  Mrs.  Morton  here  ;  I  will  give  orders  respect- 
ing the  tenant's  dinners,  and  the  tea  for  the  women." 

Be  it  observed  the  housekeeper  .seldom  stood  upright.  Any 
order  from  Sir  Sibald,  any  reference  to  special  duty — above  all, 
l)eing  summoned  to  her  master's  presence,  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  Mrs.  Morton's  knees  and  spinal  structure  bent  towards  the 
■ground. 

"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Morton,"  said  Sir  Sibald,  as  that  official 
-gently  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door.  '*  I  wish  to  give  in- 
structions for  the  tenant  farmers'  dinner ;  Jones  will  fix  the  day, 
And  let  you  know  it." 

**  And  an  auspicious  day  it  will  be,"  replied  the  housekeeper, 
as  she  settled  her  portly  form  into  an  amply -cushioned  distant 
chair. 

'*  I  desire  that  everything  should  be  on  the  most  liberal  scale." 

**  Of  course.  Sir  Sibald  ;   we  are  all  aware  of  that." 

**  Prepare,  then,  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  that  is  usual  on  such 
occasions :  the  wives  and  daus:hters  will  come  to  tea." 

"  And  happy  they  will  be,  poor  things ;  they  don't  often  get 
•such  a  treat." 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Morton,  you  best  know  what  they  like : 
plenty  of  cakes,  cream,  fruit,  and  preserves." 

**  With  humble  opinion,  Sir  Sibald,  I  don't  think  the  grown 
women  care  much  for  cakes  or  sweets — in  course,  we  must  leave 
them  for  the  children  ;  the  mothers  are  more  in  the  substantials.  I 
diall  throw  in  a  few  dozen  of  meat  pies,  eggs  and  bacon,  and  beef 
rolls." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Morton;  do  as  you  judge  best,"  said  Sir 
Sibald,  waving  his  hand  in  dismissal. 

The  housekeeper  rose,  but  instead  of  leaving  the  room,  she 
approached  the  table  where  her  master  had  begun  to  resume  his  pen. 

"  With  permission.  Sir  Sibald  " — she  spoke  very  low.  *'  What 
about  the  teas  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Jones  will  calculate  how  many  we 
may  expect,  and  give  out  the  gin !  " 

Sir  Sibald  dropped  the  pen,  and  looked  straight  up  in  Mrs. 
Morton's  face. 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  he,  **  really  mean,  Mrs.  Morton,  that  the 
women  in  this  place  drink  gin  ?" 

**By  no  manner  of  means,  Sir  Sibald,"  replied  the  house, 
keeper,  with  honest  confidence  of  virtue.  "  They  never  drink  gin, 
bat  on  joyful  occasions  they  take  a  drop  of  gin  in  their  tea.  We 
reckon,  Sir  Sibald,  one  bottle  of  gin  to  six  teas— each  female  taking 
four  cups,  that  is  very  moderate." 
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''  Make  them  happy  their  own  way/'  said  the  Baronet,  again 
waving  a  dismissal.  His  sensitive  feelings  were  thrown  back— alL 
interest  in  the  affair  drawn  off*.  He  only  inquired  at  what  time  he- 
should  be  expected  to  visit  the  tents.  On  this  point  he  consulted. 
Mr.  Jones. 

**  Under  favour,*'  said  the  steward,  **  I  would  suggest  that  tho^ 
men  bhould  fir^t  finish  their  beef  and  mutton;  the  speeches 
may  come  in  with  the  plum  puddings,  the  ducks  and  green. 
peas. 

*'  Yes  !"  said  the  Baronet,  with  a  suppressed  sigh.  "  Yes !  let 
the  rage  of  hunger  be  assuaged,  the  animal  nature  gorged,  before- 
man  can  bring  his  mind  to  higher  pleasures.  When  will  be  the 
day?*' 

**  Should  it  meet  your  pleasure.  Sir  Sibald,  next  Thursilay; 
this  is  Friday,  and  the  hay  will  be  all  stacked  by  Wednesday,, 
the  latest." 

*'  Very  well,  remind  me  of  the  day  that  morning." 

Not  with  this  apathy  did  Charles  Mansfield  anticipate  the  rural 
gathering.  He  went  round  among  the  farmers,  got  acquainted 
with  them  all — found  out  the  prettiest  girls  to  engage  for  the- 
dance,  stripped  the  conservatories  to  decorate  the  tents ;  rode  ten 
miles  to  get  a  military  band.  This  excitement  wearied  Sibald ;  he 
wished  his  friend  would  take  things  quietly,  and  not  evince  such 
exuberant  delight. 

Now  a  keen  observer  would  have  detected  in  the  glimmer  of 
Charles's  bright  blue  eyes,  a  latent  mischief— some  plan  beyond 
flirtation  with  the  farmer's  daughters. 

The  Thursday  morning  dawned  auspiciously.  No  threatening 
clouds  bespoke  a  noontide  shower.  The  military  band  came  up  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  played  appropriate  tunes  under  the  win- 
dows  of  the  ancient  hall — then,  guided  by  Jones,  who  had  orders  to 
preside  in  the  principal  farmers'  tent,  the  band  marched  round  the 
field,  playing  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  other 
popular  pieces. 

Sir  Sibald  did  not  **  show  "until  his 'presence  was  expected. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  farmers'  tent,; walking  slowly  down 
along  the  tables,  with  the  air  of  a  victimised  man  called  to  a 
painful  duty.  Where  was  the  genial  hospitable  smile  so  cheering 
to  the  poor  man's  heart,  when,  labour  put  aside,  he*meets  the 
kindly  smile  of  his  master  ?  Wanting  are  the  hearty  words,  pro- 
mising encouragement  to  manly  industiy,  and  hopes  for  prosperous 
seasons. 

Sibald,  in  a  dry  formal  tone,  merely  said,  ''  I  hope  you  are 
enjoying  yourselves,"  and  passed  on. 

Tbe  Baronet  was  a  handsome  fellow !     When  in  any  way  ''  put 
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•out,"  the  features  were  drawn  down  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It 
was  an  ill-tempered,  yet  not  a  stupid  look — comfortless,  thoroughly 
cmgenial,  were  the  only  terms  with  which  to  describe  it.  Then  the 
promoter  of  this  happy  day  walked  to  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
table.  Jones  had  orders  to  assume  the  president's  chair  (and  he, 
being  small  of  stature,  had  it  raised  a  step  so  as  to  place  him  on 
A  level  with  the  stalwart  farmer)  ;  here  the  Baronet's  final  duty  was 
to  be  accomplished.  Jones  would  place  in  his  master's  hand  the 
silver  tankard,  and  Sir  Sibald  drink  to  the  health  and  longevity 
•of  the  guests. 

The  chair  was  so  bedecked  and  wreathed  with  laurel,  that  the 
form  it  sustained  was  hardly  visible  ;  but  Sir  Sibald  put  forth  his 
hand  in  the  right  direction  to  take  the  cup,  when  lo !  instead  of 
Jones's  long  fingers,  he  received  it  from  the  firm  grasp  of  a  stranger. 
Surprise  and  anger  mingled  in  his  breast — pressing  against  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  he  encountered  the  broad,  athletic  shoulders  of  Charles 
Mansfield.  At  the  signal  from  the  president,  the  band  he  had 
placed  in  the  tent  struck  up,  '*  See,  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  !" 
Charles's  voice,  responsive,  shouts,  **  Rise,  my  friends !  pledge  me  in 
the  toast — *  Health  and  happiness  to  Sir  Sibald  Trevanion  !  Three 
times  three !'  " 

Up  rose  the  jolly  farmers — "  Hip,  hip !  hurrah  !" 

"  One  cheer  more  !"  cried  Charles,  snatching  the  tankard  from 
his  friend's  hand,  and  draining  it  off  in  true  style;  **one  more!" 
Fjurmer's  lusty  lungs  gav6  out  a  deafening,  uproarious  shout,  while 
the  Baronet  stood  silent  as  a  statue ;  longer  and  longer  his  visage 
^s  the  clamour  grew  more  loud,  until  at  last  the  victimised  man 
held  up  his  hand,  appealing  for  mercy.  He  felt  he  could  bear  no 
more.  He  found  escape,  for  the  guests  wishing  to  return  to  their 
•creature  comforts,  sat  down.  A  narrow  lane  was  thus  left  open,  by 
which  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  nor  drew  breath  until  he  reached 
the  open  field,  where  the  fresh  air  restored  his  nerves,  and  he  paused 
a  few  moments,  relieved  from  the  combined  odours  of  hot  meats, 
fat  farmers,  and  tobacco.  Having  regained  equanimity,  he  returned 
to  the  mansion,  entered  the  library,  and  closed  the  door.  Although 
extremely  angry  with  Charles,  regard  for  his  friend  prompted  the 
desire  to  throw  the  blame  on  another  person.  So  the  steward  was 
summoned,  accused  of  having  deserted  his  post,  and  caused  annoy, 
ance  to  his  master. 

"Pray,  what  was  the  reason  my  order  was  disobeyed  \  that  you 
should  preside  in  the  principal  tent,  and  repress  all  clamour  while  I 
•remained  there?" 

"  Sir  Sibald,"  replied  the  steward,  in  the  firm  tone  of  conscious 
innocence,  **you  must  ask  Mr.  Mansfield.  I  had  just  stepped  up 
to  the  chair,  in  obedience,  Sir  Sibald,  to  your  honourable  order. 
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when  in  comes  Mr.  Charles  with  a  lot  of  young  men,  with  banners^ 
and  rubbish,  and  cheering  like  mad.  Then  up  he  comes  to  me, 
seizes  my  arm,  and  swings  me  from  the  step,  for  all  the  world  as 
you  would  go  to  drown  a  kitten ;  and  he  says,  *  Come  down,  old 
boy ;  thege  frolics  do  not  suit  your  age.  You'll  be  shaky,  not  able- 
to  draw  a  cork  to-morrow.'  'But,  Mr.  Charles,  I  had  orders.'  '  Never 
mind !  get  off — ^away  with  you  ! '  What  could  I  do  ?  What  was  my 
strength  against  his  ?  I  was  shocked.  Sir  Sibald,  to  see  Mr.  Mans- 
field so  hand  and  glove  with  such  people.  I  heard  him,  with  my 
own  proper  ears,  promise  Dick  Brown  to  be  his  *  best  man  next 
Saturday.'  Dick  is  Farmer  Stack's  carter,  and  is  going  to  marry 
Widow  Quelch's  daughter.  Mrs.  Quelch  has  a  mangle.  As  I  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Morton,  just  now,  I  wondered  how  a  young  gentle- 
man could  lower  himself  in  such  a  manner." 

**  No  doubt  Mr.  Mansfield  feels  it  dull  here,  and  requires 
amusement,"  said  the  Baronet,  silencing  the  social  opinions  of 
Jones. 

**  If  I  maybe  permitted,  I  should  say  no  person  could  be  dull  in 
Sir  Sibald  Trevanion's  society." 

Sir  Sibald  knew  this  was  humbug,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  ;. 
but  it  tasted  sweet,  and  he  swallowed  it.  Then  turning  more 
graciously  to  the  steward,  desired  him  to  tell  the  servants  they 
might  all  adjourn  to  the  field  ;  as  he  should  require  no  attendance. 
Dinner  at  half-past  eight,  and  to  be  kept  waiting  until  Mr.  Mans, 
field  came  in. 

The  Baronet  remained  in  solitary  meditation  on  the  follies  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  whita  the  distant  shouts  and  the  merry  laughter 
fell  on  his  ears,  as  winners  and  losers  at  **  the  sports  "  raised  the 
applause  or  derision  of  their  companions. 

Charles's  voice  was  distinctly  heard  among  the  rest,  the  spirit 
of  an  Etonian  was  in  him.  Foot  races,  high  leaps ;  he  won  the 
prizes,  and  bestewed  them  on  the  girls'  sweethearts.  He  threw  off 
the  "Highland  fling,  and  the  Irish  jig,"  and  when  at  ten  o'clock 
the  happy  throng  wended  their  several  ways  home,  the  young  hero 
of  the  day  returned  to  his  friend,  and  tlirowing  himself  into  the  arm- 
chair, called  for  a  glass  of  home-brewed. 

**  I  am  surprised,  Charles !"  said  Sir  Sibald  (in  accents  border, 
ing  on  pity  and  gentle  reproof).  **  I  cannot  comprehend  how  you 
can  find  amusement  in  such  vulgar  scenes.' ' 

*'  Oh,  it  was  glorious  !      One  of  my  partners,  a  very  pretty  girl^ 
assured  me  she  was  as  wet  as  a  mop  ;  and  a  jolly  young  farmer, 
having  danced  down  thirty  couples  to  the  tune  of  *  Off  she  goes  V 
exclaimed,  at  the  end,  '  A  shilling  for  a  dry  shirt !'  " 

"Say  no  more!"  ejaculated  the  Baronet.     "Let  us  go  to- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

August  is  come !  Hail  to  thee,  fecund  mother,  in  the  maturity 
of  thy  beauty,  bringing  to  us  thy  progeny,  the  golden  harvest,  the 
luscious  fruits,  the  gorgeous. tinted  flowers  !  We  will  rejoice  with 
thee,  mindless  of  approaching  frosts  and  withered  leaves  !  August 
is  come !  Trevanion's  lofty  windows  glow  in  the  ruddy  sunset ; 
the  lark  sings  up  to  heaven ;  the  shepherd  leads  his  flock  to  the 
clover  fields  ;  nature  reposes  in  plenitude  of  content,  and  calls  on 
man  to  join  in  thankful  hymns  of  praise. 

Sir  Sibald  is  left  to  his  own  contemplations.  Charles  has 
gone  with  his  imcle.  Captain  Mansfield,  on  a  shooting  excursion  to 
Scotland  ;  the  baronet  has  refused  to  join  the  party,  as  Major  Qab 
is  to  be  one. 

Sir.  Sibald  dislikes  the  gallant  major.  He  considers  him  too 
fond  of  long  histories  connected  with  foreign  campaigns  and 
marvellous  instances  of  his  own  adventurous  valour.  Sir  Sibald  is 
wrong.  We  respect  and  admire  Major  Gab  for  his  tact  in  laying 
the  scene  where  he  displayed  such  heroic  deeds  at  so  wide  a  geo. 
graphical  distance  that  few  of  his  hearers  could  contradict  him ; 
for  surely  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  than  to  be  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  wonderful,  exciting  narrative  by  some  literal, 
matter-of-fact  question.  However,  we  cannot  all  see  things  in  the 
same  light ;  and  Sibald' s  aversion  to  Oab  was  immovable. 

During  his  friend's  absence  he  once  thought  of  going  to  London, 
— there  in  August  would  be  deep  silence ;  shutters  closed,  clubs 
empty,  hotels  no  longer  echoing  the  hurried  steps  of  arriving  guests, 
the  constant  ringing  of  summonses  to  waiters  otherwise  engaged,  or 
the  fierce  driving  of  cabs  to  the  portal ;  but  again  there  was  a 
chance  of  annoyance  from  gas-pipes  under  repair,  street-paving,  &c., 
matters  specially  looked  to  when,  in  August,  **  London  is  out  of 
town." 

The  Baronet  resolved  to  remain  at  the  Hall ;  perfect  quiet  had 
reigned  there  during  the  last  week.  No  longer  was  he  disturbed 
by  the  rude  laughter  of  his  own  domestics  playing  croquet  late  in 
the  sunamer's  evening  in  an  adjacent  field,  where  the  servant-maids 
tucked  up  their  gowns  as  high  as  any  ladies  in  the  land,  and  trailled 
their  maUets  in  the  same  coquettish  style.  If  the  ancles  displayed 
gratis  to  the  public  were  not  so  slender  as  those  of  higher  blood, 
the  emulative  intent  was  quite  as  praiseworthy. 

Sibald  felt  thankful  for  this  quiet  state  of  the  household, 
although  deprived  of  that  entire  felicity  which  he  should  enjoy, 
were  all  his  fellow-creatures  possessed  of  minds  exactly  resembling 
his  own.     A  desire  of  popularity  induced  him  to  accept  dinner 
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invitations  and  return  them.  The  gentlemen  voted  the  young 
Baronet  proud,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  of  Salopian  society  in 
particular  ;  the  women  decided  that  he  was  exquisitely  handsome, 
awfully  clever,  and  vastly  eccentric. 

Except  on  these  gastronomic  occasions,  Sir  Sibald's  evenings 
were  passed  in  lonely  strolls,  meditating  on  sublime  impossibilities 
long  after  the  conjugal  nightingale  had  retired,  and  only  the 
mournful  hooting  of  the  owl  in  her  ivy  nest  was  heard  around  the 
ancient  Hall.  It  was  his  happiest  time,  and  he  believed  the  quiet 
he  enjoyed  was  in  coasequence  of  the  watchful  care  of  Mrs.  Morton. 
He  had  given  strict  orders  to  that  worthy  housekeeper  that  all 
noise  and  late  hours  among  the  servants  should  be  prevented  ;  he 
found  his  orders  were  obeyed.  Jones,  the  head  butler,  must  like- 
wise have  done  his  part.  So  it  was  to  the  mother  of  the  maids 
to  whom  he  owed  the  chief  praise  in  repressing  the  clamour  of 
female  voices,  so  discordant  to  his  sensitive  ears. 

The  Baronet  felt  anxious  to  testify  the  sense  of  Mrs.  Morton's 
obedience  as  regarded  the  peaceful  regulation  of  the  household. 
She  was  accordingly  summoned  to  his  presence.  With  cordial 
frankness,  very  amiable  and  condescending,  he  expressed  his  thanks, 
to  which  the  housekeeper  respectfully  replied — 

"  I  am  truly  happy,  Sir  Sibald,  that  my  poor  endeavours  meet 
your  appreciation.  I  do  my  best — a  woman  can  do  no  more.  In 
the  first  place,  Sir  Sibald,  I  have  forbidden  the  girls  having  their 
young  men  rollicking  about  the  house  in  the  evening,  kissing  and 
drinking  the  best  ale.  As  Mr.  Jones  remarked  to  me  only  yester- 
day, that  make  the  odds  of  £100  a-year  in  the  house  expense.  The 
maids  have  their  Sundays  in  turn,  and  a  week-day  once  a  month — 
quite  enough,  I  consider,  for  respectable  young  women.  In  the 
evening,  when  their  work  is  done,  they  set  down  to  needlework,  or 
read  good  books — *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or  *  Jane  Hop  wood.' 
And,  Sir  Sibald,  I  don't  disdain  to  take  a  hand  at  cribbage  with  the 
under  coachman — Mr.  Trotter  goes  home  to  his  family,  but  Thomas 
used  to  lark  about  in  tbe  evening,  or  sit  at  the  '  Trevanion  Arms,' 
idling  the  precious  time ;  now  he  finds  pleasure  at  home ;  and 

Williams " 

"  Very  right,"  said  Sibald,  cutting  short  the  circumstantials^^ 
*'l  thank  you!  Take  this  token  of  my; approval — a  ten-pound 
note — for  yourself,  and  distribute  this"  (another  ten  pounds), 
among  the  most  deserving  servants ;  assure  them  they  shall 
never  want  encouragement  while  the  house  is  tranquil,  as  it 
has  lately  been." 

In  receiving  the  present  and  the  speech  the  housekeeper  made 
profound  curtseys^  screwing  up  her  mouth  so  tight  that  the  feature 
became  invisible  to  the  nalced  eye. 
v.-       *       * 
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Sir  Sibald  added  a  few  more  words — 

*'  Mrs.  Morton,  in  this  small  donation  you  need  not  include  the 
grooms ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Mansfield  fees  them  very  liberally." 

'*No  doubt,  indeed,  Sir  Sibald!  Mr.  Charles  is  a  noble- 
minded  yoimg  gentleman.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  the  colour  of 
his  money  :  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Mr.  Jones  told  me 
when  he  left  the  Hall  he  had  done  the  right  thing." 

"  You  understand  my  wishes,"  said  the  Baronet,  waving  his 
hand  in  token  of  dismissal. 

That  same  day  as  evening's  shadows  drew  round,  and  a  bright 
harvest  moon  silvered  the  salient  points  of  the  landscape,  Sibald 
wandered  in  a  placid  mood  along  the  woodland  scene.  He  had 
secured  a  tranquil  home.  No  vulgar  voices,  no  exuberant  sensa- 
tion  of  youthful  pleasure  would  henceforth  ruffle  the  musings  of  his 
fancy.  As  these  agreeable  convictions  became  stronger,  the  Baronet 
passed  the  turns  and  mazes  of  shrubberies  and  walks,  which 
usually  he  trod,  and  came  in  front  of  an  ancient  tower,  standing  on 
a  slightly  elevated  mound,  a  bow  shot  from  the  walls  of  the  man- 
sion. This  tower,  the  most  ancient  relic  of  former  ages,  had  once 
been  a  strong  point  of  defence,  and  frequently,  during  the  border 
wars,  had  repelled  proud  Edward's  forces. 

In  more  peaceful  years  the  large  upper  chamber  was  converted 
into  an  armoury,  but  when  Sir  Watkin  took  down  the  choicest 
specimens  to  adorn  tbe  entrance-hall  and  banquetting-room,  the 
rest  were  tossed  back  as  valueless,  and  together  with  empty  chests, 
torn  banners  (all  that  in  theatrical  phrase  are  called  '*  Properties  "), 
were  consigned  to  oblivion  and  neglect. 

The  old  grey  tower  around  which  the  lichens  and  ivy  hung, 
formed  a  picturesque  object  from  the  neighbouring  meadows,  and 
many  a  romantic  story  was  connected  with  its  former  history. 

Sir  Sibald  was  not  a  man  to  pass  by,  forgetful  of  such 
legendary  tales  :  he  paused,  and,  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  hour, 
called  to  mind  the  many  struggles,  the  devoted  valour,  the  hopes 
and  the  efforts  that  silent  spot  had  witnessed.  While  thus  in 
wrapt  contemplation,  suddenly  there  came  on  his  ear  loud  yells  of 
laughter,  the  scuffling  of  many  feet,  the  clatter — as  it  seemed  of 
metal — and,  above  all,  the  scraping  of  a  fiddle. 

Sibald,  brave  spirit  as  he  possessed,  trembled.  He  walked 
round  the  place,  and  surveyed  every  adjoining  spot.  All  was 
silent ;  no  human  being  in  sight ;  the  sounds  evidently  came  firom 
the  tower,  and  through  the  broken  crevices,  he  could  discover 
flickering  lights  in  the  large  upper  chamber.  Presently  the  Elfish 
noises  ceased.  Sibald  waited  some  time ;  no  repetition — all  hushed. 
The  distant  clock  of  Salopford  Church  struck  twelve.  The  Baronet 
re-entered  his  tranquil  mansion.     He  knew  that  the  well-disciplined 
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household  were  long  retired  to  rest ;  and,  dismissing  his  valet,  Sir 
Sibald  sat  down  awhile,  and  pondered  over  this  strange  circum- 
stance  ere  he  also  slept,  having  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter 
fully  the  next  day. 

Perhaps  we  might  expect  that  on  this  grave  matter,  Jones,  the 
house-steward,  would  have  been  consulted  ;  but  with  all  the  respect 
his  master  entertained  for  the  character  of  that  worthy  official,  Sir 
Sibald  believed  that  Mrs.  Morton  had  the  shrewder  intellect ;  he, 
therefore,  wished  to  hear  her  opinion,  and  sent  for  her  accordingly. 

Briefly,  yet  with  much  precision,  he  narrated  the  extraordinary 
facts,  requesting  her  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  suggest 
any  explanation  that  might  occur  to  her  mind. 

For  some  moments  Mrs.  Morton  replied  not.  Taking  a  cambric 
handkerchief  firom  her  pocket  she  applied  it  to  her  eyes ;  then  in 
subdued  accents,  broken  by  her  feelings,  she  murmured — 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  honoured  master,  1  did  hope  you  might  have 
been  spared!" 

**  Spared  ?  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  ask  if  you  can  explain 
the  cause,  or  imagine  what  this  riot  meant  1" 

The  housekeeper's  head  shook  like  a  pendulum,  her  face  buried 
in  her  handkerchief. 

*'  Dear !  dear.  Sir  Sibald  !  "  she  sobbed,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
coat  sleeve — "  pardon  the  freedom  of  your  ^ithful  servant,  who 
grieves  to  distress  you.  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Jones  yesterday,  and 
at  first  we  thought  of  preparing  your  mind  for  the  awful  hour  4-  but, 
as  Mr.  Jones  remarked,  perhaps  you  might  not  walk  out  that  even- 
ing  ;  you  might  be  spared  this  year." 

"  Woman !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  shaking  oflf  her  hand — **  I 
insist  on  your  speaking  plainly.  Whatever  you  know  tell  it,  and 
cease  this  nonsense.     I  am  not  a  man  to  bear  it — speak  !" 

**Sir  Sibald,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton  (her  tone  changed  from  the 
Jachrymose  to  the  stern),  "  you  cannot  forget  that  your  grandfather, 
Sir  Watkin,  died  the  18th  of  August." 

"  WeU,  what  of  that  ?" 

*'  We  are  assured  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  lie  quiet  and  com- 
fortable ;  but  on  the  anniversary  of  his  decease,  and  just  about  that 
time,  he  is  called  up  to  be  worried  and  tormented  by  evil  spirits  for 
his  cruel  conduct  to  your  blessed  mother.     Now  you  know  all  l" 

*'  Silence,  if  you  please !"  cried  Sir  Sibald.  **  How  dare  you 
canvass  my  family  affairs  1" 

The  housekeeper  now  really  wept  in  vexatioD.  She  had  just 
cunning  enough  to  think  that  the  allusion  would  be  acceptable ; 
bat  lacking  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  human 
Sftture,  aha  thought  the  allusion  to  his  injured  parent  would  be 
•ooeptaUe.    lbs.  Morton  had  not  sufficient  sense  to  know  that 
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men  of   high    family    resent    any  remark  that    degrades    their 
ancestors. 

The  Baronet  felt  he  had  spoken  harshly.  Mrs.  Morton  could 
not  help  being  a  credulous  old  woman ;  he  soothed  her  tears, 

**  I  am  not  angry,"  said  he;  **only  I  wish  to  caution  you 
against  encouraging  such  nonsensical  gossip.  You  should  have 
more  respect  for  the  family." 

**Sir  Sibald,  goodness  knows  I  have  never  encouraged  this 
awful  story  ;  but  folks  will  hear  with  their  own  ears  and  talk  —it  is 
trial  enough  to  me !  Not  a  maid  in  the  house  will  sleep  single.  I 
was  up  half  the  night  thinking  you  might  be  alarmed,  and  want 
assistance." 

"  Retire,  Mrs.  Morton.  I  have  heard  all  I  wish  of  your  opinion, 
and  determined  how  to  act.  Let  Jervis,  the  policeman,  be  sent  for 
immediately." 

'*  In  exactly  the  time  it  would  occupy  to  convey  Jervis's 
athletic  form  from  the  kitchen  to  the  library,  his  long-toed  boots 
appeared.  Sir  Sibald  ordered  him  to  enter  and  close  the  door,  and 
having  circmnstantially  stated  the  case,  he  thus  concluded — 

"I  have,  no  doubt,  Jervis,  some  gang  of  lawless  people — 
coiners,  probably,  or  smugglers — are  in  the  tower,  and  cause  these 
strange  noises  to  frighten  my  servants  from  approaching." 

"  No  doubt.  Sir  Sibald,  you  are  right :  I  have  known  such 
things  before.  We  had  a  rare  bad  lot  this  summer  at  Salopford, 
and  never  could  find  out  where  they  were  gone." 

**  They  shall  not  be  harboured  here,"  replied  the  Baronet.  **  I 
will  not  sleep  until  search  is  made,  and  the  gang  driven  out.  There 
must  be  a  great  number  by  the  rush  of  footsteps." 

"  Thirty,  at  least,  Sir  Sibald  !  that's  about  the  number  lurking 
in  Salopford. ' ' 

"  No  matter  how  many,  were  there  a  hundred.  You  be  here, 
Jervis,  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening ;  bring  more  constables.  Any 
you  please.  Come  prepared  for  resistance.  If  the  lower  door  be 
feistened  (as,  of  course,  it  is),  we  must  force  it.  I  shall  take  my 
pistols.     You  be  here  at  nine  o'clock." 

**  Sir  Sibald,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  possibly  come  ihxB 
evening.  I  am  ordered  on  special  duty.  Mr.  Ruby's,  the  jeweller's 
shop,  was  broken  open  last  night,  and  a  great  deal  of  property 
stolen.  Our  sergeant  has  ordered  a  double  number  of  us  to  be  in 
High  Street  firom  eight  o'clock  till  three  in  the  morning,  in  case 
the  robbers  return." 

"  I  shall  speak  to  the  sergeant ;  he  will  arrange  in  some  way  for 
me." 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir  Sibald !  our  sergeant  is  gone  to  Shrewsbury 
maiket,  to  buy  a  'o^." 
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**  Jervis  !'*  (and  here  Sibald  looked  searchingly  in  the  police- 
man's  face)  ''  I  detect  in  your  countenance  and  manner  a  mental 
^reservation !  You  are  afraid  to  enter  the  Tower — no  denial ;  I  see 
you  are.    You,  too,  have  imbibed  these  absurd  ideas." 

"  I  afraid,  Sir  Sibald  ?  I  went  through  the  Indian  Mutiny.  I 
have  faced  thousands  of  the  black  imps.  We  charged  their  squares 
at  Jhansee,  and  why  should  I  be  afraid  of  them  in  the  Mount 
Tower  ?  I  was  discharged  with  three  clasps,  a  good-conduct  medal, 
*nd  a  pension  for  my  wound."      , 

**  Well,  well,  say  no  more — it  would  have  been  my  wish  to 
conduct  the  business  in  a  regular  way,  attended  by  the  police,  but 

as  you  refuse '* 

**  Any  other  evening,  Sir  Sibald,  I  shall  be  ready  T* 
**No!  I  am  resolved — if  I  must  go  alone.     So  let  it  be — if 
blood  is  shed,  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine.     I  shall  be  armed  with 
»double-barelled  pistols." 

Jervis  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  very  popular  among  the 
iemale  servants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  when  dismissed  from  the 
Baronet's  presence,  he  went  round  among  his  particular  friends, 
narrating  the  news  fix^m  Trevanion  Hall. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Sibald,  after  considering  the  whole  bearings  of 
the  case,  determined  to  do  nothing  rash — nothing  to  supply  the 
*'  Salopian  County  Chronicle  "  with  a  sensation  article — *'  Horrible 
Occurrence  at  Trevanion  Hall ;  "  and  though  with  all  his  morbid 
sensibility,  he  had  the  pluck  of  a  lion,  still  he  rather  shrunk  from 
encountering,  in  single  person,  the  desperate  gang  whom  he 
expected  to  meet  in  "The  Mount  Tower." 

After  deliberation,  Sir  Sibald  did  the  most  sensible  thing  he 
could  possibly  have  done — ^he  walked  down  to  Salopford  and  con- 
suited  Quillett.  In  spite  of  the  early  prejudice  excited  by  the 
little  lawyer's  addiction  to  "  Green  Seal,"  his  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness and  integrity  had  raised  him  considerably  in  the  Baronet's 
^opinion,  so  that  in  the  present  instance  he  consulted  him  as  a 
friend 

The  copious  detail  was  only  interrupted  by  Quillett's  brief 
remarks. 

"  Yes,"  **  Aye."  "  exactly,"  **  precisely  " — ^at  last  another  word 
i7as  uttered — "  Mum.'' 

As  this  monosyllable  came  forth,  the  lawyer  put  his  finger  to 
'his  nose. 

*•  I  am  resolved  to  search  the  matter,  and  this  very  night,'* 
«aid  Sir  Sibald. 

" So  we  will,"  replied  Quillett;  "  no  time  to  lose — we'll  have 
rft  all  oat  to-night.    You  go  home-^say  you  have  consulted  me 
(^buf  will  know  you  have  been  here,  whether  you  tell  them  or 
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not) — give  it  out  that  you  shall  postpone  further  investigation 
until  you  can  have  the  assistance  of  the  police ;  that  you  shall  not 
go  out  this  evening  as  Mr.  Quillett  is  coming  at  nine  o'clock  to 
transact  business.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  interrupted.  The- 
servants  may  retire  to  rest  as  early  as  they  please.  You  will 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow.  Make  all  these  arrange- 
ments fully  understood,  and  expect  me  before  nine  in  the  even.^ 
mg." 

**  Quillett !  reflect  ere  you  encounter  the  danger !" 
"  I  am  up  to  the  mark." 
**  We  must  be  armed." 

**  Of  course,  we  must.  Do  you  see  that  weapon?  I  think  I 
never  showed  it  you,  before." 

Quillett  took  from  over  the  mantel-piece  a  crooked  sword,  some- 
what  longer  than  his  own  stature  was  high. 

**  This  beautiful  sword  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Corporation  : 

read  the  inscription.     *To Quillett,  Esq.,  as  a  token  of  his 

signal  services  as  a  special  constable,  when  the  Chartists  attacked 
the  Town  Hall  of  Salopford." 
**  You  must  find  it  unwieldly." 

"  Not  at  all;  my  arm  is  muscular.  I  raise  the  sword  above 
my  shoulder,  then  swing  it  round  without  taking  any  aim ;  it  is 
sure  to  strike  somebody  who  deserves  it." 

"Quillett,  we  must  expect  a  fierce  resistance,  and  prepare 
accordingly.     We  must  take  pistols." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  your  carrying  a  brace  of  pistols, 
if  you  like  to  flash  a  little  powder,  but  no  balls,  or  bullet,  or  despe- 
rate doings.  Sir  Sibald,  you  are  a  hasty,  indiscreet  young  man — 
not  looking  for  consequences.  If  the  pistols  are  loaded,  I  can  take 
no  part  in  the  affair." 

More  perplexed  than  before,  yet  still  leaning  on  Quillett's  aid 
(and  remembering  that  this  shrewd,  cautious  man  was  about  to 
risk  his  own  safety  in  this  adventure),  Sibald  resolved  to  follow  his 
his  guidance  implicitly  ;  returning  home  after  having  given  a  pro- 
mise to  that  effect. 

The  domestics  at  the  Hall  were  informed  by  Jones  of  their 
master's  decision,  and  his  orders  for  the  evening  ;  and  the  lawyer, 
with  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  arrived  there  a  quarter 
before  nine. 

"  The  night  is  dusky,  Sir  Sibald.  You  do  not  sacrifice  much 
pleasure  by  granting  me  the  hours  for  business,  which  you  usually 
enjoy  in  an  evening  stroll,"  said  Quillett,  as  the  servant,  who 
announced  him,  closed  the  door. 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  replied  the  Baronet.  **  Indeed^ 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  go  out  this  evening.    Williams,"   (call- 
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ing  the  footman  back)  '*  we  do  not  wish  to  be  intemipted.     I  want 
nothing  more.'* 

*'  Good!  Thank  you,  Sir  Sibald  I  "  said  Quillett,  placing  the 
bundle  of  papers  on  the  table.  He  waited  until  the  servant's  foot- 
steps died  away  in  the  distance,  then  locked  the  library-door,  and 
unclasping  a  long  dark  cloak,  the  sword  in  its  black  scabbard 
became  visible. 

Having  disburdened  his  small  person  of  the  cumbrous  weapon, 
^uillett  took  a  bull's-eye  lantern  from  his  pocket,  and  then  very 
deliberately  pushed  into  the  middle  of  the  room  an  old-fashioned 
escritoire  which  stood  against  the  wall ;  removed  the  carpet  nailed 
under  it,  touched  a  dark  stain  in  the  oaken  floor — a  secret  spring 
shot  back,  and  a  plank  separated,  opening  to  sight  a  vaulted 
passage. 

"I  thought  I  remembered  the  trick,"  said  the  lawyer,  rising 
from  the  ground ;  ''  you  are  not  aware.  Sir  Sibald,  nor  does  any 
person  imagine  that  a  direct  communication  leads  from  tlus  spot  to 
the  interior  of  the  Mount  Tower.  We  shall  come  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  winding  staircase,  which  brings  us  to  the  armoury  chamber. 
Doubtless,  this  passage  was  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose 
•of  conveying  supplies  to  the  little  garrison  who  defended  the 
tower." 

''  And  now  the  desperate  gang  in  the  armoury  chamber  could 
enter  here !    Horrible  idea ! ' ' 

**  Of  course,  they  can — they  often  do." 

"  I  will  have  the  room  walled  up." 

"  No  occasion.  Come,  Sir  Sibald ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I 
hear  their  voices — aye,  and  the  fiddle,  too." 

**  They  know  of  our  approach." 

**  Not  they.     Come  on  1  " 

''  What  madness  to  encounter  such  a  desperate  set  of  wretches 
unarmed !"  murmured  the  Baronet,  conscious  of  folly  in  not  pro- 
perly  loading  his  pistols. 

*'  Unarmed  !  unarmed  !  look  at  this." 

Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance,  Quillett  drew  the  long 
crooked  sword  and  flourished  it  round  his  head  in  an  original  style, 
untaught  by  masters  of  defence — then  turning  the  bull's-eye  to 
^uide  his  patron,  stood  on  the  first  step  of  the  descent. 

"  Tread  steady  1  "  was  the  admonition.  Five  steps— one  broken 
-—that's  it,  keep  in  the  middle ;  the  ground  is  rough-nlon't 
stumble.  Hush!"  (Sir  Sibald  had  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust) ;  *'  wliat  is  it  1  a  dead  rat,  kick  it  aside,  we  are  going  to  hunt 
live  ones — ^pray  be  silent  1  here  we  are.  Only  one  step — ^now  for 
the  fellows  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  narrow,  winding  stairs  our  brave  couple  had  to  ascend  was 
built  in  the  thickness  of  the  massive  walls,  and  admitted  no  rays  of 
light.  Yet  no  sooner  did  they  place  their  footing  upon  it  than 
Quillett  extinguished  the  lantern  and  threw  it  back  into  the  pas- 
sage. He  went  on  cautiously,  knowing  every  step,  and  assisting 
the  Baronet's  uncertain  progress.  The  sword  was  an  impediment ; 
with  all  its  master's  management  it  struck  out  perversely  on  one 
side,  knocking  against  the  wall  and  producing  sounds  too  suggestive 
of  an  enemy's  approach.  The  second  turn  of  the  stairs  was  just 
gained  when — lo  !  the  weapon  in  its  eccentric  gyrations  caught  some- 
thing substantial,  which  being  thrown  from  the  perpendicular,  fell 
downwards  according  to  the  law  of  gravity,  nearly  upsetting  Sir 
Sibald.  A  loud  crash — ^a  suppressed  cry  of  agony,  and  Sir  Sibald 
felt  his  boots  saturated,  as  he  supposed  with  blood  !  In  the  pitchy 
darkness  he  dared  not  turn  to  assist  the  sufferer.  QuiUett's  voice 
urged  him  on ;  they  were  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  adventure.  An- 
other minute  and  they  stood  on  the  landing-place,  fronting  the  ar- 
moury-room.  A  blaze  of  light  flashed  through  their  eyes— the 
fearful  sounds  rang  on  their  ears — the  yells  of  laughter — the  rush 
of  feet — the  cracked  fiddle !  '*  Now  !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  and 
as  he  uttered  the  defiant  word  and  made  a  rush  at  the  door  it  was 
quickly  closed,  and  the  rusty  bolts  jarred  in  their  places.  What  of 
that  ?  Sibald's  courage  was  at  boiling  beat,  though  at  first  he  had 
recoiled  from  such  perilous  odds.  Now  he  could  have  met  thou- 
4}ands  of  smugglers  ! — coiners  ! !  murderers  ! ! !  his  muscular  powers 
were  great.  Two  efforts — the  bolts  gave  way ;  the  old  door  fell  for- 
wards into  the  room.  Then  Sir  Sibald,  like  an  heroic  Paladin  of 
old,  dashed  over  it  amidst  his  foes,  firing  his  pistol  at  random  (Quil- 
lett,  close  behind,  brandishing  the  sword  aloft). 

'^  1  am  killed  !*'  shrieked  one  of  the  under  gardeners,  falling  flat 
on  his  face  :  the  flash  of  gunpowder  had  singed  his  hair.  At  the 
cry  his  sweetheart  —  a  buxom  dairy- maid,  who  was  "doing  the 
polka ' '  with  Jervis,  the  policeman  —  rushed  from  his  arms,  and 
leaning  over  her  prostrate  lover,  exclaimed,  "  Tom,  Tom !  dear 
Tommy!  are  you  killed T'  As  she  suddenly  passed,  the  whole 
weight  of  her  rotundity  struck  against  the  temporary  supper.table 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  room  so  as  to  leave  space  for  the  dancers. 
The  violent  shock  disturbed  the  ingenious  contrivance ;  the  support 
gave  way,  and  the  boards,  covered  with  fine  damask,  fell,  laden  with 
"all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,^'  hams,  chickens,  pies,  jellies, 
creams,  mingled  with  the  numerous  decanters  of  choice  wines,  rolled 
on  the  floor.     The  confusion  was  at  its  height.     The  noise  of 
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broken  glass  and  dishes,  the  screams  of  the  women  servants  as  they 
tried  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  lawyer,  who  chased  them  round 
the  room,  dealing  his  blows  with  the  flat  of  the  sword — men  and 
maids — all  had  their  share.  Every  member  of  the  establishment, 
even  Sir  Sibald's  **  own  man,"  had  honoured  the  party  for  an  hour 
or  two,  intending  to  be  in  waiting  by  eleven  o'clock.  A  page  boy 
was  left  to  open  the  hall  door  when  Quillett  departed.  The  Baronet 
stood  still  like  a  statue,  his  mind  oppressed  by  the  iniquity  revealed. 
At  length  his  dark  eyes  fixed  their  penetrating  force  on  the  house- 
keeper, whose  visage  betrayed  no  sign  of  fear. 

"  Oh,  you  deceitful  creature !  "  he  exclaimed.'  '*  Have  you  no 
shame  left?  These  are  your  quiet  evenings  ! — your  reading  good 
books — your  *  Pilgrim's  Progress ' — your  quiet  game  of  cribbage 
Oh,  wretched  creature  1" 

Mrs.  Morton  pitched  her  voice  to  its  height,  and  then  replied — 
"  I  am  not  a  creature  !  I  am  a  woman  with  the  highest  testi- 
monials ;  and  it  shows  your  ignorance  of  good  society  not  to  know 
that,  in  bachelor  establishments,  servants  expect  their  liberty  \ 
You  would  not  let  them  have  amusement  in  the  house  ;  and  I  con- 
sider the  young  women  are  to  be  praised  for  having  their  little 
soirees  among  themselves,  instead  of  frolicking  down  to  the  Salop, 
ford  balls !  You  are  an  ungrateful  man,  Sir  Sibald,  after  the 
weary  pains  I  have  been  at  to  humour  your  fancies  !  What  busi- 
ness had  you  to  come  spying  here  1  But  it's  all  along  of  that 
pettyfoggin^  lawyer  ?     There  can  be  no  peace  where  he  is  !  " 

"  Vile  woman,  cease !  '*  cried  Quillett,  **  or  you  shall  have  the 
ducking-stool !  " 

** Murder!"  shouts  the  policeman  (who,  at  the  crisis,  had 
escaped  down  the  stairs)  **  Secure  the  prisoner,  Quillett! — a  case 
of  manslaughter  !  Help !  Raise  the  body  !  Laceration  of  the 
jugular  vein  by  Mr.  Quillett's  sword  !     Remove  the  body  !  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  gasped  the  dead  man,  who  was  no  other  than  Jones 
the  butler,  who,  in  carrying  up  to  the  feast  four  bottles  of  Sir 
Sibald's  prime  claret,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  lawyer's  long 
weapon.  This,  catching  his  coat  tails,  overbalanced  the  little  man  ; 
the  bottles  broke,  and  the  pieces  of  glass  made  fearful  gashes  in  his 
face.  The  blood,  mingling  with  the  Bourdeaux,  flooded  the  stairs, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  sensation  police  case.  "  Manslaughter ! 
Murder  !  Leave  the  door !  Take  Mr.  Quillett  in  charge  !  A  case 
of  stabbing  with  malicious  intent !  He  carries  a  dangerous 
weapon  !  Give  me  a  glass  of  brandy  !"  squeaked  the  butler.  *•  I'm 
all  but  dead  !  " 

"Send  for  a  surgeon!  "  was  Sir  Sibald's  order.  '*Send  for 
Mr.  Williams,  immediately !  " 

The  order  was  obeyed.     Jones's  wounds — many,  not  very  deep 
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—were  satisfactorily  explained — Quillett's  innocence  proved — Jonea 
carried  to  bis  bedroom  at  tbe  Hall — tbe  rest  of  tbe  crew  dispersed^ 
like  Arabs  in  the  desert,  no  one  knew  where.  The  old  tower  was 
left  in  dark  solitude,  Quillett  taking  precaution  to  extinguish  the 
lights,  and  the  Baronet  returned  to  ponder,  amidst  his  grandeur 
and  ideal  woes,  on  this  new  phase  in  history  of  human  wickedness* 
His  train  of  thought  was  broken  by  the  lawyer's  entrance,  and 
congratulations  on  the  defeat  of  the  ghost.  Quillett  was  not  a 
boastful  man,  but  he  did  think  his  exertions  that  evening  deserved 
a  bottle  of  "  Green  Seal."  No  allusion,  however,  was  made  to- 
that  fMcinating  beverage.  A  crystal  jug  of  the  pure  element  was 
on  the  slab  with  the  bedroom  candlestick.  Sir  Sibald  drank  a  glass- 
ful, advising  his  friend  to  follow  the  example,  and  take  his  night's 
rest  at  the  Hall.  The  baronet's  own  man  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  at  respectful  distance  glided  after  him.  He  was 
indignantly  dismissed. 

Quillett  found  his  own  little  room,  hung  up  his  sword,  and 
slept  soundly,  having  arranged  a  programme  for  the  ensuing 
morning,  to  commence  with  a  visit  to  Madge ;  but  the  plan  was 
disappointed  by  a  summons  from  Sir  Sibald,  whom  he  found  in  the 
state  library  (an  apartment  rarely  used  but  on  occasions  of  impor- 
tance, such  as  a  deputation  from  Salopford,  a  morning  call  from  the 
high-sheri£F  or  the  like).  On  the  present  morning,  an  event  of 
great  domestic  interest  was  about  to  be  carried  out,  viz.,  the 
dismissal  of  the  whole  establishment-— one  and  all,  a  general  sweep 
—Jones  only  remaining  (until  Mr.  Williams  pronounced  the  patient 
able  to  remove,  and  the  man  of  science  received  a  cheque  from  the 
Baronet  in  payment  of  his  bill). 

Mrs.  Morton  was  the  first  called.  In  place  of  her  appearance  a 
note  was  handed,  wherein  she  informed  Sir  Sibald  she  had  quitted 
his  service,  and  trusted  that  her  next  employer  would  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  high  life  and  good  society,  her  wages 
to  be  transmitted  to  her  temporary  lodgings  at  Salopford.  Every 
other  member  of  the  household  received  the  balance  tiue,  together 
with  the  equivalent  for  legal  notice,  being  ordered  to  leave 
Trevanion  Hall  that  day. 

Feelings  of  great  indignation  at  first  prevented  Sir  Sibald 
realising  the  fact  that  he  had  no  servant  left.  When  it  was  forced 
upon  his  mind  he  sent  for  the  fisherman  and  his  wife.  She  could 
not  come  without  the  "baby,"  who  shrieked  tremendously  every, 
time  the  mother  put  it  from  her  arms. 

*•  Dreadful !  Shocking !  Strong  convulsions  !  "  exclaimed  the 
sensitive  hearer,  and  rang  the  bell.  "  Mrs.  Pikie,  your  child  is 
in  a  fit!"     . 

**0h  dear  no,  Sir  Sibald!"  replied  the  matron;   "there  is 
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xxotMng  at  all  the  matter ;  only  he  is  not  used  to  be  laid  down  so 
often ; .  but,  in  course,  I  must  do  the  cooking."  (Another  scream, 
And  louder.)  '*  He  will  be  quiet  presently,  Sir  Sibald  ;  his  father 
will  be  in,  and  nurse  him." 

^*Qood  heavens!  Never,  never  did  I  hear  anything  so 
frightful  I     The  child  is  dying ! ' ' 

'^  Dear  me.  Sir  Sibald  !"  answered  Mrs.  Pikie,  with  a  smile  at 
bachelor  ignorance,  *'  I  likes  to  hear  it ;  it  shows  health  and  the 
lungs  strong.  Tou  would  not  have  a  baby  quiet,  except  when  it 
is  asleep  ?    I  love  to  hear  him." 

^'  Hear  it  at  your  own  cottage,  Mrs.  Pikie  !  Remove  the  child 
instantly  !  Dinner  ?  Leave  everything  !  I  require  none  !  I 
shall  go  to  'London  to-night !  Gracious  powers  ! — for  what  am  I 
reserved?     How  have  I  deserved  such  complicated  annoyance  1" 

Sibald  was  not  one  of  those  helpless  beings  who  cannot  stir 
without  a  valet.  Accustomed  in  early  youth  to  take  all  trouble 
x)n  himself,  that  his  poor  mother  should  not  feel  it^  he  packed  his 
trunk  with  the  neatest  precision,  ordered  Pikie  to  take  it  in  the 
donkey-cart  to  the  station,  and  took  the  7  '30  train  to  London,  leaving 
ihe  Hall  of  his  ancestors,  with  its  various  treasures,  to  the  care  of 
tbe  lawyer,  informing  Quillett  he  should  not  return  for  some  months. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  ensuing  morning,  Charles  Mansfield  received 
A  note  from  ''  The  Clarendon,"  beseeching  him  to  come  there  imme- 
diately. Sibald  could  not  rest  without  imparting  his  sorrows  to 
that  friend  (though  quite  aware  that  Charles  would  make  the 
recital  a  subject  for  jest). 

Shouts  of  laughter  followed  the  description  of  the  soiree  in  ihe 
Tower ;  Mansfield  declaring  that  Quillett  was  a  trump,  and  he 
should  invite  him  up  to  Curzon  Street. 

*'  I  am  so  completely  unnerved,  Charles,"  said  the  victim  of 
circumstances — "  so  tossed  on  the  world  ;  no  tranquil  scene  in  view, 
thai  I  must  sit  down  hopeless,  and  try  to  be  resigned." 

** Exactly!"  replied  Charles.  "Come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
day.     I  shall  call  for  you  at  seven  o'clock." 

Before  the  next  week  Sir  Sibald  found  the  bustle  of  the  hotel 
intolerable.  The  number  of  waiters,  the  different  faces,  the 
arrivals  and  departures ;  the  host  of  tradespeople  who,  from  ten  in 
the  forenoon  tUl  past  twelve,  thronged  the  door  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  wives  of  wealthy  country  squires  (the  ladies  having 
spent  the  preceding  day  driving  round  to  the  fashionable  shops^  and 
desiring  various  articles  to  be  sent  for  their  choice). 

Sibald  could  not  stir  through  the  hall  without  encountering 
people  who  seemed  to  make  him  their  chosen  mark  for  observatioii, 
though,  most  probably,  they  were  not  aware  of  his  presenoe^-he 
became  impatient  to  leave  the  hotel  and  find  some  quiet  home* 
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It  does  not  take  long  for  a  rich  young  bachelor  in  London  to  meet 
with  a  choice  of  tempting  offers  in  the  Txmea  from  married 
couples  who  "  have  a  house  larger  than  they  require,  and  are  will- 
ing to  share  it  with  a  gentleman,  who  will  find  most  comfortable 
apartments,  fashionably  furnished,  in  a  first-class  neighbourhood.** 
Sir  Sibald  selected  a  residence  in  Park  Street,  Qrosvenor  Square,  on 
the  express  agreement  that  he  should  never  be  troubled  by  servants 
of  the  house  ;  his  own  valet  (a  treasure  found  for  him  by  Charles) 
would  give  personal  attendance,  the  groom  living  at  the  adjacent 
mews.  The  agreement  was  strictly  kept.  Order  prevailed.  With 
f ister  comfort  by  her  side  —  charming  rooms ;  good  cook — no 
children — weekly  bills ;  no  victimising— yet,  yet !  there  was  one 
want,  which,  to  a  temper  like  Sibald's,  must  always  mar  happiness 
— lie  had  nothing  to  complain  o/— no  corner  for  hatching  annoyances. 
This  was  a  requirement  of  his  nature ;  he  could  not  live  without  it, 
only  exist  and  pine  from  ennuL  Occasionally,  to  please  bis  friend, 
the  Baronet  accompanied  him  to  some  of  the  beloved  London  parties  ; 
where  Sir  Sibald  was  wont  to  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  modem 
dances,  and  other  vital  errors  of  the  age.  , 

The  women  pronounced  him  splendidly  handsome,  immensely 
clever,  and  awfully  eccentric.  A  distaste  for  gay  society  confirmed 
his  resolution  of  living  in  retirement,  and  devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  literary  tastes  ;  commencing  with  an  epic  poem, 
where  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the  styles  of  Milton  and 
Ovid,  with  a  dash  of  Spenser.  The  Baronet  submitted  the  two 
first  cantos  to  an  eminent  publisher,  who  assured  him  that  poetry 
was  a  drug ;  except  for  popular  songs,  hymns,  or  satirical  hits  at 
eminent  characters. 

When  Charles  heard  this,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Sibald !  write  a  play  !  that  is  the  thing  for  fame.  There 
was  young  Bevil,  not  half  as  clever  as  you  are  ;  he  brought  out  a 
piece  last  year  at  the  Adelphi,  I  went  with  him  to  the  theatre  the 
first  night,  and,  I  assure  you,  you  would  have  given  all  I  possess 
for  his  position  that  night."  There  was  he,  a  private  individual 
like  myself — receiving  the  homage  of  the  audience  ;  all  the  pretty 
women  waving  their  handkerchiefs;  the  men  shouting  applause 
when  the  piece  was  given  out  for  the  next  evening;  aad  then 
the  call  for  the  author !  Ob,  Sibald !  it  was  a  grand  moment  I 
Bevil  was  at  first  reluctant,  but  the  manager  came  to  him  and 
said  at  any  rate  stand  up  and  bow,  even  if  he  did  not  cross  the 
stage.  Then  Bevil  rose  and  bowed  gracefully  three  times — then 
more  applause  from  the  little  proscenium  box.  Oh,  Sibald !  if  I 
could  see  you  in  his  place,  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life 
—do  try !  I  am  sure  you  can  write  a  charming  play." 
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The  Baronet  thought  be  had  no  taste  for  the  degenerate  style  of 
dramatic  writing. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Sibald,  the  plot  is  everything.  Some  of  your 
beautiful  legends  of  the  Rhine — they  are  all  the  vogue  now.  In- 
teresting stories  you  used  to  tell  me,  though  I  forget  them,  now." 

Reiterated  persuasion,  together  with  reliance  on  his  own  powers, 
and  inherent  thirst  for  literary  fame,  at  length  worked  their  way, 
overcoming  Sibald's  doubts,  and  bringing  him  to  the  task  with 
earnest  resolution.  The  play  was  begun.  The  story  selected* 
brought  to  view  the  castle  of  the  Baron  Rheinwalder,  rising  from  a 
rocky  eminence  frowning  on  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  beneath. 
The  baron  had  one  lovely  daughter,  his  heiress;  graced  with 
every  beauteous  attribute  of  nature.  Her  hand  is  sought  by  two 
brothers ;  one,  she  adores,  the  other  detests.  In  the  closing  scene 
of  the  first  act  the  rivals  meet.  Carlotta  declares  her  passion ;  the 
rejected  suitor  stabs  his  rival.  Carlotta  throws  herself  from  the 
precipice,  and  is  seen  struggling  in  the  water  (why  she  struggles 
to  live,  wishing  to  die,  is  not  explained). 

The  second  act  introduces  the  comic  character,  a  rogue  of  a 
courier,  who  robs  the  Baron,  and  contrives  to  transfer  the  theft  to  an 
innocent  man.  On  this  character  Charles  leaned  with  the  surest 
hopes  of  success.  The  part  was  intended  for  the  popular  comedian, 
Grin  well. 

In  the  third  act  everything  comes  right,  contrary  to  the  tangled 
skein  of  mortal  aflfairs.  The  lover,  though  stabbed,  was  not  killed — 
only  kilt^  as  the  Irish  say ;  then  his  cruel  brother  repents,  and 
becomes  a  moral  specimen.  Cailotta,  rescued  from  the  flood,  is 
blooming  and  bright ;  a  wedding  procession  closing  the  play. 

While  in  progress,  Charles  passed  many  hours  of  the  day  in 
Park  Street,  suggesting,  adding,  curtailing  ;  in  a  state  of  delightful 
excitement.  Even  Sibald  grew  interested  as  he  advanced  in  his 
story,  and  really  there  was  much  good  writing,  and  many  good 
points. 

It  was  decided  the  play  should  be  oflfered  to  the  same  theatre 
where  Bevil's  piece  was  brought  out.  The  scenery  would  be  efifec- 
tive,  and  the  "get  up"  lavish  accordingly.  There  it  was  sent. 
After  a  week's  anxious  suspense,  a  note  from  the  manager  stated 
that  the  piece  was  accepted.  What  joy  to  them !  The  afifair  had 
been  kept  a  profound  secret  in  Curzon  Street ;  but  now,  Charles 
could  no  longer  withhold  the  proud  fact  from  his  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Mansfield,  and  they  whispered  it  confidentially  among  their  inti- 
mate friends. 

The  manager  requested  an  interview  with  the  author,  and  intro- 
duced the  comedian,  to  whom  the  courier's  part  was  cast.  The 
actor  declared  the  part  must  be  strengthened,  more  point  and 
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"Comic  situation,  and  fewer  lengths  ;  he  never  could  act  without  being 
certain  of  the  effect.  This  agreed  to,  the  friends  went  to  work,  and 
a  very  original  idea  suggested  itself.  The  thief  having  thrown  the 
robbery  on  another  man,  gets  into  court  disguised  as  "  Counsel  for 
the  Defence,*'  and  pleads  successfully. 

When  Grinwell  saw  this,  he  smiled  one  of  those  smiles  which 
have  convulsed  his  audiences,  murmuring,  "Aye,  this  will  do! 
here  is  room  for  me." 

Next  week  the  play  was  put  in  rehearsal,  and  underlined  in  the 
bills.  Sibald  resolved  to  attend  rehearsals,  and  exercise  an  author's 
right  of  correcting  any  errors  of  enunciation  or  misinterpretation  of 
the  text.  The  first  rehearsal  was  called  for  eleven  o'clock,  a.m. 
•Charles  and  he  were  present. 

As  they  entered  the  stage-box,  a  dingy  stream  of  London  day- 
light came  down  from  the  top  of  the  first  gallery,  and  made  more 
doleful  the  few  stage  lamps  lit  for  the  occasion ;  while  at  the 
remoter  part,  a  straggling  lautern  revealed  about  a  dozen  men, 
employed  arranging  slides  and  other  scenery  for  the  play  next 
■6venins:. 

The  stage-manager's  eye  was  everywhere  as  he  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  dramatis  personce  of  the  new  play.  One  actor  had 
arrived ;  the  assassin  brother.  He  was  occupied  in  ascertaining  the 
proper  state  of  his  dagger ;  that  the  murderous  point  would  run  up 
into  the  hilt  as  he  struck  his  rival's  breast  button,  and  also  that  a 
^uflScient  quantity  of  red  ink  would  flow,  as  the  life-blood  of  the 
victim.  The  next  arrival  was  the  virtuous  lover.  Following  this 
gentleman  was  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  who,  at  his  master's 
command,  stretched  down  at  the  wing. 

"I  wish,  Mr.  Hughes,  you  would  not  bring  that  creature  I"  said 
the  manager. 

"He  will  follow  me." 

"Tie  him  up." 

"  He  would  break  his  chain  ;  what  harm  does  he  ?" 

"  Takes  off  the  men's  attention  firom  their  work." 

This  moment  the  heroine  arrived.  Carlotta,  the  Baron's  lovely 
-virgin  daughter,  was  personated  by  Mrs.  Mellish,  a  married  lady  of 
forty,  the  mother  of  five  children.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Mellish  still  preserved  her  symmetrical  figure  ;  perfect  make  up, 
^and  great  talents,  enabled  her  to  take  youthful  parts ;  but  in  dis- 
habille she  was  not  so  attractive.  On  this  occasion  having  the  ear- 
^acLe,  her  old  black  bonnet  was  closely  tied  down  with  a  large  veil ; 
while  a  grey  Scotch  plaid  shawl,  over  a  faded  brown  silk  gown, 
<x)mpleted  her  costume. 

"  Mrs.  Mellish,  you  are  never  to  the  time/'  said  the  stage- 
manager,  looking  at  bis  watch* 
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**  Cannot  be  helped,"  replied  the  heroine ;  **  little  Dick  hasthe- 
hooping-cough,  and  was  restless  in  the  night.  I  had  to  put  him  to 
sleep  before  I  left  home.  Come,  let  us  to  business,  Mr.  Hughes  !'* 
Second  scene,  first  act.  Sir  Sibald  leaned  forward  in  earnest 
expectation.  The  silvery  tone  of  the  actress's  voice — ^as  she  spoke- 
the  vernacular,  raised  high  his  hope  that  in  the  poetic  fervour  of  his 
lines  she  would  evince  her  powers  of  eloquence.  How  was  be  sur. 
prised,  when,  the  lover  at  her  side,  they  mumbled  over  the  speeches 
(or  portions  of  them  rather)  in  an  inaudible  tone  ;  while  the  im- 
passioned endearments  were  rehearsed  by  Mr.  Hughes  laying  his 
hand  on  Mrs.  Mellish's  shoulder  ! 

The  only  parts  on  which  the  stage-manager  seemed  anxious^ 
were  the  exits  and  entries,  the  crossings  and  recrossings  of  the  stage. 
These  being  at  last  satisfactorily  settled,  the  call  was  for  first 
act,  first  scene ;  in  which  the  rival  brother  joined  the  loving  pair  r 
More  mumblings,  more  crossings.  At  every  mistake  of  relative 
position,  the  irate  little  manager  raised  his  arms,  and  loudly  called 
''repeat!" 

At  length  came  the  grand  scene  closing  the  first  act.  The 
rivals  and  Carlotta  open  the  scene.  The  confidante,  the  Baron — 
more  crossings  and  positions — until  the  assassin,  scorned  by  his 
beloved,  aims  a  deadly  thrust  at  his  brother's  heart;  but  the  supply 
of  red  ink  was  not  to  be  wasted ;  therefore,  instead  of  the  point  of 
his  dagger,  the  villain  made  a  thrust  at  Mr.  Hughes  with  the  hilt. 
No  sooner  did  **  Nip  "  see  his  master  attacked  and  fallen,  than  he 
rushed  on  the  assailant,  and  threw  him  sprawling  on  the  stage. 

**Take  the  dog  oflf,  he  is  biting  my  leg;  he  is  tearing  me  to- 
pieces  !    Shoot  him,  drag  him  ofiF ! " 

This  would  have  been  a  vain  attempt  had  not  **  Hughes  "  ^iven 
the  words  "  Lie  down !"  when  Nip,  leaving  hold  of  his  victim,  began, 
affectionately  to  lick  his  master's  face  and  hands,  smelling  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  was  uninjured.  This  interval  gave  opportunity  for  the 
bitten  man  to  rise,  when  it  was  proved  that  Nip  had  seized  him  by 
the  ends  of  his  **  wrap-rascal  coat,"  which  he  had  shaken  and  torn, 
to  shreds. 

After  this  escapade  a  repetition  of  Hughes's  fate  was  ordered, 
Nip  being  tranquillised  and  under  control.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  assassin^ 
refused,  however,  to  strike  again ;  therefore  Hughes  was  forced  to  lay 
down  of  his  own  accord,  Carlotta  to  bend  over  him,  and  then,  in  mad 
despair,  to  throw  herself  from  the  rocky  height.  In  spite  of  the 
black  shawl  and  heavy  dress,  Mrs.  Mellish's  sudden  rush  round  a 
point  of  the  rock  was  marvellous. 

As  she  vanished  out  of  sight  a  figure  from  another  point  of 
the  rook  was  thrown  down  on  the  greenish-grey  carpet,  which^ 
•haken  at  each  wing,  was  intended  to.  represent  the  flowing  waters. 
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of  the  Rhine.  Lo  and  behold,  the  wires,  by  which  the  figure  was  ta 
be  drawn,  not  acting  properly,  it  was  turned  firom  side  to  side,  then 
tossed  upside  over  !  The  more  the  men  pulled  the  more  eccentric 
the  posture  of  the  figure ;  even  Sibald  could  not  refirain  from  a 
laugh  now.    The  stage-manager  roared  out  in  fury — 

"  No.  6,  and  left  wing  ?    Right  the  wires  !  '* 

The  more  they  tried  the  more  rapidly  the  lady  turned,  and  tha 
louder  the  manager  called — 

"  6  and  7,  left  wing — fine  and  dismissal !" 

"This  will  damn  the  play,"  quietly  remarked  Mr.  Hughes. 

**  I  should  advise,"  said  the  heroine,  Carlotta  (coming  again  oir 
the  sti^e),  ''  that  the  instant  the  figure  is  thrown  down,  the  curtain: 
should  drop,  and  the  first  act  end." 

"  Well,  well  I — so  let  it  be !"  said  the  irate  manager,  his  oatha 
and  threatenings  dying  off,  like  mumblings  of  distant  thunder. 

As  two  acts  were  rehearsed  in  the  same  unpoetic  manner,. 
we  shall  not  inflict  them  on  the  reader,  but  lead  on  without  digres- 
sions  to  the  eve  of  that  eventful  day,  "  big  with  the  fate  of  Sir 
Sibald's  dramatic  fame,"  merely  observing  that  in  the  intervening 
fortnight  the  baronet  declined  attendance  on  rehearsals,  but  Charles 
was  always  in  the  proscenium  box^  and  ''reported  progress  "  to 
the  author. 


"^J%^ 
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WALKS  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  LITERATURE. 

I. 

Taavel,  judiciously  chosen,  is  an  abundant  source  of  inspiration^ 
an  entrance  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  in  which  the  imagination 
revels,  the  mind  expands,  and  the  soul  is  elevated  above  the  petty 
cares  and  dull  routine  of  every-day  life ;  for  Nature  displays  to 
man  the  works  and  mind  of  God. 

As  we  gaze  on  some  varied  landscape  of  hill  and  dell,  with  its 
lovely  background  of  mountains  sharply  distinct,  and  joyous  in  the 
happy  sunlight,  or  veiled  in  lightest  haze  of  blue ;  or  from 
8ome  tall  cliff,  rising  from  the  ocean's  marge,  behold  the  boundless 
expanse  of  sapphire  sea  spread  out  before  us,  we  confess  the  influ- 
ence of  the  beauteous  scenes,  and  find  food  for  the  most  elevating 
reflections.  In  our  excursions  into  the  regions  of  literature,  we 
hope  to  come  across  scenes  of  like  beauty,  and  in  addition,  to  behold 
some  glimpses  of  moral  excellence,  for  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
greatest  of  God*s  earthly  works,  and  literature  is  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  that  mind. 

A  beautiful  book  opens  to  the  reader's  intellect  regions  before 
unvisited,  creates  a  purer  atmosphere  around  him,  in  which  he 
breathes  more  freely  ;  and  life  and  its  struggles  seen  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  begin  to  wear  a  brighter  and  more  hopeful  aspect 
than  before.  When  we  read  of  the  struggles  and  victories  of  others, 
our  own  courage  revives,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  face  manfully 
our  own  peculiar  difficulties.  What  admirable  teachings  for  our- 
selves can  we  not  glean  from  the  life  and  disinterested  labours  of  a 
Montalembert,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  Lacordaire,  the  chequered  ad. 
ventures  and  sorrows  of  a  Laniartine ! 

Those  yet  young  in  life  and  literature  may  find  much  ground  for 
hope,  in  beholding  a  Cobbett  raising  himself  from  the  lowest  position 
to  worth  and  note  by  his  industry  and  dogged  perseverance ;  in  the 
struggles  with  toil,  poverty,  and  hardship  of  a  Dickens,  or  even  in 
the  success  of  the  elder  Sterling,  and  lifelong  battle  with  ill-health 
•and  discouragement  of  the  younger  of  that  name,  so  well  narrated 
by  the  pen  of  Carlyle. 

But  who  that  has  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the  magic  scenes  of 
the  sister  isle,  but  will  confess  the  truth  to  Nature  of  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  lake,  and  dell,  and  mountain,  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
<>f  lira.  S.  C.  Hall !  In  the  regions  of  fiction,  what  an  exalted 
ideal  of  self-aaGrifice,  beauty,  and  virtue,  has  Mrs.  Craven  given  to 
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the  world  in  the  person  of  "Fleur  Ange."  If,  in  our  moments 
of  relaxation,  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  "  Middlemarch,"  we  shall 
not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested,  so  accomplished  is  the  authoress, 
and  so  life-like  and  real  are  the  characters ;  and  it  may  be,  as  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  of  this  well-told  story,  a  faint 
feeling  of  regret  may  be  confessed,  somewhat  akin  to  that  we  feel 
on  parting  jErom  a  well-known  friend  or  cheerful  companion. 

As  we  wander  amid  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  relax  our 
energies  by  taking  wing  to  the  regions  of  delightful  fancy,  as,  with 
hearts  filled  with  some  lofty  ideal,  we  confess  the  attractions  of 
pure  love  aoid  true  beauty  in  nature  or  art,  how  oft  are  we  tempted 
to  linger  amid  such  delights,  as  though  tliey  alone  could  fill  the 
sou],  and  aught  else  was  cold,  dull,  and  alien  to  us  !  On  the  other 
hand,  when  many  a  pleasant  dream  proves  baseless,  when  many  a 
happy  ideal  vision  is  replaced  by  the  stern  realities  of  life,  how 
forcibly  are  we  drawn  towards  the  practical,  matter-of-fact  view  of 
men  and  things  ! — and  then  we  are  tempted  to  discard  the  ideal  and 
the  beautiful  as  useless,  unprofitable,  and  unreal.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  student  of  literature  is  ever  alternating  between  the  ideal  and 
the  practical,  ever  undecided  whether  to  choose,  as  his  master  and 
model,  the  poet  or  the  philosopher. 

Macauley  has  remarked,  in  one  of  his  early  essays,  that  the  more 
philosophical  a  nation  becomes,  by  so  much  the  less  poetical  will  it 
become  in  its  expressions  and  ideas.  This  opinion  of  the  great 
essayist  we  see  proved  in  the  history  of  a  language,  which, 
in  its  early  stages,  is  poetical,  but  as  it  developes  and  ex- 
pands,  becomes  more  matter-of-fact  and  logically  correct.  And  we 
see  it  exemplified  too,  in  every -day  life ;  for  the  man  who  is 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  hard  facts,  or  immersed  in  the  cares  and 
business  of  every-day  life,  will  have  little  leisure  for  the  contem- 
plation of  lofty  ideas,  and  will  find  little  inclination  and  enthusiasm 
left  in  his  soul  for  the  beauties  of  literature,  nature,  or  art. 

Most  men,  then,  incline  strongly  either  to  the  practical,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  ideal,  on  the  other  ;  and  it  has  even  been  said  that 
'*  All  men  are  bom  disciples  of  Aristotle  or  Plato."  We  may  con- 
sider these  two  Greek  masters  as  the  types  of  the  two  classes  we 
are  considering.  Plato,  the  type  of  the  ideal,  and  Aristotle  of  the 
practical  mind. 

In  French  literature,  Fen^lon,  and  Bossuet,  represent  these 
two  differing  tendencies,  and  entering  into  the  extensive  field  of 
English  letters,  we  may  select  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Milton, 
as  belonging  to  the  one  class,  while  Shakespeare^  Johnson,  Dickens, 
and  Mill,  occur  to  us  as  good  examples  in  widely  differing  paths 
of  the  practical,  matter-of-fact,  and  logical  order  of  minds. 
Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  for  in  our 
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literary  travels  these  phonomena  are  continually  arising  to  view. 
But  in  whichever  of  these  two  opposite  directioDS  our  owd  micds 
may  be  the  more  strongly  impelled,  we  may  reflQct  that  each  road 
has  its  advantages  and  its  evils. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Aristotle  taught,  that  all  virtue  consists 
in  the  mean,  that  is,  in  due  measure  and  proportion,  then 
surely  it  follows  that  neither  the  ideal  nor  the  practical  view  of 
things  is  exclusivelytrue ;  for  the  ideal  without  the  real  is  base- 
less, and  every  efifect  must  have  a  cause. 

The  true  ideal  then  comprehends  the  real,  and  becomes  its  crown 
and  complement.  Thus,  in  the  fields  of  literature,  we  hope  to 
cull  here  and  there  a  lovely  flower  ;  and,  from  the  study  of  widely 
diflfering  minds,  to  learn  something  which  may  aid  us  onward  in 
the  actual  journey  of  life.  So  far,  the  range  of  our  own  reading 
has  been  much  less  extensive  than  we  could  have  wished  ;  yet,  on 
looking  back,  we  find  that  it  has  been  of  a  varied  character,  and  as 
such  may,  perhaps,  from  its  very  contrast  to  more  beaten  tracks, 
present  some  features  of  interest  to  the  reader.  In  the  series  of 
extracts  we  are  about  to  quote,  we  shall  begin  in  the  order  in 
•  which  we  find  them  copied  out,  comparing  or  contrasting  one  author 
with  another  as  occasion  may  demand. 

In  ''Ireland/'   by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  description  of  GlengariflF — 

"  A  deep  alpine  valley  enclosed  by  precipitous  hills  :  black  and  savage 
rocks  embosom,  as  it  were,  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness,  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  richest  gifts  of  wood  and  water ;  for  the  trees  are  graceful  in  form, 
luxuriant  in  foliage,  and  varied  in  character  ;  and  the  rippling  stream,  the 
strong  river,  and  the  foaming  cataract,  are  supplied  from  a  thousand  rills  col- 
lected in  the  mountains.  Beyond  all,  is  the  magnificent  bay,  with  ita 
numerous  islands — by  one  of  which  it  is  so  guarded  and  sheltered  as  to  receive 
the  aspect  of  a  serene  lake.  The  artist  cannot  do  it  justice ;  and  the  pen  must 
be  laid  aside  in  despair  !  Our  memories,  indeed,  recall  every  portion  of  the 
magic  spot, — but  only  to  convince  us  how  weak  and  insufficient  must  be  our 
e£fort8  to  describe  it. 

"  We  are  again  wandering  through  the  glen — among  majestic  trees,  fan- 
tastic rocks,  and  bubbling  rivulets,  which  roar  along  their  rapid  way,  imtil, 
encountering  some  new  obstruction,  they  creep  awhile,  and  anon  force  a 
passage  onwards,  breaking  into  masses  of  foam— for  there  the  mountain 
torrents  crawl  or  gallop,  to  mingle  with  the  broad  Atlantic  The  song  of 
birds  is  either  hushed  or  unheard  ;  and  but  for  the  ripple,  or  the  roar,  of 
waters,  there  is  no  sound  to  disturb  a  solitude  perfect  and  profound. 

"We  look  up  to  the  mountains ;  they  are  of  all  forms,  altitudes,  and  out- 
lines. The  most  prominent  among  them  is  the  Sugar-loaf,  '  the  mountain  of 
the  wild  people,'  with  its  conical  head,  soaring  into  the  clouds ;  and,  to  the 
rear,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  Hungry  HDI,  with  its  naked  and  meagre 
mdes,  down  which  runs  a  stream  from  the  lake  upon  its  summit,  until,  gather- 
ing as  it  goes,  it  breaks  in  a  tremendous  cataract,  of  eight  htmdred  feet,  ex- 
•pMiding  as  it  Idls,  and  flinging  a  spray  around  it,  that  seems  to  cover  with  a 
.tkkk  mii^  a  third  part  of  the  hill :— 


^t 
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'  Now  a  blue  watery  sheet :  anon  dispersed, 
A  hoary  mist ;  then  gathered  in  again, 
A  darted  stream  along  the  hollow  ruck, 
This  way  and  that  tormented,  dashing  thick, 
From  steep  to  steep  with  wild  refracted  coarse, 
And  restless  roaring  to  the  humble  vale. " 

This  graphic  piece  of  description  approaches  in  merit  the  Isle  of 
Calypso  in  '*  Telemachus,"  that  picture  of  natural  beauty  sketched 
by  a  master  too  well-known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  praise  at 
our  hands. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  largely  gifted  with  sensibility  and 
imagination.  His  style  is  admirable ;  filled  with  a  succession  of 
beautiful  images  which  rivet  the  attention,  it  is  not  wanting  in 
depth,  or  in  the  moral  beauty  which  appeals  to  the  mind.  Pure 
and  elevated  himself  in  thought  and  feeling,  nothing  obscene  or 
degrading  ever  disgraces  his  pages.  Though,  unfortunately,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  somewhat  aflfected  by  the  infidel  philosophy,, 
which,  since  the  eighteenth  century,  has  vitiated  and  corrupted  the 
literature  of  France  and  other  countries,  he  yet  never  lost  the  senti- 
ment of  faith,  and  soon  returned  to  the  path  of  duty  and  religion. 
Frederic  Ozanam  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
declaring  that  in  thought  he  seemed  to  be  more  a  philosopher 
than  a  poet,  and  in  word  more  a  poet  than  a  philosopher.  On* 
hearing  De  Lamartine  speak  in  the  Chamber  (it  was  in  1833), 
Ozanam  declared  that ''he  alone  represented  Christian  thought:" 
more  than  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  author  to  say  of 
another,  and  higher  character  man  could  scarcely  desire. 

Among  the  charming  **  Confidences,"  which  the  poet  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  addressed  to  his  friend,  Bien-Assis, — res  augusta  domi 
alone  forced  him  to  reveal  to  the  world,  may  be  found  the  charming 
episode  of  ''  Graziella,"  which  combines  all  the  novelty  of  a  well- 
devised  romance  with  the  interest  attaching  to  the  actual  adven- 
tures of  a  poet.  It  would  seem  that,  with  some  slight  exceptions, 
*^  Graziella  "  is  a  real  episode  in  the  life  of  Lamartine.  The  beauty,, 
elevation,  and  depth  of  true  affection  are  herein  well  depicted.  The 
opening  sentences  are  very  fine,  and  may  serve  for  comparison  with 
the  foregoing  extract  fiom  Mrs.  Hall.  He  first  >tells  us  that  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  with-» 
drawing  himself  from  the  dangeious  idleness  which  beset  him  at 
home,  and  that  be  started  to  travel  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
child  which  sees  opened  to  light  the  most  splendid  scenes  of  Nature 
and  of  life. 

The  Alps,  which  he  had  seen  from  his  infancy,  brilliant  in  the 
distance  with  everlasting  snows ;  the  azure  sea  he  had  read  so 
much   about ;   the  clear  Italian  sky,  and  monuments  of  Boman. 
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antiquity  ;  the  sweetp  of  liberty— the  novelty  of  adventure,  of  lan- 
guage, of  manners  and  customs, — all  this  filled  his  mind  with 
delight  beforehand.  But  his  own  words  will  best  describe  his  feel- 
ings : — 

"  Les  Alpes,  dont  je  voyais  de  loin,  depuis  mon  enfance,  briller  les  neiges 
6ternelle8  IL  rextremit^  de  lliorizon,  du  haut  de  la  colline  de  Milly  :  1&  mer, 
dont  les  voyageurs  et  les  pontes  avaient  jet6  dans  mon  esprit  tant  d'feclatanteR 
images  ;  le  ciel  italien,  dont  j'aYais,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aspire  d^ji  la  chaleur  et  la 
86r6nit6  dans  les  vers  de  Qotihe  et  dans  les  pages  de  Oorifms :  les  monuments 
encore  debout  de  cette  antiquity  romaine,  dont  mes  etudes  toutes  fralches 
avaient  rempli  ma  pens6e  ;  la  libert6  enfin  ;  la  distance  qui  jette  un  prestige 
sur  les  choses  61oign6es ;  les  aventures,  ces  accidents  certains  des  longs  voyages, 
que  rimagination  jeune  pr6voit,  combine  h.  plaisir  et  savoure  d'avance ;  le 
changement  de  langue,  de  visages,  de  moeurs,  qui  semble  initier  Tintelligenoe  k 
un  monde  nouveau,  tout  cela  fascinait  mon  esprit.  Je  v6cus  dans  un  6tat  con- 
stant d'ivresse  les  longs  jours  d'attente  qui  pr6c6ddrent  le  depart  Ce  d^lire, 
renouvel6  chaque  jour  par  les  magnificences  de  la  nature  en  Savoie,  en  Suisse, 
sur  le  lac  de  Gren^ve,  sur  lee  glaciers  du  Simplon,  au  lac  de  C6me,  a  Milan  et  a 
Florence,  ne  retomba  qu'a  mon  retour." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  short  poem,  written  towards  the 
-end  of  the  author's  life,  in  connection  with  the  memory  of  loved 
ones  departed,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  the  dying  year,  when  all  in- 
animate Nature  seems  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  departed  beauty, 
appeal  to  feelings  of  another  kind  :-— 

"  Yoila  les  feuilles  sans  seve 
Qui  tombent  sur  le  gazon ; 
Voili  le  vent  qui  s*  61^ve 
Et  gemit  dans  le  vallon ; 
Yoila  I'errante  hirondelle 
^^     Qui  rase  du  bou^  de  I'aiie 
L'eau  dormante  des  marais ; 
Yoila  Tenfant  des  chaumicres 
Qui  glane  sur  les  bruydres 
Le  bois  tomb6  des  f  ordts. 

L'oude  n'  a  plus  le  murmure 
Dont  elle  enchautait  les  bois ; 
Sous  des  rameaux  sans  verdure 
Les  oiseaux  n'ont  plus  de  voix ; 


La  brebis  sur  les  collines 

Ne  trouve  plus  le  gazon, 

Son  agneau  laisse  aux  epines 

Les  debris  de  bx  toison  : 

La  fldte  aux  accords  champdtres 

Ne  rejouis  plus  les  hdtres 

Des  airs  de  joie  ou  d'amours  ; 

Toute  herbe  aux  champs  est  glan6# 

Ainai  finit  one  ann6e, 

Ainsi  finiflNnt  nos  joors  l" 
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John  Keble  bore  some  resemblance  to  Lamartine,  for  both  were* 
remarkable  for  ideality,  elevation  of  thought,  and  deeply  religions 
sentiments.  The  joyous  tone  of  the  following  extracts  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  sad,  but  touching  strains  of  the  French  poet  :— 

^  How  can  I  leave  thee  all  unsung 
While  my  heart  owns  thy  dear  control ; 
And  heaven  and  love  have  o*er  thee  flung 
The  softest  moonlight  of  the  soul  T 

"  For  not  the  breath  of  mortal  praise 
Thine  artless  beauty  dares  profane ; 
For  thee  wild  nature  wakes  her  lays, 
And  thy  soul  feels  the  blessed  strain. 
The  song  that  breaks  the  grove's  repose, 
The  shower-drop  nestling  in  the  rose, 
The  brooklet's  morning  melody. 
To  these  with  soft  and  solemn  tone 
Thy  spirit  stirs  in  unison, 
Owning  the  music  of  its  native  sky. 
And  when  in  some  fair  golden  hour 
Thy  heart-strings  shall  give  back  the  sigh 
Of  Love's  wild  harp,  no  earthly  bower 
Shall  lend  such  hues  as  bloom  to  die. 
But  earnest  of  the  second  spring. 
Their  amaranth  wreiiths  shall  angels  bring  ; 
And  preluding  the  choir  of  heaven. 
Soft  Eden  gales  shall  sweep  the  lyre, 
And  starlike  points  of  guiltless  Are, 
From  Crod's  own  altar-llame,  to  gem  Uiy  brow  be  given." 

These  lines,  forming  part  of  "  Nunquam  AuditursB,"  were 
written  when  Keble  was  only  21  ;  the  following  extract  from  his 
later  poetry,  perhaps  surpasses  them  in  beauty,  and  even  flow  of 
metre : — 

"  But  there's  a  sweeter  flower  tlian  e*er 
Blushed  on  the  rosy  spray, 
A  brighter  star,  a  richer  bloom — 
Than  e'er  did  western  heaven  illume 
At  close  of  summer  day. 

*  '*  'Tis  love,  the  last  best  gift  of  heaven  ; 

Love,  gentle,  holy,  pure  ; 
But  tenderer  than  a  dove's  soft  eye, 
The  searching  sim,  the  open  sky. 
She  never  could  endure." 
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WRITERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Whatever  may  be  a  pressing  neecl  of  the  day,  certainly  an 
•adequate  supply  of  authors  is  not  one.  Writers  abound  on 
•every  side.  On  the  other  hand,  supereminent  genius  is  not  espe- 
cially conspicuous,  as  compared  with  other  times.  Tet  talent 
is  by  no  means  wanting  to  the  age.  We  purpose  in  the  pre- 
sent  paper,  then,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  works  of  some 
of  our  leading  writers  of  biography  and  fiction.  We  begin  with 
Carlyle. 

According  to  our  view,  Carlyle  belongs  to  the  ideal  class  of 
minds.  Though  not,  perhaps,  a  poet,  he  is  eminently  a  philosopher. 
If  we  mistake  not,  his  teaching  culminates  in  the  climax  reached 
in  **  Sartor  Resartus,"  where  he  says  truly  that  the  highest  duty 
of  man  is  to  love  God.  Occasionally,  in  the  airy  heights  of  his 
speculations,  he  reaches  regions  where  we  can  no  longer  follow  him. 
In  these  misty  flights  to  somewhat  misty  latitudes,  he  not  only  leaves 
the  reader  far  behind,  but  he  seems  also  to  lose  himself  in  clouds 
And  obscurities.  As  we  look  back  on  this  efifort  of  genius  (**  Sartor 
Besartus"),  we  cannot  but  feel  somewhat  of  compassion  for  the 
mighty  intellect  we  see  wandering  amid  darkness  and  doubt  on 
•questions  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  But  no  one  can 
mistake  the  fact  that  it  is  a  genius  who  wanders  there.  Nor  can 
we  deny  the  presence  of  sincerity  of  motive,  nor  elevation  of  thought 
and  expression.  But  in  his  life  of  John  Sterlingi  we  have  no  diffi. 
oulty  in  keeping  pace  with  our  author,  for  here  he  dwells  among 
the  facts  of  real  life.  To  the  student  of  literature,  as  well  as  to  all 
those  familiar  with  the  Saxon  style  of  Carlyle,  this  biography  must 
prove  very  interesting.  John  Sterling's  father  was  the  famous 
Thundsrer  of  the  Times^  and  largely  instrumental  in  the  success 
which  the^Ieading  journal  has  achieved.  And  John  Sterling,  and  his 
friend,  Frederic  Maurice,  were,  for  a  time,  joint  proprietors  of  ^e 
AthencBum^  in  the  youthful  days  of  that  undertaking.  These  two 
facts  would  of  themselves  lend  an  interest  to  the  work,  were  it  un- 
worthy of  notice  on  other  account.  In  the  early  portion  of  the  book, 
Edward  Sterling,  the  father,  enters  on  the  stage,  a  remarkable  and 
unmistakable  figure.  The  outlines  of  his  character  are  drawn  in  a 
masterly  manner.     At  p.  19,  we  are  told : — 

**  In  fact  the  Sterling  household  was  still  fluctuating ;  the  problem  of  a  task 
for  Edward  Sterling's  powers,  and  of  anchorage  for  his  afikirs  in  any  sens^ 
was  mthlessly  straggling  to  solve  itself,  bat  was  still  a  good  way  from  being 


^ 
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Our  author  likens  this  Captain  Edward  Sterling;  located  upon 
the  hill  of  Welsh  Llanblethian,  to  Prometheus  chained  on  Caucasus, 
and  continues : — 

^  Edward  Sterling,  I  can  well  understand,  was  a  man  to  tug  at  the  chains 
that  held  him  idle  in  those,  the  prime  of  his  yeai*s ;  and  to  ask  restlessly,  yet 
not  in  anger  and  remorse,  so  much  as  in  hope,  locomotive  speculation,  and 
ever-new  adventure  and  attempt.  Is  there  no  task  no  nearer  my  own  natural 
size  then  ?" 

In  1812,  Captain  Sterling  commences  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Timtiy  and  thus  began  his  very  successful  connection  with  that 
paper.  The  daily  life  of  the  original  Thunderer  is  unfolded  before 
us  concisely,  but  graphically.  The  life  of  John  Sterling  himself 
was  one  of  great  vicissitude,  trial,  and  suffering.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered an  aptitude  for  letters  among  the  features  of  his  character ; 
for,  at  p.  38,  we  learn  : — 

"  Of  all  forms  of  public  life,  in  the  Talking  Ei*a,  it  was  clear  that  only  one 
completely  suited  Sterling — the  anarchic,  nomadic,  entirely  aerial,  and  un- 
conditioned one,  called  Literature.  The  true  Canaan  and  Mount  Zion  of  a 
Talking  Era  must  ever  be  Literature  :  the  '  Parliamentum/  or  Talking 
Apparatus,  which  talks  by  books  and  printed  papers." 

The  AtfiencBum,  then  recently  founded,  was  purchased  by  John 
Sterling  and  Frederic  Maurice ;  '*  and  so,  under  free  auspices,  them- 
selves  their  own  captains,  Maurice  and  he  spread  sail  for  this  new 
voyage  of  adventure  into  all  the  world."  But  although  **  writings 
showing  a  superior  brilliancy  and  height  of  aim"  appeared  about 
this  time  (end  of  the  year,  1828),  yet  the  undertaking,  for  lack  of 
commercial  success,  had  to  be  transferred  to  other  hands. 

John  Sterling,  notwithstaDding  his  romantic  life,  necessitated  by 
delicate  health,  and  frequent  attacks  of  severe  illness,  appears  to 
have  borne  up  bravely  against  his  trials,  and  accomplished  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  work,  good  in  its  way,  during  the  intervals  he 
was  able  to  snatch  for  literary  occupation. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  an  author  of  great  skill  and  considerable  power. 
As  far  as  our  experience  of  her  works,  she  excels  more  as  a  bio- 
grapher than  as  a  novelist.  Though  by  no  means  wanting  in  ideality, 
she  is,  perhaps,  hardly  equal  in  this  respect  to  Madame  Craven. 
But  in  breadth  of  view,  in  elevation  of  thought,  in  the  power  of  rea. 
soning,  and  seizing  an  opponent's  motives,  she  has  few  equals  among 
her  own  sex.  These  qualities  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  her 
admirable  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert  Seldom,  indeed, 
have  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  acrof^s  a  biography  which  has 
aflbrded  us  so  much  pleasure,  and  has  opened  up  so  many  channels 
of  thought  in  connection  with  ^e  great  problems  of  the  day.  Mont, 
alembert  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
modam  France.  He  is  one  of  those  men  of  genius  whose  figures 
become  more  gloriouJi,  and  more  brilliant,  the  farther  we  recede 
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from  them.  It  is  too  early  yet,  while  his  contemporaries  still  live, 
and  the  memory  of  recent  contests  is  fresh,  and  vivid,  to  form  a 
complete  and  adequate  judgment  of  the  great  French  leader  and  his 
public  career.  Thus,  after  a  careful  study  of  his  life,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  nobility  of  soul,  genius,  and  disinterestedness,  which 
characterised  the  champion  of  religion  and  liberty,  will  stand  out  in 
brighter  colours  as  time  flows  onwards,  and  that  future  generations 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  more  completely  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  **  Monks  of  the  West." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  given  to  the  Engli**h-speaking  world  a  ^th. 
ful  picture  of  this  great  figure.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  a  Protes- 
tant  to  realise  the  motives  of  a  fervent  Catholic  like  Montalembept, 
yet  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  her  duty  to  her  subject  worthily  and 
well.  Discarding  prejudice,  she  has  vindicated  the  character  of 
the  great  Catholic  champion  from  the  aspersions  with  which  it  had 
been  assailed. 

The  various  lights  and  shades,  the  height  and  grandeur,  the 
breadth  and  depth,  and  other  beautiful  features  of  her  subject,  are 
truthfully  rendered  by  the  pen  of  the  skilful  authoress.  Her  in- 
teresting pages  bring  prominently  into  relief  the  French  leader, 
pure,  noble,  disinterested  ;  the  orator,  full  of  fire  and  eloquence ; 
the  charming  and  talented  author ;  the  constant  friend ;  and  the 
man,  virtuous  and  honourable  at  home,  spending  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  his  country. 

Charles  Forbes  R6ne  de  Montalembert  was  the  son  of  a  French 
emigrant  noble  and  the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  James  Forbes.  The  Montalemberts  sprang  from  Poitou,  a 
noble  and  chivalrous  race,  soldiers  from  their  first  appearance  on 
the  historic  page.  A  crusader  of  the  family  had  centuries  ago 
inscribed  on  the  shield  of  the  race  the  cognisance  of  the  cross. 
Hence  the  felicity  of  that  famous  mot  uttered  by  the  great  orator 
on  a  memorable  occasion — "We  are  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
we  will  never  retreat  before  tlie  sons'  of  Voltaire."  The  grandfather 
of  Charles  de  Montalembert  iiad  been  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
Revolution,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  brings  him  before  the  reader  as  a 
reflection  of  the  tragic  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  as  the 
representative  of  a  fallen  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  James  Forbes, 
his  contemporary,  and  Charles's  maternal  grandfather,  calm,  pros- 
perous, and  orderly,  is  a  character  of  a  diflferent  kind.  Coming 
from  a  distant  branch  of  the  Irish  family  of  Granard,  he  himself  was 
a  thorough  Englishman  by  birth  and  education.  An  author  of 
some  repute,  a  great  traveller,  a  minute  observer,  and  learned  in 
natural  science,  his  reputation  as  an  English  savant  procured  his 
release  from  prison,  after  a  short  detention  by  Napoleon,  in  the  year 
1803.    Charles,  the  heir  of  both  races,  was  born  i     ■:fr.  Forbes's 
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house  in  London,  in  the  year  1810.  These  were  anxious  times  for 
the  i'rench  emigrants,  and  in  consequence,  the  child,  at  fifteen 
months*  old,  was  entrusted  to  its  grandfather's  keeping.  Our  au- 
thoress presents  us  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  affection  of  the 
old  man  for  the  child  : — 

•'  The  child  thus  given  to  Mr.  Forbes  in  his  old  age  seems  to  have  become 
at  once  the  object  of  that  adoring  love,  a  sentiment  at  once  more  tender  and 
more  absorbing  than  simple  paternity,  which  so  often  passing  over  the  head 
of  one  generation,  links  age  and  infancy  together  in  the  mast  beautiful  of  con- 
nections. The  well-filled  library  at  Stanmore  became  at  once  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  touching  little  dramas  of  domestic  affection.  There  were  but  two- 
actors  in  it ;  and,  as  usual  in  all  the  deepest  of  human  sentiments,  one  only 
was  active,  the  other  passive.  The  old  man  among  his  books,  with  all  the 
treasures  of  his  well-Rpent  life  around  him,  woke  up  in  the  stillness  of  his  soli- 
tude at  sight  of  the  bright-eyed  baby  in  the  comer,  trained  to  play  quietly^ 
lest  it  should  disturb  him,  and  lifting  wondering  blue  eyes  from  time  to  time 
to  the  tranquil  aged  figure  which  filled  up  its  little  world.  The  grandfather 
was  stirred  into  a  tender  enthusiasm  by  the  presence  of  the  child,  for  whom 
his  own  many  experiences,  his  information,  his  varied  acquirements,  might 
form  ..n  inheritance  as  real,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  important,  than  his  worldly 
poaaeasions.'' 

The  death  of  Mr.  Forbes  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  this  first 
chapter  of  Montalembert's  life,  thus  spent  in  tlie  companionship  and 
under  the  loving  care  of  the  grandfather. 

The  loss  of  this  beloved  friend  and  guardian  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  boy  of  nine  years  old.  It  was  his  first  sorrow,  and 
one  which  to  the  last  he  never  forgot.  This  early  training  had  a 
decidedly  happy  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  The  example 
of  intellectual  labour,  order,  and  perseverance,  thus  early  set  before 
him,  was  never  forgotten.  At  thirteen,  we  find  him  deploring  the 
loss  of  valuable  time,  and  the  interruption  of  his  education.  *'  He  , 
whom  Grandfather  Forbes  had  trained  to  such  a  serious  sense  of 
duty,  was  compelled  now  to  see  his  precious  days  melting  away  io 
visits,  in  amusements,  in  walks  and  drives,  and  pleasure-making, 
at  once  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  and  distractiug  to  his  early -deve- 
loped  sense  of  duty."  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  records  in  his  diary 
about  this  time,  "  Day  lost,  like  so  many  others  :*'  nor  that  he 
deplores  "  the  unfortunate  and  ceaseless  gaieties  which  keep  draw- 
ing him  away  from  the  business  of  education.  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells 
us: — 

''  By  himself  he  reads,  and  keeps  a  chronicle  of  his  reading,  making  up,  as 
best  he  can,  for  the  want  of  aid  in  those  private  studies,  and  with  a  naive  and 
delightful  conscientiousness,  writing  down  his  opinion  of  all  the  authors  he 
reads,  new  and  old,  delivering  judgment  upon  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  upon 
Shakespeare  and  Bacine  and  Corneille,  with  a  delicious  simplicity." 

The  routine  of  his  studies  while  at  college  was  an  incredibly  se- 
vere one,  and  such  as  few  constitutions  could  have  long  endured 
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without  giving  way  under  the  severe  strain  upon  their  mental  facul- 
ties. During  his  college  career,  the  hard-working  student  formed 
some  ardent  friendships,  and  one  especially  with  M.  Leon  Cornudet. 
Their  mutual  attachment,  and  union  of  sentiment,  is  evidenced 
by  a  remarkable  act  of  self-consecration  to  the  cause  of  "  God 
and  Freedom,"  suggested  by  Montalembert,  and  solemnly  com- 
pleted by  the  two  friends,  the  future  champion  being  then  seven- 
teen  years  of  age.  '*  God  and  Liberty,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
**  these  are  the  two  motive-powers  of*my  existence ;  to  reconcile 
these  two  perfections  shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life."  The  man  who 
offers  himself  up  for  the  attainment  of  so  beautiful  an  ideal  merits 
our  highest  praise,  and  is  worthy  of  our  most  lively  sympathy,  even 
in  his  mistakes.  Here  we  have  a  key  to  the  whole  of  Montalem- 
bert*s  life,  for  we  find  him  either  thinking,  working,  writing,  or 
speaking  for  the  Church,  or  for  the  freedom  of  his  country  or  fellow. 
men.  Even  while  still  at  college,  he  foresaw  the  difficulties  in  store 
for  him  in  public  life.  According  to  his  views,  the  clergy  did  not 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  times.  '*  What  shall  I  do  ?  Wbat  will 
become  of  me  ?  how  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  patriotism  with  my 
Attachment  to  religion  ?"  he  asks,  as  he  beholds  the  great  problem 
of  his  life  unfolded  thus  early  before  him. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  without  notice  large  portions  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  excellent  work,  such  as  the  journey  of  the  young  noble- 
man  to  Ireland,  his  reception  by,  and  opinion  of,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
its  well  as  those  chapters  wherein  she  develops  the  effect  of  O'Con- 
nell's  movement  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  Continent,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  Montalembert  himself.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  that  these  chapters  are  wanting  in  skill,  or  that  th«y 
iail  to  interest  us,  but  the  limits  of  this  short  article  force  us  to  be 
brief.  We  hasten,  then,  into  the  midst  of  thingv,  and  come  at  once 
to  Montalembert's  connection  with  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire^ 
forming  as  it  does  one  of  the  principal  episodes  of  his  life.  We  are 
introduced  to  Lamennais  as  "  the  most  illustrious  ecclesiastic  of 
his  time,"  though,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  just  to  style  him  the 
most  brilliant  figure  of  the  time  among  the  clergy  of  France.  A 
Breton  by  birth,  he  inherited  in  the  highest  degree  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  race,  dogged  determination,  pride,  and  melancholy. 
Endowed  with  extraordinary  talent,  circumstances  combined  to 
Tender  his  training  unfortunate  ;  he  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age, 
and  being  too  much  his  own  master  in  his  studies,  he  eagerly  drank 
in  the  poison  of  that  infidel  philosophy  which  has  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  so  many  revolutions.  Thus  was  this  flower  of  genius 
warped  in  its  earliest  growth.  Thanks  to  J.  J.  Bousseau,  he  de* 
ferred  his  first  communion  till  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  then 
chose  the  Catholic  faith,  and  surrendered  himself  completely  to  the 
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<3hurch.  But  he  made  an  unhappy  mistake  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  priesthood,  for  which,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  he  was  by  no  means  fitted.  After  his  ordination, 
he  declared,  "  I  am,  and  henceforth  cannot  be  otherwise,  than  ex- 
traordinarily  unhappy." 

Yet,  when  once  a  priest,  he  struggled  bravely  against  the  gloom 
which  oppressed  him,  and,  in  the  years  that  followed,  Lamennais 
worked  zealously  for  the  Church  ;  he  did  her  good  service  with  his 
powerful  pen ;  and,  on  his  first  visit  to  Borne,  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  ;  in  fine,  in  the  year  1830,  he  was 
'Still  a  recognised  champion  of  Catholicity.  Lamennais  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  applying  the  principle  of 
liberty  to  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  idea,  so 
grand  and  noble  in  it«;elf,  should  have  been  ultimately  pushed  to 
such  extremes  by  this  brilliant  mind,  and  should  thus  have  entailed 
upon  its  author  the  censures  of  Bome,  the  loss  of  his  faith,  and  the 
snapping  rudely  asunder  of  the  bonds  which  linked  him  to  his  inti- 
mate friends  and  associates. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  graphically  pictures  the  irreligious  aspect  of 
France  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  We  have  only  space  for  the 
following  extract,  in  which  she  sums  up  the  situation  : — 

.  "  Everj'thing  was  free,  except  religion  ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred 

^      to  the  generality  of  men  that  the  Church  had  any  right  to  ask  the  freedom 
/a      which  every  other  institution  had  secured." 

While  these  wrongs  of  the  Church  were  moving  the  **  Master" 
and  his  disciples — Lamennais  and  his  friends — to  consider  the  means 
for  the  establishment  of  a  journal  to  advocate  the  Catholic  cause, 
Jean  Baptiste  Henri  Lacordaire,  lately  ordained  priest,  was  about 
to  embark  for  America,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen.  A  letter,  however,  was  put  into  his  hands  from  the 
Abb6  Gerbet,  which  induced  him  to  remain  in  France,  and  join  him- 
self to  the  little  band  of  disciples  surrounding  the  "  Master." 

Lacordaire  was  at  this  time  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  that  is, 
eight  years  older  than  Montalembert.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  trained  in  his  early  years  by  an  excellent  mother  by  whom  the 
seeds  of  faith  were  efifectually  planted  in  his  soul.  But  at  the  Ly. 
ceum  the  boy  went  with  the  stream ;  the  irreligious  atmosphere 
of  the  place  clouded  the  pure  light  of  faith  within  him,  and 
the  cold  shades  of  doubt  chilled  his  wbole  being.  How  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  shall  he  told  in  his  owa 
words  :— 

"  I  had  grown  up  for  nine  years  in  incredulity,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of 
God  recalling  me  to  Himself.  If  I  search  the  depths  of  my  memory  for  the 
logical  causes  of  my  converBion,  I  find  none  but  the  historical  and  social  evi- 
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deuces  of  CliristiaDitj.  These  evidences  impressed  themselves  on  me  from  the 
time  at  which  my  age  allowed  me  to  get  rid  of  the  doubts  which  I  had  drawn 
in  with  the  very  air  that  I  breathed  in  the  University/' 

Henceforth,  Lacordaire  devoted  himself  to  religion  with  all  the- 
heroism,  fire,  and  enthusiasm,  which  were  features  of  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  now  ahout  to  become  the  associate  and 
life-long  friend  of  Montalembert. 

Such  were  the  two  very  remarkable  men,  who,  coming  from 
different  quarters  of  the  horizon,  met  and  agreed  to  march  together 
under  the  same  flag  of  •'  God  and  Freedom,"  towards  the  same  end 
— the  enfranchisement  of  religion.  When  Lacordaire  learned  that 
Lamennais  had  adopted  this  device,  and  was  about  to  claim  for 
the  Church  her  share  in  tiie  freedom  of  the  country,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  joy.  They  determined  to  establish  the  celebrated 
Avenir.  The  conception  of  this  scheme  must  be  assigned  to  Lamen-^ 
nais,  and  there  is  on  its  very  face  a  want  of  prudence  and  modesty, 
remarkable  enough,  when  we  recollect  that  this  was  a  work  to  be 
started  and  carried  on  for  God  and  the  Church  above  all : — 

*'  They  threw  prudence  to  the  winds  when  they  establish  this  bold  scheme 
of  resistance — their  bold  assertion  of  liberty.  Their  work  was  not  veiled 
under  any  pretence  of  humility  or  pious  meekness.  It  was  boldly  announced 
as  a  work  f  at  once  Catholic  and  rational,  from  which  might  be  expected  the 
enfranchisement  of  religion,  the  reconciliation  of  differing  minds,  and,  in  con- 
sequence,  the  renewal  of  society.' " 

The  Avenir  appeared  for  the  first  time  just  as  Montalembert  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  Ireland,  in  October,  1830.  He  hastened  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Lamennais,  and  thus  began  that  intimate 
connection  of  these  great  men  which  was  so  remarkable  an  incident 
in  the  lives  of  all  three.  Our  subject  thus  describes  his  friend  La- 
cordaire  as  he  appeared  at  their  first  interview : — 

"  Bom  to  love  and  to  struggle,  he  already  bore  the  seal  of  the  double 
royalty  of  soul  and  mind.  He  appeared  to  mo  charming  and  terrible — a  type 
of  enthusiasm  for  everything  good,  and  of  virtue  armed  to  defend  truth.  I 
saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  predestined  to  all  that  youth  most  loves  and 
^ores — genius  and  glory." 

Our  authoress  places  before  us  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of  the  pencil 
the  following  characteristic  picture  of  the  Avenir : — 

"The  Avenir  indeed,  throughout  all  its  short  career,  is  more  like  a 
spiritual  Quixote  than  an  ordimuy  newspaper.  It  goes  against  every  ill  deed 
and  every  ill  doer  in  its  way  with  a  rush  and  a  fury  which  make  the  sober 
spectiitor  giddy,  flinging  itself  at  the  head  of  its  advereary,  rejecting  all 
thoughts  of  expediency,  maintaining  a  cause  as  superlative  as  that  of  any 
sacred  majesty  or  Utopian  Republic,  the  cause  of  the  Absolute  Best  in  a  world 
fall  of  compromises..  The  rights  it  claimed  for  the  Church,  and  the  im]X)ssible 
mcrifices  whicli  it  pfpmised  in  her  name,  raised  for  it  enemies  on  every  side, 
ttlidr  and  many.:,  The  Church  and  the  world  equally  erected  themselves 
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-a^iinst  80  generous,  yet  so  rash  a  champion  ;  for  if  the  world  was  determined 
not  to  grant  the  absolute  rights  thus  claimed,  the  Church  was  as  little  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  beck  of  its  self-appointed  leaders,  and  to  give  up  even  the 
j)oor  remnant  of  revenue  that  was  left  to  her,  her  morsel  of  bread,  at  its  call." 

The  issue  of  the -4t?emV  was  suspended  in  November,  1831, 
•while  the  three  friends  proceeded  to  Kome  to  lay  their  views  before 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  to  obtain,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  his  Ho. 
liness's  approval  and  encouragement  for  their  enterprise.  But  the 
'bitterest  disappointment  awaited  them.  The  Pope  received  them 
graciously,  but  alluded  not  to  the  business  for  which  they  had  come. 
Subsequently,  Lamennais  was  informed  that  his  Holiness  did  justice 
to  their  good  intentions,  but  that  ihey  had  treated  supremely  deli- 
-cate  (juestions  without  the  moderation  which  was  desirable  ;  that 
these  questions  should  be  examined,  but  that  in  the  meantime  they 
might  return  to  their  own  country,  where  they  would  be  told  at  the 
proper  moment  what  the  decision  was.  The  haughty  spirit  of  La- 
mennais could  ill  afibrd  siich  a  rebufif,  and  instead  of  obeying  the 
admonition  of  the  Pope,  he  ];emained  in  Rome,  and  demanded  an 
immediate  decision.  Lacordaire  submitted,  and  after  remonstrating 
to  no  effect  with  Lamennais,  set  out  to  return  to  France.  Monta- 
lembert,  deeply  attached  to  their  common  master,  remained  behind 
with  him: — '*  Thus  the  pilgrim  band  was  torn  asunder;  the  two 
elders  indirect  and  declared  opposition  (to  each  other),  the  youngest 
•of  all  still  more  torn  asunder  than  they,  agreeing  with  one  by  the 
reason,  and  with  the  other  by  the  heart." 

Lamennais  waited  some  months  to  no  purpose,  but,  before  leav- 
ing  the  Eternal  City,  he  announced  his  intention  of  resuming  the 
Avenir  on  his  return  to  Paris.  After  this  somewhat  defiant  pro- 
ceeding, he  turned  his  steps  to  Germany.  The  three  friends  met 
by  accident  at  Munich,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Encyclical  of  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  condemning  both  his  principles  and  his  undertaking, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lamennais.  He  at  first  took  the  matter 
•quietly,  and  even  signed  an  act  of  submission,  together  with  the 
other  two  friends,  which  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Pope. 
Ultimately,  however,  "  when  Lamennais  had  regained  bis  solitude 
of  La  Chesnaie,  and  read  at  his  leisure  that  Encyclical  which  he  had 
accepted  so  hastily,  other  sentiments,  less  submissive,  arose  in  his 
mind."  Henceforth,  the  proceedings  of  this  shipwrecked  genius 
were  such  as  only  served  to  pain  and  alarm  his  former  friends,  and 
to  sever  himself  more  and  more  completely  from  them. 

The  accomplished  biographer  of  Montalembert,  in  a  chapter  on 

''  Catholic  Submission,"  has  taken  great  pains  to  justify  him  and 

his  friend  Lacordaire  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  common  sense ; 

^nd,  in  our  opinion,  she  has  shown  great  skill,  fairness,  and  critical 

^kcumen,  in  treating  this  somewhat  difficult  subject.     To  a  Catholic» 
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the  submission  of  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  only  appears  a. 
matter  of  course,  but  to  a  Protestant  it  is  far  otherwise.  That  two- 
men  of  genius  should  consent  to  forsake  their  favourite  occupations, 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  an  undertaking  they  had  hitherto  che- 
rished, to  keep  silence  upon  topics  which  had  hitherto  filled  their 
minds  and  employed  their  pens — all  this  in  the  fulness  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  bidding  of  a  Pope ! — this  it  is  which 
our  authoress  thinks  so  wonderful,  and  which  she  has  laboured  so 
well  to  explain  : — 

"  Had  they  anything  to  gain  by  it  ?  she  asks.  No ;  ou  the  coutrary, 
their  lives  were  torn  from  their  habitual  places,  and  all  was  for  a  time  chaos 
around  them.  Were  they  fools  or  bigots  incapable  of  judging  what  they  were 
about  to  do  ?  No ;  on  tJie  contrary,  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  the  very  im- 
personation at  once  of  genius  and  good  sense  ;  and  in  the  other  enthusiasm 
was  already  tempered  by  a  keenness  of  mental  vision,  sometimes  almost  harsh 
in  its  vivacity.     What,  tlieu,  was  the  cause  ? 

"  They  were  men  of  good  judgment  and  vigorous  imagination  both — neither 
of  them  likely  to  escape  from  those  obstinate  questionings  of  the  mind  with 
which  every  man  is  more  or  less  assailed,  when  he  has  taken  a  decided  step  in 
any  new  direction,  or  changed  his  course  of  action.  Had  they  done  it  unad- 
visedly, on  some  hasty  impulse  which  seemed  to  promise  harmony  and  re- 
union, it  would  have  been  less  remarkable.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
.  had  any  thought  of  this.  They  did  it  simply  because  it  appeared  to  them 
their  duty  ;  their  best  way  of  serving  God,  their  most  honourable  course 
towards  men. 

"  To  both  of  them  the  one  thing  needful,  the  absolutely  indispensable  in- 
fluence for  men,  was  that  of  Religion.  Fervent  in  their  love  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  in  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  they  were  yet  influenced  beyond  all 
other  motives  by  an  anxious  wish  to  convert,  to  purify,  to  save  the  souls,  and 
amend  the  lives  of  their  countrymen.  ...  To  his  life's  end  there  never  was  a 
movement  for  constitutional  and  popular  freedom  which  did  not  secure  the 
instant  interest  of  Montalembert,  which  did  not  swell  his  voice,  and  light  up 
his  eyes  with  sympathy  ;  but  above  all  this,  and  still  more  precious,  he  held 
the  progress  of  religion,  not  refusing  an  honest  and  warm  admiration  to  the 
piety  even  which  he  considered  to  be  built  upon  a  wrong  foundation.  He 
had  that  rare  candour  of  soul  which  permits  a  man  to  perceive  the  qualities 
he  loves,  even  in'his  opponent  Thus,  almost  in  any  form,  religion  was  dear 
to  him — dearer  than  everything  else  ;  and  the  spread  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
true  religion  was  his  highest  and  most  cherished  mission  in  this  world." 

In  these  paragraphs,  and  in  much  more  which  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  seek  out  for  himself,  Mrs.  Oliphant  forcibly  demon- 
strates that  the  idea  that  their  submission  was  either  dishonourable, 
weak,  or  servile,  could  never  have  occurred  to  men  of  such  virtue, 
genius,  and  independence  of  mind,  as  Henri  Lacordaire  and  Count 
Charles  de  Montalembert. 

We  have  gone  so  fully  into  this  episode  of  the  Avenir^  that  we 
have  no  space  left  to  notice  the  remarkable  public  life  of  the  great 
Catholic  leader  of  France.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  in  the  re- 
mainder  of  her  '*  Memoir,"  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  succeeded  in  giving 
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the  world  a  charming  biography,  a  faithful  history,  a  work  well 
fitted  to  attract  and  interest  every  intelligent  reader. 

Turning  now  to  the  realms  of  fiction,  we  observe  that  in  the 
story  of  **  May,"  the  excellencies  of  this  talented  authoress  (Mrs. 
Oliphant),  do  not  stand  out  so  prominently  to  view  as  in  the  Memoir 
we  have  noticed  at  such  length.  There  are  portions  of  the  two  first 
volumes  of  this  novel  wherein  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  scarcely 
sustained.  Still,  these  are  only  minor  defects,  for,  considered  as  a 
whole,  the  plot  is  a  deeply-interesting  one,  founded,  as  it  would 
appear  to  be,  on  one  of  those  facts  of  real  life  so  often  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  us  from  giving  even  an 
outline  of  the  chain  of  incidents  of  this  well- woven  story :  we  must, 
then,  content  ourselves  with  a  word  or  two  on  such  incidents  as 
appear  most  worthy  of  remark. 

In  our  opinion,  the  circumstances  of  the  revelation  of  Isabell's 
mother  to  May  are  well  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
delicate  feminine  sensibility  of  the  heroine's  character.  Her  con- 
sternation on  this  trying  occasion,  and  the  depression  and  disgust 
during  several  days  which  sueceeded  it,  aid  to  give  us  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  depths  of  May's  pure  and  guileless  soul ;  and  now 
at  length,  we  begin  to  feel  an  interest  in  her  fortunes. 

As  we  proceed  onwards,  the  heroine's  feeling  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  her  much-tried  sisterly  affection,  stand  out  in  stronger 
relief ;  the  subsidence  of  her  mind  in  a  flood  of  pity  and  tenderness, 
the  clearing  away  of  her  confusion,  and  the  stilling  of  her  angry 
impulses  by  an  overflow  of  feeling  for  the  dying  wife  of  her  dead 
brother,  are  also  fine  incidents.  Here  we  remark  a  species  of  double 
discovery.  May,  on  the  one  hand,  discovers  her  brother's  wife, 
and  thus  solves  the  mystery  wrapped  up  in  the  letter  found  in  Tom 
Heriot's  writing-case ;  and  the  dying  Isabell,  on  the  other  hand, 
discovers  that  her  kind  lady- visitor  was  no  other  than  the  sister  of 
her  lamented  husband,  upon  whose  imprudence  and  untimely  death 
the  whole  story  hangs.  The  character  of  May  is  full  of  eleva- 
tion and  beauty,  and  contrasts  admirably  with  the  proud  Verna 
or  the  vain  Matilda.  Fanshawe,  too,  is  a  life-like  character — 
one  of  those  generous  good-for-nothings,  so  capable  of  becoming 
good  for  much,  by  contact  with  a  superior  will  and  energy. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  sentiments  of  the  various  characters 
are  appropriate  and  natural ;  and  the  language,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Scotch  dialect,  must  be  pronounced, 
on  the  whole,  flowing,  graceful,  and  excellent. 

Comparing  George  Eliot's  "  Middlemarch,"  to  Madame  Cra- 
ven's "  Fleur  Ange,"  we  notice  that  the  real  predominates  in  the 
one,  and  the  ideal  in  the  other. 

George  Eliot's  characters  are  generally  drawn  from  \iie,  ^xA 
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this  it  is  which  invests  her  work  with  deep  and  sustained  interest. 
Nothing  overdrawn,  or  merely  fanciful,  mars  the  character  of  one 
of  the  at^tors  in  the  drama  she  places  before  the  reader. 

Looking  back  on  the  long  chain  of  circumstances  which  make 
up  the  plot  of  **  Middlemarch,"  we  find  them  well-devised,  and 
naturally  woven  together.  Two  striking  scenes  out  of  the  first  three 
books  are  calculated  to  impress  the  reader.  The  one,  where  Rosa- 
mond  begins  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  real  disappointment  as  Lyd- 
gate  rises  to  depart — tears  rush  to  her  eyes ;  Lydgate  beholds  in 
that  touch  of  nature  tbe  truth  of  her  love ;  his  heart  melts,  and  he 
loves  in  return.  And  again,  the  death- bed  scene  of  the  old  money- 
worshipping  Featherstone.  He  dies  clutching  his  keys  in  one 
hand,  and  his  gold  in  the  other. 

In  the  remaining  five  books,  we  remark  particularly  how  truth- 
fully George  Eliot  depicts  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  married  life  in 
the  case  of  Lydgate  and  Rosamond,  and  in  the  various  temptations 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  money  difficulties.  Dorothea  coming 
to  aid  them  when  suffering  so  acutely  from  the  unjust  suspicions 
attaching  to  Lydgate  in  connection  with  the  hypocrite  Bulstrode, 
as  well  as  from  the  coolness  and  misunderstanding  existing  between 
husband  and  wife,  is  a  well-designed  incident,  exhibiting  the  ele- 
vation,  strength  of  will,  and  rectitude,  of  which  some  lofty  and 
generous  natures  are  capable.  The  development  of  Dorothea's  love 
for  Will  Ladislaw  is  natural  enough :  fo  are  the  early  history  and 
later  acts  of  the  canting  Bulstrode,  But  Fred  Viney's  change  of 
life,  and  the  circumstances  which  follow,  especially  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Farebrother,  seem  to  us  the  least  natural  and  life-like  of 
any  part  of  the  story.  The  ending,  too,  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  authoress  had  come  to  a  sudden  resolution  to  close  the^story, 
instead  of  continuing  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

In  regard  to  the  characters,  we  may  add  that  Dorothea — though 
not  so  ideal  and  beautiful  as  Fleur  Ange — is,  nevertheless,  a  noble, 
high-souled,  and  generous  woman.  Pure-minded  and  compassionate, 
such  characters  are  real  benefactors  to  the  human  race.  The  better 
side  of  Will  Ladislaw* s  mind  is 'developed  in  the  later  books.  The 
minor  actors  of  the  story  are  very  life-like.  The  sentiments  are 
generally  suitable  to  the  plot  and  the  characters.  The  language  is 
excellent,  and  betokens  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  varied  experi- 
•  ence. 

Madame  Craven,  on  the  other  hand,  excels  in  the  ideal,  and  thus 
she  leads  the  mind  into  higher  regions,  and,  by  the  beautiful  sen- 
timents  placed  before  it,  she  succeeds  in  creating  a  more  charming 
atmosphere  around  her  story,  and  leaving  more  exalted  images  in 
the  memory  than  the  more  matter-of-fact  authoress  of  "  Middle^ 
mwdu**    EspedaUy  do  we  notice  this  in  comparing  the  endings  o 
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the  two  stories.  In  "  Middlemarch,"  the  ending  winds  up  ab- 
ruptly ;  many  events  are  crowded  into  the  concluding  chapter ;  and 
while  we  confess  our  regret  in  closing  the  book,  we  are  not  without 
a  certain  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  concluding  fea- 
tures of  the  story.  But  **  Fleur  Ange  "  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire 
in  this  respect.  The  recollection  of  the  virtues  and  heroism  of  the 
heroine,  and  the  beauty  of  the  closing  sentence,  pointing  to  the  hope 
of  a  future  life,  where  everything  that  "  our  poor  hearts  desire  and 
seek,  and  long  for  in  vain  in  this  world,  shall  be  given  as  in  full 
measure,  heaped  up  and  running  over," — this,  and  much  more, 
leaves  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  the  reader's  mind, 
which  nothing  more  common.place  and  matter-of-fact  could  possibly 
attain.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ideal  writer  fulfils  her  true  function, 
when  she  lifts  the  mind  to  something  greater,  more  lofty,  and  more 
beautiful,  than  we  see  every  day  in  the  aims  and  acts  of  the  majority 
of  men.  This  charming  story  is  concluded  with  a  beautiful  and 
ever-memorable  sentiment  of  Eugenie  de  la  Ferronays  : — 

**  Life  can  never  be  altogether  happy  because  it  is  not  Heaven  ;  nor  alto- 
gether miserable,  because  it  is  the  road  to  Heaven." 

J.   P. 


A  RONDEAU. 

My  lady's  sleep  is  long  this  frozen  night, 
For  sure  my  lady  slumbers,  since  the  light 

Shows  so  long  such  still  shadow  on  her  blind ; 

She  little  heeds  the  howling  of  the  wind. 
Heeds  little  the  snow  which  makes  the  world  one  white. 

My  lady  dreams,  it  may  be :  would  she  might 
Dream  but  of  me !  Yet  no  !  my  face  would  fright, — 
My  face  with  letters  of  woe's  fingers  lined— 

My  lady's  sleep ! 

No ;  but  may  many  a  fruitful  fancy,  and  bright 
As  her  own  fair  self,  fill  her  curtained  sight, 

And  my  sad  face  be  clean  gone  out  of  mind, 
Which  has  no  hope  to  haunt,  in  love's  despite 

My  lady's  sleep, 

James  Mew. 
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DAME  NATURE'S  EVENING  PARTY. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  READERS. 

It  so  fell  out,  that  once  upon  a  time,  Dame  Nature  determined  to 
give  an  evening  party;  for  you  know  all  her  neighbours  were 
entertaining,  and  she  did  not  like  to  seem  inhospitable  among  sa 
many  merrymakers.  So  she  resolved  to  invite  everyone  to  a  grand 
ball ;  and,  remembering  what  our  fond  mothers  so  often  tell  us, 
when  we  are  inclined  to  mend  a  hole  in  our  gloves  or  a  rent  in  our 
dress  "just  anyhow,"  that,  "if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well,"  Mrs.  Nature  decided  to  be  very  lavish  in  her 
expenditure,  and  to  make  her  party  a  very  grand  one  indeed. 

The  ball-room  was  so  very  spacious  and  so  magnificent,  that  it 

is  worthy  of  a  long  description  all  to  itself.     But  some  of  you  don't 

^appreciate  descriptions,  so  you  skimmers  may  skim  this  paragraph, 

and  try  whether  the  succeeding  one  be  more  interesting.      (Serve 

you  right  if  it  is  not.) 

The  scene  of  the  festivities  was  an  immense  hall,  longer, 
broader,  loftier,  than  any  hall  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  The 
floor  was  ever- varying  in  hue,  though  mostly  of  different  shades  of 
a  tender  green — so  springy,  so  smooth,  you  danced  involuntarily 
when  you  beheld  it.  Here  and  there  were  lovely  alcoves,  enticingly 
cool,  with  silvery  springs  bubbling  up  in  the  centre,  and  fragrant 
shrubs  waving  in  the  scented  air.  Everything  beautiful  was 
collected  from  every  clime  to  make  this  hall  bewilderingly  delicious. 
Fantastic  pillars  of  glittering  ice  shone  from  beds  of  feathery  snow  ; 
and  grottos  of  softly  tinted  corals,  with  a  dazzling  floor  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  twined  about  with  weird-looking  seaweeds,  tempted  the 
weary  waltzer  to  stay  awhile  and  rest.  But  the  ceiling  of  this  vast 
hall  was  the  most  exquisite  portion  of  it.  To  the  west  was  a 
glorious  golden  lamp,  half  hid  by  a  crystal  sea,  that  reflected  its 
burnished  rays  with  intense  brilliancy.  Around  the  lamp  hovered 
clouds  of  rosy  white  or  golden  vapour,  which  gently  merged  off 
into  the  palest,  softest  blue.  Around  the  lamp  the  blue  was 
exceedingly  faint,  but  it  darkened  gradually  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  dome,  for  the  roof  was  dome-shaped.  As  it  darkened 
tiny  silver  lamps  could  just  be  distinguished,  growing  brighter  and 
more  discernible  as  the  blue  deepened.  Quite  in  the  east  was  a 
flilTer  creecent,  just  rising  over  a  purple  veil,  that  curtained  the 
fntrance  to  the  hall.     The  music  was  supplied  by  a  band  of  winged 

who  flitted    through  the  balmy  air,  pouring  forth 
•iaEmiiia  than  you  ever  danced  to. 
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Here  b^ins  the  paragraph  that  those  who  skim  descriptions  had 
better  recommence  at,  for  I  mean,  now,  to  begin  telling  you  all 
about  the  ball — who  danced,  who  flirted,  who  fainted,  and  what 
they  had  for  supper,  best  part  of  the  whole  concern,  I  daresay  some^ 
of  you  think.     The  performance  was  opened  by  a  grand  quadrille. 
They  did  not  oXl  dance   in  it ;  only  the  swells,  you  know,  who 
remembered  the  figures  perfectly.      An  engaged  pair,  looking  very 
interesting,  were  at  the  top,  Mr.  Thunder  and  Miss  Lightening. 
Hie  young  lady  was  a  dreadful  flirt,  and  rather  a  fast  girl  in  fact, 
her  Jiajicee  growled  horribly  at  her  impulsive  ways.     She  said,  she 
was  frightened  of  him,  and  was  always  trying  to  get  away  from^ 
him ;  but  her  mamma  said  it  was  a  good  match,  so  she  wisely 
returned  to  her  old  love  after  every  escapade.  He  forgave  her  with 
some  sullen  muttering,  but  she  put  up  with,  him  and  only  flared  up- 
occasionally.     Even  now  the  gentleman  looked  rather  black,  but 
she  .smiled  so  playfully,  that  he  had  not  it  in  his  heart  to  to  grow 
really  cross.     Once  though  he  muttered  ominously,  when  without 
any  warning,  the  hair-brained,  gad-about,  asked  a  spruce,  young 
Fir,  to  button  her  glove,  as  their  vU-a-vis  was  East  Wind,  Esq.,  a 
sarcastic,  cutting,  unamiable  sort  of  a  fellow,  with  the  lachrymose 
Miss  Sleet  for  his  partner.     The  belle  of  the  room,  however,  was 
Miss  Rainbow,  arrayed  with  extraordinary  loveliness.   The  Honour- 
able April  Shower  had  quite  lost  his  heart  to  her,  and  dangled  after 
her  the  whole  evening,  rather  to  her  chaperone's,  Mrs.  Cloudy's, 
alarm. 

The  quadrille   went  off  grandly,   without  any  mistakes ;  the- 
only  mishap  was  a  rent   in  the  fair  Miss  Rainbow's  train,  care- 
lessly made  by  a  lumbering  fellow,  November  Fog,  a  loafer  about 
town.     The   waltz  that  succeeded  was   entered   into  heartily  by 
almost   all  present.     The  two  that  excited  most  admiration,  from, 
the  perfection  of  their  style,  were  Sir  South  Wind,  a  fascinating,, 
gentlemanly,  winning,  young  Guardsman,  and  the  pensive,  beauti- 
ful, Lady  Lilly  Vale ;  but  really  they  flirted   most  shockingly. 
However,  it  was  so  pretty,  so  gentle,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  was  the  genuine  thing — regular  making  love,  and  not  heartless 
coquetting.  Certainly  the  young  baronet  whispered  very  soft  things. 
to  her,  as  they  floated  round,  and  then  she  would  raise  her  innocent 
little  face,  and  glancing  bashfully  at  him  for  a  second,  the  fair, 
lovely  head  would  droop  so  provokingly,  he  was  fain  to  say  some^ 
thing  more,  just  to  gain  another  of  those  gentle  smiles.     Once,, 
when  Miss  Rainbow  liad  declined  another  round  with  the  Honour- 
able  April  Shower,  he  dropped  quite  unexpectedly  onJLady  Lilly ; 
but  she  would  not  lift  up  her  eyes  to  meet  his  uncertain  glances ;  so 
quite  piqued,  he  got  introduced  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  Rose, 
who  condescendingly  danced  the  Lancers  with  him. 
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Miss  Lightning's  behaviour  shocked  the  dowagers  very  much, 
-and  rather  scandalised  Dame  Nature,  who  almost  wished  she  had  not 
asked  her.  She  was  evidently  smitten  with  several  of  the  tallest 
^nd  handsomest  of  the  large  family  of  Tree.  On  one  occasion,  poor 
Mr.  Thunder  found  her  positively  esconced  in  an  alcove,  with  that 
objectionable  young.  Spruce  Fir.  In  sulky  rage,  he  demanded, 
"  What  she  meant  by  it.*' 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered,  and  returned  forthwith  to  his 
arms.     He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her. 

Pretty  Miss  Snow  was  very  much  admired.  She  was  delicately 
•dressed  in  swansdown,  and  her  tall  partner,  dark  Mr.  North  Wind, 
made  an  admirable  contrast  to  her  frail  beauty.  But  he  was 
rather  a  gusty  old  chap  after  all,  and,  on  one  occasion,  abruptly 
handed  her  over  to  his  brother  South,  whereupon  sne  melted  into 
tears.  Unfortunately,  for  the  peace  of  the  assembly,  old  General 
Volcano  was  in  rather  a  bad  temper,  and  spluttered  and  fumed  most 
fearfully,  merely  because  his  son  and  heir,  young  Lava,  waltzed 
three  times  running  with  both  of  the  red-haired,  twin  sisters, 
Vesuvia  and  Etna.  That  disagreeable  old  Mrs.  Earthquake  was 
also  there.  She  came  trembling  all  over  with  palsy  from  head  to 
foot  in  such  a  way,  that  several  could  not  help  saying  (as  civily  as 
they  could,  of  course^  that  they  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  she 
had  come  at  all.  Her  only  remark  was,  that  General  Volcano  and 
she  were  such  old  and  intimate  friends,  that  she  rarely  denied  her- 
self the  gratification  of  being  in  his  company ;  and  yet  she  only 
sat  in  a  corner,  muttering  and  grumbling  and  shaking  her  finger  at 
everybody  in  a  very  offensive  manner.  Another  individual  was 
somewhat  like  a  wet  blanket  thrown  over  the  general  mirth,  I 
mean  a  juvenile  curate  of  very  high  tendencies,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Water 
Spout.  Why  he  appeared  at  all  no  one  knows,  but  we  supposed 
the  real  attraction  was  a  very  charming  widow,  Mrs.  Glittering 
Gold,  who  was  possessed  of  a  very  handsome  fortune,  left  her  by 
her  late  spouse.  Once  the  young  ecclesiastic  attacked  General 
Volcano  most  obstinately,  and  threatened  to  "  quench  him  entirely." 
However,  the  tough  old  soldier  was  too  much  of  a  match  for  him, 
for  he  turned  so  fiery,  and  grumbled  so  ominously,  that  the  poor 
curate  really  fancied  he  might  be  going  to  evaporate  him,  and  he 
beat  a  retreat  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  very  amusing  to  stand  as 
spectator  and  watch  the  giddy  throng  whirling  round  and  round  in 
the  mazes  of  the  waltz.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  symptoms  of 
fatigue  were  visible  upon  some  of  the  faces  of  the  revellers ;  but 
they  knew  where  to  find  refreshment.  They  all  filed  off  to  supper. 
The  repast  was  spread  in  a  vast  ante-chamber.  The  ceiling  was  of 
4ft  {mJjS  aiherygrey,  wanned  into  fiednt  rose  and  golden,  by  the  sunny 
•  pQoda&t  lamp.    The  tempting  viands  were  spread  on  a 
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dazzling  crystal  board,  and  the  rarest  flowers  lent  their  aid  to- 
beautify  it.  The  air  was  perfumed,  and  a  gentle  murmuring  music, 
like  the  sighing  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  rose  and  fell  upon  the  ear. 
All  was  proceeding  "  as  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,"  when  a  dark 
shadow  threw  the  lamp's  soft  glimmering  into  gloom,  and  a 
distant  muttering  drowned  the  tender  strains  of  music,  that  were 
enchanting  all.  Some  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  culled  out 
"Hear,  hear;"  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Thunder  was 
going  to  make  a  speech.  Few,  however,  could  repress  a  smile, 
when  he  informed  them  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on 
"Women's  Rights  "  (Miss  Lightning  looked  engrossed  with  the 
ice  of  which  she  was  partaking.) 

**  Ladies  and  gentleman,"  he  begaD,'and  was  just  going  on  say- 
ing "  He  thought  ladies  had  no  right  to  behave  so  flightily,  and  be 
80  fast;  you  never  knew  where  you  had  them,  like  iomeone  he 
knew,"  &c. ;  when  the  Honourable  April  Shower,  seeing  the  drift  he 
was  sliding  into,  arose,  and,  with  a  winning  smile,  that  distracted 
some  of  his  fair  admirers,  reminded  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Thunder,  "That  they  were  met  that  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoyment,  and  that  they  must  not  ofifend  their  hostess,  herself  a 
lady,  by  discussing  any  of  the  defects,  incident  to  circumstances,, 
that  ladies  might  be  guilty  of ;  though,  for  his  part,  he  had  never 
met  one  tliat  was  not  perfect  (admiring  glances  from  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  assembly)  ;  and  that,  feeling  sure  Mr  Thunder  must 
understand  his  motives  in  interrupting  him  as  he  had  done,  he 
would  conclude  by  proposing  a  toast,  which  he  felt  assured  tliat, 
Mr.  T.  at  their  head,  they  would  join  him  in  drinking.  Gentlemen, 
I  propose  the  health  of  The  Ladies  !" 

Miss  Lightning  having  at  this  moment  darted  to  the  side  of 
her  beloved  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  Mr.  Thunder  did,  as 
Mr.  April  Shower  had  foreseen,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  voice 
that  shook  the  very  building  to  its  foundations,  exclaimed — •*Tho 
Ladies!" 

Those  of  his  sex  started  up  like  one  man,  and  the  air  rang 
again  with  a  cheer  that  deafened  the  fair  ones,  in  whose  honour  it 
was. 

Dame  Nature,  herself,  rose  to  return]  thanks.  "  My  friends," 
she  began,  in  her  motherly  voice,  "  though  ladies  do  not  generally 
make  speeches,  I  cannot  help  rising  to  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  has 
given  me  to  see  you  all  here  to-night,  and  to  thank  the  gentlemen, 
always  our  best  friends,  dear  daughters,  for  the  hearty  way  in  which 
they  have  signified  their  appreciation  of  us.  Were  I  a  younger 
woman,  I  could  not  conclude  as  I  am  going  to  do — the  appreciation 
— gentleman  is  mutual." 

She  sat  down  amidst  a  buzz  of  applause,  and  the  harmony  of  all 
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parties  was  so  cemented  by  her  simple  words,  that  not  once  again 
did  Miss  Lightning  incur  the  frowns  of  her  fiancee,  and  gentle 
Lady  Lilly  bestowed  such  a  smile  on  Sir  South  Wind,  that  he 
utterly  lost  his  heart. 

It  was  morning  ere  they  separated  and  all  acknowledged  the 
joUiest    dance    that  season  had  been,   Dame  Nature's  Evening 
Party. 


TASSO  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

''  0  BOUSE  thee  from  the  chill  of  past  despair, 
**  Nor  let  it  brood  upon  my  glorious  brow, 
'^  No  aching  thoughts  should  dare  to  haunt  thee  now ; 
^^  The  laurel  crown  is  wreathed  for  thee  to  wear. 

**  The  people  wait  their  idol,  as  of  yore ; 
^'  Shall  not  thy  soul  its  bloom  of  rapture  bear, 

**  When  Fame  stoops  o'er  thee  with  enchanting  snile, 
**  Not  waiting  to  be  wooed  ?  "     And  never  more. 
May  aspiration  thrill  or  hope  beguile 
A  heart  all  hurt  and  ruined  at  the  core 

By  life's  deceiving  and  ambitious  wile  ; 
Too  late  the  glittering  crown  for  fading  eyes^ 
He  heeds  not  if  ye  praise  him  or  revile, 
But  drags  his  weary  chain  thus  fetr,  and  dies ! 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BOHEMIA. 

The  Giant  MountainB  of  Bohemia  were,  in  ages  gone  by,  the  sup. 
posed  locale  of  a  magician  who  was  a  giant,  and  who,  Proteus- 
like,  was  able  to  assume  any  form  he  pleased. 

Riibezahl— a  nick-name  which  this  gnome  had  acquired— is 
represented  as  being  a  very  extraordinary  character,  not  devoted 
entirely  to  doing  evil,  nor  to  doing  good,  but  extremely  capricious 
in  aU  his  actions  and  feelings ;  fond  of  fiin,  often  gentle,  and  capable 
of  generous  deeds,  but  sometimes  rough  and  ill-natured.  He  chiefly 
dwelt  in  his  extensive  domains  in  the  subterranean  world,  but  oc- 
casionally  rose  to  visit  his  possessions  on  the  lliesengebirge,  or  Giant 
Mountains.  Much  astx)nished  was  Riibezahl,  after  a  long  absence 
underground,  to  find  when  gazing  from  the  peaks  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
that  the  surrounding  country  was  quite  changed.  He  no  longer  be- 
held gloomy  forests,  and  pathless  wildernesses,  but  fertile  fields, 
covered  with  golden  com,  fruitful  trees,  and  peaceful  villages.  So 
pleased  was  he  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Mountains  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  man* 
kind,  and  to  learn  something  of  their  manners  and  customs. 

How  he  carried  out  this  resolution  the  following  legends  will 
relate*  They  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  have  probably  been  altered  much  from  the  original  wild 
simplicity  which  doubtless  characterised  them  in  former  days.  The 
name  and  fame  of  this  Prince  of  the  Gnomes  still  lives  among  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia,  and  the  version  of  the  Legends^ 
here  given  was  gathered  by  the  author  on  the  spot. 


THE  MAGICIAN  AND  THE  PRINCESS. 

Riibezahl,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  human  race,  set  about  attempting  to  gratify  his 
wishes.  But  at  first  he  was  unsuccessful ;  disappointment,  how- 
ever, only  made  him  the  more  eager  to  carry  out  his  designs,  and 
he  bethought  him  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  some  disguise 
which  might  enable  him  to  mix  among  mankind  as  one  of  ti^em- 
selves ;  he  therefore  assumed  the  form  of  a  handsome  young  man. 

Salljring  forth  one  bright,  sunny  morning,  he  reached  a  magnifi- 
cent castle  belonging  to  a  powerful  and  wealthy  prince.  While 
examining  the  exterior  of  the  building,  he  heard  the  sound  of  merry 
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laughter  proceeding  from  the  gardens  of  the  castle.  His  curiosity 
was  awakened,  and  making  his  way  through  the  hedges  and  bushes, 
he  glided  noiselessly  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  came,  and 
there  beheld,  near  a  waterfall  which  poured  its  silvery  stream  into  a 
tasteful  basin,  seven  maidens,  who  seemed  very  happy,  amusing 
themselves  with  various  games. 

For  a  long  time  the  magician  of  the  mountains  contemplated, 
unobserved,  their  joyous  sport,  and  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
maidens  ;  but  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  charming  Emma, 
the  prince's  daughter,  who  surpassed  in  loveliness  all  her  com- 
panions, and  everything  beautiful  he  had  hitherto  beheld.  The 
longer  he  stood  there,  watching  their  games,  the  more  intense  be- 
came  his  admiration  of  Emma,  until  he  began  to  fancy  that  ho 
could  not  live  if  she  were  not  to  be  his. 

However,  an  unaccountable  and  invincible  timidity  prevented 
him  from  seizing  on  the  charming  girl,  and  carrying  her  oflF  by 
force,  and  she  and  her  companions  shortly  afterwards  disappeared 
without  the  lord  of  the  mountaius  having  been  able  to  rouse  himself 
to  prevent  her  going. 

From  that  hour  he  haunted  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  always 
expecting  the  return  of  the  beautiful  Emma.  It  was  long  before 
she  came,  but  one  very  sultry  summer's  day  she  and  her  maidens 
again  sought  the  cool  shade  around  the  waterfall.  Her  surprise 
was  great  on  finding  the  place  entirely  altered ;  the  rough  stones 
looked  as  if  of  marble  and  alabaster;  the  waters  fell  no  longer 
nifihing  in  a  single  stream  from  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain,  but 
flowed,  its  course  broken  several  times,  gently  murmuring  into  a 
wide  marble  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  jet  d'eau  rose  in  the 
air,  sprinkling  its  refreshing  drops  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  Daisies,  primroses,  and  forget-me-nots,'  blossomed  on  the 
border  of  the  basin ;  hedges  of  wild  roses  mingled  with  jasmine, 
and  other  sweet  flowers  formed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  lovely  en- 
closure. On  one  side  of  the  cascade  stood  the  entrance  to  a  charming 
grotto,  the  walls  and  vaulted  roof  of  which  were  covered  with 
minerals  and  rock-crystals  iu  mosaics,  all  so  bright  and  glittering 
that  they  almost  blinded  the  eye.  In  dififerent  niches  in  the  wall 
delicious  fruits  were  placed,  as  if  to  tempt  the  appetite. 

The  princess  stood  long  gazing  around  her,  lost  in  silent  aston- 
ishment,  not  knowing  whether  she  might  trust  her  own  eyes,  and 
venture  into  this  enchanting  spot,  or  if  she  should  turn  and  fly  from 
it.  But  curiosity  overcame  her  fears,  and  she  could  not  withstand 
the  desire  to  examine  everything  nearer,  and  to  taste  the  splendid 
fruit  which  appeared  to  be  placed  there  for  her. 

Having  amused  herself  until  she  was  tired,  she  felt  a  longing  to 
bathe  in  the  clear  water  which  surrounded  the  fountain ;  so  ordering 
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her  maidens  to  keep  watch,  and  lightly  clad,  she  stepped  into  the 
bath.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  touched  the  water,  than  she 
sank  apparently  into  an  endless  depth,  though  the  deceptive  pyrites, 
which,  shining  at  the  bottom,  led  to  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
danger. 

Before  the  maidens,  who  rashed  to  her  assistance,  could  seize 
tiie  golden  hair  of  their  fair  mistress,  the  greedy  flood  had  clofei 
over  her.  The  timid  group  of  frightened  girls  utiiered  loud  lamen- 
tations when  they  beheld  their  mistress  disappear ;  they  wrung  their 
snow-white  hands,  in  vain  imploring  the  Naiads  to  have  pity  on 
them,  a?  they  ran  in  deep  distress  along  the  margin  of  the  marble 
basin,  regardless  of  the  water  sprinkled  over  them  by  the  fountain. 
Still  none  of  them  ventured  to  jump  in  after  the  princess,  except  her 
favourite  Brinhild,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  spring  into  the  deep, 
faithless  stream,  expecting  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  her  be- 
loved mistress.  But  she  floated  like  a  light  cork  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts,  she  could  not  dive 
under  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  communicate  the  sad  event 
to  the  prince,  her  father.  Mourning  and  lamenting,  the  trembling 
damsels  met  the  prince  as  he  was  returning  from  the  woods  with 
his  huntsmen.  The  prince  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
dismay  at  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and  hiding  his  face  with  his 
purple  mantle,  he  wept  and  sighed  over  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  When  he  became  a  little  more  composed,  he  hastened 
to  the  spot  to  inspect  the  waterfall  himself.  But  the  enchanting 
scene  had  disappeared,  and  unadorned  nature  was  there  in  all  its 
former  wildness ;  there  was  no  grotto,  no  marble  basin,  no  fountain, 
and  no  hedge  of  roses  and  jasmine.  The  good  prince  never  suspected 
that  his  daughter  had  been  carried  off  by  some  knight-errant,  for 
such  escapades  were  not  then  in  fashion ;  therefore  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  wring  from  the  girls  any  confession  respecting  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  princess  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  plain* 
truth  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  accepted  their  statement,  and  concluded 
that  Odin  or  Thor,  or  some  other  god,  was  mixed  up  in  this  myste-. 
rious  event,  and  he  must  comfort  himself  as  best  he  could  for  this 
terrible  loas. 

Meanwhile,  Emma  was  neither  drowned  nor  badly  off.  The 
mountain  magician,  having  contrived  to  separate  her  from  her  com- 
panions,  and  hide  her  from  them,  conveyed  her  along  a  subterraneaa 
passage*  to  a  splendid  palace,  with  which  her  father's  residence  could 
not  be  competed. 

When  the  princess,  who  had  fainted,  recovered  her  senses,  she 
found  herself  reclining  upon  a  luxurious  sofia,  robed  in  a  garment 
of  rose-coloured  velvet,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of  sky.bVoi^ 
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silk.  A  very  handsome  young  man  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  offered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage. 

Blushing  deeply,  Emma  listened  to  him,  but  as  she  could  not 
accept  the  flattering  offer,  having  been  already  a  long  time  engaged 
to  the  Bohemian  Prince  Ratibor,  she  quickly  perceived  that  dissimu- 
lation was  necessary  in  her  unpleasant  position,  so  she  begged  for 
time  to  consider  his  proposal,  without  annihilating  at  once  the  hopes 
of  the  mountain's  lord. 

The  delighted  gnome  then  told  her  who  he  was,  and  of  the  un- 
derground regions  which  he  governed ;  he  led  her  through  the  cham- 
bers and  halls  of  the  castle,  and  showed  her  all  they  contained  of 
splendour  and  riches.  Charming  pleasure-grounds  surrounded  the 
castle  on  three  sides,  the  bright  flowers  and  cool  shades  of  which 
seemed  particularly  to  please  the  princess.  The  trees  were  laden 
with  purple  and  red  fruits,  or  with  golden  apples,  and  the  bushes 
were  filled  with  singing  birds.  But  Emma  walked  listlessly  by  his 
ride,  while  he  tried  in  vain  to  cheer  her,  and  call  a  smile  to  her  lovely 
lips.     But  he  was  not  discourietged. 

'^  Mankind,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^^  are  social  creatures  like  bees 
and  ants,  and  this  beautiful  mortal  is  pining  for  society.  Even 
husbands  and  wives  weary  of  being  always  alone.  To  whom  can 
this  poor  girl  communicate  her  feelings  1  with  whom  consult  about 
the  adornment  of  her  person  V* 

He  hastened  instantly  to  the  fields,  pulled  out  of  the  ground  a 
dozen  carrots,  placed  them  in  a  pretty  covered  basket,  and  brought 
them  to  the  charming  Emma,  whom  he  found  in  a  shady  bower* 
plucking  the  leaves  from  a  rose  in  her  sad  solitude. 

'*  Most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  earth !"  said  the  gnome 
to  her ;  **  banish  sorrow  firom  your  soul,  and  open  your  heart  to 
jour  sincere  friend.  You  shall  be  no  longer  sad  in  my  dwelling. 
This  baj-ket  contains  everything  you  can  desire  to  make  your  pre- 
sent abode  agreeable  to  you.  Take  this  wand,  and  by  merely 
touching  the  vegetables  in  the  basket  with  it,  you  can  give  to  them 
any  form  you  please."  ^ 

So  saying,  he  left  the  princess,  who,  having  uncovered  the 
basket,  did  not  waste  a  moment  in  making  use  of  the  magic  wand. 

•*  Brinhild,"  she  cried,  "  dear  Brinhild,  appear  !"  And  Brin. 
hild  presently  lay  at  her  feet,  clung  to  her  mistress's  knees,  shed 
tears  of  joy,  and  embraced  her  just  as  she  used  to  do.  The  deception 
was  so  complete,  that  Emma  was  lost  in  astonishment,  and  could 
not  make  out  whether  the  real  Brinhild  had  been  brought,  there  by 
magic  art,  or  if  her  eyes  were  deluded  by  some  unknown  power. 

However*  she  quite  gave  herself  tip  to  the  pleasure  of  having 
lier  favourite  companion  with  her,  and  she  wandered  hand  in  band 
ivith  her  friend  round  the  garden,  to  let  her  admire  its  charming^ 
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situation, -picking  for  her  the  golden  apples  from  the  trees.  Then 
she  conducted  her  through  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  even  to 
the  chamber  where  her  wardrobe  was  kept.  There  they  found  so 
much  to  examine  and  admire,  that  they  did  not  leave  it  until  sun- 
set ;  every  veil,  and  sash,  and  ornament,  was  looked  at  or  tried  on. 
Brinhild  showed  so  much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  a  lady's  toilet, 
that  if,  by  nature,  she  was  nothing  but  a  carrot,  no  one  could  deny 
that  she  was  the  gem  of  her  species. 

The  watchful  gnome  was  delighted  with  what  he  fancied  was 
lii^  penetration  in  regard  to  the  female  heart,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
progress  he  was  making  in  the  study  of  human  beings.  The  beau- 
tiful Emma,  now  more  cheerful,  appeared  to  him  more  lovely  and 
amiable  than  ever.  She  did  not  fail  to  animate  the  whole  stock  of 
her  carrots  by  means  of  her  magic  wand,  giving  them  the  forms  or 
the  maidens  who  had  been  her  attendants  at  her  father's  palace ;  and 
as  there  were  two  carrots  left,  she  turned  one  into  a  cat,  and  the 
other  into  a  pretty  little  lap-dog.  Then  she  arranged  her  household, 
-assigning  to  each  of  the  maidens  her  respective  occupation,  and  never 
was  noble  lady  so  well  served.  The  domestics  obeyed  her  slightest 
word,  carried  out  her  commands  without  a  sign  of  contradiction, 
and  even  anticipated  her  wishes.  For  some  weeks  she  enjoyed, 
without  alloy,  the  pleasures  of  society ;  dancing,  singing,  playing 
on  the  guitar,  went  on  from  morning  till  night,  until  after  a  time, 
the  princess  observed  that  she  alone  looked  as  fresh  as  an  opening 
rosebud,  whereas  her  beloved  Brinhild  and  the  other  girls  resem- 
bled fad^  flowers.  However,  they  all  declared  that  they  felt  quite 
well,  and  that  the  generous  gnome  stinted  them  in  nothing.  Never- 
theless,  they  evidently  fell  ofif ;  day  by  day  they  became  less  and 
less  animated  and  active,  and  all  the  fire  of  youth  seemed  to  be 
<}uenched  in  them. 

One  bright  morning,  as  the  princess,  invigorated  by  healthy 
sleep,  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  started  back  when  a  set  of 
shrivelled  old  women,  scarcely  able  to  support  themselves,  each 
suffering  from  fiC  hollow  cough,  came  trembling  towards  her,  walk- 
ing by  the  aid  of  sticks  and  crutches.  The  playful  lap-dog  lay 
sprawling  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fawning  cat  had  scarcely 
strength  to  crawl.     , 

Horror-struck,  the  princess  hurried  from  the  room  to  escape 
from  the  disagreeable  spectacle  before  her.  She  went  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  loudly  called  the  gnome,  who,  with  an  air  of  timidity, 
immediately  made  his  appearance. 

**  Ill-natured  spirit  I"  she  exclaimed,  angrily,  "**  why  do  you 
begrudge  me  the  only  pleasure  I  have  in  my  melancholy  life — the 
society  of  those  who  seem  like  my  former  companions  1     Is  my  im 
piisonment  here  not  enough  to  distress  me,  that  you  must  tui^ 
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your  palace  into  a  hospital  ?     Give  back  to  my  maidens  youth  and 
good  health,  or  look  for  nothing  from  me  but  hatred  and  scorn." 

'*  Most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  earth  !"  replied  the  ma- 
gician, **  do  not  be  angry  at  what  has  happened.  •  Everything  that, 
lies  in  my  power  is  at  your  disposal,  but  do  not  demand  impossi- 
bilities from  me.  The  powers  of  Nature  obey  me,  still  I  can  do 
nothing  against  their  immutable  laws.  As  long  as  vegetable  vigour 
remained  in  the  carrots,  the  magic  wand  could  change  their  plant- 
life  according  to  your  pleasure  ;  but  their  sap  is  now  exhausted,  and 
their  being  is  approaching  its  end.  Let  this,  however,  not  distress 
you,  my  beloved  ;  a  newly-filled  basket  shall  soon  replace  the  former 
one,  and  from  its  contents  you  ^an  call  forth  all  the  forms  you  de- 
sire  to  see.  Return  to  Nature  her  gifts  which  have  so  agreeably 
entertained  you,  and  on  the  large  grass-plat  in  the  garden,  you  will 
find  tbe  means  of  obtaining  better  society." 

The  gnome  then  withdrew,  and  Emma  took  her  bright  wand  in. 
her  band,  touched  with  it  the  wrinkled  female  figures,  gathered  the 
shrivelled  carrots  together,  and,  flinging  them  away,  never  gave 
them  another  thought. 

Then  over  the  light  green  grass  she  tripped  to  look  for  the- 
newly-filled  basket,  but  nowhere  could  she  find  it.  She  wandered 
up  and  down  tbe  garden,  looking  everywhere,  even  under  every 
rose-bush,  but  in  vain,  no  basket  appeared.  At  the  grapery  the 
magician  approached  her,  evidently  so  much  embarrassed,  that  she 
could  perceive  his  discomfiture  afar. 

'*  You  have  deceived  me!"  she  exclaimed.  '*  Where  is  the 
basket?     I  have  been  searching  for  it  during  the  last  hour   ia 


vain." 


**  Lovely  mistress  of  my  heart !"  replied  the  lord  of  the  moun- 
tains, **  pray  pardon  me  my  thoughtlessness.  I  promised  more 
than  I  could  give.  I  have  searched  the  whole  country  round  to  find 
carrots,  but  they  have  long  since  been  gathered,  and  are  withering 
in  damp  cellars.  Down  yonder  in  the  valley  it  is  winter.  Your 
bright  presence  alone  has  chained  the  spring  to  these  rocks,  and 
under  the  tread  of  your  feet,  flowers  spring  up.  I  beseech  you  ta 
wait  patiently  three  changes  of  the  moon,  then  you  shall  never  fail 
to  have  your  puppets  to  amuse  you."  * 

Before  the  gnome  had  finished  his  speech,  Emma  had  discon- 
tentedly turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  she  immediately  betook 
herself  to  her  own  chambers  without  deigning  him  any  answer. 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  the  nearest  market-place  within  his 
dominions,  and,  dres  ed  as  a  farmer,  he  bought  a  donkey,  and 
heavy  sacks  ot  seeds,  with  wlfch  he  loaded  it.  Field  upon  field  he 
had  sown  with  these  seeds ;  then  he  placed  one  of  his  subterranean 
a  gnome,  as  watchman  of  the  seeds,  ordering  him  to  kindle 
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a  fire  underground,  so  as  to  force  the  growth  of  the  carrots  by 
warmth,  aK  pine-apples  are  forced  in  a  bot-house.  The  carrots 
sprung  up  famously,  giving  promise  in  a  short  period  of  a  lar^^e 
supply. 

Emma  went  every  day  to  the  fields  where  the  carrots  were 
growing,  and  appeared  more  pleased  with  them  than  with  the  golden 
apples,  which  seemed  to  have  been  transplanted  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides  for  her  use.  Nevertheless,  her  melancholy  contiDued, 
and  it  casta  shade  over  her  eyes  as  blue  as  corn-flowers.  She  passed 
most  of  her  time  in  the  gloomy  fir  woods  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet, 
whose  waters,  glancing  like  diamonds,  and  clear  as  crystal,  carried 
-down  to  the  valley  beneath  the  flowers  she  flung  into  them. 

The  magician  of  the  mountains  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
-strive  as  he  might,  by  a  thousand  little  attentions,  to  steal  into  the 
lovely  Emma's  heart,  he  could  not  gain  her  love.  But  he  persevered 
with  extraordinary  patience  in  his  attempts  to  please  her,  and 
ic'usted,  by  fulfilling  all  her  wishes,  to  overcome  her  cold  feelings. 
However,  this  novice  in  the  study  of  mankind  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  the  real  reason  of  Emma's  indiflference  to  him.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  her  heart  was  free,  and  herself  disengaged. 
It  never  entered  his  mind  that  there  might  be  a  rival  in  the  case. 

This,  however,  was  an  unlucky  mistake,  for,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  the  young  Bohemian  Prince  Ratibor  had  already  won 
the  fair  Emma's  affections,  and  their  wedding  was  soon  to  have 
taken  place,  when  the  lovely  bride  so  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  dreadful  intelligence  of  this  unfortunate  event  had  a  terrible 
effect  upon  poor  Prince  Ratilx>r.  He  was  plunged  into  despair, 
and,  leaving  his  home,  he  wandered  about  in  solitary,  gloomy  forests, 
avoiding  his  fellow-creatures,  and  bemoaning  his  loss  to  the  rocks 
and  the  trees. 

Meanwhile,  the  faithful  Emma  sighed  over  her  secret  sorrow  in 
iier  elegant  prison,  but  she  kept  her  feelings  so  completely  to  herself 
that  the  gnome  could  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  She 
Lad  long  been  reflecting  if  it  would  be  possible  to  deceive  him,  and 
to  make  her  escape  from  her  tiresome  imprisonment.  After  many 
a  sleepless  night,  she  at  length  bethought  her  of  a  plan  which  might 
succeed  if  she  could  carry  it  out. 

Spring  had  returned  in  the  valleys,  and  the  magician  ordered 
the  underground  fires  to  be  discontinued,  for  the  carrots  were  almost 
ripe.  Emma  took  a  great  interest  in  their  growth,  and  every  day 
rooted  up  one  or  two,  to  which  she  gave  all  manner  of  pleasing 
forms,  apparently  merely  to  amuse  herself,  but  she  had  a  deeper 
design. 

Que  day  she  turned  a  small  carrot  into  a  bee,  in  order  to  send 
it  fixrth  to  faring  her  news  of  her  beloved. 
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"  Fly  towards  the  east,  dear  bee/*  she  said,  "  to  Ratibor,  ihe- 
prince  of  the  country,  and  softly  ham  into  his  ear  that  Emma  still 
lives,  and  lives  for  him,  but  that  she  is  a  slave  to  the  prince  of  the 
gnomes,  the  mighty  magician  who  dwells  in  the  mountains.  Do- 
not  forget  a  word  of  this  message,  but  bring  me  back  the  assurance 
of  his  continued  love." 

The  bee  instantly  flew  from  the  finger  of  her  mistress  in  the 
direction  indicated  to  her,  but  scarcely  had  she  commenced  her 
iight,  when  a  greedy  swallow  pounced  upon  her,  and,  to  Emma's 
great  horror,  devoured  her,  thereby  preventing  her  message  from 
being  delivered.  Then  the  princess  created,  by  means  of  her  magic 
wand,  a  cricket,  taught  it  the  same  sentence  and  greeting,  and  said 
to  it — 

"  Jump,  little  cricket,  away  over  the  mountains  to  Ratibor,  the 
prince  of  the  country,  and  chirp  into  his  ear  that  his  faithful  Emma 
demands  deliverance  from  her  bondage  by  his  strong  arm." 

The  cricket  jumped  away  as  quickly  as  it  could  to  execute  the 
commission  it  had  received  ;  but  along-legged  stork,  that  happened 
to  be  walking  on  the  very  road  the  cricket  had  taken,  seized  it  with 
his  sharp  beak,  and  buri^  it  within  the  depths  of  his  wide  craw. 

These  two  unsuccessful  attempts  did  not  discourage  the  deter- 
ihined  Emma  from  trying  again,  and  she  gave  the  third  carrot  the 
form  of  a  magpie. 

**Fly,  clever  bird,*'  she  said,  "  from  tree  to  tree,  until  you 
reach  Prince  Ratibor,  my  intended ;  tell  him  of  my  imprisonment 
here,  and  ask  him  "to  wait  for  me  with  horses  and  servants,  three 
days  from  this,  at  the  confines  of  the  mountains  of  Maien  Valley, 
there  to  receive  the  fugitive  who  will  dare  all  to  escape  from  her 
bonds,  and  who  requires  his  protection." 

The  magpie  obeyed,  and  fluttered  from  one  resting-place  to 
another,  while  the  anxious  Emma  followed  his  course  with  her  eyes 
as  long  as  she  could. 

The  sorrowing  Ratibor  still  wandered  in  the  woods,  giving  him- 
self up  to  his  melancholy  thoughts.  The  return  of  spring,  and  all 
nature  unfolding  itself  again,  had  increased  his  grief.  He  was  sit- 
ting  beneath  a  shady  oak,  thinking  of  the  princess  as  he  sighed 
forth  her  name  aloud.  Echo  instantly  repeated  *  *  Emma,"  but 
at  the  same  time  an  unknown  voice  pronounced  his  own  name.  He 
listened,  but  seeing  no  one,  he  concluded  that  he  was  mistaken. 
The  same  call  was,  however,  now  repeated,  when,  on  looking  up,  he; 
beheld  a  magpie  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  and  found  that  the^ 
bird  had  been  taught  to  utter  his  name. 

"  Poor  prattler  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  has  taught  you  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  that  belongs  to  an  unhappy  being,  who  only 
wishes  to  lose  his  memory,  and  be  exterminated  from  this  earth  ?" 
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So  saying,  he  angrily  seized  a  stone,  and  was  about  to  hurl  it 
at  the  bird,  when  it  uttered  the  name  ^'  Emma.*' 

This  talisman  rendered  the  prince's  arm  powerless,  and  the  mag- 
pie rapidly  repeated  the  sentence  taught  to  him.  No  sooner  had 
Prince  Ratibor  heard  this  joyful  message,  than  the  great  sorrow 
which  had  clouded  his  soul,  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  energy,  was 
cleared  away  like  a  heavy  mist  before  the  sun's  bright  rays  ;  then 
he  shook  off  his  melancholy  and  his  listlessness,  and  eagerly  inquired 
about  the  fate  of  his  dear  Emma ;  but  all  the  chattering  magpie 
could  do,  was  to  repeat  mechanically  his  lesson  over  and  over  before 
he  flew  away. 

As  if  with  winged  feet,  Ratibor  hastened  back  to  his  palace, 
ordered  his  followers  to  prepare  quickly  for  the  journey,  and  de- 
parted with  them  full  of  hope,  and  trusting  to  succeed  in  delivering 
the  princess  from  her  thraldom. 

Emma,  in  the  meantime,  had  exercised  all  her  ingenuity  in 
preparing  everything  to  carry  out  her  plan..  She  ceased  to  torment 
the  patient  magician  with  repelling  coldness;  she  looked  more 
kindly  on  him,  and  her  manner  became  less  distant.  The  lord  of 
the  mountains  was  enchanted ;  he  renewed  his  entreaties  for  her 
hand,  and  the  princess  no  longer  refused  his  offer.  However,  she 
requested  the  delay  of  one  day  more,  to  which  the  elated  prince  of 
the  gnomes  willingly  agreed. 

The  following  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  the  beautiful  Emma 
appeared  dressed  as  a  bride,  laden  with  all  the  ornaments  she  had 
found  in  her  jewel-case.  Her  fair  hair  was  tied  in  a  knot,  and  sur. 
rounded  by  a  wreath  of  myrtles.  The  hem  of  her  robe  glittered 
with  jewels ;  and  as  the  gnome,  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently 
for  her  on  the  wide  terrace  in  the  garden,  came  to  meet  her,  she 
modestly  covered  her  face  with  her  veil.  She  was  more  kind  to  him 
than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and  said  that  she  only  required  one 
more  proof  of  his  love  and  fidelity,  before  bestowing  on  him  her 
heart  and  her  hand.  The  deluded  magician  promised  to  do'^anything 
that  Emma  might  demand,  and  on  his  knees  begged  the  favour  of 
her  to  tell  him  what  phe  wished. 

•*  Very  well,"  said  the  cunning  damsel.  "  What  I  request  of 
you  to  do  is,  to  go  and  count  all  the  carrots  in  the  field  ;  my  mar- 
riage must  not  be  without  witnesses ;  I  wish  to  animate  some  of 
the  carrots  so  that  they  may  act  as  my  bridesmaids  ;  but  be  careful 
not  to  deceive  me  in  miscalculating  even  by  one,  for  this  is  the  tria 
by  which  I  will  test  your  love." 

Unwillingly  as  the  lord  of  the  mountains  left  his  bride  at  that 
moment,  he  obeyed  her  without  hesitation,  setting  about  his  task  at 
once,  and  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  he  soon  summed  up  the  , 
whole  number ;  but  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sure^  he  count^  the 
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<5arrois  over  again,  when  he  found,  to  his  annoyance,  an  error  in  the 
adding-up,  which  obliged  him  to  go  through  the  reckoning  for  the 
third  time.  But  on  this  occasion  he  found  a  further  diflference  in 
the  figures,  which  obliged  him  to  begin  his  work  over  again. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  Emma  commenced  the  ne- 
cessary preparation  for  her  flight  from  tlie  magician's  palace.  She 
had  kept  a  well-grown,  juicy  carrot,  in  readiness  ;  this  she  turned 
into  a  spirited  horse,  entirely  caparisoned,  then  springing  into  the 
saddle,  she  dashed  through  the  groves  and  over  the  heaths  of  the 
mountain,  her  enchanted  steed  carrying  her,  without  once  stumbling, 
•down  to  Maien  Valley,  where  she  found  her  beloved  Ratibor 
anxiously  waiting  to  receive  her. 

The  busy  gnome,  meanwhile,  had  become  so  absorbed  in  his 
<5ounting,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  around.  After 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the 
-exact  number  of  carrots  in  the  field,  counting  in  the  large  and 
small  ones.  In  high  spirits  he  returned  to  the  palace  to  give  an 
account  of  his  mission  to  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  and  to  convince 
her,  by  the  fulfilment  of  her  commands,  that  he  would  be  the  most 
obliging  and  attentive  of  husbands.  Well  pleased  with  himself,  he 
proceeded  to  the  grass-plot,  but  he  did  not  find  her  there ;  he  then 
ran  through  all  the  shady  alleys,  and  looked  into  all  the  bowers, 
without  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  Much  disappointed,  he 
repaired  to  the  palace,  wandered  through  the  empty  halls,  looked 
into  the  various  chambers,  and  iato  every  nook  and  corner,  crying 
aloud  the  dear  name  of  Emma,  only  to  be  answered  by  an  echo. 
Not  a  word  firom  her  charming  mouth,  not  a  syllable  to  breaJt  the 
deep  silence  which  reigned  around  !  It  was  very  strange  !  What 
could  have  become  of  her  1  A  thought  suddenly  struck  him ;  he 
instantly  threw  off  the  form  he  had  assumed  of  a  handsome,  young 
man,  and  as  a  gigantic  phantom,  rising  high  in  the  air,  he  beheld 
the  beloved  fugitive  in  the  distance,  just  as  the  fleet  steed  had 
carried  her  across  the  boundary  of  his  dominion.  The  angry  spirit 
seized  a  couple  of  clouds  that  were  playfully  floating  onwards,  and 
rolling  them  together  in  his  fury  hurled  a  flash  of  lightning  after 
the  fugitives.  But  it  only  struck  and  split  an  oak-tree  which  had 
«tood  on  the  confines  of  his  domain  for  a  thousand  years.  Beyond 
the  boundary-line  the  magician's  vengeance  was  powerless. 

Bewailing  his  unhappy  fate  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  the 
•disappointed  magician  returned  in  despair  to  his  palace.  He  glided 
through  all  its  chambers,  filling  them  with  Figbs  and  groans ;  then 
he  once  more  visited  the  garden  ;  but  that  enchanting  spot  had  no 
longer  any  charm  for  him.  A  single  little  foot-print  discovered  on 
a  gravel  walk  occupied  his  attention  much  more  than  all  the  golden 
.^ifijples  in  the  treeSy  t>r  the  bright  flowers  which  were  springing  up  on 
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every  side,  perfuming  the  balmy  air.  Ere  long  his  fury  broke  out 
again,  he  uttered  the  most  fearful  oaths,  and  loudly  swore  to  relin- 
quish all  efforts  to  learn  more  of  mankind,  and  thenceforth  to  take 
no  more  notice  of  their  deceiving  race. 

Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  stamped  three]  times  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  magic  palace,  with  all  its  splendour,  va- 
nished, leaving  no  trace  behind.  He  commanded  the  earth  to  open, 
and  descending  down  the  abyss  to  the  opposite  boundary  of  his 
-domains,  to  the  caverns  and  rivers  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  he 
carried  along  with  him  his  anger  and  hatred  to  mankind. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  among  the  moimtains,  Prince 
Katibor  was  engaged  conveying  his  charming  bride  to  a  place  of 
safety,  back  to  the  palace  of  her  father.  There  the  marriage  was 
celebrated,  and  he  shared  with  Emma  the  throne  when  the  city  of 
Katibor  was  built,  which  still,  to  this  day,  bears  his  name. 

The  strange  adventure  which  the  princess  had  had  in  the 
Riesengebirge,  her  daring  flight  and  fortunate  escape,  became  one 
of  the  legends  of  the  country,  being  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  She  was  the  cause  of  the  nickname  bestowed  on 
the  magician  of  Rubezahl  (counter  of  carrots),  which,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  he  has  borne  to  the  present  day,  and  doubtless  will  bear 
as  long  as  a  remnant  of  his  kingdom  remains.  It,  however,  will  not 
be  destroyed  until  the  whole  universe  passes  away  ! 


90  New  Yearns  Day  tn  China. 


NEW  TEAR'S  DAY  IN  CHINA. 

BY  J.  H.  LAWRENCE-ARCHER. 

"  The  rose  blossoms  and  the  year  begins,"  according  to  the  well* 
known  legend  on  the  ancient  vial/  and  to  celebrate  this  auspicious 
event  the  Chinese  itinerant  florists  frequent  all  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  towns  and  villages  with  baskets  full  of  dwarf  pink  roses,  to- 
say  nothing  of  purple  lilies  (Amaryllis  V)  and  delicate  saffron  cro- 
cuses.  Moreover,  where  Nature  seems  timid  Art  steps  in  and  con- 
tributes  her  brilliant  rice.paper  flowers,  amongst  which  the  Chry-^ 
santhemum  is  most  felicitously  imitated.  Indeed,  the  Cliinese^ 
mind  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  graces  of  this,. 
to  us,  child  of  uncongenial  November  ;  for  in  their  ancient  "  pro- 
gressive lessons  in  drawing"  there  are  invariably  woodcuts  expla- 
natory of  the  various  positions  of  its  radiating  petals — hence,  however 
faulty  in  perspective  drawing,  they  are  perhaps  inimitable  in  their 
representations  of  this  favourite  flower. 

On  the  10  th  of  February  business  at  Hong-Kong  seems  to  bo 
suspended,  'and  the  most  industrious  of  the  native  population 
abandon  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  welcome  in  festivity  the  advent 
of  spring. 

It  being  the  Celestial  New  Year's  Day,  therefore,  long  before 
daylight  there  has  been  an  incessant  beating  of  sonorous  gongs, 
accompanied  by  discharges  of  *' crackers"  and  other  fireworks. 
These  amusements  are  kept  up  all  day  long ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  the  personal  dignity  of  the  governing  class  sometimes 
succumbs  to  these  noisy  explosions  amongst  one's  feet  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares. 

But  although  the  rose,  as  is  her  right,  is  nominally  the  floral 
queen  of  the  day,  her  sovereignty  yields  to  a  very  peculiar  and 
beautiful  flower,  or  rather  shrub  {Enkianihus  Reticidatus),  a  branch 
of  which  was  courteously  presented  to  us  by  our  comprador.*  This 
flower  is  called  Dechounga,  and  seems  to  be  held  in  as  high,  if  not  a 
higher,  estimation  than  the  mistletoe  amongst  ourselves,  for  not 
only  does  it  adorn  the  festal  chambers,  but  it  is  even  deemed 
worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  tombs  of  ancestors. 

Its  pale  pinkish  bells,  dripping  with  rich  nectaries,  cluster  round 
grey  stems,  each  tiny  peal  being  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  delicate 
lanceolate  leaves — fresh,  red,  and  glossy — much  in  the  style  of  the 

^  DkwWb  China.  '  Steward  or  butler. 
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Mezereon,  although  in  other  respects  the  two  plants  are  widely  dis* 
similar. 

There  is  a  still  earlier  blooming  shrub  with  pink  starry  blossoms, 
called  Ham-tchU'fa ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  favourite- 
as  the  above. 

The  Nareisms  poetica  is  another  flower  of  the  season,  and  shares 
an  equal  popularity,  and  baskets  full  of  it  are  hawked  about  the 
streets  and  are  eagerly  purchased,  even  by  the  poor. 

It  is  not  alone  i^  Europe,  as  we  may  see,  that  the  New  Year 
has  its  social  votaries.  Here  in  Hong-Kong  the  lynx-eyed  old  grey- 
beard is  abroad,  junketing  hand  in  hand  witb  his  son  or  grandson^ 
purchasing  toys,  and,  for  the  nonce,  casting^care  to  the  winds,  and 
"  going  in  "  for  sweatmeals. 

The  boys  in  the  streets  have  taken  to  shuttlecock,  but  not  battle- 
dore,  for  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  they  manage 
to  play  the  game  admirably,  and  send  the  feathery  toy  flying  high 
into  the  air. 

Others — perhaps  the  victims  of  antiquated  regulations — parade 
the  streets  in  long  blue  gowns,  much  like  our  Christchurch 
boys,  and  mark,  by  the  decorum  of  their  manner,  sons  of  the  upper 
classes. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  pastrycooks  are  not  idle  on  so  auspi- 
cious an  anniversary.  The  doors  of  the  eating-houses  display  in- 
creased rows  of  the  popular  dried  wild-duck,  which,  stretched  as 
they  are  on  skewers,  resemble  finnon  haddocks  rather  than 
members  of  the  great  family  of  the  Anatidce.  There  is  everywhere 
imusual  bustle,  and  coolies  with  trays  like  reversed  card-tables,  the- 
legs  being  uppermost,  are  to  be  seen  bearing  to  intending  feasts  the 
classicql  roast  pig,  unctuous  and  brown,  and  covered  with  floral  ro- 
settes. 

Tailors,  too,  and  toy  makers  seem  to  be  plying  a  brisk  trade,  and 
are  indeed  the  only  two  classes,  besides  the  cooks,  that  seem 
not  to  have  followed  the  example  of  other  trades.  But 
tailors  especially  are  everywhere  remarkable  men.  Neither  the 
cutting  satire  nor  pointed  epigram  which  would  drive  a  French 
statesman  almost  to  suicide,  have  any  other  effect  on  them  than  to 
inspire  the  most  jealous  care  of  their  personal  honour,  and  the 
highest  espnt  de  corps.  Chinese  tailors  are  not  behind  their  bre- 
thren  elsewhere  in  these  sentiments,  and  are  generally  amongst  the 
most  independent  of  their  social  class,  notwithstanding  the  stories 
of  servile  imitation  so  often  reported  against  them. 

The  decline  of  day  brings  with  it  no  cessation  of  noise,  and  this, 
continues  until  a  late  hour,  but  gradually,  as  the  people  retire  within 
doorSy  festivities  assume  another  aspect,  and  at  night  Hong-Kong,  as 
seen  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Kowloon,  with  its  numerous  and. 
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brilliant  illuminations,  presents  the  effect,  as  it  were,  of  mjrriads  of 
fireflies  swarming  up  the  black  mountain  side,  or  as  though  some  con- 
stellation had  started  from  its  sphere  and  fallen  on  the  rocky  shore. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  histrionic  amusements  are,  of  course, 
not  to  be  overlooked.  And,  accordingly,  after  many  unsuccessful 
efforts,  we  succeeded  in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  a  theatre, 
or  **  sing-song  ;"  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  so  at  night ;  for, 
like  many  of  our  own  establishments ^  it  was  ingeniously  secreted  in 
a  mass  of  dkgy  houses  in  an  obscure  back  street. 

On  our  way  we  passed  many  shops,  prettily  illuminated  with 
a  surprising  variety  of  painted  paper  lamps,  which  glowed  with 
birds,  flowers,  and  vermilion  letters,  and  lit  up  the  long  pendant 
**  signs**  (like  knife-boards)  rich  in  gilding,  but  certainly  incon- 
venient  in  narrow  streets  on  a  windy  day. 

A  current  of  human  faces,  representing,  as  usual,  every  variety 
of  nationality,  was  surging  steadily  up  to  the  doors  of  the  sing-song ^ 
while  occasionally  eddies  swept  into  suspicious-looking  houses  on 
the  way,  where,  through  an  open  door,  one  might  observe  European 
sailors  dancing  to  the  fiddle  of  a  jiegro  messmate  ;  for  the  solitary 
specimens  of  the  latter  race,  generally  to  be  found  on  board,  o' -ship, 
take  very  much  the  part  of  Caliban  when  ashore. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
•entrances  to  many  of  these  suspicious-looking  houses  in  this  un. 
fashionable  locality,  are  very  peculiar  and  suggestive.  Thus,  amid 
a  profusion  of  rich  carving  and  gilding,  intermixed  with  r*d  and 
gold  paper  ornaments,  and  representation  of  birds  and  flowers,  there 
is  generally  a  large  picture,  exactly  facing  the  entrance,  and 
sometimes  concealing  the  interior,  of  the  Chinese  Aphrodite^  who 
is  invariably  portrayed  with  a  mariner's  compass  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  the  mystic  pa  qua,  or  symbol  of  universal  nature.  ^ 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  these  pictorial  screens,  the  effect 
of  magnitude  is  often  imparted  to  a  dwelling  of  the  meanest  pro- 
portions. But  the  Chinese  are  eminently  skilful  and  tasteful  in 
such  contrivances  ;  and  from  the  plants  of  a  garden  to  the  folding 
of  an  ordinary  shop  parcel  we  recognise  the  genius  of  puzzles. 

But  to  return.  Perceiving  a  dingy  light  in  one  of  the  upper 
windows  of  a  dark  and  obscure  block  of  houses,  we  soon  found  that 
it  was  at  this  point  that  the  crowd  was  gradually  absorbed,  and  now 
our  own  turn  came.  At  the  entrance,  under  the  flickering  light  of 
a  small  lamp,  a  Chinese  box-keeper  issued  his  tickets  at  a  dollar  a 
piece  ;  but  it  struck  us  forcibly,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bystan- 
ders, that  this  tarijf  was  improvised  specially  for  our  admission. 

^  This  is  the  original  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  EaBez^a 
OraeiUum,  iqiroduoed  in  what  is  called  '^  Napoleon's  Book  of  Fate." 
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Asoending  a  dimly -lighted  aod  unclean  staircase,  we  wer& 
speedily  ushered  into  **  the  bouse  " — a  large  room  with  a  stage  at 
one  end,  directly  in  front  of  which  were  the  stalls  fitted  up  with 
wicker  arm-chairs,  and  duly  railed  off  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
the  less  aristocratic— or,  at  any  rate,  the  less  cleanly — ^portion  of 
the  audience. 

There  was  no  proscenium  to  the  stage ;  and  in  place  of  o.  floaty 
two  bamboo  candelabra,^  with  earthenware  saucers  unctuous  "with 
some  offensive  combustible  material,  cast  a  smoky  glare  around. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  performers  there  was  the  usual 
dramatic  table,  flanked  by  chairs,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
see,  cleverly  and  simultaneously  carried  off  by  the  brisk  dummy 
in  green  and  red  livery.  Behind  this  table  were  the  orchestra^ 
half-a-dozen  musicians,  causing  a  terrific  din  with  their  shrill 
fifes  and  deep. toned  gongs.  There  was  no  attempt  whatever  at 
scenery;  and  the  stage  assistants  seemed  to  move  about,  even 
during  exciting  scenes,  with  the  most  admirable  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators. 

Two  youthful  actors  impersonated,  with  the  most  inflated  airs, 
mandarins  of  the  highest  quality,  and  who  must  be  supposed  to 
have  passed  an  infinite  number  of  those  competitive  examinations 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Chinese) 
that  are  the  only  passports  to  official  rank.  A  third,  whose  role 
was  an  ill-used  young  wife,  seemed  to  take  with  wonderful  sub- 
mission the  heavy  burdens  with  which  a  cruel  husband  loaded  her, 
and  who  did  not  scruple,  despite  her  tears,  to  apply  his  heavy 
Tartar  boots  to  her  aching  sides.  On  one  occasion  she  dexterously 
avoided  an  attempt  made  on  her  life  with  a  brilliant  red  and  blue 
sword,  and  elicited  by  her  agility  several  rounds  of  applause. 

Allowing  for  the  inferiority  of  the  play  itself  and  the  scenic 
accessories,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  characters  were  well  sus. 
tained.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  dialogue,  and  no  want  of 
expression  in  either  the  action  or  the  looks  of  the  performers.  But 
a  Chinese  play  is  too  simple  to  please  modern  taste ;  and  the  intro. 
duction  of  a  chorus,  to  carry  on  the  story,  reminds  one  of  those 
ancient  dramas,  which,  delightful  as  they  are  to  the  reader,  have 
so  few  attractions  for  the  spectator. 

With  the  play  ended  the  divertisements  of  the  first,  and^ 
probably,  the  only  New  Year's  Day  the  writer  will  ever  spend  in 


^  The  red  and  white  rocket  candles  of  China  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
candle  is,  in  truth,  merely  a  cylindrical  envelope  of  hardened  whey  and  paste 
filled  wiUi  common  tallow,  through  the  centre  of  which  is  passed  a  thin  stick, 
facnind  round  with  cotton,  and  which  serves  as  a  wick.  Such  candles  are 
soBceptible  of  the  most  beautiful  ornamentation,  and  are  in  themselves  attrac- 
tive  objects. 
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these  regions  of  the  'May-spring."  The  hani  that  tranacriied  his 
notes  of  the  voyage  thither  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  intent  which 
might  have  stimulated  a  more  ambitious  efiFort —  ^^anni  laJiunturf^^ 
Anglo-Chinese  statistics  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who 
put  faith  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  that  the  government  of  the 
universe  is  dependent  on  the  combination  of  numerical  figures  ;  and 
it  must  be  instructive  to  hear,  according  to  returns  published  a 
short  time  since,  that  the  value  of  the  Chinese  mercantile  marine 
is  estimated  at  the  highly  suggestive  figures,  *'  9999  "  of  some  sort 
of  coin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Orientals  have  given  us 
some  useful  hints  in  naval  architecture — as,  for  instance,  the  com. 
partment  principle,  and  the  sharp  bows,  with  broad  quarters, 
besides  others,  more  or  less  original.  But  it  is  remarkable  how 
seldom,  in  popular  representations  of  Chinese  vessels,  we  see  the 
real  rakish  craft  of  the  Southern  waters,  and  which,  in  tacking  and 
"putting  about,"  spin  round  on  their  centre,  in  obedience  to  a 
seemingly  disproportionate  rudder,  with  a  rapidity  quite  startling, 
and  attributable  to  their  being  destitute  of  keel,  an  eccentricity 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  affect  their  stability. 

When  a  squadron  of  these  semi.piratical  vessels  is  manoeuvring 
off  the  coast  of  Kowloon,  they  wheel  and  skim  along  the  waters 
like  a  flight  of  birds,  and  afford  an  interesting  spectacle.  But  the 
seafaring  is  a  fine  race  in  Southern  China  ;  and  from  infancy  they 
learn  to  consider  that  their  true  element  is  the  water,  hence  the 
rapidity  and  precision  of  their  movements  in  the  management  of 
their  peculiar  vessels. 

The  Chinese  boatmen  sleep  on  a  very  remarkable  kind  of 
pillow,  which,  although,  not  exactly  such  as  a  Sybarite  would 
choose,  is,  nevertheless,  physiologically  conducive  to  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  made  of  bamboo,  and,  in  size  and  shape,  resembles 
those  little  brass-bound  trunks  in  which  we  deposit  envelopes ; 
the  convex  lid,  as  it  were,  supporting  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
allowing  the  head  to  fall  well  back.  But  one  must  have  been 
working  all  day  to  court  the  curtained  sleep  in  such  a  fashion,  for  he 
could  not  possibly  toss  about  on  such  a  pillow,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance must  either  enter  the  land  of  dreams  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  repeating  oft-told  tales,  and 
describing  the  lithe  boatwomen  with  their  little  crab-like  inEants, 
bound  to  their  backs  in  an  embroidered  square  red  cloth,  or  the 
economy  of  labour  exemplified  in  the  wheel  for  drawing  in  nets^ 
or  the  ill-usage  of  these  poor  and  industrious  people  by  a  mixedi 
and  ignorant  police,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language. 

1  The  police  of  Hong-Kong  are  ti^en  from  the  mixed  European  and 
Indian  immigrantB,  as  well  as  ^m  the  native  classes. 
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There,  however,  occurs  a  festival  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  which  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  excuse  a  few  remarks.  This  is  the  file  of  the 
Bamboo,  held  by  the  whole  seafearing  population,  who,  on  the 
occasion,  abandon  themselves  to  unrestrained  enjoyment,  exploding 
crackers,  eating  chow-chow,  and  only  staying  a  few  moments 
en  passent  to  pay  their  limited  respects  at  Confucian  shrines. 

But  the  principal  attraction  of  the  day  is  boat-racing,  not  in 
ordinary  ahampans^  but  in  long  narrow  proas,  called  by  strangerp 
"  snake  boats,"  and  which  display  at  the  bows  the  richly-gilt  head 
of  the  Imperial  Dragon.  Each  boat  is  manned  by  twelve  rowers, 
stripped  to  the  waist.  Their  captain  is  the  coxwain,  and 
discharges  his  functions  in  a  holiday  costume,  while  number 
"  14  "  sits  at  the  bows  beating  madly  on  a  kettle-drum  under  the 
flutter  of  gorgeously  embroidered  silken  banners  and  streamers,  to 
the  intense  gratification  of  the  vast  concourse  assembled  on  the 
beach  to  witness  the  race.  The  principal  banner,  however,  is  dis- 
played at  the  stem,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of  the  bamboo 
blossom  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  silken  banner  itself  being 
carried  up  the  latter  in  a  narrow  strip,  like  the  feathering  of  a 
quill. 

These  sports  are  in  honour  of  the  useful  **  giant  grass,"  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  Chinese  could  exist.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful,  and  the 
effect  of  the  long  ornamental  boats  was  almost  classical,  propelled 
by  vigorous  thews  and  sinews,  and  almost  enveloped  in  the  silvery 
spray  raised  around  them  by  the  violent  exertions  of  the  scullers, 
as  they  clave  their  way  through  the  now  golden-tinged  waters  of 
sunset  to  the  incessant  beating  of  drums   and  their  own  wild 

cries. 

The  absence  of  ill-humour,  and  the  perfect  harmony  with  which 
these  exciting  proceedings  were  carried  on,  impressed  us  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  social  system  of  these  semi-pirates ;  for 
there  are  few  villages  which  do  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of  their 
families,  and  we  do  not  seem  much  to  disturb  their  confraternities 
on  shore ;  indeed,  notorious  pirates  may  be  seen  purchasing  cannon 
and  ammunition  at  the  Hong-Kong  auctions,  and  laying  in  stores 
for  an  "  expedition  ;"  and  there  almost  seems  to  be  a  tacit  under- 
standing on  the  subject,  the  pirates  clearing  out  of  harbour,  and, 
after  a  fair  start  being  given,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  the 
gun-boats  following  in  pursuit,  and  making  the  work  of  retribution 
not  altogether  unprofitable. 

The  promontory,  or  almost  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  including  the 
town  of  tiiat  name,  beautifully  secluded  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  deeply  cut  up  with  ravines,  affords  natural 
facilities  for  organiBing  piratical  expeditions  ;  and  the  spectators  of 
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the  boat  races  just  described,  had  most  of  them,  issued  from  such 
haunts,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  such  harmless  pastimes,  not  under 
the  vine  and  fig-tree,  but  under  the  lovely  blossoms  of  the  tree 
jasmine  (the  frangipani  of  our  perfumers),  which  fill  the  air  with 
delicious  odours. 

As  it  grew  dark,  we  observed  men  standing  at  the  stems  of  their 
junks  and  shampans,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  lighted  paper 
in  the  other,  which,  when  wrapped  in  flame,  they  cast  to  the  winds 
and  the  waves. 

But  far  more  striking  than  any  of  these  scenes  is  the  view 
across  the  Straits  from  Eowloon,  on  a  sunny  day,  when  the  ships 
of  war  happen  to  be  thundering  forth  a  salute,  and  the  sound  of 
each  gun  comes  booming  over  the  water,  while  clouds  of  white 
smoke  are  rolled  forth  on  the  blue  surface,  and  curl  gracefully  up 
the  rocky  heights,  a  thousand  echoes  repeating  every  discharge. 

Nor  is  the  gallant  display  of  noble  ships,  adorned  with  flags, 
marred  by  the  violent  contrast  of  the  YeUaw  Frigate^  or  hospital 
ship,  laying  lazily  at  its  moorings,  like  a  monster  pumpkin 
afloat.  It  was  on  such  a  day  as  this  that  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
**  flowery  land," — a  gentle  ripple  under  the  bows,  and  the  gallant 
ship  was  fairly  under  weigh. 

At  the  same  moment  a  two-masted  Chinese  junk,  which  had 
served  us  while  in  harbour,  as  a  tender,  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
setting  sail,  and,  gliding  lightly  ahead,  with  all  her  streamers 
flying,  and  amid  rapid  discharges  of  chin-chan  crackers,  and  at 
length,  when  etiquette  permitted  her,  hove  to,  we  returned  the 
oompUment  with  one  parting  gun. 

Once  fairly  started  a  crowd  of  reflections  arises ;  and  few  there 
are,  probably,  who  can  say  that  books  give  any  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  inexhaustible  interest  of  that  strange  land. 
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BY  A  VOLUNTEER. 

I  BELONG  to  a  crack  volunteer  regiment.  Our  fellows  have  named 
it  the  "  Dare  Devils,"  or  **  D.D.'s, "  in  anticipation  of  the  desperate 
deeds  of  daring  valour  with  which  we  mean  to  astonish  the  world  if 
an  enemy  should  ever  be  rash  enough  to  give  us  the  chance  by  an 
attempt  to  invade  our  tight  little  island. 

As  time  rolls  on,  and  the  seasons  wheel  round  for  the  display  of 
our  prowess  at  Brighton,  Wimbledon,  or  elsewhere.,  recollections 
naturally  crowd  thick  upon  me  of  the  stirring  events  by  flood  and 
field  which  have  signalised  the  chequered  military  career  of  the 
Volunteer  force,  in  all  of  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  honourable 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  '*  D.D.'s." 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  is  connected,  though  not  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  with  one  of  the  many  proud  days  of  our 
volunteer  life,  that  of  the  invitation  of  our  Belgian  brethren  to 
assist  at  their  Tir  National^  at  Liege,  in  1869.  In  September  of 
that  year  a  few  picked  men,  of  whom  I  was  one,  went  over  to 
Belgium  to  represent  our  regiment.  The  weather,  which  rarely 
favours  the  volunteers,  but  as  a  rule  throws  cold  water  on  all  our 
proceedings,  on  that  occasion  stormed  and  raged  with  its  wildest 
fury.  The  stoutest  hearts  and  the  strongest  frames  succumbed  to 
the  effects  of  that  stormy  passage,  and  we  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  a 
pitiable  plight.  But  U%  bons  Beiges  had  assembled  in  crowds  to 
greet  us  with  loving  cup  and  friendly  speeches  ;  so  we  plucked  up 
our  spirits,  and,  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  landed  like  men, 
marched  to  the  station,  and  long  before  Liege  was  in  sight  the 
"  D.D.'s  "  were  themselves  again.". 

Some  of  us  were  pretty  well  fleeced  at  the  picturesque  old  city 
of  liege.  Of  course  it  was  all  in  a  friendly  way,  and  I  merely 
glance  at  the  fact  as  I  pass  on  because  it,  in  a  measure,  bears  on 
my  story  ;  for  two  of  my  comrades — ^young  men  not  overburdened 
with  cash — on  discovering  that  the  necessaries  of  life  were  at  famine 
prices  in  Liege,  placed  in  my  hands  five  pounds,  which  they  had 
intended  to  spend  in  amusing  tliemselves,  as  a  reserve  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey  home.  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
steady,  careful  fellow,  therefore  my  pockets  they  considered  safer 
than  their  own,  and,  indeed,  as  safe  as  the  Bank.  For  myself,  I 
was  unusually  flush  my  governor,  in  a  generous  fit  of  insanity — 
which  he  labours  under  but  too  seldom — having  given  me  twenty 
pounds  for  the  extra  expenses  of  that  expedition* 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  after  their  receptien  at  Liege  the 
volunteers  were  to  receive  an  ovation  at  Spa,  and  that  the  gambling 
tables  were  to  be  clo.sed  during  our  stay,  that  we  might  not  be  led 
into  temptation.     This  delicate  attention  was  resented  by  many  of 
our  set,  as  an  insulting  reminder  that,  although  individually,  every 
man  of  us  was  reputed  a  British  lion,  yet,  collectively,  and  in  ia/st^ 
we  were  notbing  but  a  set  of  poor  devils.     1  looked  upon  it  as  de- 
priving one  or  more  of  us   of  the  chance  of  making  a  fortune  by 
an  easy  and  rapid  process.     I  had  never  seen  a  ^^ green  tables**  but- 
I  had  read  of  the  novice's  reputed  luck  at  those  gambling  places, 
und   I  determined    to  frustrate    the    amiable    intentions  of  the 
authorities  at  Spa  and  win  a  good  round  sum — if  I  oould.     Accord- 
ingly, I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  my  comrades  the  slip, 
and  one  evening,  after  having  carried  off  the  honours  at  the  7Ir. 
under  pretext  of  a  splitting  headache,  I  left  them  and  made  good 
my  escape  to  Spa.      It  was  raining  in  torrents  when  the  train 
stopped  at  the  station,  close  to  a  long,  gutter-like  road,  where  I  took 
the  first  omnibus  I   met  with,  that  of  the  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas. 
The  waiter  who  showed  me  to  my  room  carried  with  him  a  choice 
selection  of  guide-books,  with  which,  he  told  me,  it  was  his  privi. 
lege  to  supply  ''  Messieurs  les  Jnglais^^'  and  that  all  Quides  not 
bought  of  him  would  be  found  to  be  false  guides.     I  took  the  one  he 
most  commended — of  course,  that  of  highest  price.     "  The  beauties 
-of  Spa  "  were  described  in  a  page  or  two ;  the  rest  being  a  treatise 
on  gambling,  for  the  benefit  of  ignoramuses  like  myself.     It  was 
Hie  very  thing  I  wanted.     I  sat  up  half  the  night  to  study  gam- 
'bling  systematically.     The  next  morning  I  set  off  betimes  to  make 
the  usual  round  of  the  Fountains,  returning  early  to  my  studies. 
The  taile  d'hdte  was  at  half-past  four,  and  immediately  after  I  left 
for  the  sahn  de  jeu, 

I  had  changed  my  uniform  for  a  plain  suit  before  leaving  Liege, 
not  wishing  to  forestall  any  of  the  honours  of  the  reception  that 
awaited  my  comrades.  I  confess  that  a  sort  of  dizziness  seized  me 
as  I  entered  the  salon^  and  I  thought  of  the  contrast  between  the 
ttmount  of  money  1  had  then  in  my  pocket  and  that  which  I  fully 
'expected  to  carry  away.  My  usual  sang-froid  and  steadiness  of 
nerve,  perhaps,  also  forsook  me  at  that  trying  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  lay  down  the  first  stake  I  had  ever  laid  on  the  tapis  vert. 

I  was  separating  my  friend's  five-pound  note  from  my  own  four 
fives,  when  a  man  whom  I  had  not  before  observed,  a  foreigner, 
that  is  to  say,  not  an  Englishman,  with  a  large,  bushy  black  beard, 
and  wearing  an  elaborately-braided  military  frock,  jogged  my 
elbow,  and  nodding  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance^ 
said,  in  broken  English,  ''  Pardon,  sare;  you  must  change  your 
mUts-^-psfmittsz^  I  do  dat  for  you,  and  make  you  pay  noting  but 
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tanks.     I  love  de  Engleesh,  sare  ;  grande  nation  !  noble  fellar,  ces 
^olontaires/'^ 

"  Sir  !*'  I  answered  fiercely,  wondering  whether  my  martial  bear- 
ing had  betrayed  me. 

*'  Tout-Hi'fait  soldat,  sare  volontaire  /"  he  cried,  giving  me  a  blow 
in  the  side.  **Ah,  moosh  couracre !  bold  as  Encjleesh  bulldog !  I 
see  dat — pas  de  chance  ces  German  mans,  sare.  If  he  come  to 
Londres,  volontaire  shall  knock  his  Got-tam  head  oflF,  and  drown  his 
<orps  in  dat  noble  farder  Tames  !  " 

"  That's  just  what  the  '  D.D.'s  '  would  do,"  I  thought. 
Very  adroitly  he  took  from  me  two  of  my  notes,  giving  me  five 
3elgian  ones  in  exchange. 

"Tank  you,  sare;  you  have  change,"  he  said. 
I  approached  the  table  ;  he  kept  close  to  me. 
**Now,  sare,  fifty  on  couleur  and  you  vin." 
Mechanically,  as  it  were,  I  did  as  the  fellow  told  me.     I  won  ! 
"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "ion  commencement/''     Now,  sare,  you 
«hall   vin  moosh.     I  shall   stay  at  you  dos,  to  see  you  are  not 
sheet." 

^^  Monsieur  "  I  began,  ^^  Monsieur — je  suis^e  suis — bien — 
merei.     I  mean,  don't  trouble  yourself.'* 

**  Ah,  mon  ami^  no  troub  ;  au  contraire^  grand  phisir.  Play 
-den — encore  fifty.*' 

Scarcely  knowing  why,  I  obeyed  hira,  though  I  longed  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  room.  Again  I  won  !  He  clapped  me  on  the  back 
crying  out — 

"Dare,  brave  volontaire,  put  dat  money  in  you  poc/ie—all  de 
winnings.  I  have  pin  de  carte  for  you,  so  no  more  couleur  for  de 
present  time,  but  hunderd  franc  for  Vinverse" 

With  all  the  hauteur  I  could  command — which,  indeed,  was  not 
much,  for  I  had  a  strange  difficulty  in  uttering  my  words,  which  I 
attributed  to  fatigue  and  the  bad  wine — I  had  drunk  a  bottle  at 
dinner — I  said,  "You  will  oblige  me,  sir,  by  leaving  me."  But 
he  was  not  so  easily  shaken  off,  and  fierce  looks  had  no  effect. 

"  You  not  offend  me  by  dese  bad  words,**  he  answered.  **  I 
love  de  Engleesh  moosh,  and  am  you  great  ami.  Now,  sare,  de 
hunderd  franc." 

I  put  two  notes  on  the  spot  he  pointed  out.  I  won  !  He 
laughed  gleefully,  whistled,  and  capered  about,  calling  out :  ^'  Into 
de  poche  vid  de  vinnings.  Fifty  more  to .  vin.  Now  change  for 
<le  Engleesh  note  !*'     Again  fortune  favoured  me. 

He  drew  out  his  porte-feuille  and  offered  me  five  more  Belgian 
notes.  I  refused  them,  as  I  had  already  so  many ;  but  he  thrust 
them  into  my  bands,  and,  in  an  excited  tone,  demanded  my  notes. 
As  I  had  won  so  much  under  his  direction  I  gave  them,  hoping 
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also  by  that  means  to  get  quit  of  him.     He  put  the  notes  carefully 
away,  then,  drawing  me  aside,  said — 

"  Cher  xolontairty  I  see  elairement  dat  you  not  like  de  conseit 
and  de  company  of  you  grand  ami,  I  shall  go,  den.  But  you  ara 
novice,  mon  ami ;  and  ven  I  am  left  you  shall  lose.  I  tell,  you,  den, 
jotiez  de  somme  you  please  on  de  couleur,  and  you  shall  vin  tree- 
time.  A  demain!''  He  gave  me  a  hugging  embrace,  which  I 
resented,  fiercely.  ^^ Demainl  I  come  again."  He  disappeared; 
and,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  I  turned  again  towards  the  table. 

"  Who  is  that  man?  **  I  inquired  ;  but,  apparently,  I  was  not 
understood,  for  the  persons  I  had  spoken  to  only  laughed  and 
turned  away.  However,  I  thought  I  would  follow  my  friend's- 
parting  counsel,  and  laid  one  of  his  notes  on  the  table.  For  the 
first  time  I  lost.  I  was  about  to  put  down  a  second  note  whei^ 
there  was  a  call  to  point  out  the  person  who  had  played  the  first. 
I  was  instantly  surrounded  and  held  fast.  Not  knowing  the  cause- 
of  this  treatment,  I  made  an  effort  to  free  myself,  and  very  sooa 
did  so.  *'  Don't  touch  an  Englishman,  and  a  *  D.D. ' !  *'  I  exclaimed ; 
*  *  and  let  no  imp  in  these  infernal  regions  think  to  frighten  meV* 
Two  or  three  Englishmen  came  forward.  One  of  them  urged  me- 
to  be  quiet  until  the  matter  was  explained.  **And  what  is  the 
the  matter  ? "  I  asked. 

"  The  note  you  thr^w  on  the  table,"  he  answered,  "  is  either 
a  forged  or  a  flash  one." 

"  It  was  given  me  by  a  man  who  changed  my  English  note» 
for  French  and  Belgian  ones !  '*  I  said.  **  Here  are  four  others !  " 
and  I  tossed  them  across  the  table.  They  were  all  alike,  worthless  T 
"  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  I  exclaimed.  **  However,  I  have  other 
notes,  won  at  this  table,  therefore,  I  suppose  good."  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  them,  they  were  gone !  My  pocket-book,  containing 
my  friends'  money,  had  also  disappeared  1  My  watch  and  chaiu 
too  were  missing !  I  became  furious,  and  in  the  plainest  of  English 
told  the  croupier  and  the  whole  set  what  I  thought  of  them ;  but  1 
was  merely  laughed  at.  Then  my  story  was  not  believed.  I 
described  the  fellow  who  had  robbed  me.  ''  A  regular  Jiabitui,'* 
was  the  rejoinder.     **  He  rob  and  cheat  you  ? — impossible  !  " 

The  police  were  then  called  to  carry  me  off*  to  prison.  I  resisted, 
kicked,  and  struck  out  right  and  left,  and  threatened  to  publish 
their  infamous  conduct  to  the  world  in  a  letter  to  the  Times. 

But  in  vain  the  threat !  They  even  laughed  derisively  !  pointed 
at  me,  hissed  and  hooted  !  I  was  so  choked  with  rage  that  it  de- 
prived me  of  the  power  of  utterance.  My  indignation  seemed,  as 
were,  to  suffocate  me  from  inability  to  give  expression  to  it. 
Two  men  tightly  grasped  my  wrists  and  threw  me  down.  A  hand 
was  placed  over  my  mouth,  and  I  felt  that  those  ruffians  wero  on 
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the  point  of  overpowering  me.  By  a  desperate  effort  I  sliook  them 
•off,  rose  to  my  feet,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  pent-up  fury  I 
had  so  strangely  been  suffering  from,  burst  forth  in  these  words  : 
"  To  the  rescue ! — Dare  Devils ! — to  the  rescue !  " 

Two  well-known  voices  responded  to  the  call.      **  Here  we  are, 
my  boy!"     They  were  those  of  the  friends  I  had  left  at  Liege. 
*'Why,  Jephson,"  they  cried,  "what  the  devil's  the  matter  with, 
you?" 

I  stared  at  them  with  surprise.     "  That  viliian  must  be  caught !'  * 
I  said. 

They  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  I  then  perceived  that  a 
w^aiter,  who  had  attended  at  dinner,  was  standing  by,  with  an  im- 
pertinent grin  on  hjs  countenance,  while  several  strange  faces  were 
gazing  curiously  at  me.  I  was  also  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find 
that  I  was  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  hotel. 

**  You've  been  dreaming,  old  fellow,"  said  Williams,  "  dropping 
asleep  over  your  guide-book.  Scott  and  I  came  over  to  Spa  to 
look  after  you.  We  arrived  only  half-au-hour  ago,  and  found  you 
sleeping  here.  We  were  told  you  had  been  riding  round  the 
country  all  day,  so  we  agreed  to  let  you  take  your  nap  out.  But 
you've  been  making  such  an  awful  row  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
that  I  gave  you  a  gentle  jog  to  quiet  you,  when  you  roared  out — 
*  To  the  rescue  ?'  and  awoke  yourself  with  the  effort." 

I  was  not  convinced.  I  felt  in  my  pockets — the  money  was 
safe  I  so  was  my  watch  !  There  was  a  general  laugh.  I  could  not 
join  in  it ;  for,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  just  visible  through 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  apparently  much 
amused  at  what  was  going  on,  sat  the  bearded  and  braided 
foreigner  !  I  started  up  and  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  him. 
He  laughed  loudly — 

"  Ah,  Bare  volontarit^^  he  exclaimed,   "  you  do  me  de  honour  to 
tink  of  me  in  you  revts  f  " 

It  was  his  voice !  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  he  had  sat 
opposite  to  me  at  the  table  d'liotej  and  had  talked  incessantly.  I 
snatched  up  my  book  and  cigar-case  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
My  companions  followed,  and  I  took  a  stroll  with  them  to  shake  off 
the  effects  of  the  vivid  impression  which  my  mind  still  retained  of 
the  reality  of  the  scene  from  which  I  had  just  awakened.  For  that 
•evening  I  had  had  enough  of  **  the  tables."  The  next  day  they 
were  closed  to  us.  Thus  vanished  also  the  vain  hopes  I  had  cherished 
in  my  waking  dreams. 
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A  WANDERER'S  CHRISTMAS. 

Deep  stillness  slumbers  over  all 
The  tropic  brake  from  earth  to  sky  ; 

Through  the  dead  night  no  leaf  doth  fall 

From  any  tree  that  lifts  its  tall 
And  shapely<tufted  stem  on  high. 

The  heavy-tangled  trailers  creep 

About  the  river-bordering  trees, 
And  drop  their  knotted  branches  deep 
Down  to  the  stream  whose  waters  sweep 

Round  large  leaves  trembling  with  no  breeze- 
Here,  in  this  strange  untrodden  land. 

Where  nothing  known  comes  to  my  sight — 
Here,  feeling  forest  odours  fann'd 
Upon  my  cheek,  alone  I  stand. 

And  tJiink  that  this  is  Christmas-night. 

There  lie  my  fellow- wanderers,  now 
In  sleep  the  wanderer  knows  alone 

Who  feels  heaven's  breath  upon  his  brow. 

Whose  shelter  is  the  forest  bough. 
Whose  lullaby  each  forest  tone. 

In  midst  of  many  a  dusky  rac 

For  days  unnumbered  we  had  been. 

And  knew  in  no  discovered  place 

We  e'er  could  look  upon  a  face 
That  in  a  past  day  we  had  seen. 

Strange  faces  all,  and  to  our  eyes, 

At  least  not  lovely,  strange  of  hue. 
But  dwellers  in  a  land  whence  rise 
Glories  of  growth,  plants  under  skies 
Of  heavy,  overhanging  blue. 

Through  all  the  wild  luxuriance 

Of  nature  we  had  wandered  on. 
Until  this  mom  we  saw  by  chance 
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The  lily-shadowed  river  glance 
Through  the  thick  brake  where  we  had  gone. 

A  dull  stream  sluggish  on  its  way  ; 

But  by  its  marge  in  all  delight 
We  said,  "  We  shall  not  farther  stray ; 
Here  shall  we  spend  our  Christmas-dlay, 

And  here  shall  drink  our  Christmas-night." 

So  in  the  grateful  plaintain  shade 

We  made  as  merry  as  we  could  ; 
And  all  the  day  that  tangled  glade 
Of  brakewood  rung  till  eve  did  fade. 

In  song  and  laughter,  of  our  mood. 

But  when  day  droopt  aod  the  large  sun 
Fired  the  broad  floating  leaves  with  red, 

We  brought  the  last  spoil  of  our  gun, 

And  when  the  hot,  calm  day  was  done 
Our  Christmas  banquet  here  we  spread. 

Beneath  strange  stars  we  drank  to  those 

Who  in  the  far-oflf  Northern  Home 
We  knew  remembered,  through  their  snows, 
The  wandered  ones  ;  then  from  us  rose 

Songs  that  roam  not  though  all  things  roam. 

In  that  untrodden  land  we  sung 

The  songs  we  knew  that  tbey  would  sing  ; 

And  in  each  pause  around  us  rung 

Dim  echoes  in  our  native  tongue. 
Like  distant  spirits  answering. 

We  paused  ;  then  to  our  hearts  the  tone 
Of  each  loved  voice  came  pure  and  clear 

As  by  our  heart  it  had  been  known 

In  the  past  days  ;  nor  voice  alone 
Came,  but  their  very  souls  were  near. 

We  clasp'd  again  the  tender  hand 

Whidi  ours  so  oft  had  held  and  prest, 
We  seemed  in  all  our  love  to  stand 
With  them  on  the  forsaken  land, 

And  for  the  hour  the  dream  was  blest. 
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Then  did  we  name  their  names  ;  to  all 

We  drank  ;  we  pictured  them  once  more 
Among  the  hollies  of  the  hall 
And  glistening  berries  of  the  wall, 
With  the  dear  gladness  known  before. 

The  dusky  men  that  with  us  came, 

The  Kaffirs  of  our  company, 
We  feasted,  teaching  them  to  frame 
The  syllables  of  each  English  name 
We  drank  to  in  our  Christmas  glee. 

Till  midnight  came  we  sat  and  told 

Tales  that  by  Christmas  fires  we  heard  ; 
And,  thinking  how  we  used  to  hold 
Our  breath  in  hearing  them  of  old, 
A  tear  sprang  from  a  memory  stirred. 

Then  one  by  one  all  dropt  to  rest ; 

But  I,  a  watcher*here  alone. 
Let  my  thought  wander  unreprest, 
For  dreams  of  joy  come  to  my  breast. 

And  sweetest  visions  it  has  known. 

Into  the  starry  N  orth  I  gaze, 
And  lo,  I  seem  to  be  again 
Upon  the  land  of  former  days. 
And  walking  in  familiar  ways. 
And  with  old  friends  in  talk  as  then. 


They  sit  around  their  Christmas  cheei 
I  know  well  each  accustomed  form ; 

The  laughter  and  the  song  I  hear ; 

The  logs  within  burn  bright  and  clear, 
Without  snow  falls  and  roars  the  storm. 

And  now  they  lift  full  glass  and  .irink 

To  us  beneath  the  brighter  beams, 
And  for  a  while  they  pause  and  think 
"  Where  are  tliey  now  ?  .  .  .  Thus  visions  link 
Themselves  into  a  chain  of  dreams. 

But  lo,  the  branches  of  the  brake 

Cradcle  beneath  a  heavy  tread ; 
From  visions  of  the  Home  I  wake 
And  see  a  river-horse  forsake 

The  forest  for  the  river-bed. 
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He  sees  me  now  in  wonderment ; 

A  Christmas  story's  monster  this ; — 
And  pauses  with  his  huge  head  bent 
An  instant,  then  departs  content 

With  that  unwieldly  gait  of  his. 

And  now  I  hear  him  plunge  and  sway 

The  waters  with  his  clumsy  might ; 
The  bordering  leaf  shakes  in  the  spray 
Beside  me,  and  I  look  and  say, 

"Can  this  indeed  be  Christmas-night  1" 

F.  Fbankpokt  Moore. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL  {continued.) 

''Where  is  Josephine?"  Lucy  asked,  as  soon  as  she  was 
seated  on  the  dining-room  sofa,  with  her  mother's  hand  in  hers. 

"  She  went  home  this  morning.  I  could  not  persuade  her  to 
wait  and  welcome  you  ;  but  she  intends  coming  over  to-morrow. 
I  know  not  what  crotchet  she  took  into  her  head  about  hurrying 
home.  She  is  a  very  pleasant  companion,  Lucy :  you  have  no  idea 
how  attentive  she  has  been  to  me." 

Josephine  had  been  taking  care  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  during  the 
three  months  of  Lucy's  sojourn  in  Dublin,  and  besides  winning 
golden  opinions  from  both  master  and  mistress  of  Finn  Hill,  by  her 
obliging  and  cheerful  companionship,  had  used  her  opportunities  so 
well,  that  Dr.  Corrie  had  proposed  to  her  a  few  clays  before. 

Feeling  proudly  that  she  had  not  wasted  her  time,  she  turned 
her  back  upon  the  scene  of  her  conquest,  and  resought  the  bosom 
of  her  affectionate  family  at  the  Lodge,  whither  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  following  her.  She  marched  triumphantly  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  her  mother,  aunt,  and  sisters  were  assembled.  Mrs. 
Drummond  told  her  she  supposed  she  was  come  back  for  good,  and 
she  was  glad  to  have  her  at  home  again. 

•*  Thank  you,  mamma :  "  I  have  been  petted  at  a  great  rate  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  so  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  prepared  to 
make  much  of  me.  Are  Harriet  and  Reby  glad  to  get  me  back, 
I  wonder  %    They  seem  to  be  quite  overcome  by  their  feelings  1" 

"  Oh,  we  must  put  up  with  you,  I  suppose,  "  said  Reby. 

"  Have  you  learned  to  make  yourself  useful  at  Finn  Hill?" 
inquired  her  aunt ;  "for  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you'll  help  me  with 
those  sheets  and  table-cloths." 

'*  Sheets  and  table-cloths!"  cried  Josephine,  examining  Aunt 
Harriet's  cumbrous  needlework  with  an  affectation  of  seeing  such 
things  for  the  first  time  iu  her  life,-^"  sheets  and  table-cloths,  cur. 
tains  and  pillow-cases  ;  I  shall  want  articles  of  that  kind  for  my 
new  house,  of  course." 

The  girls  all  stared  at  her  with  wide-open  eyes. 

'*  What  can  you  mean,  Josephine? "  they  asked. 

"  But  the  trousseau  has  to  be  provided  first.  Won't  you  all 
help  me  to  choose  it,  and  make  it  up  ?  " 
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''  The  trousseau,  girl !  What  nonsense  are  you  talking  ?"  cried 
Aunt  Harriet. 

**No  nonsense  whatever.  People  want  trousseaux  when  they 
are  going  to  get  married,  don't  they  ?  and  I  am  going  to  be  married. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you  all,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  break  to  you  that 
you  won't  have  me  much  longer." 

She  had  drawn  a  low  chair  before  the  fire,  and  sat  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  looking  saucily  at  her  mother  and  sisters,  who  were 
grouped  around  her. 

**  It  must  be  Mr.  Steward,"  said  Kate,  under  her  breath. 

Aunt  Harriet  got  up  and  came  over  to  the  fire. 

•'  Now  tell  me  what  you  mean.  To  whom  are  you  going  to  be 
married  1" 

"ToDr.  Corrie." 

It  was  as  though  a  shell  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  company. 
Nothing  but  a  shower  of  disjointed  exclamatious  was  heard  for 
some  moments ;  and  Mrs.  Drummond,  after  raising  her  voice  with 
the  others,  gave  way  to  a  few  tears. 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Harriet,  at  length,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"  I  did  think  the  Doctor  was  a  sensible  old  man.  Ad  old  grand- 
father like  that  to  be  thinking  of  matrimony." 

"  Old  grandfathers  often  do  marry  young  wives,  Harriet." 

"Surely  you  cannot  like  him,  Josephine;  it  is  so  unnatural," 
said  her  mother,  looking  very  anxious  and  disturbed. 

"  It  was  the  best  I  could  do,  mamma,"  replied  her  inc^enuous 
daughter;  **  you  and  Harriet  would  not  do  any  tiling  for  me,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  look  out  for  myself.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied :  I 
think  I  have  done  remarkably  well." 

"  Such  an  old  creature  !  I'd  rather  never  marry  than  marry 
him,"  cried  Kate  and  Sophy  in  a  breath. 

"Most  likely  you  never  will  marry,  dears,"  said  Josephine, 
quifetly. 

"  It  was  sly  of  you :  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  keep 
it  so  quiet  1"  asked  her  aunt. 

"  I  did  not  try  to  hide  anything.  I  just  let  things  take  their 
course.  You  know,  he  has  been  in  constant  attendance  on  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  all  the  time  I  was  there." 

**  You  poor,  foolish  girl !"  sighed  Mrs.  Drummond. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  mamma :  you  may  keep  your  pity  for  some 
one  who  wants  it.     I  don't. " 

"  Do  you  like  him,  my  dear  1" 

"  No  mamma ;  I  don't  care  much  about  him ;  but  he  likes  and 
admires  me,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose.  I  am  going  to  marry 
him  because  he  has  plenty  of  money,  and  because  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  Ballyshandra." 
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"  A  caDdid  oonfession,  at  any  rate.  It  would  be  a  charity  to 
tell  the  poor  old  man  why  you  accepted  him.  I  think  I'll  do  it,** 
said  Beby,  maliciously. 

"  He  wouldn't  believe  a  word  against  me,  so  your  trouble  would 
be  quite  thrown  away.  He  thinks  me  a  young  woman  of  domestic 
character  and  quiet,  innocent  tastes ;  gentle,  sweet-tempered,  with- 
out any  will  of  my  own.  You  all  know  that  he's  right  there,  don't 
you?" 

"  But  you  will  still  live  in  Ballyshandra,  Josephine,*'  said  the 
younger  sisters,  wonderingly. 

"  Not  I,  my  dears !  You  surely  don't  imagine  that  I  intend  to 
stay  here  ?  No,  indeed!  I  may  consent  to  spend  a  month  among 
you  all  each  summer;  but  Dr.  Oorrie  is  a  rich  man,  and  I  mean 
him  to  take  a  house  in  London  or  Dublin  for  the  winter;  and  we 
shall  travel  in  France  or  Germany  all  spring  and  autumn.  He 
shall  take  me  into  society.  .  Of  course  he  will  be  proud  of  his  hand- 
some wife's  success." 

**  You  are  a  sad,  heartless  girl,  Josephine." 

^'  No,  mamma,  dear ;  I  am  only  talking  common  sense.  Yoa 
•ought  to  be  glad  that  I  am  able  to  provide  for  myself.  My  days 
•of  ennui  will  soon  be  over.  I  intend  Dr.  Oorrie  to  give  up  his  pro. 
fession.  He  may  amuse  himself  with  his  scientific  coteries,  while 
I  have  my  balls,  operas,  and  theatres.  I  shall  be  the  best-dressed 
person  in  society,  and  my  little  parties  the  most  sought  after. 
Now,  girls,  if  you  had  only  played  your  cards  well,  I  should  have 
had  you  with  me  in  turn.  Who  knows  what  I  may  do  yet,  if  you 
treat  me  well  the  next  month." 

Thus  she  rattled  on  to  horrify  her  mother  and  aunt  yet  further. 
Mrs.  Drummond's  hands  lay  idle  on  her  lap :  a  quiet  tear  was  steal- 
ing down  her  cheek,  and  she  was  gazing  wistfully  at  her  daughter. 

^' Ah,  Josephine,"  said  she,  *'  that  was  not  the  way  I  felt  to- 
*wards  your  father." 

**  Well,  mamma,  if  you  had  procured  any  society  for  me,  per- 
^haps  I,  too,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  loving  some  one  :  but  as  it 
is,  I  must  either  remain  here  all  my  life,  or  marry  Dr.  Oorrie.  I 
choose  the  latter  without  the  least  hesitation." 

Aunt  Harriet  did  not  look  sentimental :  her  face  was  becoming 
longer  and  harder  as  she  understood  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 

^^  If  the  unfortunate  old  man  knew  you  one-half  as  well  as  I  do» 
he'd  keep  dear  of  you,"  said  she. 

'*  But  he  does  not  know  me,  Harriet,  I  am  happy  to  say.  I 
mean  to  reveal  myself  to  him  by  slow  degrees :  it  would  hardly  be 
4|iiHe  kind  to  overwhelm  him  with  all  my  talent  at  once.  By  the 
«n^,  be  is  coming  here  to-morrow  to  tell  you  that  he  is  about  to 
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rob  you  of  your  Josephine.     It  might  be  as  well  not  to  shed  too^ 
many  tears  before  him." 

Lucy  was  in  her  own  room  next  morning  when  Josephine  went 
over  to  see  her.  Using  the  privilege  of  old  friendship,  she  made  her 
way  upstairs  and  joined  her  there.  She  did  n«t  thoroughly  like  the 
task  of  telling  Lucy  her  news,  and  was  anxious  to  get  it  over 
quickly ;  so  she  rushed  into  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
kind  speeches  on  both  sides  had  been  gone  through. 

Lucy  was  surprised,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sincerely  pleased. 

"  Oh,  Josephine,"  she  cried,  **  he  is  a  good,  kind  man ;  I  am  so 
glad  you  love  him.     You  do  love  him,  dear?*'  she  concluded,  see 
ing  Josephine's  embarrassed  expression. 

It  was  the  same  question  that  her  mother  had  asked  the  day 
before,  but  Josephine  was  not  inclined  to  answer  it  in  the  same 
way.  If  she  felt  real  reverence  for  any  human  being  it  was  for 
Lucy,  and  she  could  not  endure  to  tell  her  the  naked  truth  and  lose 
her  go<jd  opinion  ;  so  she  hesitated  until  her  friend  asked  once  more— 

**  Do  you  love  him,  Josephine  ?" 

"  Well,  Lucy,  dear,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  our  ages,  you 
know  ;  but  I  like  and  respect  him  very  much,  and  I  mean  to  make 
him  a  good  wife."  v 

"  Is  it  fair  to  marry  any  man  without  very  great  regard  for 
himi"  returned  Lucy,  gravely. 

**  As  to  that,  Lucy,  hundreds  of  happy  marriages  take  place 
upon  no  firmer  basis  than  esteem.  He  likes  and  admires  me,  but 
I  was  not  his  first  choice.  You  are  aware  that  he  would  never  have 
given  me  a  thought,  could  he  but  have  won  you." 

**  He  never  asked  me,  Josephine,  I  assure  you." 

**  Now,  Lucy,  do  you  think  me,  blind  ?  I  know  he  wanted  to 
marry  you.  I  watch^  you,  both,  and  found  it  out  long  before  you 
did." 

**  Why  are  you  going  to  marry  him?"  asked  Lucy,  fixing  her 
honest  eyes  on  Josephii^e's  face. 

**  Because — because — I  am  thirty. three  years  old,  and  my  hair 
is  beginning  to  turn  grey,"  raising  her  massive  black  braids  to  let 
Lucy  see  certain  silver  threads  just  above  her  ear  ;  **  and  I  am  un- 
happy  at  home,  and  want  some  change." 

But  you  will  be  kind  to  him,  Josephine,"  pleaded  Lucy. 
Yes,  certainly,  I  shall  try  to  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  him, 
and  I  shall  consult  his  tastes.     Perhaps,  after  all,  I  like  him  as  well 
as  he  likes  me." 

**  You  know  I  wish  you  both  to  be  happy,  dear  Josephine  :  both 
are  my  old  friends  whom  I  have  cared  for  all  my  life.  How  soon  i» 
it  to  be  ?" 

"  In  a  month,  which  reminds  me  that  I  am  beginning  prepara 
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tions  to-day,  and  must  hurry  home.  You  will  tell  your  father  and 
mother." 

"  Oh,  no,  Josephine  !  Please  stay  to  luncheon,  and  tell  them 
yourself." 

A  prevision  of  how  her  father  would  torment  her  about  Dr. 
Corrie's  marriage  flashed  across  her,  and  rather  disturbed  the  plea- 
sure she  was  beginning  to  feel  in  his  happiness. 

"  Then  you  can  drive  with  us  as  far  as  St.  John's,  for  we  are 
going  this  afternoon  to  see  the  baby." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     BOMAN     EAGLE. 

A  MORE  charming  young  mother  than  Fenella  was  never  seen. 
She  was  tenfold  lovelier  than  when  Lucy  saw  her  last.  Reclining 
in  an  easy  chair,  with  her  baby  on  her  lap,  her  tiny  foot  resting  on 
a  cushion,  which  was  almost  hidden  by  the  folds  of  her  dress — 
her  splendid  hair  beautifully  arranged,  and  adorned  with  a  taste- 
ful, though  unnecessary  cap  of  white  lace  and  violet  ribbon,  she 
made  a  fair  picture. 

James  received  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lucy  at  the  hall  door  and 
ushered  them,  with  immense  pride,  into  the  presence  chamber  of 
of  his  two  treasures. 

Fenella  welcomed  her  cousin  very  affectionately,  being 
genuinely  delighted  to  get  her  back  again. 

**  I  have  missed  you  in  a  hundred  ways,  dear,"  said  she,  with 
the  pretty,  helpless  air  of  gentle  dependence,  that  James  had  found 
so  irresistible. 

Lucy  returned  the  lovely  young  mother's  kisses,  and  then  held 
out  her  arms  for  the  child. 

"  Now,  Lucy,  tell  me  candidly  what  you  think  of  him !  "  cried 
Fenella,  resigning  the  white  bundle  ;  and  James,  who  was  leaning 
over  his  wife's  chair,  asked  the  same  question  with  his  eyes. 

Lucy  looked  smilingly  from  one  to  the  other,  holding  Gerald  to 
her  breast  the  while.  He  was  a  fine,  well-grown  inlant,  a  splendid 
armful,  with  unformed  features  that  might  promise  anything,  and 
innocent  blue  eyes. 

His  nurse  let  her  face  sink  down  to  touch  his  soft  cheek,  and  a 
tear,  that  his  parents  were  not  meant  to  see,  rested  upon  it,  when 
she  looked  up  again.  A  deep  well  of  affection,  for  the  little  crea- 
ture, gushed  up  within  her  heart,  and  she  said  to  herself,  ^*  Here 
is  something  belonging  to  James  that  I  may  love  without  sin." 

''Will  you  let  me  make  him  love  me?"   asked  she  of  both 
parents,  neglecting  to  give  the  praise  they  expected. 
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**  Surely,  of  course  you  may,"  they  replied  laughing. 

**  But  as  much  as  I  wish  ?  You  will  never  be  jealous  of  his  love 
for  mel"  she  persisted. 

**  Nonsense,  Lucy  !  He  is  to  be  your  property  :  you  are  his 
godmother,  you  know,"  said  James. 

**  And  you  are  to  educate  him,  "  interrupted  Fenella  ;  **  indeed 
James  makes  me  a  little  jealous,  by  saying  he  hopes  you  will  make 
Gerald  exactly  like  yourself." 

"  That  is  impossible  :  his  sex  precludes  the  possibility  of  it,"  said 
Lucy,  reflectively.  "Had  he  been  a  girl,  now "  and  then  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  theyjwere  saying  struck  all  three,  and  they  laughed. 
'*A  boy,"  proceeded  Lucy,  dandling  her  godson,  **  should  be 
full  of  life  and  energy — mischievous,  courageous,  even  a  little 
headstrong  and  self-asserting,  because  he  will  have  to  bear  apart  in 
the  struggle  of  life :  he  must  have  the  physical  and  mental  energy 
that  will  enable  him  to  rise  above  all  rebuffs  and  disappointments." 

**  Enough!  enough,  Lucy!"  cried  James,  laughing,  with  the 
hearty  abandonment  of  his  early  days.  ''  I  see,  I  was  completely 
mistaken  in  you !  Why,  Fenella,  this  is  no  fit  godmother  or 
instructress  for  your  son  !  She  will  encourage  him  to  be  mische- 
vous,  headstrong,  and  selfish " 

''No,  no,  James;  I  said  self-asserting,  not  selfish ;  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  words.  Every  man  who  succeeds 
in  life  must  be  more  or  less  self-asserting :  don't  you  perceive  what 
I  mean  ?" 

But  James  was  delighted  to  begin  an  argument  with  her 
once  more,  so  he  pretended  that  he  thought  her  in  the  wrong,  and 
they  were  talking  fast,  while  Fenella  lay  back  and  listened  smiling, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  was  announced. 

"Darling,  Mary,  I  meant  to  go  on  to  you  from  this,"  said 
Lucy,  going  to  meet  her  friend  with  Gterald  still  in  her  arms ;  and 
very  warm  embraces  were  exchanged  between  them. 

Mrs.  Oliver  declared  she  had  an  idea  of  Lucy's  probable  where- 
abouts that  afternoon,  and  had  resolved  on  also  attending  Gerald's 
levee.  She  examined  her  favourite  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  ask 
a  great  many  questions  ;  and  at  length,  when  James  and  Fenella 
were  occupied  with  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  she  succeeded  in  drawing 
her  over  to  the  window  and  putting  her  thoughts  into  words. 

**  Tell  me,  Lucy,  are  you  happy  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Mary,  I  have  not  lost  my  all." 

"  It  is  over  then,  dear?  That— that — ^you  know  what  I  mean,'* 
and  the  kind  lady's  eyes  were  full  of  sympathy.  (She  would  never 
outlive  her  interest  in  a  love  afifair.) 

'*Tes,  Mary,  thank  God,"  said  Lucy,  looking  in  her  loving 
iace,  though  she  coloured  high  as  she  remembered  a  certain  con- 
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versation  which  took  place  at  the  Glebe,  little  more  than  the  year 
before. 

'*I  have  come  home  to  work  hard/'  said  she,  employing  the 
very  words  she  had  already  used  to  James. 

"  We  have  missed  you,  Lucy ;  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  you 
were  come  home.  Your  papa  told  him  of  the  Dublin  parties,  but 
he  said  he  was  sure  we  should  find  you  quite  unspoiled.*' 

**It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Oliver  to  think  so  well  of  me,  Mary, 
dear,"  said  she,  smiling.  True  to  the  creed  of  her  youth,  she  still 
believed  her  good  rector's  approbation  to  be  one  of  the  best  earthly 
possessions,  and  himself  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  upright  of  men. 
And  she  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  esteeming  Mr.  Oliver  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman  can  be,  and  in  perceiving  some- 
thing loveable  in  his  very  foibles. 

Her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Oliver  was  interrupted  by  James, 
who  was  bent  on  taking  her  to  St.  John's,  to  show  her  the  various 
improvements  he  had  made  in  liis  church. 

A  message  was  brought  her  from  McFrederic  at  the  same 
moment,  to  beg  that  she  would  stop  and  see  him  and  his  wife  on 
her  way  home. 

**  Cool  and  easy  impudence  of  Mr.  McFrederic,  I  must  say,"  re- 
marked  James,  indignantly  ;  ^'  but  you  always  spoiled  the  people, 
Lucy." 

**  Never  mind,  James  ;  1*11  go  and  see  the  church  first." 

**  Don't  encourage  James,  Lucy,"  whispered  Mrs.  Oliver,  mys- 
teriously: he  thinks  he  is  behaving  very  foolishly  about  the 
church." 

Wondering  what  her  friend  could  mean,  Lucy  preceded  James 
into  the  church ;  but  she  was  enlightened  as  soon  as  she  stood 
within  the  building.  He  had  boasted  to  Mr.  Oliver  that  he  would 
make  St.  John's  the  prettiest  church  in  Leland,  and  he  had  kept 
his  word.  No  church,  even  in  Dublin,  could  vie  with  St  John's 
in  order  or  beauty.  In  thorough  proportion,  and  built  of  white 
granite,  the  small  edifice  furnislad  a  good  foundation  for  ornamental 
projects,  and  these  had  been  liberally,  though  not  lavishly,  carried 
out. 

Every  object  that  met  Lucy's  eyes  was  in  perfect  taste  and 
keeping,  and  she  could  not  cavil  at  a  single  thing. 

"  Well !"  whispered  her  companion,  scanning  her  face — **  well, 
Lucy?" 

"  Beautiful,  James  !  Quite  beautiful !"  and  she  turned  breath. 
lessly  from  the  painted  window  to  the  massive  carved  oak  reredos — 
from  the  organ  to  the  carved  pulpit  and  benches,  and  then  to  the 
diamond-shaped  panes  of  ruby. coloured  glass  in  the  side  windows, 
t^t  softened  the  sunshine  ere  it  reached  the  floor. 
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**  You  must  try  the  organ.  I  went  over  to  London  to  choose 
it :  Benedict  went  with  me  to  the  warehouse.  It  is  th  e  best  of  it 
size  that  can  be  made.  I  ordered  the  reredos  at  tlie  same  time — 
ninety  guineas,  and  very  cheap  at  that." 

•'  Ninety  guineas !"  echoed  Lucy,  her  countenance  falling. 

"Yes;  but  that  was  ridiculously  cheap.  Just  look  into  the 
carving,  and  observe  the  delicacy  of  those  leaves  and  flowers. 
Pulpit  and  reading  desk  cost  the  same ;  and  this  lectern,  which 
arrived  only  three  weeks  ago,  came  to  fifty  guineas." 

'*  James,  two  questions  occur  to  me. " 

"  Ask  them,  Lucy." 

**  What  do  your  people  say  to  these  fine  things  ?  and  how  did 
jou  prevail  upon  them  to  subscribe  for  them?" 

James  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  expression. 

"  The  people,  honest  folk,  are  great  donkeys,  sometimes,  you 
know ;  but  I  mean  to  teach  them  a  little  sense  by  degrees.  Tliey 
are  like  children,  Lucy,  and  it  would  not  do  to  mind  all  their 
fancies.  But  you  don't  suppose  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  ask 
them  for  subscriptions.  No,  indeed  !  I  have  presented  the  church 
•with  the  window,  organ,  lectern  and  carvings.  Don't  however, 
imagine  that  I  trample  ruthlessly  on  your  dear  friends'  prejudices. 
It  was  in  deference  to  them  that  I  contented  myself  with  that 
simple  pattern  on  the  window,  instead  of  having  one  with 
figures." 

'*  You  bought  them  all!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  disregarding  the 
latter  part  uf  his  speech.  ^'  Why,  James,  they  must  have  swallowed 
up  half  a  year's  income.  How  you  must  have  economised  to 
manage  it!" 

**  We  shall  save  it  by-and-bye,  never  fear,"  he  replied,  but  he 
looked  disturbed,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  himself. 

'^  Dear  James,  you  never  mean  to  say  that  you  have  touched 
jour  capital  1"  cried  she^  quite  aghast. 

"  I  consulted  Fenella  about  it,  Lucy,  and  she  thought  we  might 
venture  upon  the  outlay.  We  both  admired  the  carvings  so  much. 
I  believe  she  has  already  laid  by  something  towards  paying  back 
the  sum  we  borrowed  from  our  principal." 

Lucy  knew  how  it  had  been.  James  had  gratified  his  impulse 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  just  as  he  always  used  to  do  ;  and  his 
wife,  knowing  little  of  the  value  of  money,  had  encouraged  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  She  remembered  how  angry  Mr.  Oliver  and 
her  £ather  had  always  made  her  by  declaring  that  James  had  no 
steadfastness. 

Was  she  beginning  to  see  his  faults  ?  She  felt  it  would  have 
been  hts  plain  duty  to  resist  all  temptation  to  unnecessary  expense 
now  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child  depending  upon  him ;  and  she 
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feared  Fenella  was  neither  clever  nor  practical  enough  to  teach  him 
prudence. 

With  a  sharp  unreasoning  pang  she  recollected  that  her  dis- 
approval of  his  doings  would  not  now  have  power  to  pain,  or  sway 
him,  as  of  old.  She  knew  he  still  liked  her  to  think  well  of  him  ; 
but  the  time  was  when  her  good  opinion  was  as  necessary  to  his 
mental,  as  fresh  air  to  his  physical  well-being.  But  she  also  knew 
that  it  was  not  her  business  to  exhort  him ;  besides  the  mischief 
was  done  already,  and  no  words  of  hers  could  mend  it ;  so  she 
turned  to  her  other  question, 

*' There's  no  harm  in  painted  glass,  or  carvings,  James,  or  in 
candles  either,  for  that  matter :  these  outward  things  do  not  touch 
doctrine  ;  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  not  swerved,  by  a  hair's  breath, 
from  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  1" 

She  asked  this  question  very  earnestly,  all  her  soul  in  the 
anxious  eyes  she  fixed  upon  him. 

He  was  slightly  offended  at  the  doubt  implied  in  her  words,  and 
replied  that  his  teaching  had  never  undergone  any  change :  his 
views  were  identical  with  Mr.  Oliver's. 

**  He  never  blamed  me  for  anything  but  having  my  church 
better  furnished  than  other  churches." 

"  And  that  merely  lest  you  should  be  misunderstood  by  our 
Orangemen,  James.  Well,  I  reserve  my  judgment,  and  mean* 
while  I  admit  that  you  have  made  your  church  perfect.  I  cannot 
try  the  organ  to-day,  on  account  of  my  visit  to  McFrederic.  Will 
you  ask  mamma  to  take  me  up  on  her  way  home,  and  I  shall  walk 
on  to  the  Bray  now,  so  as  not  to  delay  her  ?" 

**  Now,  Lucy,  that  is  quite  unfair.  I  had  more  to  say  to  you 
than  I  am  able  to  remember.  You  are  my  property,  or  rather  oiir  pro- 
perty, Fenella's  and  mine  :  please  to  make  that  generally  imderstood. 
**  No,  James,  I  am  not  your  exclusive  property.  I  belong  to 
the  whole  parish.  You  and  Fenella  and  Gerald  have  indeed  a 
large  share  of  my  heart,  but  there  must  be  room  in  it  for  every 
creature  in  Ballyshandra ;  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  miserable  have  a 
right  to  me  as  well  as  you." 

*'  I  must  not  contradict  you,  Lucy ;  you  need  no  schooling  of 
mine.  God  forbid  I  should  try  to  rob  Uie  poor ;  but  I  am  very 
glad  we  have  a  settled  place  in  your  heart." 

He  stopped,  for  they  had  reached  Tubber  Brae,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred  yards  along  a  little  lane  would  take  Lucy  to  the  McFrederic's 
door.  He  clasped  her  hand,  looking  at  her  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  affection,  and  then  he  left  her,  and  walked  rapidly  down 
the  Brae. 

He  had  not  given  her  his  best  love,  yet  he  gave  her  what  was 
ymr  valuable  in  her  eyes. 
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She  watched  him  out  of  sight,  thinking  how  she  used  to  stand 
hopeless  and  miserable  in  that  spot. 

^'It  is  not  ordained  that  all  should  have  happiness  for  them- 
selves  on  earth/*  thought  she  :  ''  some  are  bom  into  this  world  to 
help  and  comfort  others.  May  I  be  one  of  them !  May  I  alleviate 
much  misery^-dry  many  tears — bind  up  many  wounds — feed  and 
warm  the  hungry  and  the  cold  !  I  do  not  forget  my  old  anguish, 
but  oh !  Father  in  heaven,  1  thank  Thee,  I  thank  Thee,  that  I  suflfer 
Jio  longer!" 

Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFrederic 
looked  upon  her  as  belonging  to  them.  The  old  farmer  received 
her  at  his  hall  door,  and  ushered  her  into  the  **  room,"  where  his 
wife  almost  embraced  her  in  her  joy.  The  friendship  was  of  ancient 
-date,  and  poor  Joe's  death  had  considerably  cemented  it. 

Of  course  there  were  kind  inquiries  to  be  made  on  both  sides. 
Lucy  had  to  ask  about  the  farm  and  the  dairy,  and  the  good  man's 
rheumatism,  and  to  tell  of  her  foreign  tour  and  residence  in 
Dublin ;  and  then  McFrederic  began,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  to  say 
how  badly  she  had  been  missed,  and  how  the  parish  was  fairly  lost 
without  her. 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  McFrederic  ?"  she  inquired,  both  flattered 
and  puzzled. 

**  Nse thing,  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  McFrederic,  hastily,  "but 
that  your  bonnie,  kindly  face  is  welcome  amang  us  ance  mair." 

**  Whisht,  woman,  will  you,  an'  let  me  speak,"  said  her  hus- 
band, suppressing  her  with  the  weight  of  his  *  awful  rule  and  right 
supremacy.'  **  'Tis  right  you  should  know.  Miss  Lucy,"  he  con- 
tinued, the  wicked  doings  that's  shaming  us  good  Protestants  in  the 
ffluse  of  the  Romans  at  we'er  very  doors,"  and  he  pointed  his  thumb 
BoomfuUy  in  the  direction  of  St.  John's.  **  Maybe  them  that's  at 
the  bottom  o*  the  mischief  would  mind  you,  though  they're  too 
proud  to  heed  his  reverence,  Mr.  Oliver,  let  alone  poor,  ignorant 
folk  like  us." 

Lucy  understood  it  all,  and  she  cast  about  in  her  mind  how  she 
43hould  exculpate  her  dear  James. 

** Wicked  doings?"  asked  she,  innocently,  **what  do  you 
mean? " 

**  Mr.  Galbrath  has  filled  the  church  full  of  Popish  rubbish, 
Miss ;  if  those  is  not  wicked  doings,  I  dinna  know  what  is.  Half 
the  congregation's  left  him  :  some  goes  to  Ballyshandra,  an'  others 
across  the  hills  to  meeting ;  an'  he'll  soon  be  preaching  to  the 
empty  i)ew8,  as  sure  as  they  call  me  Jack  McFrederic." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mr.  McFrederic ;  but  indeed 
there's  nothing  popish  in  the  stained  window,  or  in  those  carved 
'^oeens*    I'm  sore  you  hear  what  is  good  and  right  at  St  John's." 
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"  An'  who  can  listen  to  the  sermon  wi'  such  abominations 
staring  him  in  the  face,  I'd  like  to  know?*'  returned  the  old  man 
in  a  high  key.  "  I  hae'  nae  fault  to  the  doctrine — Mr.  GkJbraith's 
orthodox  enough ;  but  I'll  nae  darken  his  doors  as  long  as  then 
abomination  o'  desolation  is  set  up  fornenst  we'er  eyes.'^ 

*'  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  McFrederic?  " 

'^What  suld  I  mean  but  then  Roman  Eagle,  thon  abomina- 
tion  o'  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  Prophet,  that's  set  up 
in  the  holy  place.  Sure,  you  mind  what  the  Lord  said  about  the 
Soman  Eagle,  Miss  Lucy?  " 

•'  Oh,  Mr.  McFrederic,  you  mean  the  brass  lectern!  "  cried  she 

laughing,  though  she  felt  vexed  with  the  stupidity  both  of  James 

and  his  people.     ''  That  thing  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  read- 

ing^esk :  why  it  is  shaped  like  *an  eagle  ,is  more  than  I  can  tell 

/you,  but  doubtless  Mr.  Galbraith  has  a  reason  for  that  also." 

^'Let  him  that  seeth  the  abomination  flee  unto  the  moun- 
tains," continued  McFrederic,  his  cracked  voice  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  his  angry  energy.  **  I  seen  it,  an'  I  just  went  up  the 
mountain  road  to  Clara  meeting-house,  au'  I  took  thon  woman 
along  wi'  me.  She'd  ha'  stayed  in  the  church  to  pleasure  the  family 
at  Finn  Hill ;  but  I  wouldna  peril  my  immaiial  soul  to  please  any 
famUy." 

''Listen  to  me,  Mr.  McFrederic.  The  eagle  spoken  of  by  our 
Lord  was  the  standard  of  the  Roman  army :  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Pope,  for  the  very  sufiicient  reason  that  there  was  no  Pope 
in  those  days.  The  men  who  made  and  carried  the  eagle  were  all 
heathen.  Christianity  was  in  its  infancy,  and  there  were  no  Roman 
Catholics  for  hundreds  of  years  after.  The  abomination  in  the  holy 
place  meant  the  standard  of  the  conquering  Roman  army,  set  up  in 
the  Temple  after  Jerusalem  was  taken." 

Thus  discoursed  our  wise  Lucy,  but  could  she,  think  you,  con- 
vince Mr.  McFrederic  ?  Not  she  !  No !  nor  could  fifty  others  as 
wise  as  she  have  done  so !  He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the 
brass  eagle  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  arch-enemy  of  all 
good  Ulster  Protestants,  viz.  the  Pope ;  and  he  totally  disbelieved 
Lucy's  explanation. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  she  left  him  declaring  he  would  never 
re-enter  St.  John's  Church,  unless  the  lectern  were  removed. 

Mrs.  McFrederic  followed  her  to  the  door  to  whisper, 

**  1  hope,  dear,  you  won't  be  offended  wi'  the  good  man.  I 
fleeched  him  to  baud  his  tongue,  but  he  wouldna  heed  me ;  he  said 
he'd  tell  you,  for  if  any  one  could  work  wi'  Mr.  Galbraith,  it  would 
be  you." 

'*  I  am  not  offended, dear  Mrs.  McFrederic." 
I'm  glad  of  it,  Miss  Lucy,  for  you  an'  me  loves  other  for  the 
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sake  o'  them  that's  gone/'  and  she  went  back  to  the  feurmhouse 
with  her  apron  at  her  eyes. 

Lucy  was  very  sorry  it  bad  come  to  a  trial  of  strength  between 
James  and  his  people.  She  knew  her  hero's  obstinacy,  which  he 
called  firmness ;  and  she  knew  the  ingrained  prejudices  of  the  con- 
gr^ation — the  dogged  resolution  with  which  they  would  struggle 
against  innovation:  and  she  wished  both  parties  could  see  the 
things  they  contended  about  from  her  point  of  view,  and  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  but  trivial  bones  of  contention. 

She  soon  after  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  James  a  piece  of 
her  mind.  He  set  his  heart  upon  dressing  his  choir  boys  in  white 
surplices ;  and  Fenella,  being  now  too  much  occupied  with  the  baby 
to  do  her  husband's  needlework,  and  besides  that  not  being  clever 
at  cutting  out  and  planning,  he  came  to  Finn  Hill  with  a  roll  of 
white  muslin  under  his  arm,  resolved  to  obtain  Lucy*s  help. 

They  had  a  long  consultation  in  the  book  room,  and  Lucy  ma- 
naged to  give  the  lecture  she  had  been  preparing  for  some  days  ; 
but  her  prudent  advice  fell  useless  on  his  ear,  because  she  could  not 
refuse  to  do  as  he  wished.  She  was  as  incapable  of  denying  him 
anything  as  ever ;  and  while  she  .told  him  how  imprudent  she 
thought  him,  and  warned  him  that  the  surplices  would  frighten 
away  the  remainder  of  his  flock,  she  was  searching  for  scissors  and 
fhimble,  and  proceeding  to  measure  and  cut  out  the  said  objection, 
able  garments. 
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SHAKESPEARE  HEROINES. 

I. 
MHIANDA. 

''Admired  Miranda 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  !'' 

Tbmpist. 


Queen  of  the  fairy  isle,  whose  charmed  youth 

In  happy  girlish  fantasies  was  spent ; 

While  full  above  thee^  in  life's  firmament^ 
Shone  with  unclouded  ray  the  sun  of  truth. 
Thrice  happy  was  the  shipwrecked  prince,  forsooth, 

Who  added  to  his  regal  diadem, 

As  diamond  pure,  that  stainless  island-gem, 
Thy  virgin  love ;  'gainst  which  the  blackened  tooth 
Of  envy  never  scandal  dared  to  raise. 

How  can  we  prize  the  spotless  soul  aright 

O'er  which  the  influence  of  evil  sprite 
Is  impotent  ?     In  what  a  golden  haze. 
With  what  bright  sequence  of  sunshiny  days 

Passes  that  life  whose  lot  'tis  to  entwine 

Its  destinies  with  one  so  pure  as  thine^- 
Miranda,  hx  above  all  eartly  blame  or  praise ! 

DIaubics  Dayieb 
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OUU  NEW  DESPOTS,  OR  THE  PROPERTY  OP 

THE  STATE. 

We  were  a  noble  people  and  we  were  a  mighty  nation, 
And  some  of  us  were  very  high  and  some  of  lowly  station ; 
And  all,  we  thought,  had  private  rights,  the  little  and  the  great, 
But  this  is  a  mistake — they're  all  belonging  to  the  State. 

In  olden  days  we  fought  the  fight  to  beat  the  Despot  down, 
And  we  won  our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Magna  Charta,  from  the  Crown  ; 
But  now  this  Bill  of  Rights  is  all  considered  too  pri— vate, 
For  new  Despots  claim  the  Charta  as  belonging  to  the  State. 

We  thought  we  had  some  liberty — ^but  this  is  not  a  truth, 
We  are  not  free  in  our  old  age,  we  are  not  free  in  youth  ; 
New  Despots  claim  our  freedom,  from  the  little  and  the  great. 
For  our  liberties,  they  say,  are  all  belonging  to  the  State. 

These  Despots  they  rule  over  us  by  night  and  so  by  day. 
They  say  that  nothing  is  our  own,  but  made  the  State  to  pay  : 
They  call  it  all  the  Public  Fund,  as  nothing  is  pri— vate. 
So  tiie  land  and  all  the  houses  are  belonging  to  the  State. 

Some  generous  men  they  give  their  wealth  to  benefit  their  kind, 
They  bmld  a  school  to  teach  the  rules  to  form  the  youthful  mind ;  * 
But  our  Despots,  they  despise  the  rules,  so  the  wealth  they  confiscate^ 
For  the  money  and  the  rules  are  all  belonging  to  the  State. 

The  rich  man  builds  a  palace  and  there  he  hopes  to  dwell. 
And  the  farmer  has  his  rick-yards  and  the  corn  he  grows  to  sell ; 
And  the  poor  man  has  his  little  plot ;  but  'tis  not  his  pri — ^vate, 
For  the  palace  and  the  plot  are  all  belonging  to  the  State. 

We  used  to  think  that  when  we  bought  a  thing  it  was  our  own, 
A  cabbage,  or  a  jewel,  or  a  Sunday  mutton  bone ; 
But  our  Despots  say  'tis  a  mistake— -the  little  and  the  great. 
The  cabbage  and  the  jewel  are  belonging  to  the  State. 

The  banker  gives  from  hoarded  wealth,  the  widow  gives  her  mite, 
And  the  lord  of  land  with  open  hand  he  gives  to  left  and  right ; 
But  our  Despots  say  this  is  all  wrongs— 'tis  not  their  own  pri— vate, 
For  the  riches  and  the  mite  are  all  belonging  to  the  State. 

In  olden  times  our  house  it  was  the  castle  of  our  right, 
And  so  we  read  the  people's  law  by  our  old  English  light ; 
But  this  light  it  is  put  out  to-day — our  house  is  not  pri— vate, 
For  rhe  housemaids  and  their  brooms  are  all  belonging  to  the  State. 
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Our  tailors  have  their  needles,  and  our  grocers  have  their  rice, 
And  their  wives  they  have  their  ribbons,  and  they  make  themselves 

so  nice; 
But  our  Despots  claim  to  have  them  all,  for  nothing  is  pri — vate, 
So  the  ribbons  and  the  needles  are  belonging  to  the  State. 

The  lady  wears  her  diamonds,  the  peasant  wears  her  hat, 
The  workman  wears  his  breeches,  and  his  wife  she  has  her  cat ; 
They  think  these  are  their  own,  but  no — for  nothing  is  pri — vate. 
The  breeches  and  the  cat  are  both  belonging  to  the  State. 

Our  sons  go  to  the  army,  and  our  boys  go  off  to  sea, 

And  our  wives  and  daughters  stay  with  us  to  fill  our  homes  with 

glee; 
But  our  Despots  claim  our  women  too,  for  nothing  is  pri — ^vate, 
So  all  our  wives  and  daughters  are  belonging  to  the  State. 

We  used  to  think  in  days  gone  by  our  souls  they  were  our  own. 
But  out  of  this  old-fashioned  view  of  things  we're  lately  grown ; 
Our  Despots  say  'tis  a  mistake,  that  nothing  is  pri — ^vate, 
So  all  our  souls  and  bodies  are  belonging  to  the  State. 

In  ancient  times  we  once  were  brave,  and  did  not  fear  a  foe, 
And  England's  heart  was  true  to  her,  and  would  not  brook  a  blow ; 
But  times  are  changed,  our  Despots  say,  we  have  no  heart  pri— -vate. 
And  so  our  hearts  are  gone,  for  they're  belonging  to  the  State. 

Then  farewell  to  our  Liberties,  and  farewell  to  our  Rights, 
We  are  no  longer  Freedom's  sons,  we  are  but  slavish  wights ; 
Our  Despots  lay  their  hands  on  all,  and  all  they  confiscate, 
For  all  our  Bights,  they  tell  us,  are  belonging  to  the  State. 

G.  T.  L. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THOROLDS  OF  BREWOOD. 

Geoffrey  Ayleworth,  the  rich  relative  of  Teresa's  father, 
lived  near  Warrington  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  then  a  man  well  advanced  in  years  and  childless,  so  that  the 
hopes  Walter  Ayleworth  had  entertained  of  being  his  heir  were 
not  unreasonable;  still,  though  QeofiErey  had  tipped  bis  young 
kinsman  when  at  school,  invited  him,  in  his  riper  years,  to  shoot 
over  his  estate,  and  informed  him  that  his  house  was  always  open 
to  him,  he  had  given  no  intimation  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
his  property. 

A  sharp  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  limgs  carried  off  old 
Ayleworth  in  a  few  days,  and  then  Walter,  to  his  utter  dismay, 
fcund  himself,  not  the  heir,  but  one  of  the  legatees ;  the  legacy 
being  a  himdred  pounds,  to  buy  a  mourning-ring.  His  cousin  had 
left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  wife. 

There  was  not  much  mourning  in  Walter  Ayleworth's  heart, 
only  rage  and  disappointment  and  grief,  while,  instead  of  trying, 
now  that  he  knew  the  prize  had  passed  from  him,  to  build  up  his 
own  fortunes,  he  still  pursued  the  shadow  that  had  already  eluded 
him,  and  clung  to  the  vain,  foolish  hope  that  Mrs.  Ayleworth  would, 
from  a  spirit  of  justice,  constitute  him  her  heir. 

There  was  one  thing  he  had  not  reckoned  on,  the  chance  of  his 
ooonn's  widow  marrying  again.  She  was  still  young  and  good. 
looking,  and,  moreover,  the  sole  mistress  of  an  ample  fortune. 
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Only  a  few  months  after  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Ayleworth 
chose  to  have  her  portrait  taken,  and  an  artist  came  down  from 
London  to  execute  the  work.  Other  work  he  accomplished,  too, 
than  that  of  portraying  the  lady's  features,  for  he  took  her  heart  by 
storm  and  won  it,  and  before  the  snows  of  another  winter  had  fallen 
on  the  old  man's  grave,  his  widow  had  become  the  wife  of  the 
painter — the  latter  lelinquishing  his  own  name  of  Jones,  and 
taking  that  of  Ayleworth. 

This  was  a  final  blow  to  Walter  Ayleworth's  hopes,  and  a  blow 
from  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  never  rallied,  but  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  apathy  and  gloomy  indifference,  and  an  utter  dis- 
regard as  to  the  future  of  his  children. 

Mrs.  Ayleworth  had  one  child  by  her  second  marriage — a 
daughter — who  subsequently  married  a  Colonel  Thorold,  the  owner 
of  Brewood  Park,  near  Chester.  They  had  one  son.  Piers,  whom 
we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers. 

Colonel  Thorold  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  family,  and  the 
quaint  old  Manor-House,  hidden  amongst  the  beeches  and  elms  in 
the  park  dated  back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  broad  acres 
had  dwindled  away  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  Thorolds*  pro- 
fessed the  old  faith,  and  fines  and  confiscations,  during  the  time  when 
the  penal  laws  held  their  sway,  had  tended  to  help  the  diminution. 
Then  the  Thorolds  had  been  Cavaliers,  and  the  Commonwealth  had 
robbed  them  of  a  large  slice  of  their  property,  which  Charles  the 
Second  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  restore. 

Colonel  Thorold's  father  had  been  out  in  *45,  and  powerful  in- 
terest alone  saved  the  old  Manor-House  and  the  adjacent  park,  so 
that  the  gallant  Colonel's  possessions  were  but  a  tithe  of  those 
which  the  artist's  daughter  brought  with  her  on  her  marriage. 
However,  it  had  not  been  for  her  great  wealth  that  Colonel 
Thorold  wooed  Monica  Ayleworth,  but  purely  for  love,  and  their 
union  was  a  most  happy  one.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principle, 
and  of  great  worth  and  honour,  and  finding  dispositions  similar  to 
his  own  in  his  wife,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confide  to  her  the  certain 
degree  of  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  Walter  Ayleworth  and  his 
family,  and  his  msh  that  the  large  estate  of  Ayleworth,  near  War- 
rington,  should  descend  to  them,  failing  her  own  heirs. 

Colonel  Thorold  loved  his  old  ancestral  home  so  much  that  he 
could  smrce  ever  be  induced  to  leave  it,  and  he  died  in  the  old 
Manor-House  when  his  son  Piers  was  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
Until  then  Mrs.  Thorold  had  never  known  what  affliction  was, 
and  therefore  its  first  attack  seemed  the  keener.  In  time,  how- 
ever, she  appeared  to  recover  her  usual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness ; 
but  she  spent  more  time  in  her  little  oratory,  and  though  she  did 
not  often  allude  to  her  lowi  those  who  knew  her  best  knew  how 
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often  her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  vault  in  the  old  parish  church, 
where,  beneath  the  crumbling  old  monument,  and  amidst  the  dust 
•of  his  ancestors,  the  brave  soldier  slept  his  last  long  sleep.  Other 
anxieties,  too,  grew  upon  Mrs.  Thorold ;  she  had  the  joys  of 
maternity  and  its  cares  as  well. 

Piers  Thorold  was  a  clever,  impulsive  boy,  warm  and  ardent  in 
his  affections,  generous  and  disinterested,  but  of  so  fiery  and  uncon- 
trollable a  disposition  that  his  sudden  gusts  of  passions  were  like 
temporary  fits  of  madness.  As  he  passed  into  manhood,  he  seemed 
to  acquire  more  control  over  his  fierce  and  wild  temper,  and  Mrs. 
Thorold  hoped,  and  indeed  fancied,  that  an  entire  reformation  had 
taken  place.  But  the  fire  was  Dot  totally  extinguished ;  the  embers 
still  smouldered,  and  it  wanted  but  little  to  fan  them  into  a 
flame. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  Piers  went  to  France,  availing  himself, 
in  common  with  others,  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  visit  a  country 
where  the  capital  especially  offered  such  fascination  to  English 
youth.  Here  he  spent  nearly  a  year,  a  year  which  he  often  wished 
he  could  have  blotted  out  of  his  life  ;  a  year  which  he  always  looked 
back  upon  with  grief  and  remorse.  Brought  up  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor  in  the  old  Manor-House,  Piers  had  seen  but  little  of  the 
world ;  and  now  let  loose,  and  emancipated  from  the  perhaps  too 
rigid  fetters  which  his  mother  had  imposed  on  his  youth,  he 
plunged  into  a  career  of  vice  and  dissipation,  which  revolted  him 
in  a  few  months,  and  left  an  after  consequence  most  sinister  in  its 
results.  This  was  his  intimacy  with  a  certain  Emile  de  Vaucour, 
the  younger  son  of  a  noble  French  family,  but  a  most  depraved, 
elfish,  and  unprincipled  man. 

With  him  Piers  visited  some  of  the  worst  and  vilest  haunts  of 
the  great  city ;  from  him  he  leameil  to  challenge  all  religion,  and 
to  espouse  infidelity,  and  with   him  he  frequented,  night   after 
night,   the  gaming-table.     Here,  however,  he  conceived  his  first 
suspicion   of  Vaucour,  on  a  certain  night,  when  an  unfortunate 
joung  Englishman  staked  and  lost  all  he  possessed  to  the  French. 
man,  and  whose  corpse  was  found  in.  the  Seine  the  next  morning. 
Piers    had    a    strong    inward  conviction    that   Vancour  had  not 
played  fairly,  but  he  had  no  positive  proof  of  this,  and  he  shunned 
^m  open  quarrel,  as  he  was  himself  deeply  in  debt  to  him,  added  to 
which,  his  vile  associate  still  exercised  a  certain  power  and  fascina- 
tion over  him. 

The  declaration  of  renewed  war  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  be- 
tween England  and  France,  once  more  drove  back  the  English  to 
their  native  shores,  at  least,  all  such  as  were  happy  enough  to  get 
there,  for  many  were  condemned  to  languish  in  weary  captivity  in 
French  prisons,  through  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Corsican  hero ! 
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However,  Piers  made  his  escape,  and  he  was  in  heart  glad 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  thus  to  break  off  his  intimacy 
with  Vaucour.  He  was  not  naturally  fond  of  indulging  in  the 
vices  to  which  human  nature  is  addicted.  He  had  soon  become- 
satiated,  and  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  once  more  the 
green  glades  of  the  park,  and  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  the  old 
Manor-House.  But  in  the  cup  of  his  happiness  now  there  were 
many  drops  of  bitterness. 

He  was  returning  to  his  home,  not  the  gay-hearted,  lively  youth 
who  knew  real  vice  only  by  name,  and  who  had  nothing  dis- 
honourable or  shameful  to  conceal  from  the  world,  but  a  man,  with 
the  freshness  of  early  manhood  upon  him,  but  that  freshness 
tarnished  and  sullied— a  man  in  whose  heart  there  lurked  recollec- 
tions of  scenes  and  orgies  which  he  would  fain  have  blotted  out 
from  his  mind,  a  man  with  secrets  now,  which  must  be  kept,  at  all 
hazards,  ftx)m  his  mother.  Some  of  his  debts  Piers  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  to  her,  but  the  major  part  he  kept  concealed,  and 
still  more  closely  did  he  hold  back  any  revelations  of  the  life  he  had 
been  leading  in  Paris. 

Some  hints  Mrs.  Thorold  had  had  of  her  son's  intimacy  with 
Vaucour,  and  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  and  she  had  tried  te 
draw  a  confession  from  him,  with  something  too  much  of  harshness 
and  authority.  Then  Pi^rs  fell  into  one  of  his  violent  accesses  of 
passion,  and  the  mother  yielded,  and  pressed  him  no  further  ;  but 
between  the  two  there  was  not  the  undivided,  entire  love  there  had 
been  before.  Piers  thought  his  mother  unduly  arbitrary,  and  kept 
his  secrets  still  more  closely  from  her ;  and  she,  perhaps,  too  rigid  in 
her  virtue,  made  no  allowance  for  the  violent  passions  of  youth,  and 
could  hardly  bring  herself  to  forgive  the  sinner,  when  she  contrasted 
his  wild  career,  as  soon  as  he  became  his  own  master,  with  the 
conscientious,  pure,  and  good  life  of  her  dead  husband. 

Piers  had  always  had  a  leaning  towards  a  military  life,  but  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  mother  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  joining  the 
regular  army,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Lancashire 
Militia.  At  two-and-twenty,  handsome,  accomplished,  a  general 
favourite  wherever  he  went,  and  the  heir  to  vast  wealth,  there 
seemed  nothing  to  check  the  happiness  of  Piers  Thorold,  and  truly 
there  was  but  one  little  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  that  was  his  con- 
nection  with  Emile  de  Vaucour. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DRAFT   ON  THE  BANKEB. 

A  SMALL  group  were  gathered  together  one  bleak  evenin:^  ia 
December,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  banker's  house  in  Water- 
gate Street.  The  persons  composing  it  were  Mr.  Norris  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Thorold  and  her  son  Piers,  and  Teresa  Ayleworth.  The 
dinner  hour  was  over,  and  the  brightly- lighted  room,  with  its 
blazing  fire,  its  warmth  and  elegance,  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of 
luxuriant  repose,  contrasting  with  the  mournful  sound  of  the  gusts 
of  wind  sweeping  round  the  house,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  beating 
against  the  window-panes. 

But  amongst  the  little  party  assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
there  was  a  slight  appearance  of  restraint,  a  lack  of  the  usual 
hearty  cheerfulness  and  pleasure,  which  characterised  the  meetings  of 
those  attached  old  friends,  the  banker  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Thorold. 
This  arose  from  the  manner  of  old  Mr.  Norris  himself.  Ho 
seemed  abstracted,  and  his  mind  appeared  unpleasantly  preoccupied. 
He  answered  in  monosyllables,  and  often  at  random.  He  only  took 
one  solitary  glass  of  port  in  the  dining-room,  and  even  neglected 
his  favorite  filberts.  In  the  drawing-room  he  sat  sfiffly  upright  in 
a  high-backed  chair,  and  looked  gloomily  at  the  firo. 

**  Now,  Oliver  Norris,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  in  a  laughing  tone, 
as  ahe  sat  opposite  her  old  friend  shading  her  face  with  a  hand 
screen — a  tall,  elegant-looking  woman,  still  wearing  her  widow's 
weeds,  a  woman  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and  a  pleasant 
£Etce,  though  sometimes  it  wore  a  look  a  little  too  austere  and  in- 
flexible— "  I  want  you  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  your  looks  ;  it 
is  too  bad  to  invite  friends^  such  as  ourselves,  and  then  to  be  so 
gloomy  and  wretched,  without  confiding  to  us  the  cause  of  your 
misery.  Has  the  bank  stopped  payment  ?  You  ought  to  be  in 
the  behest  good  humour  to-night :  here  Piers  has  brought  you  firom 
Bristol  the  best  accounts  of  Lieutenant  Norris,  of  his  health  and 
happiness,  and  yet  you  do  not  give  us  the  shadow  of  a  smile« 
What  an  unconscionable  man  you  are  !" 

Mrs.  Thorold  spoke  all  this  in  a  bantering  tone.  Had  she 
imagined  the  banker  to  have  any  serious  cause  for  disquiet  or  appre- 
hension, she  would  have  framed  her  remarks  far  differently  ;  but  she 
knew  hill  well  that  one  of  Oliver  Norris's  failings  was  to  take  occa 
sionaUy  a  very  gloomy  view  of  things  in  general,  and  to  firet  over 
what  was,  perchance,  a  matter  of  no  great  moment. 

"Ahy  indeed,"  said^the  banker,  with  something  like  a  groan, 
^*  if  all  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  Lieutenant  Norris  were  as 
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favourable  isis  those  brought  by  Piers,  I  should  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of;  but,  my  dear  madam,"  he  added,  drawing  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke,  "you  will  allow  that  tailors'  bills  as  long  aa 
your  arm  are  not  the  most  agreeable  or  flattering  accounts  to  reach 
the  eye  of  a  father." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  broached  the  subject,  my  dear  Monica," 
observed  Mrs.  Norris,  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  the  blue-grey  eye». 
and  oval  face  of  her  counti'y  women  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  **  We  need 
have  no  reserves  with  old  friends  like  yourself  and  Piers ;  and  as  ta 
Teresa,  why  she  is  almost  one  of  the  family.  Oliver  has  had  a 
letter  from  Eobert,  enclosing  a  tailor's  bill  which  he  wishes  his 
father  to  settle.  It  is  a  long  bill,  certainly.  Of  course,  Robert 
has  been  extravagant,  I  admit  that ;  but  then  he  is  young,  and  one 
must  allow  for  the  follies  of  youth ;  we  were  young  ourselves  once. 
You  know,  my  dear,"  she  added,  appealing  to  her  husband,  "  you 
wore  velvet  coats  and  lace  ruffles  yourself  in  Jyour  early  days,  and  I 
know  you  were  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  beaux  in  Chester." 

Whether  this  little  recollection  on  the  part  of  the  astute  old 
lady  had  the  effect  of  mollifying  the  banker,  we  are  not  certain,  but 
he  relaxed  into  something  like  a  smile,  and  said — 

**  Mother-like,  you  see,  she  will  find  excuses  for  her  son." 

**  What  surprises  me  is,  that  Robert  should  have  incurred  a 
long  tailor's  bill  of  all  things  in  the  world,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Thorold,  in  a  tone  of  surprise ;  '*  he  is  so  indifferent  to  his  personal 
appearance.  When  did  you  ever  see  him,"  she  added,  appealing 
to  her  son  and  Teresa,  *  *  in  a  coat  worth  looking  at  \  Bob  is  a  dear,, 
good  soul,  but  he  is  a  shocking  sloven.  I  have  scolded  him  myself 
for  his  untidy  appearance.' 

Teresa  looked  confused,  and  made  no  answer ;  but  Piers,  who 
seemed  studying  the  fire,  after  a  short  pause,  said — 

**0h,  but  mother,  Robert  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf;  he  is 
quite  a  buck  now." 

**  Well,  then,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Norris,  you  ought  to  rejoice,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorold,  emphatically,  "  for  Robert  has  been  always  shock, 
ingly  ill-dressed.  Dear  me,  if  you  only  knew  what  Piers  spends  on 
his  dress,"  added  the  lady,  looking  reproachfully  at  her  son,  "and 
I  have  never  complained." 

"Well,  but  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  banker ;"  there  is  a 
slight  difference  between  the  son  of  a  banker,  though  he  may  be  a 
rich  man,  and  the  owner  of  the  broad  acres  of  Ayle worth." 

"The  malady  is  not  quite  of  recent  growth,"  remarked  Piers,. 
with  assumed  gravity ;  * '  as  long  ago  as  last  summer,  I  remember 
seeing  him  dressed  one  morning  like  a  buck  of  the  first  water.  I 
think  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  met  you  on  the  walls,"  he 
added^  turning  to  Teresa. 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  "I  re- 
member.    I  thought  he  looked  nicer  than  usual." 

"You  see,"  said  Piers,  rising  and  seating  himself  beside  the 
banker,  "  your  son  is  now  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  fashion  ;  he  is 
in  great  request  at  all  the  balls  and  concerts  held  in  the  Assembly 
Boom  at  Princes  Street.  He  is  courted  and  caressed  by  the  fair 
sex,  and  he  admires  them  in  return.  He  waits  upon  them  inde- 
fiatigably,  and,  of  course,  he  must  appear  in  suitable  costume." 

"Fine  doings,  truly !"  growled  Mr.  Norris ;  "nice  occupation 
for  young  officers !  dancing  attendance  upon  a  parcel  of  frippery 
women,  instead  of  making  themselves  proficient  in  their  military 
duties." 

"He  is  certainly  appearing  in  a  new  character,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorold. 

"  May  I  glance  at  some  of  the  items  ?"  asked  Piers. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  banker,  placing  the  bill  in  his  young 
friend's  hand ;  "  but,  of  course,  you  will  find  out  that  the  outlay 
has  been  all  proper  and  necessary  ;  that  you  are  only  astonished  at 
the  small  amount  of  the  bill,  and  that  you  wonder  it  isn't  £100 
instead  of  £50. " 

"Oh,  no;  but  there  are  extenuating  circumstances,  which  I 
will  explain  anon,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  *  Lieutenant  Norris 
to  Dietrichsen  and  Clark,  Tailors,  No.  12,  Rathbone  Place, 
London,'  '*  began  Piers,  reading  from  the  paper  with  aflfected 
solenanity.  "Well,  my  dear  sir,"  he  added,  "you  may  console 
yourself  in  one  way, — your  son  has  gone  to  no  ignoble  traders,  to  no 
mere  novice,  for  the  adornment  of  his  outward  man — your  money 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  the 
honourable  fraternity  of  tailors." 

"Fine  comfort,  truly !"  answered  Mr.  Norris.  "  If  my  bank 
was  broken  into,  and  my  strong  boxes  plundered,  should  I  derive 
any  comfort  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  first-class 
burglar.'* 

"If  you  were  a  true  philosopher,  you  would,"  replied  Piers, 
gaily.  "  Regimental  coat,  fine  super-scarlet,  blue  facings,  ditto 
buttons,  and  epaulettes,"  he  continued,  once  more  referring  to  the 
paper.  "Those  are  necessaries — ^buff  kerseymere  vest,  ditto 
breeches — pair  white  silk-ribbed  stockings,  seventeen  shillings. 
Those  were  r-)r  the  last  ball  at  the  Assembly  Room.  Well,  what 
would  you  have?  he  was  going  to  dance  with  Miss  Flora  Dundas, 
daughter  of  the  Chief  of  Glenalmond ;  and  being  a  Scotch  lady,  she 
admires  fine  legs.  But,  by  Jove !  the  buck  has  gone  in  largely  for 
coats.  Extra  green  coat,  gilt  buttons,  super  blue  ditto,  ditto ;  then 
here  is  a  brown  coat,  and  a  blue  top  coat,  £8  8s. ;  but  what 
can  you  object  I  it  is  lined  with  silk  firom  top  to  bottom !     Buck- 
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leather  breeches !     Thereby  hangs  a  tale.*'     Here  Piers  stopped, 
and  handed  the  bill  back  to  Mr.  Norris. 

'*  Well,  pray  let  us  have  the  tale,"  said  Mrs.  Norris ;  "  though 
the  subject  is  a  curious  one,  I  must  confess." 

"About  a  fortnight  since,"  replied  Thorold,  **  I  went  rather 
early  in  the  morning  to  pay  Kobert  a  visit.  I  knocked  at  his  door 
two  or  three  times,  and  got  no  answer,  though  I  heard  Bob  talking 
in  a  loud  eager  voice,  and  certain  exclamations  from  another 
person ;  at  last,  I  opened  the  door  and  advanced  into  the  room,  the 
lieutenant  being  so  absorbed  that  he  never  perceived  me.  There 
he  was  with  his  servant,  John  Popplewell,  who  was  an  old  sailor,  I 
must  tell  you,  and  is  now  a  private  in  our  regiment.  There  was 
John  puffing  and  panting  and  straining,  and  there  was  his  master 
assisting,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  laborious  operation  of  intruding 
his  legs  into  the  nether  habiliments  which  figure  in  the  bill  as 
*  buck-leather  breeches.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight!  You 
know  how  fond  Bob  is  of  a  huge  fire — the  temperature  of  the  room 
would  have  suited  a  Salamander ;  and  Robert  and  his  valet  were 
perspiring  copiously  between  the  heat  and  their  violent  exertions. 
The  saying,  *  Pull  devil,  pull  baker/  was  very  applicable,  only  in 
this  case  it  was  Pull  master,  pull  man.  *  Take  care,  Popplewell ! 
if  you  jerk  like  that  I  shall  be  over,'  shouts  my  friend.  *  Ease  the 
larboard  leg  a  bit,  sir,'  says  John,  and  Bob  first  kicked  out  his  left 
leg  and  then  his  right,  just  as  if  he  were  swimming.  *I'm  most 
afeard  this  here  canvas  will  split,'  and  John  looked  dubiously  at 
the  top  of  the  breeches.  *  Hold  on,  now,  sir ;  let's  have  another 
try ;  pull,  ahoy ! '  and  the  result  of  the  *  pull  ahoy,'  was  that  Bob 
measured  his  length  on  the  floor,  when  I  hastened  to  the  rescue." 

"And  you  don't  mean  seriously  to  say  that  Kobert  was  going 
to  wear  these  breeches  !"  exclaimed  the  banker,  who  had  joined  in 
the  general  laugh. 

"Fashion,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Thorold,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  ;  *'  the  tighter  they  are  the  more  perfect.  However,  Bob 
succeeded  in  getting  into  them  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  always 
watch  the  clouds  in  trepidation  when  he  wears  these  breeches,  for  if 
he  were  to  get  wet,  his  legs  would  be  flayed  before  he  could  free 
himself  from  them.     These  leathers  fit  him  like  another  gkin." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  exaggerating,  Mr.  Thorold,"  said  Teresa. 
"  I  really  cannot  fancy  Robert  in  the  character  of  a  beau  j  he  is  too 
much  of  a  scholar  to  care  about  dress." 

"  That  is  a  reproof  to  me,"  said  Piers,  looking  earnestly  at 
Teresa — so  earnestly  that  it  brought  a  slight  blush  to  her  cheek. 
"  I  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  Miss  Ayleworth  is  above  the  weak- 
ness  of  her  sex,  and  attaches  no  value  to  purple  and  fine  linen ;  bat 
%  large  majority  of  ladies  hold  nothing  in  a  greater  esteem  than 
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magnificence  of  apparel,  and  as  Robert  is  now  completely  under  the 
tlirall  of  a  certain  fair  enslaver——'* 

"  Why,  zounds  !"  interrupted  the  banker,  interchanging  glances 
with  his  wife,  and  then  looking  significantly  at  Teresa ;  **  you  don't 
mean  to  say  the  young  dog  is  really  paying  particular  attention  to 
any  lady?" 

Piers  made  no  direct  reply,  but  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  laughingly  sung  the  following  stanzas  of  a  very  old  ballad  :-• 

"  The  frogee  would  a  wooing  lide; 
Humble  dum,  humble  dum  ; 
Sword  aud  buckler  by  his  side, 
Tweedle,  tweedle,  twino. 

When  he  was  upon  his  high  horse  set, 

Humble  dum,  humble  dum. 
His  boots  they  shone  as  black  aa  jet, 

Tweedle,  tweedle,  twino." 

**  Why,  where  did  you  get  that  version  of  the  old  ballad?** 
asked  Mrs.  Norris,  in  some  surprise,  when  she  had  done  laughing. 
"I  have  never  heard  it  since  I  left  Ireland." 

**My  old  Irish  nurse,  Norah  McDermott,  taught  it  me,'* 
replied  Thorold. 

"  Well,  but  come,  what  about  this  lady?**  urged  the  banker ; 
"  pray,  does  Robert  tell  you  all  his  love  afiairs  ?" 

Teresa  turned  her  head  away  firom  the  fire,  so  that  her  face  was 
in  shadow,  but  Mrs.  Thorold,  who  was  seated  near  her,  saw  how 
the  coloiu"  had  mounted  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  and  what  a 
pained  expression  her  face  wore. 

**I  should  hope,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  speaking  rather  in. 
dignantly,  ''  that  Robert  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  have  done 
such  a  thing,  and  as  to  his  paying  particular  attentions  to  any  lady, 
it  is  all  rubbish.  Why,  he  has  always  been  falling  in  love  ever 
since  he  got  out  of  petticoats.  Perhaps,  after  all,"  added  Mrs. 
Thorold,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  he  has  left  some  true  love  here  in 
Chester,  and  he  will  soon  weary  of  his  wanderings,  and  return  to 
her." 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know  the  sex  as  well  as  you  do,  mother,"  said 
Thorold,  laughing ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  fancy  any  of  Bob's  conquests 
would  put  any  faith  in  such  a  rover.  I  would  not  advise  them  to 
do  so.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  if  no  one  else  sees  anything  particular 
in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Flora  Dimdas,  that  young  lady's  papa 
does ;  and,  by  Jove !  I  think  the  laird  of  Qlenalmond  will  make 
hmi  tie  himself  up  this  time." 

Teresa  laughed,  and  looked  so  firee  and  unconcerned  now,  that  ' 
Mrs.  Thorold  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  while  her  son  proceeded  to  discuss 
tlie  matter  more  folly. 
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**  My  dear  sir,  he  goes  everywhere  with  her  on  her  walks,  to 
assist  her  with  his  arm,  for  you  know  Bristol  is  like  Rome  without 
the  Pope,  being  built  on  seven  hills.  They  take  romantic  walks 
by  moonlight,  with  only  the  old  lady  as  a  third,  and  she  is  as  deaf 
as  a  post.  Iliey  spend  hours  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  College  Green,  founded  in  King  Stephen's  time,  and  he 
explains  all  the  antiquities  to  her,  and  she  is,  or  pretends  to  be» 
very  much  interested  in  this  dry  discourse — a  proof  to  me  that  she, 
too,  is  in  love.  He  attends  her  constantly  at  the  Assembly  Room, 
even  submits  to  play,  and  you  know  how  dearly  he  loves  cards, 
and  loses  his  money  nightly  to  the  lady  of  Glenalmond,  who  is  a 
tigress  at  whist.  I  should  tell  you,  the  other  day  I  met  him  coming 
out  of  the  Pump  Room  at  Clifton,  with  the  fair  Miss  Dundas  ;  he 
had  been  imbibing  any  quantity  of  sulphureous  water  to  oblige 
her  ;  and  afterwards  they  went  rambling  up  and  down  to  the  sound 
of  soft  music  from  the  band  stationed  there,  amongst  a  tribe  of 
other  fashionables.  You  know  what  a  supreme  contempt  Bob  has 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  Now,  I  think  you  must  admit,  my  dear 
Mr.  Norris,  that  putting  all  these  things  together,  the  probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  Bob's  becoming  a  Benedict." 

"  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  that,  Mr.  Piers,"  answered 
the  banker,  looking  rather  sorro^uUy  at  Teresa.  **  I  had  some 
one  in  my  eye,  and  if  he  did  not  like  my  choice,  I  may  not  like 
his." 

"Nay,  Mr.  Norris,"  interposed  Teresa,  hastily,  "Robert  may 

not  be  to  blame ;  the  lady  you  thought  of  may  not  have  cared " 

here  Teresa  paused  abruptly,  and  seemed  too  confused  to  proceed. 

"  May  not  have  cared  for  him,  you  were  going  to  say,  my  dear," 
answered  the  old  banker.  "  Well,  perliaps,  she  might  not,"  he 
added,  looking  gravely  and  kindly  at  Teresa,  as  she  sat  with  her 
head  bent  down,  "however,  I  hope  she  will  meet  with  a  good 
husband,  though  it  is  not  to  be  my  Robert.  Confound  it,  too !"  he 
continued,  **  why  must  the  boy  go  and  fall  in  love  with  a  Scotch- 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  Highland  chief,  I  suppose,  whose  posses- 
sions consist  of  bare  rocks  and  peat-bogs,  and  whose  revenue  goes 
to  maintain  a  lot  of  bare-legged  gillies." 

"I  don't  think  the  laird  of  Glenalmond  is  a  millionaire," 
replied  Thorold,  smiling,  "and  then  he  has  nine  other  bairns  ;  but 
Miss  Dundas  has  a  reversion  coming  to  her — to  be  sure  the  life  is  a 
very  tough  one — the  old  lady  is  seventy,  but  the  average  of  a 
Glenalmond  is  a  hundred." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  so  mercenary,  Mr.  Norris,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorold,  in  a  bantering  tone. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not,"  replied  the  banker.  "  But,"  he  added^ 
''  I'll  pay  no  more  tailor's  biUs,  and  if  Robert  marries  this  Miss 
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DundaSy  I'll  allow  him  £400  a-yeai  and  no  more,  and  for  the  rest 
he  must  look  to  his  wife's  reversion." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE. 

In  times  past,  when  Chester  was  a  prosperous  and  wealthy 
port,  and  merchants  from  Bristol  and  Dublin  and  all  parts  resorted 
to  its  fsdrs,  Watergate  Street  was  the  chief  street  of  the  city.  In 
it  resided  the  Stanleys  and  other  grandees.  But  now  its  great 
attraction  is  that  it  affords  fine  and  striking  specimens  of  ancient 
dwellings. 

Substantial  dingy.looking  brick  buildings  of  irregular  archi- 
tecture  are  interspersed,  here  and  there,  with  picturesque  old 
fa§ades.  These,  with  their  overhanging  and  irregular  gables  and 
curiously  carved  timbers,  thrust  themselves  into  the  street,  each 
story  of  the  edifice,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
projecting  further  outwards  than  the  story  below  it. 

But  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  streets  of  Chester  are  the  covered 
piazzas,  which  run  along  the  fronts  of  the  first  floors  of  the  houses, 
and  are  formed  by  ranges  of  pillars  which  support  the  pile  of  build- 
ing above.  These  piazzas,  called  **  The  Rows,"  are  approached  by 
steps  from  the  street  below,  and  afford  a  sheltered  promenade  for 
the  townspeople,  and  give  access  to  the  dusky  and  dismal  shops  and 
rooms — dusky  and  dismal,  at  that  period,  were  even  the  best  shops 
in  the  Hows ;  no  elegant  plate-glass  windows  then  adorned  them, 
few,  indeed,  could  boast  of  glass  windows  at  all,  for  most  of  them 
were  open  to  the  Rows,  very  much  like  the  present  butchers'  and 
fishmongers*  shops. 

In  two  or  three  of  these  same  dusky  shops  in  Eastgate  Street, 
Mrs.  Norris  had  contrived  to  pass  away  the  greater  portion  of  a 
warm  sunny  afternoon  in  spring,  much  to  the  inward  vexation  and 
chagrin  of  her  sod,  who,  though  he  had  been  transformed  into  a 
beau,  felt  no  earthly  interest  in  the  occupation  his  mother  was  so 
zealously  engaged  in,  namely  shopping.  So  while  she  discussed 
within  the  dim  recesses  of  these  shops,  lined  with  elegant  wares, 
the  respective  merits  of  figured  Chinese  silk,  point  laxse,  with  shell 
scolloped  edge,  and  winged  ruffs,  and  full  puffed  sleeves,  Robert 
solaced  himself  in  the  Row,  studying  the  ancient  buildings,  falling 
into  conversation  Avith  an  old  woman,  from  whom  he  picked  up 
stray  crumbs  of  antiquarian  information,  and  hovering  over  a  book- 
stall, where  he  soon)  became  deeply  engrossed  in  the  yellow  pagea 
of  an  old,  worn-looking  volume,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  his 
mother. 
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''  Dear  me,  Elobert,  what  time  do  you  think  we  shall  get  to 
Brewood,  if  you  are  to  stand  here  all  the  afternoon,  reading  ?" 

"Why,  mother,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you!"  exclaimed 
Bobert,  rather  indignantly,  as  he  offered  the  good  lady  his  arm,  and 
led  her  down  the  nearest  flight  of  steps  into  the  street  beneath, 
where  their  carriage  w«s  waiting,  a  sombre-looking  yellow  chariot, 
the  box  mounted  by  a  coachman  wearing  a  stupendous  wig. 

**  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear !"  answered  his  mother  ;  **  I  merely  did 
a  little -shopping  because  I  knew  you  would  spend  at  least  an  hour 
over  those  books.  We  shall  be  later  than  I  wished  to  be  at  Bre- 
wood. I  half  promised  to  dine  there  to-day ;  but  they  dine  early 
since  Monica's  illness,  so  we  shall  just  have>a  chat.  It  is  very  nice, 
you  and  Piers  having  your  leave  of  absence  at  the  same  time, 
because  if  you  weary  of  the  old  people,  each  can  find  a  good  com* 
panion  in  the  other." 

•'  Nay,  mother,  you  are  in  a  fault-finding  mood  this  afternoon," 
said  Robert,  smiling ;  **  it  will  be  a  long  day  before  I  weary  of  you, 
and  as  to  Piers " 

"  To  be  sure,  I  was  wrong  there,"  replied  the  old  lady ;  "  Piers 
is  not  likely  to  be  dull,  and  then  Monica  is  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  turn  things  have  taken." 

"  I  hardly  understand  you,"  said  Robert;  **  but  I  can  see  you 
are  not  yet  satisfied  about  my  dear  Flora." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  I  object  to  in  Miss  Dundas," 
replied  the  old  lady,  pursing  up  her  lips,  and  looking  not  as  amiable 
as  was  her  wont.  '^  I  daresay  she  is  a  most  accomplished  and 
amiable  young  lady ;  but  your  father  and  myself  would  certainly 
have  preferred  that  you  should  have  waited  a  little  longer  before 
taking  upon  yourself  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  husband. 
However,  you  were  always  very  impetuous  in  your  attachments, 
and  in  this  case  your  marriage  has  been  settled  in  a  great  hurry ; 
but  as  the  day  is  fixed  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it." 

Mrs.  Norris  said  no  more,  and  sat  watching  the  country  scenery 
they  were  passing  through.  The  old  city  in  the  distance,  encircled 
with  its  time-honoured  moss-grown  walls,  the  red  freestone  tower  of 
St.  Werburgh,  and  the  green  slopes  beneath,  laid  out  now  in 
gardens,  but,  in  past  centuries,  the  Kale  yards  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Werburgh;  the  broad  waters  of  the  Dee  rolling  through  green 
meadows  and  fields,  yellow  with  the  golden  buttercup,  and  a 
pleasant  perfume  stealing  through  the  open  windows  of  the  chariot 
firom  the  hedges  white  with  the  sweet-smelling  hawthorn  blossoms. 

*' And  how  is  Teresa?"  asked  Robert,  breaking  a  silence  which 
had  lasted  some  few  minutes,  and  which  was  impleasant  to  him|  as 
he  knew  that  his  mother  was  grieving  over  his  delinquency  vdl 
choosing  a  vrife  for  himself  without  consulting  her. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a  little  intonation  of  pity  in  Robert's  voice ; 
he  had  prospered  so  well  in  his  present  love  affair  that  he  could 
afford  to  be  tender,  even  to  the  woman  who  had  rejected  him. 

"  Teresa?  why  Teresa  is  the  happiest  of  women,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  rather  shortly ;  "  she  has  no  reversion  coming  to  her,  cer- 
tainly, but  she  is  a  fortune  in  herself." 

Robert  saw  that  his  mother  was  not  to  be  so  speedily  mollified 
as  usual,  and  so  thought  it  best  to  hold  his  peace,  especially  as  he 
understood  the  sneer  about  reversions,  couched  in  her  last  words ; 
but  he  inwardly  marvelled  what  his  mother  meant  by  calling 
Teresa  the  happiest  of  women.  He  knew  she  had  spent  lately ,^ 
during  Mrs.  Thorold's  rather  severe  illness,  much  of  her  time  at  the 
Manor-House ;  but  still  unremitting  attention  to  an  invalid  did  not 
come  up  to  his  ideas  of  perfect  happiness.  He  was  still  puzzling 
over  this  problem,  when  the  chariot  drove  up,  under  tiie  dark 
shadow  of  a  broad  avenue  of  beeches,  to  the  old  Manor-House,  a 
rambling,  irregular  building,  with  grey,  rough  cast  walls  and 
latticed  windows. 

In  the  drawing-room  they  found  Teresa  arranging  some  fresh- 
cut  flowers  in  a  vase.  It  was  a  pleasant  picture,  that  long,  irre- 
gularly-shaped room,  with  its  low  ceiling  of  polished  oak,  and  its 
oak'pannelled  walls  ;  the  deep  roomy  recesses  in  which  the  windows 
were  placed  flooded  with  sunlight,  except  where  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  chequered  its  rays,  while  the  lustre  of  mirrors,  rich  colouring, 
and  gilding  in  the  modern  appurtenances  of  this  room,  contrasted 
▼ell  with  the  tale  of  bygone  ages  told  by  that  carved  oaken  ceiling 
and  those  pannelled  walls. 

Teresa  herself  had  never  looked  prettier  or  to  better  advantage. 
Her  dress  was  of  fine  Fren9h  cambric,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with 
lace  and  needlework,  and  her  fair  throat  and  neck  were  partially 
shaded  by  a  half-handkerchief  of  French  net,  richly  embroidered 
with  a  beautiful  border  of  wild  roses  and  violets — Teresa's  own 
handiwork,  we  will  remark,  for  she  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
needle. 

**  My  dear  Monica  is  better,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Norris,  as  she 
embraced  Teresa  with  much  warmth  ;  "  I  can  see  it  in  your  face." 
"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Thorold  is  much  better,"  replied  Teresa,  as  she 
returned  her  friend's  embrace. 

*•  I  say,  are  there  any  more  of  those  favours  to  be  disposed  of," 
exclaimed  Thorold,  in  a  merry  tone,  he  having  followed  Mrs.  Norris 
and  her  son  into  the  room.  '^  If  so,  Robert  and  I  would  be  glad  of 
a  few." 

*•  You  may  salute  me,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Norris,  gaily, 
**  but  that's  not  what  you  want,  I  know ;  however,  about  your 
mother.  Piers,"  added  the  old  lady,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  ''  she  is 
really  better  V\ 
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"  She  has  eaten  the  breast  of  a  chicken,"  said  Piers,  **  and  after 
that  a  jelly  ;  she  has  scolded  me  for  an  hour,  and  now  she  is  enjoy* 
ing  a  quiet  nap ;  so  I  think  we  may  argue  from  these  symptoms 
"that  she  is  progressing  favourably,  and  that  the  Chester  Courant 
will  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  insert  in  its  columns  the  melancholy 
fact  that  Mrs.  Thorold,  of  Brewood  Park,  is  confined  to  her  room  by 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout — ^for  that,  I  believe,  is  the  last 
version  of  my  mother's  illness ;  though  why  they  should  have  trans, 
formed  gastric  fever  into  gout,  I  can't  conceive." 

**  Well,  I  could  not  have  heard  better  news,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Norris ;  "  I  concluded  when  no  message  came  tiiis  morning,  that 
Monica  was  better." 

"  I  called  in  Watergate  Street  this  forenoon,"  said  Piers ;  "  but 
both  you  and  Bob  were  out.  I  had  spent  the  whole  morning  on  the 
walls,  engaged  in  a  labour  of  love,"  he  added,  gazing  with  a  smile 
at  Teresa. 

Bobert  Norris  looked  up  in  some  amazement  at  this  last  remark. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Teresa,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  and  averting  her 
eyes  from  Norris ;  "  he  knows  my  favourite  haunt,  the  Water 
Tower,  and  he  has  taken  such  a  beautiful  sketch  of  it !  See  here, 
is  it  not  perfect?"  she  added,  placing,  as  she  spoke,  a  small  draw- 
ing in  sirs.  Norris's  hands.  '^Look  at  the  portcullis  and  the 
crumbling  walls  and  buttresses  1  and  there  is  Bruera's  Hall  hill 
yonder,  where  the  Roundhead  batteries  were  placed  !" 

**  I  see  now,  why  you  declined  to  go  and  sketch  in  Derbyshire,'* 
observed  Norris,  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety,  which  proved  a  lament- 
able failure.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  was  not  thinking  much  of  Flora 
Dundas  just  then. 

**  Of  course  I  was  much  more  agreeably  employed,"  answered 
Thorold. 

"  I  am  going  to  order  a  cup  of  tea  for  you,  Mrs.  Norris,"  said 
Teresa,  flitting  from  the  room,  seemingly  glad  to  make  her  escape. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Piers,  "  if  I  did  not  know  that 
Miss  Flora  Dimdas  holds  you  in  her  bonds,  I  should  consider  it  my 
duty,  knowing  your  amorous  pi-opensities,  to  warn  you  off  poaching 
on  my  preserves,  as  that  would  result  in  a  disagreeable  little  per- 
formance at  five  in  the  morning,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee — pistols 
at  six  paces!" 

"  There  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  caution,"  answered 
Norris,[rather  tartly.     "  You  know  the  old  song^— 

'  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be.'" 

The  entrance  of  Teresa,  followed  by  a  servant  bearing  the  tea 
^oipage,  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation. 
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After  tea,  as  Mrs.  Thorold  had  awoke  from  her  sleep,  Mrs, 
Norris  went  up  to  see  her,  and  the  three  young  people  were  left 
alone.  Bobert  now  saw  his  friend  in  a  new  character,  a  most 
courteous  and  loving  suitor ;  and  Teresa,  in  spite  of  her  maiden 
bashfulness  and  natural  timidity,  could  hardly  hide  the  joyful 
emotions  of  her  heart,  which  showed  themselves  in  every  look  and 
action. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  as  Teresa  walked  before  him  down  the 
avenue  with  his  mother,  he  overheard  her  low,  murmured  words, 

**  I  am  so  very  happy,  my  dear  friend,  and  my  happiness  seems 
the  greater,  because  joy  of  any  kind  is  so  new  to  me ;  only,  some- 
times I  have  a  painful  presentiment  that  something  will  come  to 
darken  the  colours  in  this  bright  picture.  I  fear  in  those  despond, 
ing  hours  that  I  shall  have  to  suffer  again,  that  this  great  bliss  is 
but  a  dream,  and  that  the  awakening  will  be  a  sad  and  bitter  one." 

**  I  do  not  believe  in  presentiments,"  answered  Mrs.  Norris, 
gaily;  "you  must  shake  off  these  vapours.  I  did  not  know  you 
ware  so  superstitious." 

Neither  Mrs.  Norris  or  her  son  were  romantic,  so  they  took  no 
further  heed  of  these  words  at  that  time ;  but,  later  on,  Mrs.  Norris 
often  recurred  in  thought  to  that  soft  spring  evening  when  Teresa 
stood  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  park,  the  gladness  dying  out  of  her 
face  like  the  waning  light  in  the  west,  and  some  coming  sorrow 
foreshadowed  as  darkly  in  her  pensive  features,  as  was  then  the 
dusky  foliage  of  the  beeches  of  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the 
Manor-House. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

.   ADJUTANT  REUBEN  OEEY. 

Piers  Thorold  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  an  indefatigable 
pedestrian.  In  the  summer  time  he  firequently  rose  at  four  or  five 
o'clock,  and  would  often  walk  several  miles  before  breakfast. 

Bristol,  where  his  regiment  was  then  stationed,  offered  both  to 
himself  and  his  friend  Norris,  who  shared  his  taste  for  early  rising 
and  long  walks,  particular  inducements  to  persevere  in  their  old 
habits ;  the  scenery  around  the  town  was  so  beautiful,  the  walks  so 
varied  and  picturesque.  Thorold  filled  his  portfolio  with  sketches, 
and  Norris  his  pockets — capacious  leathern  pockets  we  will  remark, 
made  in  a  suspicious-looking  coat — ^with  stones  and  minerals ;  the 
coat  he  called  his  geologising  jacket.  They  often  returned  from 
these  morning  excursions  only  just  in  time  to  snatch  a  hiurried 
breakfeust,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  morning  parade.  One  doudlees 
summer  morning,  Thorold  had  strolled  out  at  five  o'clock— and 
making  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  he  wandered  on  in  the^ 
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direction  of  Clifton ;  through  pleasant  meadows,  where  the  mowers 
were  at  work,  sweeping  down  showers  of  the  yellow,  sweet-scented 
hay.  Under  broad  spreading  trees,  where  the  birds  were  singing 
and  fluttering  in  and  out  amongst  the  green  foliage,  by  his  side 
flowed  the  broad  waters  of  the  Avon,  and  in  the  distance  the  mists 
of  early  morning  rolled  upwards,  as  the  sun  shone  out  in  full 
splendour,  and  disclosed  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Welsh  moun. 
tains. 

When  he  reached  Clifton,  Thorold  spent  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pump-room,  jotting  down  with  the  rough,  bold 
readiness  of  a  master  hand,  certain  points  in  the  romantic  scenery 
which  surrounded  him  at  that  strikingly  beautiful  spot,  where  the 
Avon  flows  between  stupendous  cliffs,  which  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  rent  asunder  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

When  Thorold  returned  to  Bristol  he  had  but  just  time  to  be* 
take  himself  to  the  parade-ground  ;  and  after  the  morning  exercise 
was  over  he  left  the  ground  in  company  with  Adjutant  Beuben 
Okey,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned  before,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  now. 

Thorold  and  Okey  repaired  to  the  lodgings  in  the  barracks  oocu» 
pied  by  the  latter ;  and  Mrs.  Okey  at  once  set  about  frying 
ham  and  eggs  and  making  coffee,  on  hearing  that  her  visitor  had 
not  yet  taken  his  breakfast.  While  Thorold  discusses  his  neatly 
served  repast,  we  will  say  a  few  words  about  Adjutant  Okey  and 
his  wife. 

The  adjutant  had  not  long  held  his  present  rank,  so  short  a 
time,  indeed,  that  good  Mrs.  Okey,  feariiig  lest  his  rise  in  the  social 
scale  should  be  ignored  by  strangers,  always  spoke  of  him  as  ''  my 
gentleman,"  or  **  my  ensign." 

Okey  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  on  the  Brewood  estate. 
The  family  had  been  tenants  of  the  Thorolds  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  great  attachment  and  esteem  had  the  owners  of 
the  thatched  farmhouse  always  felt  for  the  squires  of  Brewood. 
Okey  was  some  years  older  than  Piers  Thorold,  and  many  were 
the  services  he  had  lavished  in  his  boyhood  on  the  little  heir  of 
Brewood.  He  scaled  the  loftiest  trees  to  add  to  his  collection  of 
birds'  eggs ;  he  taught  him  to  scamper  fearlessly  over  the  estate 
mounted  on  his  shaggy  Shetland  pony ;  and,  in  short,  Okey  had 
been  a  most  devoted  vassal  to  his  young  chief. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Okey  enlisted,  and  thus  he  and  Piers 
became  entirely  separated  for  the  first  time. 

After  some  years  of  service,  Okey's  regiment,  in  1801,  was 
sent  with  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
against  the  French  in  Egypt  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
the  residt  of  which  fills  a  bright  page  of  English  history,  though  the 
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glory  of  that  decisive  victory  over  the  French  was  dimmed  by  the 
fall  of  brave  Abercombie. 

After  General  Hutchinson,  who  then  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, had  compelled  the  French  generals,  Baillard  and  Menou,  to 
capitulate  and  surrender  up  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Okey's  regi- 
ment returned  home.  He  was  then  a  sergeant,  having  been  pro- 
moted on  account  of  his  steadiness,  and  because  he  had  received 
some  little  education.  This  had  been  imparted  to  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  Mrs,  Thorold  on  the  Sunday  afternoons,  when  she  did 
not  disdain  to  collect  together  such  youths  and  maidens  as  could 
not  attend  school  during  the  week,  and  give  them,  with  the  aid  of 
her  son's  tutor,  some  little  instruction.  Okey  then  could  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts,  which  was  no  small  matter,  at  that  time, 
for  a  person  in  his  class  of  life. 

When  Okey's  regiment  returned  from  Egypt,  it  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  so  that  some  years  elapsed  before  he  again  revisited  his 
native  place.  When  at  length  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  England, 
he  became  the  possessor  of  £500,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  had 
left  him  a  legacy  to  that  amount.  Okey  then  bought  his  discharge, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  farmer,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  whilst  in  Scotland. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  he  again  met  Piers 
Thorold,  and  the  latter,  though  now  a  fashionable  and  dashing 
young  spark  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  did  not  scorn  to  renew  his 
intimacy  with  the  honest  soldier.  Time  and  absence  had  not 
changed  Okey's  respectful  attachment,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
young  squire's  warm  friendship  on  the  other.  True,  Okey  found 
Thorold  somewhat  altered  as  to  his  principles  and  morals,  and  he 
would  shake  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  say  to  his  wife  in  gloomy 
confidence,  '*  I  knew  how  it  would  be  when  Madam  Thorold  wrofe 
me  that  the  young  master  had  gone  to  France,  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens ;  no  good  ever  comes  of  learning  parlez^vous,'* 

Okey,  like  a  veritable  John  Bull,  held  all  foreigners,  the 
French  especially,  in  some  contempt  and  much  aversion,  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  from  which  Thorold  drew  much  amusement. 

Okey's  first  resolve  after  his  marriage  was  to  settle  on  a  small 
farm  ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  army  wheft  his  father  died,  the  old  farm 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  now  there  were  none  to  let  on  the 
Brewood  estate ;  so  that  for  a  time,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  farm- 
ing, and  remained  comparatively  idle,  except  when  a  few  young 
military  aspirants,  like  Robert  Norris,  engaged  him  to  give  them 
lessons  in  drill,  to  prepare  them  either  for  the  regulars  or  the 
militia. 

After  Piers  Thorold  entered  the  Lancashires,  Okey  felt  drawn 
towards  his  old  profession  ;  and  being  still  a  young  and  active  man, 
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Piers  exerted  his  interest  with  Colonel  Tonge,  and  got  him  made  a 
sergeant. 

Only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  had  resigned ;  and  Colonel  Tonge,  having 
found  Okey  so  well  versed  in  his  knowledge  of  drill,  so  fairly  edu- 
cated^ and  so  universally  liked  and  respected  by  the  officers,  deter- 
mined to  give  him  the  vacant  adjutancy,  and  applied  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  an  ensign's  commission  for  him. 

**  I  am  going  to  walk  to  Stapleton  this  forenoon,  Okey,"  said 
Thorold,  as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast-table ;  "  will  you  come  with 
me?  Norris  is  there  on  guard  to-day,  you  know,  and  he  will 
introduce  us  to  some  of  your  friends,  the  French." 

•*I  will  come  with  you,  certainly,  captain,  if  you  wish  it," 
replied  Okey ;  **  but  as  to  the  French  monsieurs,  I  would  rather 
they  were  all  back  with  Boney  than  here." 

"I  suppose,  Mrs.  Okey,  you  have  made  friends  with  Mrs. 
JKTorris,  your  countrywoman,"  said  Thorold. 

*'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  have  had  a  little  oojn versa tion  with  her," 
answered  Mrs.  Okey,  a  tall,  large-made  woman,  with  a  florid,  good- 
humoured  face  and  a  loud  voice.  *'  You  see  the  laird  and  his  lady 
met  my  gentleman  at  the  house  where  Captain  Norris  lodges,  and 
they  took  to  him  at  once — as  who  would  not  ?  for  I'll  say  before 
him,  there's  ne'er  a  better  man  ever  trod  in  shoe-leather.  Well, 
then,  they  chanced  to  hear  of  his  wife  having  been  one  Janet  Mac 
Pherson  before  her  marriage,  and  how  she  came  from  Skye.  One 
thing  led  to  another,  and  the  laird  and  lady  came  here  next  day  to 
these  very  rooms,  and  very  free  and  kind  people  they  are,  for  all  the 
J  lird  is  the  head  of  an  old  Scotch  family,  and  they  were  pleased  to 
say  they  were  glad  their  daughter  would  see  a  countrywoman  some- 
times after  she  were  married.  She's  a  winsome  young  lady,  sir, 
though  I  fear  me,  she  is  but  delicate — anyway,  your  friend  has 
gotten  a  sweet  young  bride." 

*'  I'll  not  gainsay  you,  there,  Mrs.  Okey,"  answered  Thorold, 
shaking  hands  with  his  hostess  as  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure. 
**  Don't  expect  your  husband  home  before  evening." 

*'  No  one  ever  knows  when  you  or  Mr.  Norris  will  get  back 
when  you  go  out,^'  answered Mhi.  Okey,  laughing;  **  so  I  suppose, 
as  my  gentleman  is  going  with  you,  I  may  expect  him  when  I  see 
him." 

Thorold  and  Okey,  walking  at  a  smart  pace,  soon  got  over  the 
ground  that  lay  between  them  and  Stapleton,  the  French  prison. 
They  took  the  road  to  Gloucester,  which  passed  by  Stapleton,  a 
little  village  on  the  Frome. 

There  is  generally  a  stillness  and  repose  in  country  life  about 
noonday,  and  so  it  was  here.    The  hamlet  seemed  deserted ;  a  little 
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l)liiish  smoke  curled  up  from  the  thatched  roofs,  and  a  few  fowls 
7)ecked  about  on  the  high  road ;  other  sign  of  life  there  was  none. 
Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  quietude,  there  came,  now  and  then,  a  con- 
fused sound,  a  distant  murmur,  as  Thorold  and  Okev  drew  nearer 
to  a  spacious  enclosure,  surrounded  by  very  hi^^h  brick  walls, 
beyond  the  village.  This  resolved  itself  into  a  buzz  of  voices ;  and 
•on  approaching  still  nearer,  they  could  distinguish  cries  as  though 
things  were  being  offered  for  sale,  and  hammering,  knocking,  and 
noises  of  all  kinds. 

This  vast  enclosure  was  the  prison  of  four  thousand  Frenchmen ; 
and,  when  passing  the  sentinels,  Thorold  and  Okey  were  admitted 
within  its  precincts,  and  saw  its  streets  of  huts,  the  latter  declared 
that  it  would  look  like  a  town  were  it  not  for  its  great,  high,  gloomy 
walls,  and  the  absence  of  any  females.  Norris  soon  joined  his 
friends,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk  through  the  enclosure. 

Some  of  the  huts  were  like  regular  workshops ;  and  on  benches, 
outside  the  doors,  different  fancy  articles  were  exposed  for  sale, — 
straw  hats,  bonnets,  slippers,  lace,  and  all  sorts  of  toys.  Norris 
purchased  for  his  wife  a  writing-desk  made  of  wood,  skilfully  and 
artij^tically  overlaid,  outside  and  inside,  with  coloured  straws, 
depicting  a  harbour,  with  vessels  sailing  in  and  out,  and  houses  and 
figures  on  the  quay  !  Thorold  bought  for  Teresa  a  small  crucifix, 
beautifully  carved,  though  the  material  was  but  bone,  while  Okey 
possessed  himself  of  a  gorgeous  pair  of  slippers  for  his  better-half. 

•'  You  see,  Okey,  the  French  are  a  very  ingenious,  industrious 
people,"  observed  Thorold;  **with  all  your  prejudice  you  can't 
deny  that.  Look  here  at  this  bench,  that's  a  tailor  at  work  ;  dou't 
you  admire  the  cut  of  the  coat  he  is  fashioning  ?  Why,  I'll  swear 
he  would  make  buck-leather  breeches  as  good  as  those  that  Norris 
^ere  had  from  that  prince  of  tailors  in  Rathbone  Place.  There's 
smother  fellow,  a  shoemaker,  making  top-boots.  Why,  some  of 
these  prisoners  have  even  made  a  billiard-table  for  their  own  "se, 
-and  they  have  got  up  quite  a  splendid  band  of  music." 

*•  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  they  are  very  clever  and  sharp  ; 
Ijut,"  added  Okey,  starting  off  to  another  subject,  "  they  are  awful 
gamblers,  I  have  heard  tell  ;  and  what's  the  use  of  their  earning 
money  if  they  are  to  go  and  lose  it  again  directly  ?" 

**Okey,  you  are  very  discursive,"  answered  Thorold;  "ho- 
rdes, the  French  are  not  the  only  gamblers.  Why,  our  card 
parties  in  the  Assembly  Room  might  come  under  the  head  of 
gambling.     Even  at  whist  money  changes  hands." 

Norris  gave  a  slight  groan  as  he  remembered  how  many  guineas, 
of  his  had  passed  into  the  pocket  of  the  lady  of  Glenalmond. 
Perhaps  to  change  the  conversation,  he  observed, 

"  There  has  been  a  great  row  in  the  prison  this  morning." 
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"  What  was  the  matter?'*  inquired  Thorold,  in  some  surprise. 
*'Why,   you  see/'  replied  Norris,  '*  no  less  a  person  arrived 
here,  yesterday,  than  the  Governor  of  Vigo  ;  his  name  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  public  papers." 

**Yes,  for  sure,"  observed  Okey ;  "and  they  do  say  that  ho- 
prac.tised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  on\he  Spaniards." 

*'  All  lies,  ray  dear  fellow  !"  replied  Thorold.  "  If  you  were 
fighting  against  the  Spaniards,  they  would  accuse  you  of  killing 
and  eating  a  child  for  breakfast,  now  and  then,  by  way  of  a 
change." 

**  I  should  just  like  an}'  monsieur  (all  forei^ers  were  monsieurs. 
with  Okey)  to  make  any  such  a  charge  against  me,  that's  all," 
exclaimed  the  adjutant,  indignantly. 

"Well,  I  believe  myself  the  man  was  falsely  accused,"  con- 
tinued Norris  ;  *'  however,  he  had  to  capitulate  to  the  English,  and 
he  was  sent  over  prisoner  to  this  country ;  then,  for  some  slight  irre- 
gularity here,  he  was  charged  with  having  broken  his  parole,  and  so. 
he  was  transferred  to  this  place.  About  two  hundred  men  from 
the  French  regiments  under  his  command  had  just  preceded  hiux 
here,  and  they  spread  a  report  that  tlie  Governor  had  traitorously'- 
delivered  up  his  men  at  tlie  surrender  of  Vigo.  Such  a  row  as 
there  was,  when  he  arrived  here  yesterday,  you  never  heard.  Hmi- 
drtds,  or  rather  thousands  of  the  prisoners  siurrounded  him,  hootln;^ 
and  hissing  and  howling.  The  Governor  took  refuge  in  a  coflee- 
house,  one  of  these  huts  you  see  about,  and  it  was  with  some- 
diflficulty  that  our  soldiers  rescued  him.  Of  course,  he  was  put  ia 
another  part  of  the  prison." 

"  Well,  the  tumult  has  been  appeased,  I  suppose,"  said  Thorold, 
**for  they  seem  all  very  jolly  to-day — bands  of  music  playing^ 
ofiicers  marching  about  in  grand  unifcrm,  and  all  sorts  of  games  and 
entertainments  going  on." 

*'  That's  the  very  thing,"  observed  Okey.  **  Did  you  ever  see 
sensible  Christian  beings  amusing  themselves  like  these  monsieur* 
are  doing  ]  I've  seen  a  merry-go-round  at  Chester  fair,  but  it  does 
look  unsoldierlike  to  see  these  men,  mounted  upon  wooden  horses,, 
spinning  round  like  a  parcel  of  giddy  young  lads  and  lassies." 

'*  There  speaks  the  son  of  Joshua  Okey,"  said  Thorold,  laugh- 
ing, **  who  wouldn't  tolerate  fiddling  or  dancing,  and  who  read  and 
expounded  the  Bible  every  evening,  till  he  even  read  poor  Reul)eu 
to  sleep,  in  spite  of  all  his  wrestlings  with  Somnus.  But,  Bob,"  he 
added,  addressing  Norris,  "  how  was  the  quarrel  appeased  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  Governor  sent  a  friend  amongst  the  men,"  replied 
Norris,  **  who  succeede  1  in  convincing  them  that  their  former  com. 
m  mder  had  been  wrongfully  accused ;  and  this  morning  he  came 
to  one  of  the  huts,  escorted  with  the  fullest  band  of  music  the 
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prisoners  could  furnish.     All  the  French  officers  were  there  waiting 
to  receive  him,  and  I   believe  they   aie  going  to  have  a  grand 
-dinner,  at  least  as  grand  an  one  as  they  can  have  in  yonder  coftee- 
house." 

''Dinner!"  observed  Thorold.  ''They  are  calling  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  milk  for  sale  all  round ;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
something  more  solid,  I  must  confess.  I  think  we  will  adjourn  to 
our  mess-room  in  the  farmhouse  outside,  and  get  our  dinner." 

At  this  moment  a  grand  crash  of  music  was  heard,  and  a  crowd 
approached,  at  the  head  of  which  walked  the  Governor  in  a  splendid 
uniform,  carrying  his  hat  under  his  arm,  aud  followetl  by  his  aide- 
de-camp  and  a  number  of  French  officers,  all  in  uniform. 

The  Governor  caught  sight  of  Norris  and  his  two  companions, 
and  seeing  that  they  wore  the  garb  of  officers  in  the  British  army, 
he  stopped  and  saluted  them  with  all  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  a 
Frenchman.  Thorold,  who  spoke  French  very  well,  replied  to  him 
with  equal  politeness,  and  the  Governor  then  begged  the  favour  of 
his  company  at  dinner  with  his  two  friends.  Tiie  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  the  whole  party  entered  the  coffee-room,  where  the 
ban(juet  was  to  be  served.  Thorold  was  the  chief  speaker  for  his 
party,  as  Norris's  French  was  very  indifferent,  and  Okey's  was 
comprised  in  the  pithy  sentence,  parlez-rofm. 

Okey,  a  true  John  Bull,  had  a  national  predilection  for  large 
joints  of  half-cooked  beef  or  mutton,  and  regarded  every  dish  con- 
cocted  by  a  Frenchman  as  open  to  the  suspicion  of  its  principal  in- 
gredient being  composed  of  frogs,  if  not  something  worse.  Tiuis  it 
was  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  that  he  seated  himself  at  the 
Governor's  table,  though  he  sti'ove  hard  to  hide  his  apprehensions 
4Lnd  disgust. 

He  commenced  with  the  plate  of  soup  handed  to  him  rather 
timidly,  but  he  was  evidently  agreeably  surprised,  and  he  finished 
it  very  speedily. 

**  You  seem  to  approve  of  soupe  cl  la  Sap, "^observed  Thorold. 

"  Sop  is  it  V  replied  Okey.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  like  it  well  enough, 
if  nothing  worse  comes,  I  shall  do." 

The  adjutant  began  to  be  more  favourably  impressed  with 
French  cjokery  than  he  could  ever  have  supposed  it  possible  he 
should  be.  All  the  dishes  met  with  his  approbation,  and  nothing 
would  have  marred  his  enjoyment  had  not  Thorold  maliciously  told 
him  that  a  dish  of  calf  s  brains,  a  la  maltre  d'Hotel,  which  had  been 
particularly  agreeable  to  his  palate,  was  composed  of  mashed  frogs, 
which  mendacious  assertion  caused  him  to  feel  sundry  qualms. 

Thorold  and  Norris  were  highly  gratified  with  the  polite  an 
courteous  behaviour  of  the  French  officers,  and  these  latter  were 
•equally  pleased  with  their  guests,  who  had  accepted  their  invitation 
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80  willingly,  and  who  seemed  to  study  how  they  could  show' them* 
the  greatest  respect  and  honour,  When  invited  to  partake  of  their 
small  beer,  the  only  liquor  allowed,  Thorold  and  Norris  drank  to 
,  their  good  health,  with  earnest  wishes  that  they  might  soon  obtain 
their  liberty,  Okey  accompanying  them  in  the  libation,  though  with 
a  rather  3vry  face  over  the  small  beer. 

The  dinner  was  now  at  an  end,  and  dessert  being  placed  on  the 
table,  a  dish  of  olives  happened  to  be  set  near  to  Okey.  The  latter, 
favourably  impressed  by  the  fine  exterior  of  this — to  him  unknown, 
fruit — and  forgetting  that  appearances  are  deceptive,  allowed  him- 
self  to  be  drawn  into  taking  one  by  Thorold,  who,  meanwhile^ 
awaited  with  wicked  satisfaction,  the  looked- for  horrid  grimaces  of* 
his  friend  at  the  peculiar  flavour  and  pungent  taste  of  the  olive. 

Things  did  not  turn  out,  however,  exactly  as  Thorold  had  anti- 
cipated.  Okey  placed  the  olive  in  his  mouth,  and  then  suddenly 
withdrawing  it,  replaced  it  slowly  and  deliberately  on  the  dish, 
giving,  as  he  did  so,  in  the  sonorous  tones  which  he  used  when 
drilling  his  men,  the  word  of  command — "  As  you  were." 

The  look  of  amazement  on  the  faces  of  the  Frenchmen  at  thia 
dreadful  breach  of  etiquette,  induced  Thorold,  though  inwardly  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  to  frame  an  excuse  for  Okey,  by  stating  that 
his  friend  was  subject  to  agonising  attacks  of  tooth-ache,  and  that 
anything  hot  would  bring  on  a  most  violent  access  of  pain,  when  he 
would  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 
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LEGENDS  OP  THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BOHEMIA. 
II. 

CHEATING  THE  GALLOWS. 

It  was  some  years  before  the  Lord  of  the  Mountains  determined 
to  revisit  the  upper  earth.  But  Time,  that  greater  wizard  than 
himself,  had  softened  his  grief,  abated  his  anger,  and  partially 
effaced  the  remembrance  of  the  faithless  Emma  ;  and  feeling  him. 
self  a  prey  to  ennui  in  the  unvarying  scenes  of  underground  life,  he 
bethought  him  that  a  change  to  the  upper  world  might  be  desirable. 
The  gnomes  urged  his  taking  a  trip  to  the  Riesengebirge,  and  the 
idea  pleased  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  long  journey  was  accomplished,  and 
Riibezahl  stood  on  the  green  lawn  adjoining  his  former  garden,  and 
had  changed  the  whole  scene  back  into  its  former  beauty,  though 
all  was  now  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  mortals,  for  the  traveller  who 
traversed  the  mountain  beheld  nothing  but  a  heath,  and  wild, 
rugged  scenery. 

The  sight  of  the  many  objects  which,  in  times  gone  by,  he  had 
only  beheld  in  a  rosy  light,  renewed  his  ancient  passion ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  affair  with  the  beautiful  Emma  had 
only  just  taken  place  ;  her  image  presented  itself  as  closely  to  him 
as  if  she  were  standing  near  him. 

But  the  remembrance  of  how  she  had  deceived  and  outwitted 
him,  again  excited  his  rage  against  mankind. 

"  Wretched  worms  of  the  earth  !"  he  cried,  as  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  he  beheld  the  spires  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  the  towns  and  villages  beneath,  "  So  you  are 
still  having  it  all  your  own  way  yonder  in  the  valleys.  You  made 
a  fool  of  me  once  by  your  base  artifices,  but  you  shall  pay  for  it ;  I 
will  torment  and  hunt  you  down,  till  the  Lord  of  the  Mountain 
shall  become  a  perfect  terror  to  you  all.*' 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  he  heard  the  voices  of 
men  in  the  distance. 

Three  young  men  approached,  and  the  boldest  of  the  three  kept 
calling  out,  "Riibezahl,  come  down !  Tou,  Riibezahl,  who  carry 
off  young  girls !" 

For  many,  many  years  the  story  of  the  magician  and  the  Prin- 
cess Emima  had  been  preserved,  and  handed  down  Jfrom  generation 
to  generation ;  though,  as  usual,  much  that  was^  false  had  been 
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added  to  it.  Every  traveller  who  visited  the  Giant  Mountains  dis- 
cussed  the  adventure  of  olden  times  with  his  companions.  Many 
tales  of  apparitions  were  related  which  had  never  happened,  so  that 
timid  persons  were  afraid  ;  while  those  who  were  bolder,  and  did  not 
believe  in  ghosts,  used  to  ridicule  the  idea,  and,  especially  with  a 
tolerably  large  party,  in  broad  daylight,  out  of  bravado  frequently 
called  the  mountain  spirit,  and  by  the  name  he  disliked  so  much — 
Riibezahl. 

Such  affronts  had  never  been  known  to  be  resented  by  the 
mountain  magician,  for  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  he  did  not  hear 
them.  He  was,  therefore,  now  the  more  disgusted.  Like  a  whirl- 
wind he  rushed  through  the  gloomy  pine-forests,  and  was  about  to 
throttle  the  foolish  speaker,  who,  without  any  evil  intention,  was 
making  himself  merry  at  his  expense,  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  so  fearful  a  revenge  would  cause  a  great  outcry  in  the 
country,  and  deter  all  travellers  from  visiting  the  mountains,  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  making  sport  of  mankind. 
He,  therefore,  allowed  the  young  man  and  his  companions  to  pursue 
their  way  in  peace,  fully  resolved,  however,  that  he  should  not 
escape  unpunished. 

When  they  came  to  the  next  cross-road,  the  youth  who  had 
scoflfed  at  the  gnome  parted  from  his  companions,  and  reached  his 
home  in  Hirschberg  quite  safely.  But  the  invisible  Riibezahl  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door  of  an  inn  which  the  youth  entered,  that  he 
micjht  know  where  to  find  him  when  he  wanted  him. 

He  then  returned  to  the  mountains,  reflecting  how  best  he 
could  be  revenged  upon  the  heartless  traveller.  By  chance  he  met 
a  Jew  on  the  road,  going  to  Hirschberg  ;  the  idea  instantly  struck 
him  that  he  might  make  use  of  the  Israelite  as  the  instrument 
through  whom  he  might  work  out  his  revenge.  So  he  joined  him 
in  the  form  of  the  young  journeyman  who  had  jeered  at  him,  and 
while  chatting  cheerfully  with  him,  led  him  unperceived  away 
from  the  high  road,  till  they  came  to  a  thicket,  where  he  fell  upon 
the  Jew,  beat  him  soundly,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and,  bind- 
ing him  fast,  took  possession  of  his  wallet,  in  which  there  was  a 
large  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  many  jewels.  Having  given  him 
sundry  kicks  and  thumps,  he  made  off,  leaving  the  poor  plundered 
and  ill-used  Jew  half-dead  among  the  bushes. 

When  the  poor  creature  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  stupe- 
faction and  terror,  he  began  to  bemoan  his  fate,  and  to  call  aloud 
for  help,  for  he  feared  he  might  perish  in  the  desolate  spot  where 
he  was. 

Presently  a  well-dressed,  honest-looking  man,  to  all  appearance 
a  burgher  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  came  up  to  him  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.     Finding  that  his  hands  and 
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feet  were  tied,  he  undid  the  cords,  and  acted  by  him  as  we  are  told 
in  the  Bible  the  merciful  Samaritan  did  by  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves.  Then  he  refreshed  the  poor  Jew  with  a  draught  of  a  won- 
derful cordial  he  had  with  him  ;  led  him  back  to  the  high-road,  and 
guided  him  as  kindly  as  the  angel  Raphael  guided  young  Tobias, 
until  he  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the  inn  at  Hirschberg  ;  there  he 
gave  him  a  trifle,  and  took  leave  of  him. 

Great  was  the  tlew's  astonishment  on  entering  the  inn  to  behold 
the  very  fellow  who  had  robbed  him,  seated  at  a  table  as  uncon- 
cerned as  a  man  looks  whose  conscience  is  clear  of  every  evil  deed. 
There  he  sat  with  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him,  laughing  and  joking 
with  some  jovial  companions,  while  by  his  side  lay  the  bag  itself  in 
which  he  had  put  the  stolen  wallet. 

The  bewildered  Jew,  hardly  knowing  if  he  could  believe  his  own 
eyes,  slunk  into  a  corner  to  ponder  how  he  should  regain  possession 
ojf  his  property.  He  thought  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  mis- 
taken in  the  person  of  the  robber,  so  he  slipped  unnoticed  out  of 
the  room,  and,  going  to  a  magistrate,  made  his  complaint. 

Armed  bailiffs  were  speedily  despatched  to  the  inn.  They 
seized  the  supposed  criminal,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where,  meanwhile,  the  magistrates  had  assembled.  The 
president  of  the  municipal  council,  when  the  officers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  entered,  asked  the  prisoner,  '*  Who  are  you  ?  and  where  do 
you  come  from  ?" 

He  answered  frankly  and  fearlessly. 

"  My  name  is  Benedix.  I  come  fromLiebenau.  I  am  a  tailor 
by  trade,  and  I  work  for  my  master  in  this  town." 

**  Did  you  not  attack  this  Jew  in  the  woods,  beat  him,  bind 
him  and  steal  his  purse  ?" 

"  I  have  never  set  eyes  upon  this  Jew  before ;  nor  have  I 
beaten  him,  lx)und  him,  or  stolen  his  purse.  I  am  an  honest  man, 
not  a  highwayman." 

*•  How  can  you  prove  your  honesty  ?" 
**  By  my  testimonials." 
**  Let  us  see  your  testimonials  ?" 

Benedix  opened  with  alacrity  his  knapsack,  for  he  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  except  his  own  hard-earned  property.  But 
on  beginning  to  turn  the  things  out  of  it — good  heavens !  there 
sounded  like  the  click  of  gold  among  its  contents  !  The  bailiffs 
eagerly  grasped  the  knapsack,  and,  emptying  it,  they  found  a 
heavy  wallet,  which  the  delighted  Jew  immediately  claimed  as  his 
lost  property. 

The  unfortunate  Benedix  stood  as  if  struck  by  lightning ;  he 
could  have  sunk  into  the  earth  with   fright.     He  turned  deadly 
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pale ;  his  lips  trembled  and  bis  kn^s  sbook,  and  not  a  word  coul 
he  utter. 

Tbe  judge's  brow  darkened,  and  a  threatening  gesture  foretold  a 
severe  sentence. 

**Now,  you  scoundrel,  do  you  still  persist  in  denying  the 
theft  ?" 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  your  worship,"  whined  the  poor  fellow, 
falling  on  his  knees  and  clasping  his  hands ;  *'  I  call  all  the  saints 
to  witness  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  theft.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Jew's  money  and  jewels  got  into  my  knapsack,  that  God  only 
knows." 

"  You  are  convicted,"  continued  the  judge,  •*  the  wallet  being 
found  in  your  knapsack  is  suflficient  proof  of  your  guilt.  You  had 
better  confess  before  the  truth  is  wrung  from  you  upon  the  rack." 

Tbe  unfortunate  Benedix  kept  on  asserting  his  innocence,  but 
he  spoke  to  deaf  ears ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  ruffianly  pick, 
pocket,  and  a  barefaced  storyteller  to  boot.  The  fearful  instru- 
ments that  were  to  extract  the  truth  were  brought  forth,  but  the 
poor  wretch,  shuddering  at  the  torture  which  awaited  him,  could 
not  be  sustained  by  a  clear  conscience.  When  the  thumb-screws 
were  about  to  be  fastened  on,  he  reflected  that  this  operation  would 
render  him  unfit  to  use  his  needle  again  with  any  credit  to  himself, 
and  rather  than  be  a  ruined  man  for  life,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  avoid  the  torture,  so  he  admitted  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
deed  of  which  the  poor  fellow,  in  reality,  knew  nothing. 

His  confession  shortened  the  trial,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  which  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  prompt  justice,  was  to  be 
carried  out  the  following  morning.  The  crowd  that  had  been 
attracted  to  the  criminal  court  thought  the  learned  judge's  verdict 
quite  right.  There  was  a  buzz  of  applause  in  the  court,  but  no  one 
applauded  the  magistrates  more  loudly  than  the  merciful  Samaritan. 
He  had  pushed  his  way  into  the  court,  and  could  not  sufficiently 
praise  the  love  of  justice  displayed  by  the  magistrates  of  Hirsch- 
berg.  In  fact,  no  one  had  a  greater  interest  in  the  affair  than  he, 
who,  with  invisible  hand,  had  hidden  the  Jew's  wallet  in  the 
tailor's  knapsack,  and  who  was  no  other  than  Biibezahl  him- 
self. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  magician  was  on  the  watch,  in  tbe 
form  of  a  raven,  at  the  gallows,  for  the  procession  which  was  to 
escort  the  victim  of  his  revenge  to  his  execution,  and  the  raven  in- 
stinct already  stirred  within  him  the  wish  to  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  the 
supposed  criminal.  But  he  waited  in  vain.  A  pious  priest,  who 
bad  much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  conversion,  even  at  the  last  hours 
of  life,  besought  the  authorities  to  delay  the  execution  for  three 
days.     This  respite  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
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magistrates,  and  only  when  he  had  threatened  excommunication,  if' 
it  were  refused. 

On  learning  what  had  taken  place,  Riibezahl  flew  away  into 
the  mountains  to  await  there  the  day  of  execution. 

In  the  interval  he  roamed,  as  usual,  through  the  woods,  and  on. 
one  occasion  he  saw  a  young  girl,  who  was  reclining  under  a  shady 
tree.  Her  head  was  resting  on  her  white  rounded  arm ;  her  dress 
was  clean,  neat,  and  becoming,  though  not  costly.  From  time- 
to  time  she  brushed  away  with  her  hand  a  tear  that  rolled* 
down  her  cheek.  The  gnome  had  once  before  felt  the  powerful 
effect  of  a  fair  maiden's  tears ;  and  now  again  he  was  so  much 
touched  by  these  signs  of  quiet  grief,  that  he  made  the  first  excep- 
tion in  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  namely,  to 
injure  and  torment  every  child  of  Adam  who  passed  through  the 
Biesengebirge.  He  even  admitted  to  himself  that  the  feeling  of 
pity  was  agreeable,  and  he  longed  to  comfort  the  rustic  beauty. 
He  thereupon  assumed  the  form  of  a  respectable  burgher,  went  up 
to  the  young  girl,  and  said  to  her  sympathisingly, 

**  My  poor  girl,  why  are  you  all  alone  here  in  this  dreary  spot, 
apparently  in  so  much  grief?  Do  not  conceal  the  cause  of  your 
sorrow  from  me  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you." 

The  girl,  who  was  quite  absorbed  in  her  own  melancholy 
thoughts,  started  and  raised  her  head  on  hearing  a  voice  near  her. 
Two  bright  tear-drops  glistened  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  anxiety  and 
misery  were  pictured  on  her  lovely  countenance.  When  she 
beheld  a  respectable. looking  man  standing  by  her,  she  opened  her 
coral  lips,  and  said — 

**Why  trouble  yourself  about  me,  sir,  or  my  wretchedness? 
No  one  can  help  me,  I  am  an  unhappy  creature — a  murderess !  I 
have  killed  the  man  I  love  most  on  earth,  and  until  death  shall 
still  this  breaking  heart,  T  will  try  to  atone  for  my  fault  by  tears 
and  penitence.'* 

The  stranger  was  dumbfounded. 

"You  a  murderess!"  he  exclaimed,  "with  such  a  heavenly 
face— can  there  be  a  hell  in  your  heart  ?  Impossible !  I  know 
mankind  are  capable  of  every  wickedness,  and  all  manner  of  artifice ; 
still  you  fairly  puzzle  me." 

*'If  you  really  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  my  wretchedness," 
said  the  girl,  "  I  will  relate  it  to  you.  The  son  of  my  neighbour, 
an  excellent  widow,  was  my  playfellow  from  my  childhood,  and 
when  he  grew  up  he  asked  me  to  be  his  bride.  He  was  so  kind  and' 
goody  so  faithful  and  honest,  and  loved  me  so  much,  that  I  pro- 
mised  to  be  his  for  ever.  Viper  that  I  am  !  I  have  poisoned  the 
mind  of  my  poor  lover,  I  have  made  him  forget  tibe  excellent 
lessons  of  his  good  mother,  and  have  caused  him  to  commit  a  crime^ 
for  which  be  will  forfeit  his  life." 
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**  You^''  the  gnome,  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  his  murderer,*'  she  continued.  "I  provoked 
him  to  commit  a  highway  robbery,  to  plunder  an  old  Jew.  The 
magistrates  of  Hirschberg  have  seized  him,  and  brought  him  to 
trial — alas,  alas !     To-morrow  he  is  to  be  put  to  death." 

"  But  what  fault  is  this  of  yours  ?*'  asked  Riibezahl,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Ah,  sir  !  I  have  his  blood  on  my  conscience." 

"How  so?" 

"  On  taking  leave  of  me  before  he  went  forth  into  the  world 
across  the  mountains,  he  embraced  me,  and  said,  *  Dearest,  remain 
faithful  to  me ;  when  the  apple-trees  liave  blossomed  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  swallows  build  their  nests,  I  shall  return  from  my 
wanderings  to  take  you  home  as  my  young  wife,'  and  I  promised 
solemnly  to  be  his.  When  the  apple-trees  blossomed  and  the 
swallows  built  their  nests  for  the  third  time,  Benedix  came  back, 
and,  reminding  me  of  my  engagement,  wanted  to  lead  me  to  the 
altar.  But  I  scoffed  at  him,  and  teazed  him  as  girls  often  do  their 
lovers. 

"I  cannot  be  your  wife,"  I  said,  "for  you  have  neither  house 
nor  home.  First  procure  the  necessary  money  to  get  one,  then  ask 
me  again." 

This  speech  made  the  poor  fellow  very  sad. 

"  *  Ah,  Kl'archen !'  he  replied,  sighing  deeply,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  *  if  your  mind  is  bent  upon  money,  you  are  not  the  same 
good  girl  you  were  formerly.  Did  you  not  shake  this  hand  when 
you  premised  to  marry  me,  and  what  else  have  I  but  this  hand  to 
gain  a  livelihood  for  you  ?  How  is  it  that  you  have  become  so 
grasping,  and  so  cold  ?  Alas,  Kiarchen,  I  understand  you !  A 
richer  suitor  has  stolen  your  heart  from  me.  I  have  passed  three 
weary  years  in  longing  and  waiting,  counting  every  hour  \mtil  the 
day  when  I  might  return  to  find  a  home  for  you  as  my  wife.  Hope 
and  joy  gave  wings  to  my  feet  as  I  traversed  the  mountains,  and 
•now  you  scorn  me  ! ' 

"  He  begged  and  prayed,  but  I  remained  firm  in  my  determina- 
4,ion. 

"  *  My  heart  is  given  to  no  one  else,'  I  said,  *  and  it  does  not 
reject  you,  Benedix.  J  only  refuse  you  my  hand  for  the  present. 
Go  away  again,  earn  money  ;  that  obtained,  come  back,  and  I  will 
marry  you.' 

"  *  Since  you  wish  it,  so  let  it  be,'  he  angrily  replied.  *  I  will 
go  out  into  the  world ;  I  will  beg,  steal,  do  anything,  and  you  shall 
not  see  me  again  until  I  have  scraped  together  the  contemptible 
«um  by  which  I  may  gain  you.     Farewell — ^Farewell ! ' 

'^  Thus  poor  Benedix  went  away  in  anger  on  account  of  my 
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treatment  of  him.     His  good  angel  left  him,  and  he  did  what  I  am. 
sure  his  heart  abhorred. " 

The  kind  stranger  shook  his  head  at  this  statement,  and,  after 
a  pause,  he  exclaimed,  thoughtfully,  "  Wonderful !" 

Then  turning  to  the  girl,  he  asked — 

"  But  why  do  you  fill  the  wood  with  your  lamentations  \  These 
can  be  of  no  use  to  your  lover." 

'*  Dear  sir,*'  she  said,  **  I  was  on  my  way  to  Hirschberg  ;  but  I 
was  so  overcome  with  grief,  that  I  had  to  rest  under  this  tree.*' 

*'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  at  Hirschberg?" 

*'  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  judge.  I  will 
fill  the  town  with  my  lamentations,  and  the  daughters  of  the  town 
will  join  in  my  petition ;  perhaps  the  judge  may  have  pity  on  me, 
and  spare  Benedix.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  snatching  my  lover  from 
this  ignominious  death,  I  will  joyfully  die  with  him." 

Riibezahl  was  so  much  aflfected  by  this  speech,  that  he  re- 
nounced his  scheme  of  revenge,  and  determined  to  restore  her  frieud 
to  the  poor  girl.     So  full  of  sympathy,  he  said — 

'*Dry  your  tears,  and  chase  away  your  sorrow;  ere  the  sun, 
sets  your  Benedix  shall  be  free,  safe  and  sound.  Be  awake  and 
watchful  to-morrow  when  the  earliest  cock  crows,  and  when  there 
is  a  tap  at  your  window,  then  open  the  door,  for  Benedix  will  be 
there.  Take  care  you  do  not  make  him  reckless  again  by  your 
coldness  of  manner.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  not  guilty 
of  the  deed  you  attribute  to  him,  neither  does  any  blame  attach  to 
you,  for  he  was  not  driven  to  any  wicked  act  by  your  conduct. ' ' 

The  girl,  in  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  gazed  intently  in  his 
£ace,  and  not  being  able  tQ  discover  a  trace  of  deceit  there,  she 
gained  confidence ;  her  brow  cleared,  and  she  answered,  cheerfully, 

**  Dear  sir,  if  you  are  not  jesting  with  me,  and  it  really  is  as 
you  say,  you  must  be  a  seer,  or  my  lover's  good  angel,  to  .know  all 
this." 

''His  good  angel!"  repeated  Riibezahl,  conscience  struck; 
"  nay,  indeed,  that  I  am  not,  but  I  may  become  a  good  angel  to 
him  and  you.  I  am  a  citizen  of  Hirschberg ;  I  was  one  of  the 
coimcil  when  the  poor  sinner  was  condenmed.  But  his  innocence 
having  been  made  clear,  do  not  tremble  for  his  life.  I  will  go  and 
release  him  of  his  fetters  ;  I  have  much  influence  in  the  city." 

The  young  girl  instantly  arose,  and  warmly  thanking  the  kind 
stranger,  turned  her  steps  homewards,  as  she  was  desired  to  do, 
though  her  very  soul  was  wrung  alternately  by  hope  and  fear. 

The  worthy  priest  had  sought  and  obtained  three  days  respite 
for  Benedix,  that  he  might  prepare  the  delinquent  for  death,  and 
try  to  snatch  his  soul  from  hell ;  to  which  place,  in  his  opinion,  the 
jwor  journeyman  had  been  doomed  from  his  youth.    For  Benedix 
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"was  an  ignorant  layman,  who  knew  more  about  cutting  out  patterns 
and  sewing  than  about  the  rosary.  He  always  mixed  up  the 
Angelus  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  he  did  not  know  a  syllable  of 
the  Creed, 

The  enthusiastic  priest  had  no  end  of  trouble  in  teaching  him 
the  latter,  and  spent  two  days  in  the  task,  for  when  he  made  him 
repeat  the  Belief,  even  though,  at  length,  he  went  through'  it  cor- 
rectly, he  often  fell  back  into  worldly  thought,  and  would  break  oflf 
with  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  as  he  muttered,  ''Alas,  Klarchen  !'* 
The  pious  priest,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  represent  the  lower 
regions  as  very  hot  for  the  lost  sheep,  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
the  terrified  Benedix,  in  his  agony  of  mind,  and  much  to  his  in. 
structor's  joy,  quite  forgot  Kl'archen.  But  the  representation  of 
the  threatened  torments  in  hell  haunted  him  so  incessantly  that 
he  could  see  nothing  but  cloveo -footed  horned  devils,  driving  the 
crowds  of  lost  souls,  with  hoes  and  rakes,  along  towards  the 
•enormous  gaping  mouth  of  the  fiery  abyss. 

This  painful  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  touched 
the  zealous  priest,  and  he  charitably  endeavoured  to  draw  a  curtain 
before  the  dreadful  scene.     He  spoke,  therefore,  of  Purgatory. 

**  Your  oflFence,  my  son,  is  great,"  he  said,  **  but  do  not  despair 
on  that  account.  The  flames  of  purgatory  will  purify  you  from  it. 
Fortunate  it  is  for  you  that  you  did  not  run  against  an  orthodox 
Christian  ;  for  in  that  case  you  would  have  had  to  atone  for  it  by 
sinking  up  to  your  throat  in  a  pool  of  boiling  sulphur  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  But  as  you  have  only  plundered  a  Jew,  in  a  hundred 
years'  time  your  soul  will  be  as  pure  as  silver.  And  I  will  say  so 
many  masses  for  your  soul  that  you  shall  not  wade  further  than 
your  waist  in  the  quenchless  fire." 

This  was  small  comfort  to  poor  Benedix,  who,  though  he  knew 
he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  oflFence  laid  to  his  charge,  yet  so 
firmly  believed  in  his  confessor's  power  of  retaining,  as  well  as  for- 
giving sins,  that  he  could  not  calculate  upon  an  absence  of  punish- 
ment in  the  other  world.  He  placed  all  his  hope  in  his  spiritual 
pastor,  and  implored  him  to  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  try  to  buy 
him  oflF  from  the  torments  of  purgatory  as  much  as  possible,  till  at 
length  the  severe  priest  was  induced  to  sink  him  merely  up  to 
the  knees  in  the  flames.  But  there  he  made  a  stand,  and  no 
amount  of  entreaties  or  prayers  could  prevail  on  him  to  diminish,  by 
one  farther  inch,  the  punishment  in  purgatory. 

The  inexorable  priest  had  just  left  the  dungeon,  having,  for  the 
last  time,  wished  the  unfortunate  wretched  prisoner  good-night, 
when  Riibezahl  (though  invisible  to  him)  met  him  at  the  entrance, 
still  uncertain  how  to  carry  out  his  determination  to  set  the  poor 
tailor  free  without  defirauding  the  magistrates  of  Hirschberg  of  the 
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pleasure  of  carrying  out  the  sentence  which  was  consonant  to  their 
antiquated  system  of  jurisdiction,  for  they  had  gained  favour  in  his 
eyes  by  their  prompt  administration  of  justice. 

In  an  instant  an  idea  struck  him  which  pleased  him.  He 
glided  after  the  priest  into  the  monastery,  stole  from  a  wardrobe  a 
gown  belonging  to  one  of  the  monks,  equipped  himself  in  it,  and 
betook  himself,  in  the  form  of  a  holy  brother,  back  to  the  prison, 
the  doors  of  which  were  respectfully  opened  to  him  by  a  jailor. 

"  The  salvation  of  your  soul,'*  he  said,  addressing  the  prisoner, 
^*  brings  me  here  again,  though  I  have  so  lately  left  you.  Tell  me, 
my  son,  have  you  anything  more  on  your  conscience,  that  I  may 
comfort  you." 

'*  Reverend  father,"  replied  Benedix,  '*  my  conscience  does  not 
trouble  me ;  but  your  flames  of  purgatory  terrify  me,  and  oppress 
my  heart  as  much  as  if  I  were  undergoing  the  torture  of  the  thumb- 


screw." 


Rubezahl  had  a  very  imperfect  and  confused  idea  of  eccle- 
.siastical  doctrines,  therefore  his  inquiry  of  **  What  do  you  mean?'* 
was  excusable. 

"Oh  !"  groaned  Benedix,  in  reply.  **  To  wade  up  to  the  knees 
in  a  sea  of  fire,  I  never  shall  be  able  to  endure,  holy  father !" 

"  Idiot !"  responded  Rubezahl ;  "  keep  out  of  it,  if  it  is  too  hot 
for  you." 

Benedix  looked  quite  perplexed  at  this  reply :  he  gazed  in  such 
astonishment  into  the  priest's  face,  that  the  pretended  holy  father 
perceived  he  had  made  a  mistake,  so  he  added — 

'*  More  of  this  another  time.  Tell  me,  now,  do  you  still  think 
of  Klarchen  ?  Do  you  still  love  her  ?  If  you  have  any  message  to 
Bend  to  her,  conficle  it  to  me." 

Benedix' s  amazement  increased  by  the  mention  of  the  dear 
name ;  the  thought  of  her,  whom  he  had  been  conscientiously 
striving  to  banish  from  his  mind,  revived  with  such  force,  especially 
as  he  was  about  to  send  her  his  last  farewell,  that  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  until  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  This  heartbreak. 
ing  scene  distressed  the  compassionate  priest  so  much  that  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

'*  Poor  Benedix,"  he  said,  **be  comforted;  you  shall  not  die. 
I  have  ascertained  that  you  are  innocent  of  the  theft,  and  that  your 
hand  is  not  stained  with  any  crime.  Therefore  I  have  come  to 
snatch  you  from  this  dungeon,  and  to  set  you  free  from  these  chains. " 
He  drew  a  kev  from  his  pocket.  "  Let  us  see  if  it  will  unlock 
them." 

The  attempt  was  successful,  and  soon  the  prisoner's  chains  fell 
from  his  hands  and  feet.  Then  the  kind  priest  changed  clothes  with 
turn,  and  said—* 
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''Walk  demurely  like  a  pious  monk,  through  the  crowd  of 
jailors,  out  of  the  prison,  and  along  the  street,  until  you  have  left 
the  precincts  of  the  town  behind  you  ;  then  tuck  up  your  gown  and 
step  out  vigorously,  so  that  you  may  reach  the  mountains ;  do  not 
rest  until  you  stand  at  KJ'archen*sdoor  in  Leibenau.  There  knock, 
for  your  intended  is  anxiously  awaiting  your  arrival/' 

Poor  Benedix  fancied  he  must  be  dreaming ;  he  rubbed  his 
eyes,  he  pinched  his  arms  and  legs  to  ascertain  if  he  were  asleep  or 
awake,  and  becoming  convinced  all  was  reality,  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  his  deliverer,  embraced  his  knees,  and  endeavoured  to  stammer 
forth  his  thanks,  but  excess  of  joy  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

The  benevolent  priest  at  length  sent  him  ofif,  giving  him  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  smoked  sausage  to  sustain  him  on  the  way.  With 
trembling  limbs  the  rescued  man  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the 
dismal  prison,  fearing  every  moment  to  be  recognised.  But  his 
respected  garb  gave  him  such  an  air  of  sanctity  that  the  jailors 
did  not  suspect  him. 

Meanwhile,  Klarchen  was  sitting  alone  and  full  of  anxiety  in 
her  chamber,  listening  to  every  sound  of  the  wind  and  to  every 
footstep  of  the  passer-by.  She  often  fancied  there  was  a  tap  at  her 
window-shutter,  or  there  was  a  ring  at  her  little  gate.  Then  she 
would  jump  up,  her  heart  beating  violently,  and  peep  out,  only  to 
meet  with  disappointment. 

The  cocks  in  the  neighbourhood  were  already  stirring,  annoimc 
ing,  by  their  crowing,  the  coming  day.  The  cloister  bells  were 
ringing  for  early  mass,  though  they  sounded  to  her  like  tones  from 
the  dead.  The  watchman  blew  his  horn  for  the  last  time  to  wake 
the  farm  servants  for  the  labours  of  the  early  day.  Klarchen's 
lamp  began  to  bum  dimly,  and  her  anxiety  increased  every  moment, 
.preventing  her  from  observing  the  large  letter — betokening  good 
news,  which  had  formed  on  its  wick.  She  sat  on  the  side  of  her 
bed  weeping  bitterly,  as  she  sighed,  *'  Benedix!  Benedix !  what  a 
fearful  day  is  dawning  for  you  and  me  !**  She  went  towards  the 
window — ah!  the  direction  of  Hirschbeig  was  blood  red,  and  black 
misty  clouds  floated,  like  crape  and  palls,  here  and  there,  along  the 
horizon.  Her  very  soul  trembled  at  this  dismal  sight ;  she  sank 
into  a  dull  stupor,  and  the  stillness  of  death  reigned  around  her. 

Presently  there  were  three  taps  at  the  window.  A  shrill  of  joy 
run  through  her  frame ;  the  sprang  up,  uttering  a  half-scream,  for 
a  voice  whispered —  . 

*'  Klarchen,  dearest,  are  you  there  V 

In  an  instant  she  was  at  the  door. 

**Ali,  Benedix,  is  it  you,  or  is  it  your  ghost?"  But  on  be- 
holding the  grey  gown  of  a  holy  father  she  fell  back  fainting,  and 
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was  only  restored  to  life  by  his  endearing  words,  as  he  clasped  her 
fimdly  in  his  arms. 

When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered,  and  the  first  outpourings 
of  their  joy  had  subsided,  Benedix  related  to  her  his  marvellous 
deliverance  from  the  miserable  dungeon.     But   he  could   hardly 
speak ;  his  tongue  clove  to  his  palate  from  excess  of  thirst  and  ex- 
haustion.    Klarchen   fetched  him  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and, 
refreshed  by  it,  he  began  to  feel  hungry,  but  she  had  nothing  to 
offer  him  except  bread  and  salt.     Then  Benedix  bethought  him  of 
the  smoked  sausage.     He  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  wondering  the 
while,  why  it  had  become  as  heavy  as  a  horseshoe.     He  broke  it 
open,   and  lo !   several  gold  pieces  fell  out,  much  to  Klarchen's 
horror,    for  she  feared  the  gold  was  a  portion  of  the   property 
plundered  from  the  Jew,  and  that  Benedix  was  not,  after  all,  so 
innocent  as  the  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  comforted  her  in  the 
mountains,  had  asserted. 

But  her  lover  solemnly  declared  that  the  pious  priest  had  doubt- 
less given  him  this  hidden  treasure  as  a  wedding  gift,  and  Klarchen 
lelieved  him.  They  both  poured  forth  blessings  on  their  generous 
T)6ne£actor,  left  their  native  town,  and  settled  at  Prague,  where 
3enedix,  with  Klarchen  as  his  happy  wife,  lived  for  many  years 
"well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  blessed  by  a  large  family  of  children. 

At  the  early  morning  hour  on  which  Klarchen,  with  a  thrill  of 
joy,  had  heard  her  lover's  tap  at  the  window,  some  one  knocked 
also  at  the  door  of  the  prison.  It  was  the  holy  father,  who,  roused 
by  his  pious  zeal,  had  scarcely  awaited  the  dawn  of  day  to  finish 
the  conversion  of  the  poor  sinner,  and  consign  him^  a  half-saint,  to 
death  on  the  gallows. 

Biibezahl  had  assumed  the  part  of  the  delinquent,  and  had 
determined,  for  the  honour  of  justice,  to  play  it  out  to  the  end. 
He  seemed  quite  resigned  to  die,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  priest,  who 
inmiediately  set  down  this  change  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  the 
religious  instruction  he  had  given  him ;  and  he  strove  to  keep  him 
in  this  happy  state  of  mind  by  spiritual  exhortation ;  and  finished 
his  sermon  by  the  comforting  speech,  '*  As  great  a  crowd  as  you 
will  see  around  you  at  the  place  of  execution — so  many  angels — 
behold,  are  already  waiting  to  convey  your  soul  into  Paradise." 

Then  the  priest  had  his  chains  removed,  and  wished  him  to 
confess,  after  which  he  would  give  him  absolution.  But  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  penitent  should  once  more  go  over  the  lesson  he 
had  learned  before,  that  the  poor  fellow,  when  brought  to  the 
gallows,  might  be  able  to  repeat  his  confession  of  faith,  without 
stumbling,  for  the  edification  of  the  spectators.  Shocked  and  dis- 
mayed was  the  priest  to  find  that  the  unteachable  criminal  had 
clean  forgotten  his  Creed !     The  good  father  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  Satan  had  something  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  was  trying  to 
snatch  the  soul  which  had  been  gained  for  heaven ;  so  he  began 
zealously  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit,  but  the  devil  would  not  be 
driven  out^  and  the  Belief  could  not  be  drummed  into  the  sinner's 
brain. 

The  fatal  hour  had  now  arrived,  and  the  officers  of  the  law 
declared  that  the  time  had  come  to  kill  the  body,  little  concerning 
themselves  about  the  state  of  the  felon's  soul.  The  execution 
could  not  be  again  put  ofiT,  and  he  must  die  as  a  hardened  sinner. 
Hubezahl  submitted  to  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  required  before 
the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  When  the  drop  fell,  and 
he  fairly  swung,  he  kicked  and  writhed  so  much,  and  carried  the 
Joke  so  feur,  that  the  hangman  became  quite  uneasy,  for  suddenly 
there  arose  a  tremendous  clamour  among  the  crowd,  and  some 
people  shouted  that  the  hangman  ought  to  be  stoned  for  putting 
the  poor  wretch  to  such  unnecessary  pain.  To  avoid  such  a 
disaster,  Riibezahl  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length,  pretending 
to  be  dead. 

When  the  crowd,  however,  had  dispersed,  and  only  a  few  people 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gallows,  or,  out  of  curiosity,  had  come  to 
gaze  at  the  corpse,  the  humorous  gnome,  who  was  still  suspended, 
Tecommenced  his  antics,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  spectators ;  and 
it  was  later  in  the  day  reported  through  the  town,  tiiat  the  hanged 
tailor  could  not  die,  and  was  still  dancing  in  the  air  from  the 
fallows. 

At  length  this  rumour  reached  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
caused  them  to  appoint  some  of  the  law  officials  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning. 

When  these  persons  reached  the  place  of  execution,  all  they 
found  dangling  from  the  gallows  was  a  wisp  of  straw,  covered  with 
old  rags,  such  as  are  sometimes  tied  to  a  stick  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  frighten  away  the  sparrows. 

The  learned  council  of  Hirschberg,  greatly  astonished,  had  the 
straw  man  secretly  removed,  and  spread  the  report  that  the  high 
^ind,  during  the  night,  had  blown  the  slight  corpse  of  the  tailor 
^across  the  boundary. 
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TREVANION     HALL, 

OR 

SENSITIVE    PEOPLE. 


BY    EMMA    ELIZA    HAMILTON. 


"Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore  prey,  is  upoa 
other  sensitive  creatures." 

Temple. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

^*  At  this  hour,  to-morrow  evening,  we  shall  be  sitting  here  with 
my  friends,  Cecil  and  Howard,  recounting  the  triumphs  you  have 
earned." 

(Charles  said  this  in  order  to  rouse  Sibald  to  the  same  happy- 
prospect  which  he  himself  enjoyed.)  The  young  author  placidly- 
replied,  he  had  always  been  told  the  fate  of  a  new  play  depended 
H)n  the  merest  trifle* 

**  True,"  rejoined  Charles  ;  "  but  failure  usually  comes  by  some 
iault  in  the  comic  part.  I  have  talked  a  good  deal  with  Grinwell ; 
he  has  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  stage,  and  he  is  confident, 
very  confident,  now  you  have  written  up  his  part.  As  counsel  for 
the  defence,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  touching  up." 

**  I  hope  he  will  add  no  nonsense  of  his  own,"  replied  Sibald, 
with  the  pride  of  a  novice. 

"  Oh,  no :  but  these  popular  actors  watch  the  temper  of  the 
audience ;  at  the  right  moment,  they  throw  in  a  word,  or  look, 
which  heightens  the  fun.  Rely  on  it  the  house  will  be  in  roars  of 
laughter.  You  may  rely  on  Grinwell  without  the  slightest  fear. 
The  piece  has  in  it  every  element  of  success ! — an  interesting  plot, 
wrought-up  diction,  striking  situations,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
comic  characters  !— oh,  Sibald !  how  I  long  for  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came !  At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Charles  called 
in  Park  Street,  and,  with  Sir  Sibald,  drove  up  to  the  stage-door  of 
the  theatre,  and  they  took  up  their  position  in  the  manager's  box 
aloft. 

Charles  had  secured  the  assistance  of  several  friends,  who  were 
to  be  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  house  to  support  the  piece ; 
they  were  to  keep  their  eyes  on  him,  as  he  sat  leaning  forward  in 
the  box,  and,  whenever  he  pulled  oflF  his  glove,  cry  **  Bravo!'* 
using  their  sticks  and  lungs  with  equal  force. 
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The  house  was  crowded ;  something  had  been  going  on  in  London 
that  morning,  and  the  idlers  finished  up  the  day  at  the  theatre. 
Ah !  Sibald,  thine  hour  is  come !  Hark !  the  first  notes  of  tha 
violins  ;  the  overture  is  ended — the  curtain  rises  ; — ^we  are  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  baron's  castle — a  beautiful  scene !  distant 
mountains,  flowing  river :  the  dresses  are  superb  Ijno  expense  spared  ! 
from  the  time  the  piece  was  pronounced  a  sure  card. 

All  went  on  with  progressive  interest  until  the  grand  scene  of 
the  first  act,  where  Mrs.  Mellish  achieved  a  triumphant  success.  She 
carried  the  audience  with  her  by  the  impassioned  fervour  which  she 
threw  into  the  part  of  Carlo tta,  and  her  splendid  declamation  brought 
out  every  beauty  of  poetic  writing.  Hughes,  as  the  favoured  lover, 
acted  well  up  to  her,  and  the  Brother  was  sufficientlv  vengeful  and 
fierce.  At  the  climax,  Carlotta's  shriek  of  despair,  when  she  rose 
from  clasping  her  lover's  lifeless  form,  was  quite  Siddonian.  She 
rushes  to  the  precipice— the  figure  is  plunged  into  the  river  (most 
of  the  spectators  believing  it  to  be  the  real  Carlotta)  ;  and  thus  enda 
the  first  act,  amidst  thunders  of  genuine  applause ! 

In  the  Trial  Scene  (the  middle  of  the  second  act),  it  might  be 
objected  that,  in  a  land  where  the  **  Code  Napoleon  "  is  established^ 
the  proceeding  should  exactly  resemble  our  British  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice ;  but,  remember,  Shakespeare  brings  the  sea  to  Bohemia,  and 
the  use  of  gunpowder  to  the  reign  of  King  John ;  moreover,  dear 
reader,  we  are  anxious  to  plead  for  our  author  in  this  particular, 
conscious  that  in  this  very  book  there  are"  similar  discrepancies. 

The  court  is  set — judge  and  jury  all  attention ;  the  innocent 
prisoner — a  poor,  stupid-looking  young  fellow — in  the  dock ;  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  ready  to  open  the  case  ;  house  interested,  and 
in  good  humour.  The  preparatory  speech  short,  that  Qrinwell  might 
have  more  play ;  he  was  received  as  he  entered  the  court  with  a 
burst  of  laughter — the  character  was  complete. 

Grinwell  felt  elated — up  to  anything — the  audience  and  himself 
as  one — his  friends  ready  to  delight  in  any  joke  he  might  oflfer.  Not 
content  with  the  point  of  the  text,  this  talented  comedian,  like  many 
a  man  led  away  by  vanity,  launched  out  into  witticisms  of  his  own^ 
on  the  elastic  nature  of  forensic  conscience,  and  the  lawyer  cutting 
short  a  defence  when  a  pleasant  dinner  engagement  was  in  view  ; 
the  more  the  house  laughed  the  stronger  his  lashings. 

At  this  unlucky  moment,  a  party  of  young  Templars,  ^yho  had 
dined  together  in  Hall,  entered  the  pit,  and  pushed  on  to  the  front 
benches.  GrinwelPs  attack  met  their  ears.  True,  Dickens  has 
written  similar  jokes  on  the  profession  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  write 
what  a  man  reads  in  his  closet  or  to  a  family  circle,  and  another  to 
utter  on  the  stage  what  is  heard  by  hundreds  with  various  feelings 
and  opinions. 
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No  sooner  did  the  young  candidates  for  legal  honours  hear  the 
libel  on  their  character  than  a  few  hisses  mingled  with  the  laughs. 
Grinwell  heeded  them  not ;  throwing  his  old  rusty  gown  over  his 
arm,  in  imitation  of  a  celebrated  counsel  of  that  day,  he  persisted 
in  his  jokes.  Then  arose  the  cry,  "  Shame  !  shame  I'*  and  then, 
**  QflF!  offr'  louder  and  louder.  No  epidemic  so  catching  as  a 
theatrical  row.  All  the  young  idlers  joined  the  cries,  "Off!  off! 
Shame !  shame  I"  not  in  the  least  knowing  for  what  they  clamoured-^ 
they  only  enjoyed  the  fun  ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  fray,  elated  with 
triumph,  drove  the  popular  actor  from  the  court.  The  scene  quickly 
changed,  and  Carlotta,  the  favourite  actress,  came  on,  appealing  to 
the  house,  with  humble  curtseys  and  sweet  smiles. 

**Eetire!  retire!"  was  the  order.  Vain  the  stick  thumpings, 
the  counter-cries  of  Charles  Mansfield's  friends  scattered  through 
the  house ;  their  shouts  were  drowned  in  the  storm.  The  stage- 
nianager  came  on  to  the  foot-lights,  with  a  very  long  face,  and 
pitiful  tones,  entreating  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  house. 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  may  I  ask — *' 

**  Withdraw  the  piece  !*'  cried  the  attacking  party,  flushed  with 
victory. 

The  manager  retired ;  another  splendid  scene  was  set  to  propi- 
tiate with  its  beauty  the  irate  band.  Vain,  vain  all  attempts  at 
jacification  ;  up  rose  the  Templars — up  rose  the  riotous  party  who 
lad  joined  them— while  in  one  furious,  united  roar,  came  the  only 
lirords,  "  Withdraw  the  piece  !*' 

After  a  few  moments,  finding  the  mob  increase,  and  apprehen- 
«ve  for  the  safety  of  his  property,  the  manager  sent  forward  a  man 
carrying  a  long  pole,  to  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  paper  bear, 
ing  in  large  letters  the  annoimcement,  "  Tim  'piece  is  withdrawn  /'* 
Down  fell  the  green  curtain  !  Three  cheers  of  victory,  and  one  more  I 
every  sound  that  human  voice  can  utter  of  exultation !  The  Temp- 
lars were  revenged;  and  Sibald,  whose  sensitive  nature  would  have 
shrunk  frdm  approving  voices,  had  to  hear  the  harsh  condemnation 
of  his  first  dramatic  effort. 

The  manager  hastened  round  to  explain  and  temporise  with  the 
author — he  was  gone  !  Charles  had  called  a  cab,  and  carried  his 
friend  back  to  Park  Street — there  his  indignant  feelings  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  philosophic  calmness  of  our  victimised  author. 
Sibald  entreated  Charles  not  to  argue  against  fate.  The  Baronet 
^as  certain  firom  the  first  that  something  would  mar  the  undertaking 
—that  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment — that  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  present  age  were  imsuited  to  his  nature.  He  must 
endure  them,  but  only  seek  contentment  within  himself. 

Far,  far  different,  was  Charles's  state  of  niin4,  when  that  honest* 
hearted  individual  read  next  morning  in  one  of  the  leading  news. 
papers  the  following  notice  :—* 
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*^ Tbsatrs. — ^Last  evening  a  Three- Act  Drama  was  produced  at  tlii»- 

popular  place  of  amuisement^  entitled  '  The  Baron's  Daughter/  The  sceneiy 
artistic,  the  dresses  superb,  and,  need  we  add,  the  acting  perfect.  Mrs, 
Hellish  the  heroine.  But  nothing  could  save  the  piece.  Made  up  of  extra- 
vagant sentiment  and  nefarious  attacks,  intended  for  wit,  on  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  we  were  glad  there  was  sufficient  spirit  in  a  British. 
public  to  hoot  these  libels  from  the  stage. 

"  They  were  put  into  Grinwell's  mouth.    We  pitied  Grinwell !  he  en- 
deavoured to  soften  them,  but  in  vain. 

'^  We  are  told  the  piece  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  aristocracy — ^we? 
advise  him  not  to  pull  down  what  his  ancestors  fought  hard  to  establish." 

On  reading  this  paragraph,  Charles  Mansfield  started  from  the; 
breakfast- table,  and  wrote  a  full  explanation  of  facts  to  the  Editor, 
containing,  for  assuranco,  his  name  and  address, />nva^e — signed  for* 
publication,  "  A  Lover  of  Justice."  It  went  into  the  waste-baskets 
The  beautiful  scenery  was  reserved  for  the  next  year's  pantomime— 
the  dresses  cut  up  for  a  new  melo-dramatic,  serio-comico  extrava* 
ganza,  entitled,  "  The  Fortunes  of  a  Frog." 

Charles's  friends,  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret  of  the  forth* 
coming  play,  all  agreed  they  were  not  surprised  at  its  failure.  Of 
course  Sir  Sibald  expressed  eccentric  opinions.  The  signal  disap- 
pointment — the  fatality  attached  to  the  Baronet's  plans— caused 
increasing  perplexity  to  his  friend,  so  anxiously  desirous  of  finding 
amusement  for  one  who  would  not  be  amused,  employment  for  one 
whose  life  was  a  waking  dream ! 

About  this  time  Charles  was  called  away  for  a  few  weeks  to- 
inspect  accounts,  and  grant  leases,  on  a  family  estate  in  York- 
shire. 

The  morning  after  his  return,  at  a  very  matutinal  hour,  Sir 
Sibald  Trevanion  called  at  his  lodgings,  and  imparted  a  resolution^ 
which  opened  the  prospect  of  the  surest  path  to  human  happiness — 
he  had  resolved  to  marry ! 

**  You  are  right,"  replied  Charles,  delighted  to  think  the  heavy 
stone  he  vainly  tried  to  roll  up  would  now  be  readily  moved  by  a 
beloved  and  loving  wife — *  *  you  are  right,  my  dear  friend !  You  will 
have  some  one  to  please  instead  of  yourself,  and  find  it  easier.  Who 
is  the  lady  ?" 

**  Charles,"  rejoined  Sir  Sibald,  **  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
woman  I  could  love  with  that  devotion  of  which  my  nature  is  cap- 
able, and  which  I  long  to  bestow.  The  dress,  the  glare,  the  challenge^ 
for  man's  notice,  which  prevails  in  females,  is,  to  my  taste,  vulgar. 
Would  that  I  could  find  that  retiring  modesty,  hiding  its  beauty  with 
a  bashful  veil  at  the  approach  of  man's  admiration,  a  mind  unso- 
phisticated, unspoilt  by  the  world's  degrading  lessons!" 

"  Exactly  so  !"  said  Charles,  thoughtfully  ;  then  he  paused. 

"  Such  a  girl  I  could  worship,"  continued  the  Baronet. 
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"  Of  course !"  said  Charles ;  and  he  took  two  turns  across  the 
room,  in  deeper  thought  than  he  had  ever  indulged  during  his  life ; 
then  he  stopped,  and  confronted  his  friend.  '^  Now,  Sibald,"  he 
began,  **  you  need  not  mind  what  I  am  going  to  say — at  any  rate, 
donot  be  offended." 

"  Offsnded  by  you,  Charles  ?    Impossible !" 
''  I  am  sure  you  will  not,"  replied  Mansfield,  grasping  his 
feiend's  hand  with  hearty  frankness.     **  Well,   then,  it  strikes  me 
you  might  be  very  happy  with  my  sister." 
"  Eveline  is  a  chUd." 

"  Time  runs  on,  Sibald  :  Eveline  will  be  seventeen  in  October  ; 
Quuiy  girls  are  married  at  that  age." 

**  Nothing  in  this  world  could  exceed  my  happiness  in  being 
«o%,  as  I  am  in  heart,  your  brother  !" 

"  You  must  not  think,  my  dear  Sibald,  I  wish  to  push  my 

sister.    It  does  seem  odd  that  I  should  mention  her  ;  indeed,  you 

are  the  only  man  to  whom,  at  her  tender  age,  I  would  entrust  her. 

Brothers  are  no  judges ;   but  Aunt  Mansfield  says  she  is  a  very 

pretty  girl.     She  came  up  from  Hastings  last  week,  where  she  has 

heen  with  a  lady  and  her  daughters.  She  was  such  a  delicate  child, 

^e  thought  that  better  than  a  regular  school.     My  aunt  does  not 

^tend  she  should  return,  being  too  young  to  be  presented.     From 

her  mother's  marriage-settlement,  Eveline's  fortune  is  seven  thou- 

®^xk1  pounds  ;  I  shall  make  it  ten,  and  give  her  jewels." 

**  Talk  not  of  fortune!"  exclaimed  Sibald.     **  Shall  I  possess 
*ieT  first  affections  1" 

"Really,  that  is  an  awkward  point,"  said  Charles,  laughing; 
I  hear  much  of  a  white  kitten,  and  a  German  canary.  Except 
*lxese  rivals,  you  are  seciu^e.  Seriously,  my  dear  Sibald,  she  knows 
^Cithing  of  love.  Eveline  has  never  been  with  other  girls  to  imbibe 
l^ireoocious  ideas.  Her  first  love  lesson  will  be  from  a  husband  ;— 
^on  must  teach  her." 

"  What  precious  hopes  you  open  to  my  heart !"  said  the  ardent 
Enthusiast.     **  When  will  you  permit  me  to  meet  your  sister  1" 

**  To-day,  if  you  will,"  replied  Charles.  "  Drop  in  here  at 
^even  o'clock.  I  shall  ask  Aunt  Mansfield  to  dine  with  me,  and 
Viring  Eveline.  My  uncle,  I  know,  is  going  to  a  reception  banquet 
^t  the  club.  But  remember,  Sibald,  you  are  not  bound  by  anything 
"We  have  said.  When  you  have  seen  Eveline,  should  you  still  enter- 
tain the  subject,  we  can  talk  more  about  it." 

With  these  words,  and  a  reminder  to  be  punctual  at  seveuy 

Charles  Mansfield  parted  from  his  friend  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

Sibald  wandered  forth  through  the  park  too  enraptured  by  fancy 

to  endure  the  idlers  of  fashion  who  began  to  throng  there  \  he  chose 

the  most  remote  secluded  spot  in  Kensington  Gkirdens ;  there  he 
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sat  down  to  feed  his  thoughts  with  fond  imaginings,  though  certain 
of  beholding  the  original  that  very  evening.  He  waited  not  for  the 
reality,  but  began  to  picture  a  being  according  to  his  own  fancy— a 
Byronic  creature— innocent  and  pure ;  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
blended  with  the  fervent  passions  of  impulsive  womanhood.  Was 
she  a  brunette  ?     Did  she 

*'  Walk  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  southern  climes  and  Btarry  skies  ; 
While  all  that's  dark,  and  all  that's  bright, 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

Or  was  Eveline  a  tender  blonde  ? 

"  That  eye  in  liquid  circles  moving. 
That  cheek  abash'd  at  man's  approving  ; 
The  one  love's  arrows  darting  round, 
The  other  blusliing  at  the  wound." 

As  Sir  Sibald  gave  emphatic  utterance  to  these  quotations,  two 
nursemaids,  with  their  respective  young  broods,  passed  by. 

"  Nancy,  that's  a  play-actor,"  said  one  of  them. 

**  Most  likely,  Susan.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  ain't  Mr.  Buck- 
stone.  I  seed  him  once  at  the  'Delphi,  and  he  split  my  sides  with 
laughing." 

"  No,  Nancy  ;  Mr.  Buckstone  is  in  the  comedy  line ;  this  here 
one  is  in  the  tragedy  compartment ;  don't  you  see  how  he  flashes 
his  Iieyes,  and  throws  out  his  harms  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Susan ;  it  was  beautiful  when  he  said,  *  And  all 
what's  black,  and  all  what's  white,  meets  in  the  casket  of  her 
heyes!'" 

"  Yes,  Nancy ;  but  the  best  was — *  She  walked  on  duty  all  the 
night.'     Didn't  he  say  that  grand  ]" 

"  Oh,  grand  indeed  !  Not  common  talk,  what  everybody  un- 
derstands. Let  us  go  aud  hear  some  more  of  it."  But  the  enthu- 
siast was  gone  ;  a  distant  church  clock  told  Sir  Sibald  it  was  time  to 
return  to  his  hotel  aud  dre.ss  for  dinner. 

Had  the  young  Baronet  been  a  vain  man  he  might  assuredly 
have  gratified  his  feelmgs  at  the  looking-glass  before  he  went  to 
Curzon  Street.  Excitement  had  given  animation  to  his  fine  features, 
a  charm  they  usually  wanted ;  in  truth,  he  looked  and  moved  a 
lover  few  women's  hearts  could  resist.  But  Sibald's  thoughts  were 
only  occupied  by  the  coming  interview ;  with  impatient  eagerness 
he  repaired  to  Charles's  lodging.  The  drawing-room  was  untenanted 
—the  blinds  drawn  down — the  candles  not  yet  lighted.  Charles 
had  ridden  some  miles  out  of  town  to  be  present  at  a  trotting-match ; 
the  ladies  not  yet  arrived.  Sibald  chose  a  remote  comer  in  the 
back  drawing-room,  where  a  smart  fire  threw  an  uncertain  light  in 
the  apartment. 
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Twenty  minutes  elapsed  ;  then  a  thundering  knock  ;  a  dashing 
open  barouche  stopped  at  the  door ;  then  the  peculiar  sweep  of 
female  drapery  on  the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  followed  by  a  tall, 
slender  girl,  entered  the  front  room — just  returned  from  their  morn- 
ing drive. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  was  perfectly  aware  that  Sibald  was  in  the  next 
room,  though  he  did  not  rise ;  but  she  afifected  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
presence.  Between  the  young  Baronet  and  herself  had  always 
existed  a  certain  polite  aversion.  Sibald  thought  her  heartless, 
worldly,  and  sarcastic.  She  resented  his  influence  with  her  nephew. 
(Having  reigned  despotic  thirty  years  over  the  gallant  colonel,  she 
felt  it  hard  not  to  manage  "  a  boy  like  Charles  "). 

Assuming  a  **  quite-at-home  "  air,  Mrs.  Mimsfield  drew  up  a 
blind,  went  to  one  of  the  pier-glasses,  and,  while  taking  off  her 
bonnet  and  mantle,  beheld  Sir  Sibald*  s  eyes  intently  fixed  on  Eve- 
line, who  was  performing  the  same  ceremonies  of  the  toilet  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

"  It  is  really  provoking  in  your  brother  to  make  it  late  to-day," 
said  her  aunt,  still  confronting  the  glass.  **  I  wish  we  had  dined 
cjuietly  at  home.  I  told  him  when  he  insisted  on  our  coming,  that 
"^e  must  have  time  to  dress  for  the  opera.  I  hate  to  be  hurried, 
^uod  really  you  must  not  lose  the  first  act  of  the  ballet." 

"  Is  Miss  Mansfield  so  much  pleased  with  the  French  ballet  1'* 
<6aid  the  Baronet. 

**  Oh,  Sir  Sibald !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mansfield,  turning  round 
^th  a  well-acted  start  of  surprise.  **  You  are  kind  enough  to 
favour  us  with  your  notice !  Miss  Mansfield,  I  trust,  likes  what- 
-ever  the  rest  of  the  world  likes.  I  should  much  regret  to  see 
singularity  of  taste  in  so  young  a  lady." 

"  But  if  the  taste  was  artificial  and  bad  ?" 
**  I  never  argue,"  replied  the  lady ;  **  it  is  too  much  trouble, 
especially  with  philosophers.     AU  I  wish  is,  that  Charles  would 
<X)me  home,  and  let  us  have  dinner." 

"  My  brother  said  half-past  seven."  These,  the  first  words 
Eveline  had  spoken,  were  in  defence  of  the  absent.  Sibald  felt 
pleased  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  well-known  knock  was  heard,  and 
Charles,  (having  taken  only  ten  minutes  to  change  his  dress),  all 
smiles  and  good  humour,  joined  his  guests,  his  first  question — 
"  Aunt,  have  you  introduced  Sir  Sibald?" 
"  Mrs.  Mansfield  has  not  done  me  that  honour,"  replied  the 
Baronet. 

•*  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  Charles ;  '*  that  pleasure,  then,  be 
mine." 

Taking  Sibald's  hand,  he  led  him  across  the  room  to  the  table 
irfaere  Evdine  sat  amusing  herself  with  a  book  of  fine  engravings. 
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'<  Eveline,  my  love/'  he  said,  with  marked  expression,  '*  this  is 
my  dearest  friend.  Sir  Sibald  Trevanion ;  as  a  friend,  give  him 
welcome." 

Sir  Sihald  bowed  in  a  very  earnest  maifher.  The  young  lady 
rose^  and  with  a  grace  rendered  more  touching  by  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  her  appearance,  curtsied  very  low,  but  could  summoa 
no  words  in  reply. 

''  Have  you  been  long  here  1"  said  Charles,  to  his  friend. 

'*  Long  enough,  unfortunately,  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Mrs. 
Mansfield." 

*  *  Then  be  reconciled  as  you  hand  her  to  dinner."  Thus  sayings 
and  dinner  announced,  Charles,  with  his  sister,  followed  the  dissi- 
milating  pair. 

A  round  dining. table  brings  your  party  into  close  contact,  de- 
lightful with  intimate  friends,  otherwise,  rather  trying.  As  Sir 
Sibald  thus  beheld  the  real,  loving  Eveline,  she  most  probably  fell 
short  of  the  ideal  being  his  morning  dreams  had  depicted ;  yet  Eve- 
line was  a  very  pretty  girl ; — a  pure,  delicate  complexion,  the  fea- 
tures small  and  pronounced ;  the  hazel  eyes,  diligently  cast  down, 
preventing  any  marked  expression,  but  harmonising  with  the  general 
softness  of  the  countenance ;  the  whole  appearance,  that  of  a  tall^ 
childish  girl,  very  shy  before  company.  Still,  there  was  an  innate 
gracefulness — something  so  truly  modest  and  refined — that  Sibald's 
feelings  and  judgment  were  won,  in  the  absence  of  imaginary 
charms. 

The  moment  the  ladies  left  the  room,  he  entreated  Charles  to 
remove  Eveline  from  the  authority  and  precepts  of  Mrs.  Mansfield. 

"  Sacrifice  not  her  pure,  sensitive  nature,  to  the  hardening 
influences  of  Fashion !" 

"  Are  you  resolved  to  claim  an  interest  in  my  sister  1" 

*  *  I  claim  her  as  my  wife,  if  she  accepts  my  love, ' '  replied  Sibald. 
**  Surely,  for,  as  I  hope,  the  brief  interval  before  her  marriage  she 
may  remain  with  you." 

*  *  Be  it  as  you  will.  She  slvaU  remain  here.  I  have  the  right 
to  direct.  Mrs.  Mansfield  is  not  my  sister's  guardian  though  her 
husband  was  mine." 

**  Charles,  be  prepared  for  her  strong  opposition  to  the  match. 
Your  aunt's  dislike  towards  me  is  too  marked  to  be  mistaken." 

"  Sibald,  I  promise  you  Eveline  shall  remain  here  until  you 
have  wooed  and  won  her.  My  aunt  has  no  right  to  interfere.  I 
shall  settle  the  business  this  very  night." 

Though  young  Mansfield  went  forth  to  the  combat  with  the  front 
of  a  lion,  he  rather  dreaded  it.  The  ladies  were  sipping  coffee— the 
carriage  at  the  door. 

Charles,  rather  confused  by  the^sharp  glance  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
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eye,  hastily  requested  to  speak  with  her.  She  followed  her  nephew 
into  the  back  drawing-room  with  a  lofty  aspect ;  he  closed  the  fold- 
ing-doors ;  he  began  to  speak — she  stopped  him. 

*^  Spare  explanations,  Charles !     I  saw  the  whole  plan  imme- 
diately.   Ton  are  extremely  wrong  in  sacrificing  the  poor  girl  to- 
that  eccentric  mortal." 

''  Eveline  is  free  ;  she  can  refuse  him." 

"  She !  poor  child,  what  does  she  know  about  him  1  She  will 
do  as  you  bid  her,  and  be  miserable.  Had  you  allowed  your  sister 
to  remain  with  me,  I  should  have  brought  her  out  properly  next 
year,  and  at  eighteen  she  would  have  made  a  splendid  match.  But 
take  your  own  way ;  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  My 
carriage  is  come — good  night !  Of  course,  Eveline  will  now  be  with 
you.    I  have  no  wish  to  superintend  the  courtship." 

Betuming  for  an  instant  to  the  front  room,  Mrs.  Mansfield  gave 
£veline  an  affectionate  kiss,  and,  refusing  Charles's  arm,  hastened 
down  stairs,  drove  home,  and  dressed  for  the  opera. 

Charles  rejoined  his  friend,  passing  a  hasty  remark  to  Eveline, 

tlxat,  as  the  evening  was  chilly,  she  must  not  go  out.     Sir  Sibald* 

px^cssed  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Mansfield  received  the 

'Notice.  Charles  passed  the  question  over  as  well  as  he  could,  merely 

su.yng  that  his  aunt  thought  Eveline  too  young  to  marry  ;  evading 

■^ciore  decided  objections,  Charles  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

-K^eline  played  very  prettily  on  the  harp — ^her  brother  had  purchased 

^^^  against  she  came  home ;  and  in  a  sweet  warbling  voice  she 

^^•Ould  sing  plaintive  or  lively  airs ;  but  this  evening  her  voice  trem- 

"Xed,  and  was  out  of  tune.     The  failure,  however,  was  of  little  con- 

^•^quence  ;  Sibald  knew  nothing  of  music ;  all  he  thought  in  the 

I^cresent  instance  was,  that  Evelme  showed  amiable  feeling  in  trying 

'^^^  please  others.    Charles  was  glad  when  his  friend  took  leave.    At 

^^Jf-past  eleven,  Eveline's  servant,  a  faithful  creature,  who  had 

•^^Tireed  her  fragile  childhood,  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  lighted' 

^^i^ndle  to  attend  the  young  lady  to  the  bedroom  prepared  for  her. 

"  You  need  not  wait,  Anne,"  said  Charles.  **  Go  to  my  sister's 
^>)om;  she  will  soon  come." 

Closing  the  door,  he  turned  to  Eveline,  with  a  delighted  face 
^Jid  informed  her,  that  on  the  following  day  she  must  be  prepared  ta 
^^eceive  his  friend's  proposal. 

Eveline  received  the  intelligence  in  a  very  different  manner 
^£rom  the  tranquil  acquiescence  her  brother  expected. 

**  Impossible !"  she  exclaimed,  with  agitation.  "  You  are  jest- 
ing !     It  is  impossible  ! " 

"  Impossible  ?  Why,  my  little  lily  bird  1  Why  should  not  a 
young  man  wish  to  marry  snch  a  sweet,  affectionate,  dear  girl,  as 
my  Eveline  ?"   The  happy  brother  laid  his  hand  on  her  silky  brown- 
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tresses,  and  kissed  her  fondly.     "  It  is  quite  true,  dear.  Sir  Sibald 
will  tell  you  so  himself  to-morrow." 

**  Oh,  Charles  !  I  am  not  worthy  of  him— so  good  1  so  noble« 
hearted!" 

"In  two  hours  you  have  made  wonderful  discoveries,"  said 
Oharles,  laughing. 

**  The  moment  he  spoke,"  she  continued,  her  swimming  eyes 
kindling  with  emotion,  "  I  felt  what  a  superior  being  he  is ;  every 
word  he  utters  goes  to  the  heart ;  you  feel  it  is  right.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  homeless  poor,  and  their  sufferings,  and  what  might  be 
done  if  we  thought  about  them,  oh !  it  was  like  a  divine  Mend, 
pleading  for  them." 

The  young  girl  paused,  abashed  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice 
in  his  praise. 

If  Sibald  could  have  seen  her  then ! 

*'  I  am  so  glad  you  like  him^"  said  Charles,  rather  surprised  by 
this  burst  of  animation  from  his  timid  sister.  *'  Though  not  a  Di- 
vinity, Sibald  is  a  good-hearted  fellow.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very 
happy  together.  He  is  rather  peculiar  in  some  ideas ;  but  young 
as  you  are,  my  dear,  you  must  not  contradict  him." 

"  Who  would  dare  ?"  exclaimed  Eveline. 

"  I  dare  very  often,"  replied  her  brother.  **  However,  I  am 
truly  happy  in  the  prospect  of  your  marriage.  God  bless  you,  dar. 
ling!  go  and  dream  of  Sibald."  Having  parted  from  his  sister, 
Charles  Mansfield  retired  to  rest. 

"  They  were  certainly  made  for  each  other,"  was  the  last  thought 
he  whispered  to  his  pillow. 

When  Mrs.  Mansfield  returned  from  the  opera,  and  informed  her 
husband  of  the  projected  marriage,  the  Colonel  shook  his  head,  and 
called  the  plan  very  silly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  repUed  his  wife,  "  it  is  rather  hard,  after  the 
pains  and  care  I  have  taken,  to  deny  me  the  gratification  of  intro- 
ducing her.  She  will  be  quite  thrown  away  on  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Sibald ;  the  last  person  on  earth  to^make  her  happy," 

Mrs.  Mansfield  was  a  well-intentioned  woman ;  rather  cold  and 
worldly  in  her  feeling ;  with  an  easy-tempered  husband ;  no  family, 
and  abundant  means  for  the  frivolities  of  life ;  still  she  had  done 
her  duty  by  the  little  orphan. 

Eveline's  delicate  health  not  allowing  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
she  was  placed  at  the  seaside,  under  the  care  of  a  lady  and  daughters. 
The  progress  of  education,  and  simple  pleasures,  filled  her  young 
life,  sheltered  from  the  influence  of  other  girls,  whose  ideas  might 
have  destroyed  that  first  beautiful,  tender  down,  which  nature  places 
roimd  the  thoughts  of  girlhood.  A  novel  she  had  never  read  j  never 
conversed  with  any  man  except  Charles  and  her  Uncle  MansfieH ; 
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nor  had  any  notion  of  love  ever  entered  her  mind.  The  Mansfields 
had  a  villa  at  Malvern,  where  Eveline  passed  the  summer  holidays — 
at  Christmas,  a  week  in  London,  to  see  the  pantomimes,  and  draw 
twelfth  cake, — such  had  been  her  life ;  such  the  girl  called,  unpre- 
pared, to  fulfil  the  most  important  duties  of  woman's  life. 

Charles  argued,  that  his  sister's  extreme  youth  and  inexperience 
were  much  in  favour  of  her  wedded  happiness.  **  A  husband  will 
mould  her  to  his  own  ideas  more  easily  than  if  he  had  to  contend 
with  formed  opinions."  This  was  always  the  end  of  any  diflference 
with  his  imcle  and  aunt  on  the  subject.  But  we  return  from  vague 
opinions  to  realities. 

The  day  after  he  first  met  Miss  Mansfield,  the  Baronet  offered 
her  his  heart  and  hand;  with  timid  emotion  she  accepted  them. 
For  awhile  the  novelty  of  his  position  and  the  interesting  graces  of  his 
promised  bride,  made  the  lover  resolve  to  be  happy.  Vain  hope  ! 
£eader,  if,  in  your  journey  through  life,  you  ever  met  a  genuine 
self. tormentor,  you  will  know  how  futile  the  resolution ;  you  will 
remember  with  what  tenacity  such  a  man  solves  everything  into  his 
own  misery.  Say,  that  Heaven  has  greatly  prosper^  his  lot — that 
lie  is  surrounded  with  blessings — what  then  ?  A  moral  blindness 
is  on  his  heart ;  blessings  are  unseen.  Had  Sir  Sibald  searched  the 
"wide  world  round,  he  could  not  have  found  another  wife  so  expressly 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits.  But  he  would  not  acknowledge 
tihis ;  he  endeavoured  to  test  her  feelings,  to  discover  something 
adverse  to  his  future  happiness  in  her  temper  ;  and  although  each 
day  he  loved  her  more,  the  more  he  probed  for  disappointment. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  which  had  to  decide  her  destiny  in 
life,  Eveline  Mansfield  was  in  mind  and  feelings  a  child — a  sweet- 
tempered,  docile,  lively  being — accomplished,  graceful,  and  afiec- 
tionate.  She  met  him — she  heard  the  deep  tone  of  his  impressive 
voice,  the  sentiments  it  expressed  seemed  to  elevate  his  nature ;  and 
when  told  to  love  this  man,  the  sudden  tide  of  woman's  feelings 
rushed  upon  her — sudden,  painful,  overwhelming.  The  trembling 
girl,  frightened  by  the  new  emotion,  shrunk  into  silence  !  conscious 
feelings  heaved  her  bosom  and  chained  her  tongue ;  no  longer  the 
merry  laugh,  the  thoughtless  words,  free  and  happy,  marked  her 
tender  age ;  constant  communion  with  a  high-wrought  mind  like 
Sibald's,  his  fascinating  person — nay,  even  his  wayward  temper — 
entirely  subdued  Eveline.  As  her  affection  grew  more  intense,  so 
did  the  dread  increase  of  giving  pain  or  displeasure  to  a  nature  she 
could  not  understand;  anxious  days,  too  often  sleepless  nights, 
robbed  her  countenance  of  its  youthful  smiles,  her  heart  of  rest  and 
peftce. 

When  the  glance  of  his  melancholy  dark  eye  fell  on  her,  how 
did  Eveline  long  to  say,  "  Sibald!  Sibald!  let  me  try  to  solace 
your  heart  I" 
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She  dared  not ;  a  strange  fear  came  over  her.  Often  when  hia 
footsteps  approached,  she  left  the  room,  waiting  for  composure  to 
vmeet  him. 

This  timidity — ^young  love's  first  blossom— was  construed  bj 
Sibald  into  want  of  feeling. 

''She  is  heartless!"  mentally  exclaimed  the  self-tormentor. 
^*^  An  automaton  of  fashionable  life!  a  worthy  pupil  of  Mrs.  Mans- 
field !  Yet  it  is  not  her  fault  being  incapable  of  strong  affection. 
-She  cannot  comprehend  the  yearning  of  my  heart !  She  shall  never 
suspect  the  void !  I  will  study  to  promote  her  happiness,  thougl 
she  can  never  contribute  to  mine !" 

Charles  saw  no  cloud  in  the  sky.  Sibald  was  always  by  Eve- 
line's side  ;  early  walks  or  rides— summer  drives^ — he  was  always 
in  attendance ;  or,  when  at  home,  he  would  read  to  her — ^not  for 
the  delight  of  pleasing  or  instructing  her,  but  to  watch  her  feelingSj 
to  discover  if  she  were  interested  in  the  right  place,  or  whether  the 
characters  and  events  produced  the  proper  sympathy.  Poor  Eveline 
only  felt  that  he  was  near !  she  heard  his  voice !  and  the  throb, 
bings  of  her  heart  alone  made  answer. 

Occasional  family  dinner  meetings  at  the  Mansfields  were  almost 
the  only  opportunities  Mrs.  Mansfield  availed  herself  of  for  seeing 
her  niece.  One  day,  Charles  being  engaged  to  a  bachelor  party, 
requested  his  aunt  to  dine  with  Eveline— Sibald  would  be  there. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  was  going  that  evening  to  a  party,  where  some 
eminent  musical  professionals  were  expected.  When  her  carriage 
came,  and  she  rose  to  leave,  she  said — 

**  I  wish,  Eveline,  you  could  have  gone  with  me ;  there  will  be 
several  girls  there  who  are  not  out." 

Sibald  handed  the  lady  to  the  carriage,  and  returned  up  stairs. 

"  It  pains,  it  grieves  me,  Eveline,"  then  he  said,  mournfully, 
**  to  be  a  bar  to  your  pleasures.  Yes,  it  is  too  true !  my  presence 
hindered  your  enjoyment  of  hours  suited  to  your  taste.  I  marked 
your  wishful  glance  when  Mrs.  Mansfield  spoke  of  the  gay  assembly. 
Be  assured  when,  as  a  husband,  I  might  claim  authority,  I  will  never 
prevent  you  from  sharing  the  amusements  in  which  you  delight." 

Eveline  should  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and 
assured  the  wayward  lover  that  his  presence  was  the  only  pleasure 
she  desired ;  but  his  tone  and  manner  were  so  sad  and  reproachful, 
that  the  poor  girl  was  utterly  unable  to  speak  ;  she  sat  mute  and 
trembling,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  no  look^  no  sweet  whisper, 
assured  him  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Heartless  !  heartless !"  he  cried,  starting  up  in  a  transport  of 
woe.  Then,  in  an  altered  tone,  ''  Pardon  me.  Miss  Mansfield!  I 
meant  not  to  offend.  I  will  no  longer  inflict  my  presence—"  and 
he  abruptly  left  the  house. 
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Charles  was  late ;  two  o'clock  when  ho  put  in  his  latch-key. 
As  he  passed  the  drawing-room  door,  in  going  up  to  bis  room,  he 
saw  candles  still  alight,  and,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  found  his  sister. 
She  called  to  him  &intly. 

"  My  dear  creature,  why  are  you  not  in  bed  T*  said  her  brother, 
taking  her  cold  trembling  hand. 

**  I  have  sat  up  to  speak  to  you,"  she  replied ;  "  I  must, 
Charles — I  must !"  as  she  wrung  his  hand,  it  was  flooded  with  bum. 
ing  tears.     He  was  alarmed. 

**  Dear  Eveline  !  what  is  it  1  Is  Sibald  ill  ?  He  looked  very 
pale  to-day." 

«*  No — ^no,  Charles."  Here  a  burst  of  sobs  shook  her  frame  ;  she 
sank  down  beside  her  brother,  who  tenderly  supported  her.  * '  Oh, 
dbarles!"  at  last  she  said,  subduing  the  paroxysm  of  sobbing,  the 
words  broken  amid  a  firesh  gush  of  tears,  **  he  loves  me  not !"  The 
jpoor  girl  looked  up  in  Charles's  face — the  story  of  her  misery  was 
told! 

^'  Ridiculous  nonsense  ! "  said  her  brother,  relieved  to  think  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  this  excitement.  "Not  love  you!  Why 
should  he  ask  to  marry  you  ? — a  young  man,  who,  by  birth,  talents, 
and  position,  might  have  married  a  duke's  daughter  I" 

^' He  loves  me  not!"  Eveline  repeated,  in  a  calmer  manner, 
yet  fixed  in  the  belief.     "  And  I  love  him  so  dearly !" 

Charles  was  too  fond  of  his  sister  to  be  really  angry,  but  judged 
it  proper  to  appear  so. 

*'  Eveline," — ^he  spoke  very  sternly — "  I  waun  you,  if  you  will 
inflict  such  scenes  on  Sir  Sibald,  his  ideas  of  female  delicacy  are  so 
strict,  that  he  will  break  off  the  match ;  then  you  will  have  made 
yourself  and  me  sufficiently  ridiculous.  My  friend  chose  you,  not 
for  your  pretty  face,  which  you  are  trjring  to  spoil,  but  because  he 
thought  you  free  from  the  airs  or  the  whims  of  fantastical  young 
ladies." 

'*  I  am  not  worthy  of  him — I  feel  that  I  am  not,"  said  Eveline. 
^'  And  if  he  knew  how  dearly  I  love  him,  and  would  die  to  please 
him  " — (here  i^ain  she  burst  into  tears)—"  he  would  not  call  me 
heartless  if  he  loved  me  !" 

Ah,  Eveline !  in  a  mother's  bosom  couldest  thou  hide  thy  tear- 
worn  blushing  fieu^e !  While  nestled  there,  thy  young  arms  clasped 
round  her  waist,  she  would  have  whispered  soothing  words  to  thee 
— ^told  thee  these  new  alarms  in  thy  virgin  breast  were  the  germs 
of  future  joys,  of  sacred  affections,  the  fruition  of  love !  There  was 
no  such  comforter  for  thee.  Oh !  might  Sibald  know  thy  heart ! 
might  thy  beloved  one  feel  that  his  sweet  smile  was  paradise  to 
thee !  that  the  fear  of  giving  him  one  moment's  pain  alone  caused 
thy  silence !  with  grateful  adoration  would  he  have  knelt  at  thy 
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feet,  Eveline^  and  poured  out  his  heaxt  in  blessings  upon  thee.  Wil 
no  kind  angel  whisper  it  to  his  dreams  ?  Alas !  he  is  left  in  com- 
plete delusion.  Charles,  inexperienced  as  to  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling  that  marked  the  peculiar  character  of  his  Mend,  but  conver- 
sant with  Sibald's  fastidious  notions  of  women,  feared  that  any  im- 
pulsive  feelings  would  disgust  him,  and  resolved  to  crush  them  in 
his  sister. 

''  What  business  has  a  girl  to  think  of  love  until  she  is  married, 
far  less  to  talk  of  it  V*  he  said,  in  the  same  authoritative  tones.  '  ^  I 
never  thought  a  sister  of  mine  could  be  so  forward." 

As  he  uttered  this  reproach,  Eveline*s  face,  neck,  and  arms^ 
flushed  deeply ;  her  tears  were  dried  in  a  moment. 

"  Good  night,  Charles,"  she  spoke,  gently,  but  very  calmly. 
"  Be  assured,  neither  you  nor  Sir  Sibald  shall  have  my  feelings 
thrust  upon  you." 

There  was  a  proud  dignity  in  her  manner  Charles  had  never 
before  seen.  It  is  true,  when  she  reached  her  chamber,  when  no 
eye  could  see,  or  ear  hear,  while  her  prayers  ascended  to  the  Throne 
of  Mercy,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.  But  Eveline's  character, 
with  all  her  timid  gentleness,  possessed  a  virtuous  strength,  a  higher 
tonejthan  uFual  at  her  age.  Charles  had  called  her  "  a  forward  girV* 
She  had  to  conquer  this  opinion  ;  she  resolved  to  do  so.  When  she 
rose  from  a  sleepless  bed,  Eveline  Mansfield  felt  she  could  act  the 
part  which  her  brother  and  the  world  seemed  to  require. 

Sibald  met  her  that  day  with  more  tenderness  of  manner  than 
usually  marked  his  greeting.  He  saw  her  pale  cheek,  and  tear- 
swollen  eyelids ;  he  remembered  he  had  spoken  harshly,  and  parted 
from  her  abruptly.  His  kindly  heart  was  touched ;  but  the  girl 
who  would  the  previous  day  have  sunk  into  his  arms,  now  received 
the  caress  with  coldness.  Charles  was  present.  Never  again  would 
he  call  her  ^^  a  forward  girV  Every  hour  only  tended  to  convince 
Sibald  that  his  first  opinion  was  true,  and  that  Eveline  was  incapable 
of  strong  affection ;  too  proud  to  sue  for  the  tenderness  that  he 
felt  he  deserved,  and  in  spite  of  his  determination  to  stand  by  his 
fate,  an  occasional  cloud  was  on  his  brow. 

**  They  are  both  very  whimsical,"  thought  Charles ;  **  just  alike. 
When  they  are  married  it  will  be  all  right :  the  sooner  the  better." 

One  favourable  change  arose  on  the  aspect.  Mrs.  Mansfield,  like 
a  woman  of  the  world,  when  the  marriage  was  finally  settled,  made 
no  further  objections,  behaving  towards  Sibald  with  friendly  polite- 
ness, and  testifying  a  maternal  affection  for  the  girl  to  whom  she 
acted  as  a  mother. . 

As  the  time  drew  near,  she  was  frequently  at  the  house — super. 
intending  the  trousseau,  selecting  the  bridesmaids,  and,  with  a  good 
grace,  fulfilling  all  matronly  duties. 
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Charles,  having  lately  purchased  a  small  property  near  Windsor 
—Beech  Lodge — ^it  was  arranged  that  the  newly- wedded  pair  should 
go  there  for  a  few  weeks,  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Trevanion  Hall- 
All  is  prepared  ; — the  settlements  are  drawn— the  jewels  reset— the 
day  fixed. 

Eveline !  that  day  will  seal  your  fate !  weal  or  woe  for  a  heart 
like  yours  ;  more  tender,  more  afifectionate,  more  timid,  there  could 
not  be ;  yet  deep  though tfulness — unusual  at  her  girlish  years- 
possessed  Eveline  Mansfield's  spirit ;  and  when  she  retired  to  rest 
on  the  eve  of  her  bridal,  who  could  have  fathomed  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  wedding-morning,  bright  and  cloudless,  gave  promise  of  a 
lovely  day — a  welcome  omen  of  felicity.  Mrs.  Mansfield  came  very 
early,  partook  of  the  petit  dijeuner^  and  lent  her  assistance  at  the 
toilet  of  the  bride.  Eveline  draped,  wreathed,  and  veiled,  resembled 
some  fancied  marble  statue  of  Juliet ;  had  the  heart  been  searched, 
Juliet's  fatal,  fond  idolatry,  would  have  stamped  the  likeness — the 
statue,  not  the  eye  —the  woman  was  impenetrably  concealed. 

As  Sibald  stood  by  her  side  at  the  altar,  he  watched  with  in- 
tense anxiety  for  some  sign  of  emotion :  there  was  none,  not  the 
slightest.  She  bowed  assent  to  the  holy  vow,  but  uttered  no  word ; 
yet,  since  Eveline  stood  there,  a  mighty  rush  of  feelings  had  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery ;  fear  and  joy,  hopes,  doubts,  and  passions 
assailed  her  breast.  She  endured  that  inward  tempest,  resolved  to 
betray  no  weakness ;  but  at  the  last — all  else  concluded— when  the 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  with  impressive  voice  and  outstretched 
hands,  pronounced  the  fiat  of  the  Church,  "  man  and  wife," — Sibald 
herSf  she  his, — then  the  tenacity  by  which  the  poor  girl  had 
kept  back  her  feelings,  suddenly  gave  way — the  tide  of  rapture  was 
too  high — the  swelling  heart  could  bear  no  more, — with  one  sob, 
breathless  and  fainting,  she  fell  back  into  her  brother's  arms ! 

Water !     Essences  !     The  vestry — a  scene  ! 

The  bridegroom  was  miserably  shocked  !  He  could  scarcely  bear 
to  follow  the  agitated  party,  which,  with  tender^care,  assisted  in  re- 
storing the  unconscious  bride.  Sir  Sibald  fully  believed  that  re- 
pognance  to  the  marriage  was  the  cause  of  her  emotion ;  that  she 
would  never  have  consented,  but  for  fear  of  her  brother ;  and  that 
when  irrevocably  united,  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  aversion. 
Had  he  reached  the  climax  of  distress  1     No  ! 

Lady  Trevanion  soon  recovered :  she  declared  herself  perfectly 
well,  and  the  party  drove  off  to  Colonel  Mansfield's  house,  Mrs. 
Maiifield,  as  nearest  female  relative,  having  insisted  on  her  privi- 
lege of  giving  the  wedding-breakfast. 
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These  are  usually  dull  thinejs,  but  this  was  quite  an  exception; 
— the  Colonel  so  hospitable ;  his  wife  in  her  favourite  element,  sur- 
rounded by  fashionable  friends ;  honest  Charles,  in  such  exuberant 
spirits — he  hugged  his  sister,  he  kissed  the  bridesmaids,  he  kissed 
his  aunt,  he  niade  and  called  for  speeches. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  Baronet's  elegant  charic)t,  with  a  splendid 
set  of  greys,  arrived  ;  the  bride  had  retired  to  change  her  dress  ;  Sir 
Sibald  and  her  brotlier  are  waiting  in  the  hall ;  a  crowd  of  spectators 
are  cheeripg  loudly,  as  close  to  the  carriage  a.s  the  police  allowed. 
Eveline  comes  ! — the  carriage-door  opens — all  the  party  assemble  to 
take  leave  of  the  liappy  pair — Charles  hands  his  sister  in — the 
bridegi'oom  follows — *'Re;u]y!'*  shouts  the  servant  in  the  dickey 
behind — and  off  to  Windsor  ! 

A  thousand  mixed  feelinirs  rose  in  Sibald's  breast  when  he  con- 
sidered  himself  the  pr(>toctor  of  that  young  creature.  *'  I  will  be 
kind  to  her,"  thought  ho  ;  "  it  is  not  her  fault  that  she  cannot  love 
me.'*  His  reflections  were  >\\\  ;  he  sighed  dciply  ;  he  believed 
himself  a  victim!  Half  the  journey  passed,  Sir  Sibald  roused  liim- 
self  from  tlje  mehmcholy  revc-rie. 

*'  Evehne,"  .said  he,  *'  do  you  think  you  shall  like  Beech  Lodge ? 
it  has  little  to  recomnunKl  it  excerpt  perfect  quiet;  but  the  park  and 
green  rides  near  Virginia.  Water  are  now  in  their  beauty.  I  hope 
you  will  not  feel  dulL" 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  with  unwonted  animation,  *'  I  shall  like 
it  very  much,  though  not  so  much  as  your  home." 

Could  there  have  l^een  a  more  loveable  speech  for  a  bridegroom's 
ear  \  What  demon  possessed  Sibald's  mind  that  he  could  pervert 
these  words  into  misery  \  Who  shall  say  ?  The  spirit  of  self-tor- 
menting is  a  most  powerful  alchemist.  **  Home  !"  he  repeated,  in 
a  tone  difficult  to  descri])e,  '*  aye,  it  must  be  home!"  The  sigh 
•which  accompanied  the  words  breathed  unhappincss ;  you  might 
have  exclaimed,  **  Oh  !  whut  a  sigh  was  there."  Sibald  was  thinking 
aloud,  fotgetful  of  liis  companion's  feelings — (into  these  we  shall 
not  enter).  The  carriage  drove  rapidly,  arriving  at  Beech  Lodge 
before  seven  o'clock.  Sibald  handed  out  his  bride  ;  her  cheeks  were 
deadly  pale ;  she  trembled  ;  to  his  anxious  inquiries  she  replied,  she 
was  very  tired,  but  quite  well. 

A  )'€cherc1ii  little  dinner  was  prepared.  Charles  had  frequently 
run  down  to  see  that  the  cottage  was  delightfully  arranged — the 
flowers  Eveline  loved  best  profusely  dispersed  through  the  rooms — a 
harp  ready  for  her  sweet  melodies, — everything  showed  his  brotherly 
affection  and  tender  wish  for  her  happy  commencement  of  wedded 
life. 

The  evening  was  warm ;  a  balmy  air  came  through  tlie  shrub- 
beries, gently  fanning  the  large  beech  trees  beyond  the  grounds. 
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Let  us  stroll  throuii^li  the  garden  tliis  lovely  evepiug — the  air 
will  revive  you.*' 

He  took  Eveline's  hand — it  vras  icy  cold  :  she  did  n  >i  i ;~i' ;  she 
'  hesitated,  as  if  choosing  her  worvls,  avoiding  his  eye  iIh.-  \vM!l',  then 
said,  she  had  no  wish  to  walk — she  must  go  upstair^,  and  iiave  her 
truDks  unpacked. 

"'  I  should  think  Ann  might  i  oi'iormi hat  office,"  repii(id  Sihald, 
—(Nurse  Ann  had  been  sent  d<Avn  the  day  before  the  v.cdding  to 
attend  her  young  lady.) 

*'  I  would  rather  go  myself,''  .-aid  the  bride. 
"  Please  yourself,  my  dear  Eveline;   I  trust  you  always  will," 
ivas  Silxild's  response;   certainly  there  appeared  little  C'nisidv-n";;tion 
for  liis  ft^elinus. 

Eveline,  as  she  spoke,  had  r})eiievl  the  parlour-door,  but  instead 

of  leaving  the  room,   she  turiu.  I,   lud  stood  more  than    a   minute 

stoadfastlv  uaziuLf  at  her  husbr.u;!  ; — that  was  a  look  not  t«)  be  for. 

,£:otten  ;   it  was  lost  on  Sibald — '.e  onlv  turned  towards  the  dov^r  as 

^'e  lieord  it  close. 

*'  Extraordinray  girl!"  murmured  Sibald,  thus  left  to  hi«^s  nitary 
^oflectiuns.  "  Unpack  tlie  trun!:> — .-ettle  the  drawer-, — .my  excuse 
"^o  leave  mu  !" 

At  half- past  nine  coffee  \va  .  'r^*!:  ^ht  in. 

*'  Let  Lady  Trevanion  know  (.■.•iiou  is  r<jady,"  said  Sir  Sil^ aid  to 
^Ije  servant. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  in  her  i  ».-!ii.  Sir  Sll.);ild,  and  sent  v»  •;•.!  d  "wn 
^lie  did  not  wish  you  to  wait ;   jli^s  Ann  tjld  me  so,''    rojliLd   uhe 
^^Han. 

"  Go  !"  said  his  master,  greatly  irritated,  and  pacing  the  luom 
'Vvith  disordered  steps.     ''  Yet  I  h'mour  her!"  he  exclaimed;   '*  she 
^S5  constant  in  her  feelings — she  avoids  me  to  the  last !" 

After  this  brief  soliloquy,  the  Baronet  seated  himsolf  in  one  of 
^bose  luxurious  chairs  which  inevitably  tempts  both  body  ;ind  mind 
'tio  repose.     All  around  was   perfect  quiet;  he  had  U'^t   rung  for 
'Sights,  none  were  brought  in  ;  only  the  soft  moonbeams  sf'^lo  thnaigh 
'^he  transparent  curtains  of  the  low  window,  adding  to  the  soothing 
influence  around.     The  truth  must  be  told,  however  strange,  ho%v- 
-^ver,  under  circumstances,  improper.  Sir  Sibald  fell  fast  asleep  ;  on 
"vraking,  quite  unconscious  of  the  time,  he  approached  nearer  the 
"window,  drawback  the  curtains,  and  consulted  his  watch — fi'-If-past 
twelve — fact !     Two  hours  and  a  half  he  had  slumbered.     In  asto- 
nishment and  haste  he  rang  the  bell ;  the  valet  entered  with  lights. 
"  Send  Lady  Trevanion's  woman  here  immediately." 
**  Mrs.  Anne  is  gone  out,  Sir  Sibald." 
'*  Out !  at  this  hour?  what  is  it  you  mean?" 
The  man  answered  not — lie  had  boltvd — but  in  the  doorway,  next 
appeared  the  housekeeper,  a  retired  servant  of  the  Manshel  ;s. 
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"  Please  recollect,  Sir  Sibald,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  a 
minute  before  you  rang,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  in  a  doleful  tone. 

**  About  whatr*  exclaimed  the  exasperated  Baronet,  catching 
up  a  candle,  and  mounting  the  stairs;  but  the  housekeeper  was 
before  him ;  she  stopped  him  on  the  landing  as  he  turned  to  the 
bridal  chamber. 

**  Pray  be  composed  ;  take  it  quietly — ^pray  do.  Sir  Sibald  T* 

'*  Take  what  V  The  young  man  shook  off  her  restraining  grasp, 
and  entered. 

On  the  untenanted  bed  was  Eveline's  travelling  dress  and  laoe 
shawl]  the  wax  lights  still  burning  round  the  toilet,  upon  it  several 
jewel  and  trinket  cases,  to  the  key  of  one  was  tied  a  letter  ;  Sibald 
tore  it  open — the  wedding-ring  dropped  on  the  floor — he  read  these 
words  :— 

"  Beloved,  adored  Sibald — 
"  This  once  I  may  call  you  so  ! 

"  I  leave  ,"you  free.  The  words  this  day  spoken  in  marriage  cannot,  I 
think,  bind  you  to  one  unworthy  of  you.  "You  would  have  tried  to  be  always 
kind  to  me.  I  know  that — but  it  would  have  been  an  effort.  So  superior  as 
you  are,  your  wife  should  be  one  of  whom  you  can  be  proud — ^a  highly-gifted, 
brilliant  lady,  not  a  weak,  simple  girl  like  me. 

"  From  the  first  I  felt  you  could  not  love  me  ;  and  when  to-day  you  sighed 
80  sadly  at  the  thought  of  a  home  with  mc,  then,  Sibald,  I  resolved  to  set  you 
free.  Fear  not  that  I  shall  ever  claim  your  hand.  My  future  life  will  be 
passed  in  strict  seclusion,  praying  for  your  happiness. 

"  All  your  beautiful  presents  I  leave  except  your  picture ;  that  will  be  my 
liusband. 

"  I  have  written  to  Charles,  and  told  him  it  is  all  my  doing ;  and  you  are 
not  to  blame  any  way.  Poor  Ann  has  tried  to  persuade  me ;  but  seeing  me 
determined,  I  hope  will  go  with  me.  If  1  do  wrong,  it  is  for  your  happiness. 
Your  wife  must  be  the  most  blessed  woman  on  earth ;  but  my  love  for  you 
strengthens  my  heart  to  the  sacrifice. 

"  Farewell,  beloved  Sibald, 

"  As  one  gone — think  of 

"  Eveline." 

Sibald  read  the  first  few  lines,  then  dropped  the  letter,  and  with 
a  cry  of  maddened  remorse,  rushed  from  the  room.  Vain  all  soothing 
«— >vain  all  attempts  to  calm  him  !  Again  he  wen  into  the  bedroom 
— caught  up  the  letter— read  the  whole. 

"Eveline!  Eveline  T'  he  passionately  cried,  '*  only  return 
to  me  ?  Dearest  love !  let  me  tell  you  all  I  feel !  only  return  !"— ^ 
then  having  found  the  wedding-ring,  Sibald  thrust  it,  with  the  let- 
ter,  into  his  bosom.  No  tears  had  relieved  the  heart  or  brain  ;  it 
was  all  dry,  hard  suflFering.  The  terrified  servants  called  in  medical 
advice,  but  before  morning  the  unhappy  man  lay  raving  in  delirious 
fiBver. 

Colonel  Mansfield  arrived  the  next  day,  hoping  to  trace  the  fu- 
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gitives ;  meanwhile,   the  brave  old  soldier  evinced  a  truly  compas- 
sionate feeling  towards  the  sufferer. 

Where  was  Charles,  that  most  affectionate  friend  ?  an  express 
sent  up  from  Beech  Lodge,  reached  him  at  the  same  time  as  his  sis- 
ter's letters.  Twenty  years'  friendship,  proof  against  caprice,  and 
all  other  varying  infirmities  of  humour,  was  snapped.  Charles 
Mansfield  declared  he  would  never  see  Sibald  again  !  That  the 
husband  must  have  been  cruelly  to  blame,  as  a  girl  so  tunid  and 
as  Eveline  could  not  have  taken  such  a  step — his  sister  had  been 
<iriven  to  it  by  extreme  unkindness. 

We  cannot  account  for  such  sudden  change  of  feeling  without 
pause,  or  search  for  the  truth  ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  when  a 
man  feels  conscious  he  himself  is  to  blame,  he  usually  endeavours 
to  throw  the  guilt  on  his  friends.  Charles  Mansfield  could  not  for- 
get how  resolutely  he  had  repressed  poor  Eveline's  emotion,  when 
she  confessed  her  fears  and  doubts,  and  maiden  love  ;  he  could  not 
but  know  that  if  he  had  hinted  these  doubts  to  Sibald,  the  lover 
-would  no  longer  have  thought  Eveline  cold-hearted.  Ah  !  no;  all  had 
been  happiness.  Sibald,  enraptured  by  such  tenderness,  would  have 
caught  the  trembling,  loving  creature,  to  his  bosom,  and  she  never, 
never  more  would  have  doubted  her  Sibald's  love.  Charles  strove 
to  banish  these  reflections,  *'  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  ;" 
while  Aunt  Mansfield  incessantly  aggravated  it.  She  had  always 
foreseen  misery,  always  said  poor  Eveline  was  wretchedly  sacrificed, 
married  to  such  an  eccentric,  morose,  unsocial  being.  Charles  owed 
it  to  his  sister's  character,  Mrs.  Mansfield  insisted,  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  Sir  Sibald. 

Colonel  Mansfield  remained  a  fortnight  at  Beech  Lodge,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  ascertained,  that  on  that  ill-starred  wedding, 
evening,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  two  females  came  to  the  White 
Hart  Inn  at  Windsor,  and  engaged  a  carriage  to  Henley.  One  of 
these  persons  was  short,  and  rather  stout ;  her  companion  taller, 
and  very  slender.  She  was  closely  veiled,  the  driver  said ;  he  was 
directed  to  a  white  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  town  ;  that  the  shorter 
(and  he  should  say,  elderly)  woman  alighted,  and  rang  the  house- 
bell.  Some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  answered,  then  a  man  opened 
the  door;  the  woman  entered  the  house;  they  did  not  shut  the 
door,  as  he  could  hear  them  talking  in  the  parlour,  but  not  the 
words;  he  rather  thought  by  the  tones  of  their  voices  that  the 
woman  was  arguing  about  something.  It  might  be  ten  minutes  after 
that  the  man  came  out  to  the  carriage-door,  and,  without  speaking 
a  word,  handed  the  younger  lady  out.  They  went  into  the  house, 
and  the  door  was  closed ;  the  man  seemed  a  respectable  person,  on 
or  off  fifty.  He  came  out  a  second  time,  and  paid  the  driver  and 
dismissed  the  carriage. 
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*'  Wuuld  the  driver  know  tliat  bouse  again?'* 

**  Cerraiulv  he  would  ;  it  was  tlie  hist  on  the  riirht-hand  side — 
the  C'rner  of  Oillingham  Lane." 

Ott  to  Henley.  Colonel  ManstieLl,  his  own  groom  driving — the 
man  on  ilio  box — arrived  at  the  white  cottauje.  All  closed  !  a  bii. 
on  tlie  <'ULsi'de  shutter,  *'  Tlic^c  J^i'tiniscs  f(f  Lei,  FnruUhed :  fck 
'parilcnlars,  iivjnire  <>f  Mr.  fji\)w,t,  iJtH'ni'jJu'm  Fnvm.'' 

Fariiiii-  J]rown  informed  tho  Culouol  that  the  owner  «>f  the 
Avhiio  cutl.M^e  was  a  retired  trade.-:a  ;n,  higlily  respected,  who  hac 
resided  tliere  eight  years;  a  nie.re  kept  hio  hou-e ;  his  v.ile  wa: 
dead.  ^Nobody  cuuld  loli  wliero  Lo  v.:.s  gone,  ur  why  he  left ;  bu' 
one  mciijiiig,  whCm  the  nei;;hl'Our-  l;'>1  up,  they  saw  the  hous* 
closed. 

anii'v^r  IjroA'u  hail  iii-p  cio  1  the  promise.^,  Tthe  ln)U<'.'  key  wai 
broil, hi  iJ>  liiiii  by  a  little  h)y;  ;  iiuihing  \\:.i>.  removed  ex>--o]jt  thi 
tra]»  aii'l  ihe  pony.  He  hud  r  jLeivt-.i  the  fulIiAviuLi:  'lay  an  i.ii'kitec 
lutt<  r,  .•luiiiorisiii^r  ]\\\i\  to  lot  th<;  li'>u.^c  on  yearly  lea>e,  and  com 
niiiii ■'.••, to  witli  S.  0.  V/at.-on,  5,  Ej-l-j.k  Court,  Teiaplo. 

?C'-A  ;:ll  tliose  amjigemeiit..  v,  ore  hubso({uent  to  Eveline'; 
ili^l  ",  and  thedoparturo  of  the  piu'iy  ii\»:ii  Henley  was  the  mornin^ 
afioi-  ihr  v.odding-day. 

W'lio  '\',;is  this  person,  al.  .3,  ijiiok  CVmrl,  Teiuplo,  t'.)  v.'hj^i 
Fan. a  r  JLcwn  was  referred  I 

1  \;K;.  '1  x.i.'.n.sfiuld  ru.^hud  back  to  u>wij,  and  found  him  at  Cham 
bo:.--  .5  !.;id-llc-a'j,ed  kiwyer,  aasvveii;ule  for  nothing;  poliie,  es:«en 
tiail.'  -i'loiit,  not  rooO'^Lli.^ialr  ihai  i-auani  oli;:jjr's  ri„l:t  to  ouestioi 
him. 

'ri.ns  matters  stood.  At  the  euil  oi  tlie  fortni-^lit  Sibald's  lif 
was  saved:  fever  abate;.],  cou.sc.ousjie.>s  rovlvol,  !i^'  called  upui 
Chailo-. 

laudlv  did  C«.>lon':'l  Mim  Ci.hi  .;;i  k)  iv-.):u-  \.  \  O-iss  ow:-:  hi 
nc[>]iev.''.'  ak-oiirj  ;  l>^i:.  i!j;  :  •■;"".i  \:  •  .;  I  •;  )vV:i,  airl  tais  ;.,i.":v'l.  ad-k-v 
to  h':.hiM  .>  Joa:k  Hi  vuu- .  '.>...:  ;.  ,  i«),vol  do'va  in  mlse"y,  In 
mu.-i.  oii-.l'.ire  this  lasi,  k■..^L  I,!  >v, — !i..-  Ii.-l  h).^!,  hi.-,  friend!  Whc] 
ike  tnitii  was  known,  tho^i.-.k  ■.•..■!!','  a'.»io  tj  leave  his  ijod,  he  in 
.si.^tod  n;;  IcavInLT  Ijeecii  Ljdj'.\  aLi  1  i)\'  o  '.-v  ;  t  i.'"s  v.'a.^re:n  >vo'.l  horn 
to  Tiovani<.»n  Hall.  Theie  the  tl;.  .kiio,  dosortod  juan,  Inid  tim 
for  s;>rro\v  and  rollection.  *'  Tl.o  s  ill  ;  aiall  voice  "  v.'a.s  Iieard  ;  i 
told  him  m<iuy  truths,  ajid  called  him  to  ropunlance ;  he  .shrank  no 
fi-oni  the  [>ang,  but  laying  Ins  hea.ii.  open  to  cousv-ience,  submitte 
to  the  ju>t  and  righteous  scrutiuy.  Thus  Cv)U^cienje  s])oke  to  tha 
unljap]:y  man  : — **  Tliou  art  cstecmel  virtuous  ;  thy  nature  tempt 
thee  not  to  vice  ;  liberal  thou  an,  and  the  poor  no'er  ple:id  t)  the 
in  vain;  thy  disposition  lias  pleasu^'e  in  bestowing;  thy  feeling 
cannot  brook   the  sight  of  misery  ; — 'tis  self  in  all !     That  faul 
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inherent  in  thee — the  love  of  self — thou  didst  not  strive  against ; 
self  was  in  all  thy  thoughts^n  all  thy  false,  imaginary  woes — in 
all  thy  kindest  actions." 

When  conscience  pronounced  this  judgment,  it  W"as  hard  to  b^ar ! 
Every  feeling  quivered  under  the  torture.  But  Sibald's  good  angel 
hovered  near,  soothing  the  aching  heart,  and  whispering  *'  peace." 
Tlie mourner  began  to  experience  tlmt  resignation  and  support  whieh 
the  peace  of  God  alone  has  power  to  bestow.  His  rejollectiou  (»£ 
Eveline  assumed  a  calmer  tenderness. 

**  She  will  return,  and  we  shill  yet.  be  happy!"  he  loved  to 
think,  in  the  lonely  hours,  when  ine!U'>:y  brouglit  before  hiui  the 
'  short  comings  "^of  his  own  tem[)er  and  unjust  thoughts. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  receiveil  a  sejoml  letter  From  his  sister.  In 
this  slie  beiri^ed  he  would  not  trv  to  dis'.-over  her  retreat  ;  she  was 
^^ell,  and  hnppy  in  the  thought  that  llio  saeriii^'e  was  for  Siirdd's 
future  good — that  her  own  life  wduM  be  p^vsetl  in  seclusion — Ann 
W'as  very  careful  and  attentive. 

-t'urthermore,  Eveliiu'  recjiH'stiMJ,  if  Cliarles  could  ariaii^e'it, 
uiiit  the  interest  of  her  sii.ire  of  their  uiotlier's  tbrtune  mi 'ht  be 
P«ii<l  to  h<*r  acc<.»nnt  half-v<virlv :  she  would  n>t  roeeivo  any  other 
supply,  'J' he  money  would  be  re-eived  l^ya  ])erson  authorised,  who 
^ouhj  always  leave  a  lettt-r  rt  Coutls's ;  aud  she  hoped  Cliarles 
^<^uUl  let  her  know  bv  tlie  same  hand  iiow  he  v/as  in  health. 

Ann  had   reckoned   the  interest,  ainl  said  it  w.is  correct.      The 
nr.st  deposit  was  recjuested  on  the  oOtli  (»f  July. 

'*  Ann!"  exclaimed  Charles,  when  iie  had  read  the  letter  to 
^oloi:iel  Mansfield,  **  slu.'  could  as  easily  solve  the  |n'ize  problem  in 
■^Uclid.  There  is  a  secrei  a-jfeut  who  li;is  dictated  this  ])art — it  is 
^^'luontly  copkd  ivifh  cu/\\  as  persons  write  who  do  not  un  lerstrnd 
^yond  the  separate  words.  We  shall  hud  a  clue  when  tlii.  a-;;eut 
^Uii  at  the  bank. 

i^uU  of  hope,  certain  of  his  phui,  Charles,  accompame<l  by  his 
^cle  MansHeld,  found  himself  at  Coutts's  at  ten  o'clock — we  should 
^^y  ten  minutes  ttff,>r  ten — on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July. 

He  liad  previously  communicated  with  cho  high  powers  in  that 

?^P  mine  of  wealth,  and  (>i)tained  a  promise  (under  such  pejuliar 

^^^Vimstancc  )  that  whoever  presented  tiio  che([ue  should  bedetaineil 

^til  they  might  sj)eak  to  /lim,  or  her,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  be 

^"owed  to  remain  in  a  private  room  in  readiness  for  the  occasion. 

Colonel  Mansfield,  with  military  precision,  wjis  punctual  to  the 

appointment,  and  walked  up  the  Strand  with  his  nephew.    Passing 

^ne  Charing  Cross  st<ation,  they  met  a  friend,- about  to  stand  for  a 

*^rouoh,  commencing  his  aanvas  ;  a  very  interesting  consultation 

Ensued.    Arrived  at  the  bank,  and  hurrying  in,  they  pushed  against  a 

tttle  elderly  man,  who,  before  he  stepped  on  the  pavement,  stoppal 
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a  moment  to  put  a  pocket-book  securely  into  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
The  Mansfields  crossed  the  first  room,  and  were  entering  the  sanctum 
beyond  it,  when  a  clerk,  emerging  from  behind  his  desk,  with  a 
bland  smile,  informed  them  that  Lady  Trevanion's  order  had  just 
been  paid. 

"  Why  did  you  not  detain  the  man  V  exclaimed  Charles. 

**  You  were  not  here,  sir,  we  understood.  You  were  to  oomc 
before  our  hours.  The  gentleman  left  this  letter  for  you  from  heo 
ladyship." 


BETWEEN  THE  MEADOWS  AND  THE  MAIN. 

Here  on  this  same  bright  beach  that  shone 

With  strange  new  light  in  days  long  gone. 

When  first  we  loved,  sweet,  you  and  I, 

Take  hands  and  kiss  and  say  good-bye. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  shall  rise  and  wane. 
But  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
Between  the  meadows  and  the  main. 

And  who  is  saddest,  you  or  I  ? 

Take  hands  and  kiss  and  say  good-bye  ! 

The  old  sea  beach  has  lost  its  hue 

Of  sunshine,  and  the  utter  blue 

Wearies  me  now  iu  sky  and  sea  ; 

And  nought  is  as  it  used  to  be. 

Old  rhymes  sound  janed,  for  love  is  slain — 
We  two  shall  never  meet  as:ain 
Between  the  meadows  and  the  main. 

And  who  is  saddest,  you  or  1  ? 

Take  hands  and  kiss  and  say  good-bye. 

Good-bye ! 

Fred.  E.  Weatherly,  B.A. 
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OUR  WALK  ON  THE  CLIFFS. 

When  I  was  twenty,  I  wa^  a  great,  tall,  fair  girl — ^taller,  fairer, 
and  stronger  than  all  the  women  around  me.     I  possessed  life  and 
energy  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  had  never  known  a  day's  illness. 
I  gloried  in  my  strength,  scorned  feminine  weaknesses,  and  some- 
times sighed  with  regret  that  I  had  not  been  bom  of  the  superior 
sex.     I  much  preferred  a  canter  on  my  rough  pony  to  any  novels, 
and  never  would  sing  a  love-song.    Sentiment  I  despised  with  all 
tbe  energy  of  my  vigorous  will.     This  will  was,  however,  as  \m- 
't'utored  as  it  well  could  be.     I  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 

an  only  child.     I  call  them  unfortunate  from  the  Very  fact  that 

tJhey  have  no  brothers  and  sisters  to  impose  a  healthy  control  upon 
tJieir  wayward  impulses  and  affections,  which  are  allowed  to  run 
xdot  upon  what  they  like.     It  would  take  an  angel  to  grow  up 
"Ojiselfish  without  companions,  and  I,  being  anything  but  an  angel, 
'^as  no  exception  to  the  rule.     I  only  had  myself  to  live  for ;  I  had 
'Sfc  father  and  mother,  but  they  lived  for  me.     Of  course  I  loved 
t^hem,  and  loved  them  very  much,  but  with  a  sort  of  tacit  affection. 
It  is  natural  for  children  to  love  their  parents,  so  I  loved  mine.     I 
xiever  made  any  display  of  it,  never  spoke  of  it.     It  was  an  under- 
stood thing  ;  why  should  I  show  it  \  moreover,  I  hated  all  demon- 
stration,    Deep,  pure,  sympathising  love  was  a  dead-letter  to  me ; 
it  had  never  been  called  forth.     During  my  twenty  years  of  life 
^ere  had  been  no  circumstances  to  bring  it  out.     All  had  been 
sunshine,  and  I  had  had  my  own  way.     The  consequence  was,  I 
Iiad  no  faith  in  that  undying,  almost  holy  love,  which  would  make 
^  man  "  lay  down  his  life  for  another."     I  had  frequently  said  I 
could  do  from  courage,  but  not  from  love.     Careless  of  all  these 
failings,  I  only  laughed  when  my  fond  mother  sometimes  gently 
hinted  at  them.     Very  gently,  for  she  would  not  for  the  world 
distress  me.  I  was  rather  pleased  on  the  whole  when  she  bemoaned 
my  want  of  conventionality ;  if  I  was  not  conventional  in  mind  I 
was  not  in  appearance  either,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.     So  when  my 
mother  sighed,  I  smiled.     A  London  belle  would  have  committed 
suicide  rather  than  have  entered  a  ball-room  witli  such  a  five  feet 
nine  inches  of  height  as  I  possessed,  and  breadth  in  proportion. 
My  tangled  yellow  hair  would  have  given  a  hairdresser  a  fit,  and 
no  interesting  girl  but  would  have  blushed  to  have  owned  such 
strength  as  was  mine.     I  was  more  like  a  schoolboy  than  a  girl. 
A  girl  who  loves  attention  and  admiration  can  smile  sweetly  oa 
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love-sick  youths,  and  is  made  happy  by  compliments.  Like  a 
schoolboy  I  considered  being  "in  love,**  somewhat  akin  to  being 
out  of  one's   mind,  and  pitied   the  poor  victims  with  a  scornful 

pity.  

For  all  that,  I  had  a  lover  !  One  of  the  most  approved  type, 
too — an  artist ! — what  romantic  maiden  of  seventeen  does  not  in 
her  most  blissful  dreams  imagine — an  artist  lover  !  He  was  pale 
and  handsome,  interesting-looking,  dark  eyes  and  raven  hair.  More- 
ov^,  there  was  a  touching  languor  about  him,  and  his  name  was 
"Julius  Vere." 

I,  Annie  Morton,  h;id  trulv  made  a  ijroat  and  enviable  con- 
quest. 

Tliis  was  how  it  came  about.  We  lived  at  the  sea-side.  My 
father  had  bought  one  of  those  **  desiral))c  family  mansions,**  whicb, 
curiously  enough,  few  people  soem  to  have  a  ckv^ire  for,  on  the 
south  coast  in  Hampshire.  Pine-woo»ls  and  heather  made  up  the 
background,  but  the  prospect  to  seaward  was  one  of  the  reasons, 
according  to  the  advertiser,  why  our  houso  was  so  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. The  white  cliffs  made  a  shet^r  descent  to  the  s  \n«ls,  aii'l  some-  "■ 
what  to  the  eastward  across  the  sea  one  sav/  the  Isle  of  Wii^ht 
standing  clear  against  the  liorizoii.  Now  Julius  Vere  w:is  rc(^over- 
ing  from  nn  illness.  Sca-air  is  go(»d  for  people  recoverin.;"  from  ill- 
nesses ;  t;o  very  naturally,  being  the  son  of  one  of  my  father's  old 
friends,  he  w.is  invited  to  ruake  a  luiiLr  staA-  witii  us  at  our  denrable 
residence,  so  that  he  niiglit,  if  possible,  entirely  regain  his  health. 

It  was  not  unlikely  something  more  than  mere  n^sior.xtion  to 
liealth  minht  come  of  the  visit,  when  a  voun-j:  lady  was  to  be  his 
constrnt  companion.  l>ut  no  one  mijulud  that.  In  iact,  I  believe 
our  resjioctive  parents  rather  desired  it  should.  He  had  t.-ime  and 
I  had  wealth  ;   to  unite  the  two  was  a  very  ni-./e  idea. 

At  all  events,  one  fine  summer  day,  Julius  Vere  arrived — easel 
and  all.     I,  on  my  rough  pony,  luet  him  ai  the  L:ale.      1  must,  in 
truth,  have   been  an  original  siglit.     My  sha^rgy  stee«l,  wliereon  1 
roamed  the  cliils  at  my  own  sweet  will,  w.is  scarcely  Iosn  wild-look- 
ing than  my  own  yellow  mane,  blown  b}-  the  wind  into  beautiful 
confusion   over  my  coarse   blue  habit.     1    sj»raiig  hastily   to    the- 
ground,  and  greeted  him  v/ith  warmth,      lie  looked  very  thin  and. 
delicate,  and  I  rcigarded  him  rather  as  a  piece  of  precious  china,  to 
be  jealously  guarded,  than  as  a  human  being  like  myself;  abov<^ 
all— a   mnn.     He  was   fully  an  inch    short.er  than   I,  and    slights 
withal.     In  fact,  with  his  dreamy,  dark  eyes  and  languid  ways,  h^ 
should  have  gone  to  dreamy,  languid  Italy,  and  not  have  come  to* 
our  rude  English  coasts.     At  leasts  not  if  he  wanted  his  surround- 
ings to  be  in  keeping  with  himself. 

However,  he  soon  got  stronger,  and  went  out  sketching.     I  in-^ 
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variably  carried  his  drawing  apparatus :  of  course  he  protes  ted, 
but  I  was  accustomed  to  have  my  own  way  in  most  things,  and 
manageil  to  overcome  his  scruples  on  that  score.     At  first  all  tliis 
was  amusing  enough,  and  made  a  cliange  in  my  somewhat  mono- 
tonous hfe.     But  after  a  while  Julius  Vere  began  to  weary  mc. 
He  painted  my  portrait,   and  made  my  hair  as  yellow  as  a  sun- 
flower— sanij  dreamy  sonj^s  to   us  of  an  evenin^j,  which  mamma 
thought  beautiful,  and  I  silly — was  always  giving  me  flowers,  wldch 
I  throw  away  when  he  was  not  looking.      Besides  all  this,  he  haa  a 
passion  for  moonlight  walks,  but  not  solitary  ones.     No  ;  I  was 
<fragg'ed  out  at  unearthly  liours  in  the  dark,  to  listen  to  Ids  rhap- 
J^ie.s  over  **eflb('ts"  which   I  did  not  believe  he  ever   saw.     If 
there  is  anything  I  hate,  it  is  a  moonlight  walk.     Julius,  though, 
was  deeply  attached  to  this  sort  (►f  *'  constitutional."  At  last  I  per- 
ceivo<l  he  was  growing  deeply  attaclicd  to  tlie  companion  of  the>e 
chill^'  promenades,  and  that  my  piront  ;  s.iiiled  on  iii  >  love.     That 
was    i>  nuisance  !      1  could  not  go  ami  tcU  him,  *'  Vou  are  falling  in 
love      with   me — ple.is**  don't."     Not    knowing   wh\t    to   do,  anl 
selli<>lilv  heetllesf:',  1  waii<h;rud  about.  \v>ili  him  as  u.sii:d,  in  a  si^lerlv 
^^y-*    l:iking  care  of  him.      And  what  an  amount  of  looking  after 
the   f>rM-.r  f'jllow  ro(|uircd  !      Ho  was  sketching  on  Ih-.'  san^ls  oneday, 
rega.-r.ll«iss  ..f  tides,  and  would  have  been  drov/ned  to  a  (lc:id  certainty, 
had      jj/ji,  X  opportunely  arrived   and  hurrie-l    him  out  of  danger. 
F<^t-    z\  niomont  our  situation  looked  tluvatcnin<j:,  and  1  sa.id  as  much. 
Ko  rc})liinl,  *'  I  am  not  afraM,'*  as  calndy  as  if  l)eing  drowned 
wa^    rather  a  ploa>.ant  thing  than  oth.erwise,  wl.llo   J  v;as  Hurried 
^i^'l    liijxious. 

^^\)'j  Come  idong  !"  1  s.dd,  angrily  ;  ''  getting  y.nir  feet  wet  is 
^^<>^igli  to  kill  f/ou/'  This  in  a  tone  hnpiying  it  would  lake  the 
^bole  Atlantic  at  least  to  do  me  any  harm.  He  made  no  answer, 
^f  l^o  luul  spoken  I  should  not  have  minded  ;  hut  liis  veiy  silence,  and 
inst.iiut,  vieldin-'-  to  mv  iniunt-tions  to  **  come  aloii-^- "  softened  me, 
^^cl  I  said,  awkwardly,  *'  1  didn't  mean  to  be  cio  >. " 
*'I  know  tliat,"  he  replied. 

I  bad  just  taken  his  hand,  for  we  were  (limbing  ov^r  some 
slippery  rocks,  and  with  his  w\)rds  his  ;;rasp  on  me  tighlencHl,  and 
^^  cC-'ue  me  a  sudden  <]uiet  look  of  forgivenes  ; — he  always  excused 
^^y.  •'^niall  misdemeanours,  though  he  never  knew  how  to  express 
It;  for  I  laughe<l  at  and  cut  up  any  pretty  little  speeches  ho 
"^^glit  essay  to  mollify  me  with.  lie  was  painfully  aware  of  that 
"7^^  tliis  occtision  he  only  made  me  more  wrath  than  usual.  I 
^"^^k  off  his  hold  impatiently,  saying,  *'\Ve  can  manage  alone 
.  ^^>  I  think."  We  **  managed  alone"  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
^e  end  got  home  safely. 
I  ^as  getting  so  accustomed  to  his  ways  that  I  thoughtlessly 
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allowed  him  to  fall  more  and  more  hopelessly  in  love  with  me.     He 
was  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  devoutly  attentive — the  bean- 
ideal  of  a  lover,  though  thrown  away  on  me.     I  even  laughed 
at  my  ridiculous  position — I,  the  painfully  practical,  to  have  such 
a  romantic  admirer ;  and  what  could  he  find  to  admire  in  me  \ 
What  could  I  do — I  let  fate  decide.     I  took  his  flowers  as  usual ; 
sat  for  another  picture  which  rejoiced  in  even  yellower  hair  than 
the  first  one ;  wasted  my  evenings  in  listening  to  his  songs,  and 
cailfht  cold  in  our  moonlight  walks.     All  this  time  I  was  learning 
to  know  him ;  and  though  I  did  not  rightly  appreciate  ray  know- 
ledge of  him  then,  when  I  look  back  I  can  see  how  infinitely  he 
was  my  superior.     In  my  childish  pride  I  could  not  imderstand 
that,  though  now  it  is  so  plain  to  me.     His  constitution,  naturally 
delicate,  made  him  incapable  of  joining  in  the  pursuits  of  other 
men.     I,  in  miy  enjoyment  of  life  and  vigour,  scorned  him  for  that 
—that  which  he  could  not  help.     No  check  had  been  put  in  child- 
hood upon  his  dreamy  and  sensitive  disposition,  and  constant  Ulness 
had  kept  him  very  solitary.     For  all  that,  in  mind  he  was  a  man 
among  men.     Upright  and  honest  as  the  day ;  taking  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  always  enlarging  his  own 
views  by  reading  those  of  others,  he  was  devoted  to  his  special 
work,  and  his  love  of  the  poetic  and  the  beautiful  was  so  ever  pre- 
sent in  him  that,  added  to  his  languid  ways  and  delicate  appear- 
ance, it  made  me,  from  contradiction,  hug  yet  closer  my  downright 
manners  and  ideas,  and  rejoice  yet  more  daringly  in  the  health  God 
had  given  me.     It  was  a  very  precious  gift,  and  one  for  which  I 
should  have  been  very  grateful— one  in  which  it  was  right  for  me  to 
glory ;  but  my  gratitude  and  my  glorying  therein  was  of  a  piece 
with  my  whole  self  generally, — a  tacit  thankfulness  and  a  too 
selfish  enjoyment  of  it.     All  I  did  was  done  with  a  view  to  my  own 
satisfaction.     I  could  not  help  being  pleased  when  Julius  praised 
my  fearless  riding ;  I  liked  letting  him  see  I  could  walk  miles  with- 
out being  tired,  and  grew  to  accept  his  admiration  with  a  most  con- 
descending acceptance.     But  he  gave  me  more  than  admiration 
merely,  he  gave  me  love,  and  that  I  doggedly  refused  ;  nor  would  I 
enter  into  his  plans  with  the  same  readiness  he  showed  in  mine. 
His  art,  his  music,  the  intellectual  life  he  lived,  was  all  beyond  my 
comprehension.     I  simply  could  not  understand  it,  nor  did  I  try. 
Of  course  I  was  kind  to  him — I  mean,  kind  in  a  practical  way — my 
kindness  cost  me  nothing,  and  there  was  a  responsibility  and  a  self- 
glorification  about  it  that  I  did  not  object  to.     Such  kindness  as 
taking  him  out  boating,  riding,  and  walking,  amusing,  and  looking 
after  him  as  I  would  a  child.     And  thus  while  I  was  teaching  him 
to  love  me  more  and  more,  I  was  only  learning  to  tolerate  him  as 
.an  object  for  employment ;  to  like  him,  perhaps,  as  a  foil  for  the 
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better  showing  off  of  myself.     Little  did  I  think  the  contrast  was 

to  my  disfavour — yet  so  it  was.  In  after  years,  when  sharp  wounds 

were  healed  over  and  only  sweet  memories  remained,  my  tender 

father  and  I  at  times  talked  over  this  one  crisis  of  my  life  ;  and  he 

then  first  made  me  aware  that  he  and  my  mother,  knowing  well  the 

intrinsic  value  of  the  dear  one,  and  how  exactly  his  mind  and  warm 

trae  heart  were  suited — first  to  neutralise  my  shortcomings,  and 

then  to  develope  in  me  all  that  would  raise  me  to  his  own  high 

intellectual  level,  to  share  in  his  pure  aspirations,  and  his  trutliful 

labours    for  his   fellow-men,   independently  of  his   excellence   in 

beautiful  "  Art," — had  sought  to  make  us  known  to  each  other,  with 

the  loving  hope  we  should  become  "  one  "  to  each  other  and  to 

them.     They  truly  loved  him  as  they  would  a  son. 

While  our  two  lives  were  proceeding  in  this  one-sided  fashion, 
tJie  one  giving  more  than  the  other  received  or  was  worthy  of,  I, 
&8  usual  called  him,  one  bright  warm  day,  for  our  almost   daily 
ctftemoon  walk. 

**  You'd  better   come,"   I  said,  in  my  ordinary  abrupt  way. 
^3e    rose  obediently,  slipping  a  book   he  was  reading  into   his 
pocket.      We  wandered  over  the  cliffs,  and  after  we  had  gone  some 
distance  sat  down;  while  I,  being  more  amiable  than  usual,  let 
l:iiin  read  me  some  poetry,  which  he  had  been  dreaming  over  when 
I   brought  him  out.     He  was  pleased  at  the  concession,  but  his 
enjoyment  was  like  all  enjoyments  in  this  world,  rather  too  short  to 
perfect,  and  tempered  throughout  by  a  slight  inclination  on  my 
to  fidget.     He  shut  the  book  witfi  an  audible  sigh,  while  I, 
cjuite  regardless,  amused  myself  by  springing  up  and  racing  off  with 
"the  dogs.     The  cool  wind  was  delightful,  the  dogs  scampered  round 
xne,  and  laughing  and  tired  1  was  soon  back  again.    Julius  was 
looking  so  melancholy  that  1  said,  as  soon  as  I  recovered  breath — 
*•  What  is  the  matter— are  you  shocked  at  my  want  of  demure, 
^oung-lady  manners  ?" 

**On  the  contrary,  I  don't  admire  demure  young  ladies,"  he 
replied ;  '*  only,  somehow,  you  and  I  seem  to  have  accidentally 
^ot  into  the  wrong  places." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  1  mean,  the  man  ought  to  be  the  active  busy  one, — the  one 
to  take  care  of  the  woman — not  vice^versa.** 
*'  As  in  this  case,'*  I  answered. 

**  After  all,"  he  continued  with  an  effort  at  a  smile,  for  I  had 
hurt  him,  "  I  think  1  have  the  best  of  it,  Annie.  I  have  many 
^oyments  you  have  not.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  ask, 
and  I  should  be  content." 

**  And  what  may  that  be — to  become  poet-laureate,"  I  said, 
"  or  first  artist  in  the  kingdom." 
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**  Neither,"  he  replied,  "hut  I  do  wish  you  could  understand 
that  I  don't  live  in  a  dream — that  my  life  is  as  real,  with  far  more 
intense  enjoyment,  a>i  yours  ;  in  fact,  that  I  could  teach  you  that 
your  happiness  is  secondary  to  the  happiness  there  is  to  be  found 
even  in  tliis  world,  if  we  honestly  seek  it.'* 

^*0h,"  I  replied,  '*if  you  want  to  make  me  adore  art,  revel  in 
poetry,  and  j)refer  a  book  to  a  wfilk,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  your  aspira-    ^ 
tion  is  beyond  you." 

''  I  don't  mean  that,"   he  said,  wearily ;   "  I  do  believe  it  is 

use  trvinir." 

**  Not  a  bit !"  was  all  I  replied. 

Then  we  were  silent,  I  from  a  fcelin!:;  that,  perhnps,  I  had 
been  very  polite;  he  ])ccause  he  saw  1  was  not  in  a  mood  to  attei 
to  him. 

*'  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  home,"  he  said  at  ln>t,  slow^ 
risincr. 

**  I  a<4rce  with  you,''  I  answered,  but  I  was  so  li'zily  coiiifui—^f. 
able,    that   I  rather   siiirked  getting  up  from    the   soft   heaths 
cushion  I  WIS  Icaninuj  airauist.     **Do<ret  me  that  bit  of  heatht 
first,"  I  af-ked,  pointing  out  a  large  spray  on  the  edge  of  the  clLi3^ 
and  grateful  for  the  few  minutes  more  idleness  I  should  th.us  gain. 
Besides,  I  knew  he  liked  giving  me  flowers,  and  it  was  a  sort  of 
apology  for  my  rudeness  just  before,  and  showed  I  had  got  over  it. 

The  request  quite  animated  him,  and  as  he  went  to  pick  the 
heather,  for  an  instant  I  ex2')erienced  a  true  woman's  vanity  in  tbe 
thought  that  the  slightest  word,  the  slightest  wish  of  mine  had 
weight  with  him — more  weight  than  the  word  or  the  wish  of  any 
other  woman  in  the  world. 

The  sensation  was  a  passing  one,  and  then  another  equally  new 
to  me  flashetl  through  my  usually  indifferent  mind.  Though  years 
have  passed,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  still  vividly  impressed  on 
my  memory,  also  the  sort  of  surprise  I  felt  at  finding  my  unob. 
servant  self  noticing  such  a  thing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Julius'  love  of 
th#  beautiful  was  taking  root  in  me.  The  sky  was  of  tbe  intense 
bhie  so  rarely  seen  in  England ;  not  one  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  as 
evening  was  drawing  on,  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  cast  slant- 
ing  shadows  of  the  few  firs  that  made  the  sole  shelter  on  tbe  arid 
cliffs.  Golden  gorse  and  heath  were  enlivening  the  general  sterility 
with  bright  patches  of  colour,  and  I  can  even  recall  the  buzzing  of 
the  bees,  as  they  flitted  from  clump  to  clump  of  th^  honey-laden 
blossoms.  Beyond  the  edge  of  the  cliff  was  the  great  blue  sea,  still 
and  dazzling,  while  one  heard,  beneath  the  lazy  fall  of  the  waves  as 
they  washed  the  shore,  placidly  murmuring  their  endless  song. 
Away  to  the  east  and  west  stretched  the  white  cliffs,  sparkling 
in  the  sun's  warm  rays  ;  and  so  clear  was  the  day  that  the  Isle  of 
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Wight  stooil  out  vividly  against  the  blue  sky— a  trifling  thing,  but 
I  remember  every  detail  of  the  picture,  and  tbat  break  on  the 
horizon  took  away  from  the  dreamy  mystery  there  is  about  an  entire 
stretch  of  ocean,  and  added  to  the  presence  of  life  and  reality  I  felt 
at  the  moment. 

In  the  loreuround  and  perilously  close  to  the  edge  was  Julius, 
BtoopiuL*  to  L'.itlicr  tlio  heath  I  had  asked  for.  *'  Brutus,"  my  big 
Newtoun<lhuid,  was  glori<.)Usly  i«Ue  at  my  feet,  carelessly  snapping 
at  the  llies  tliat  came  near  euouuli ;  but  the  two  others,  cross- 
grained  little  terriers,  tbou-h  very  deir  to  me  and  amiable  to  no 
one  else,  scampered,  barking  and  snarling,  after  my  willing  lover. 

lie  was  bending  down  facing  tiie  precipice.  My  teazing  and 
unruly  pets  bi)raug  at  the  iluwers  he  w<is  tugging  at,  and  generally 
worried  him  as:  only  such  little  ill-tempered  wretches  can.  He 
turned  round  to  <jive  tlicm  a  cut  with  liis  stick.  He  for^rot  his 
precarious  footing — ho  fell  over  the  cliff. 

Quick  as  thought  I  s{)rang  to  my  feet ;  with  such  a  heart-rend- 
ing, sharp  cry  that  its  intensity  touched  my  own  soul  as  though 
another  had  uttered  it.  But  I  could  not  move,  f  )r  a  miserable, 
overwhelming  terror  seized  me,  and  I  sank,  not  faiiit  but  frigb toned, 
to  the  grouuil.     I  rould  not  stir — I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

**  God  help  nie!*'  I  uasped,  piteously,  and  then  as  if  he  had 
sent  some  uood  an-. el  to  Liuide  me,  I  rose,  not  sta<^<xerinL!"  nor 
trembling,  but  with  my  old  tirm  step,  and  my  nervousness  vigor- 
ously repuiseil,  I  walked  straight  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  forced 
myself  to  look  over  the  edge. 

At  the  sight  1  did  not  cry,  nor  moan,  nor  turn  giddy,  and  fall 
over  myself  out  of  sympathy  ;  no,  the  sight  strengthened  me.  True, 
he  was  lying  many  feet  below  me,  motionless  and  silent,  but  even 
that  did  not  unnerve  me.  Fortunately  at  this  particular  spot  the 
clifTwas  much  less  steep,  and  much  less  in  height  tlian  many  other 
parts,  which  made  my  resolve  all  the  easier  to  carry  out.  My 
object  was,  of  course,  to  reach  Julius  instantly.  Tlie  only  pathway 
to  the  sands  was  a  round  of  a  full  mile  from  where  I  was.  I  could 
not  bear  such  delay,  for  now  every  feeling  within  me  was  concen- 
trated on  him  in  a  way  that  startled  me. 

'*0  God,  take  care  of  me!'*  I  whispered,  and  gathering  my 
light  skirts  close  round  me,  to  prevent  them  catching  on  the  crags,  I 
began  to  climb  down  the  cliflF.  Wonderfully  soon  and  wonderfully 
easily  I  accomplLshed  the  descent.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was 
doing ;  all  I  did  know  was  that  every  step  was  bringing  me  nearer 
him,  and  then  overwhelmed  with  a  deep  remorse  and  an  infinite 
love,  I  knelt  at  my  lately  disregarded  lover's  side.  My  wretched 
soornful  superiority  had  gone,  melted  away  into  an  indefinable 
depth  of  love,  and  sympathy,  and  pity.     I  had  never  before  beea 
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brought  face  to  face  with  such  sadness ;  I  had  never  before  had  any. 
one  in  his  dire  distress,  his  utter  helplessness,  dependent  on  me  for 
aid  or  comfort.  I  had  never  before  had  my  own  littleness,  my  own 
powerlessness  so  forced  upon  me.  Wretched,  yearning,  humbled^ 
I  bent  over  him. 

He  lay  on  a  heap  of  drifted  sand,  seemingly  lifeless,  and  his 
right  hancl  clutched  a  fragment  of  the  heather,  in  getting  which  he 
had  fallen.  I  took  it  from  him,  and  hid  it  in  my  dress  ;  I  bathed 
his  temples  with  the  cold,  salt  water,  and  chafed  his  nerveless 
hands,  and  iu  my  utter  misery  I  called  him  by  his  name,  and 
implored  him  to  live  for  my  sake. 

How  was  it?  Love  so  long  resisted  had  at  last  forced  an 
entrance  into  my  heart.  But  it  seemed  as  though  the  life  J  now 
set  such  a  price  on  was  ended  for  ever.  These  moments  were 
terrible  to  ine.  I  was  frightened  as  well  as  miserable.  Suddenly 
my  agony  of  wretchedness  was  changed  into  a  tumultuous  hope,  for 
at  last  his  eyes  unclosed,  and  met  mine. 

He  smiled  as  though  he  had  awoke  to  joy,  and  not  to  sorrow. 

"What  is  it?  where  are  we?  what  were  you  saying?"  But 
his  voice  was  so  faint  I  could  barely  hear  it — then  the  dreamy  con- 
soiousness  passed  away,  and  the  whole  truth  dawned  on  him.  An 
expression  of  acute  pain  passed  over  his  face,  and  on  attempting  a 
slight  movement,  a  groan  of  suffering  fairly  wrung  my  heart. 

**  Never  mind,"  he  said,  gently;  "I  don't  think  it  will  last 
long." 

**  Oh,"  I  replied,  eagerly,  *'do  you  think  you  will  feel  better 
soon." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  very  soon."  Now  I  understood  him,  and  my 
tears  were  such  tears  as  I  have  never  shed  before  or  since.  Time 
would  S(  on  be  ended  with  him,  and  he  did  not  need  to  question  to 
know  what  was  in  my  heart ;  his  perceptions,  always  quick,  were 
heightened  now,  and  saved  me  a  bitter  confession. 

"  I  know  all  you  would  say,"  he  said,  in  his  sinking  voice ; 
"  and,  Annie,  I  think  my  great  wish  has  come  now.  I  would 
have  bc(  u  content  to  have  been  always  feeble,  if  only  that  one 
thing  WLiC-  ;^ranted  me.  If  only  you  would  live  your  life  with  me, 
and  know  that  even  in  weakness  there  is  strength.  K  only  yon 
would  live  with  me  the  higher  life  which  it  is  possible  to  find  here. 
I  think  you  love  me  now,  and  would,  with  me,  seek  something  of 
the  shadow  of  the  perfection  which  Heaven  casts  upon  this  earth." 

I  was  not  crying  now  ;   I  was  as  still  as  he.      Nor  was  I 
frightened,  but  calmly  I  waited  while  the  moments  fled  that  were 
bringing  tliat  perfection  nearer  to  him — that  perfection  of  whid: 
I  knew  t'Eougli  at  la&t  to  teach  me  the  poorness  of  my  standard  o 
happiness.    I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  as  the  time  sped  on,  bu 
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tried  to  mingle  my  thoughts  with  his— to  think  of  the  glorious 
heaven  at  hand  for  one  of  us ;  so  when  the  last  farewell  came — ^his 
so  faint,  it  seemed  to  come  from  another  land,  he  knew,  from  my 
reverent  voice  and  my  eyes  speaking  of  the  new-born  hope  and 
love  within  me,  that  I  understood,  and  «7a8  going  to  try  to  follow 
him.  With  my  kiss  yet  warm  on  his  lips,  he  entered  into  the  joy 
and  the  perfection  that  had  been  his  dream  on  earth. 

All  that  happened  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  am  Annie  Morton 
still.  I  wonder  if  any  one  would  recognise  in  the  staid  old  maid  of 
these  days,  the  wild  harum-scarum  girl  of  those.  My  yellow  hair 
is  silvered  now,  and  ray  uprightness  has  ended  in  a  very  venerable 
stoop.  Also  my  boasted  strength  is  daily  lessening,  and  most  un- 
pleasantly  reminds  me  that  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was.  But 
I  am  still  horribly  and  fearfully  practical.  Pretty  sentimental 
girls  say,  **She  can  never  have  been  in  love,"  but  I  possess, 
stowed  away  among  my  treasures,  a  sprig  of  heather  that  would 
never  have  been  so  guarded:  had  there  not  been  some  very  tender 
memories  connected  with  it.  Yes,  indeed,  those  pretty  young  girls 
are  wrong.  But  I  have  nothing  else  of  his.  Some  books  marked 
"  Julius  Vere,"  that  fell  to  my  lot,  now  belong  to  a  parish  library, 
and  are  knocked  about  by  dirty  fingers  that  have  no  regard  for  the 
name.  I  still  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  love-songs  and 
moonlight  walks.  Also,  my  two  cross  terriers  lived  with  me, 
cherished  as  fondly  as  ever,  till  they  died,  and  I  was  desperately 
sorry  when  they  did  die.  Some  people  say  I  insulted  their  memory 
by  instantly  getting  two  more,  only  crosser  if  possible. 

My  occupation  in  those  bygone  days  was  roaming  wild  over  the 
country ;  in  these  it  is  going  among  poor  people,  nursing  their 
babies,  physicking  the  sick  ones,  and  teaching  the  mothers  how  to 
sew — ^varied  with  a  dose  of  some  tolerable  book. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  sad  that  my  experience  should  have  come 
too  late.  Still  I  can  only  regret  it  for  my  sake,  not  for  his ;  and, 
for  myself,  sufifering  has  taught  me  sympathy — sympathy  is  bom  of 
love,  and  the  purest  love  springs  from  the  greatest  trials. 

I  know,  too,  he  has  his  wish — nay,  more  than  his  wish.  He 
has  won  me  to  himself,  won  me  from  my  old  careless  life  to  some- 
thing,  I  trust,  near  his  desire  of  what  my  life  should  be.  He 
longed  for  that,  and  said  he  were  content  to  remain  ever  feeble  if 
only  such  could  be.  He  has  tllAt,  and  more  too ;  his  own  weak- 
ness is  made  strength,  and  he  no  longer  ^^  sees  through  a  glasa 
darkly,"  but  is  face  to  face  with  the  perfection  he  yearned  after. 

£sA  so  I  work  on  happily,  and  rather  smile  than  sigh  when 
memory  at  times  lingers  over  bygones. 
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Cabouse  ye !  my  knight  of  the  saddle. 
My  true-hearted  gentlemen  all ! 

Who  never  your  bravery  addle 
With  weakness  the  past  to  recall. 

Bah !  what  were  the  use  of  our  thinking ! 

We  gaze  at  the  gibbet  unwinking. 
And  jeer  at  the  crowd  as  we  fall. 

The  midnight  is  ours  in  its  blackness, 
Like  ghosts  in  the  highway  we  swarm ; 

And  never  a  rein  in  its  slackness 
Proclaims  that  a  soul  hath  one  qualm. 

Hah !  boys,  there's  the  devil's  own  halter 

To  catch  if  we  stumble  or  Mter, 
And  no  turning  in  from  the  storm  I 

What !  comrades,  anon  ye  were  singing, 
And  now  ye  are  silent  as  stone, 

Not  yet  is  the  Newgate  knell  swinging ! 
Wake  each  who  a  manhood  doth  own  I 

Yoimg  Wat !  you  must  haste  from  among  us. 

Such  as  yeu  have  with  innocence  stung  us : 
This  deed — we  must  risk  it  alone. 

Dark  enough  I  a  chilly  wind  rustles 
The  gravel  'ere  patters  the  rain. 

Swallow  fire  to  strengthen  the  muscles^ 
Behold,  how  my  potion  I  drain  I 

A  pause— ah,  avaunt,  thou  dead  mother  !•— 

I  see  thee  stand  close  with  another, 
Whose  lips  will  not  bless  me  again. 


Ellyb  Erle. 
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SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.i 

TThere  are  two  classes  of  American  writers.     The  first  includes 

^iihose  who  are  distinctly  Transatlantic   in   thought  and  diction ; 

"who  reflect  the  life  and  language  of  the  continent ;  who  are  racy 

of  the  soil.     These  writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  humorists.     The 

-second  class  comprises  those  who  are  influenced  by  English  ideas 

and  English  literature.     Those  who  follow  the  changes  of  opinion 

on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  leaders  of 

"that  opinion.     The   author  of  the   volume  before  us   belongs,  I 

"venture  to  think,  rather  more  to  this  latter  class,  though  through- 

-out  the  book  there  are  evidences  sufficient  to  indicate  his  origin. 

Be  is  an  American  humourist — but  not  a  typical  one. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  singularly  unfortunate.  It  appears  to 
promise  a  traveller's  description  of  remote  lands.  It  hints  of 
.geography.  Questions  of  latitude  and  longitude  seem  to  lurk  under 
it.  Will  the  book  bore  us  with  botany — or  entrap  us  into 
geological  investigation  ?  Reader!  fear  not.  It  is  as  innocent  of 
scientific  intention  as  the  Essays  of  Elia.  In  one  word — it  is  a 
-series  of  idyllic  sketches,  wherein  fancy  plays  like  a  sunbeam  upon 
iact.  Actual  experience  is  interwoven  with  the  results  of  imagina- 
tion. Things  mundane  are  shaded  and  illumined  by  the  poet's 
magic.  The  author's  style  strikes  one  as  beiug  rather  the  result  of 
the  scenes  among  which  he  has  wandereil  than  an  instrument 
cunningly  employed  to  reproduce  them.  There  is  a  lazy  abandon 
about  it  which  just  suits  the  paradise  described.  Soft  winds  warm 
from  the  sea,  and  laden  with  fragrance,  blow  from  every  page. 
Always  in  our  ear  is  the  measured  music  of  the  reef.  Shadows  of 
the  cocoa  tree  fall  across  the  hot  strand.  Supple  nudities  lie  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  music  of  the  flute  and  the  beating  of  the 
calabash  disturb  the  still  night,  and  under  the  moon  and  stars 
natural  men  and  women  madly  dance  the  hulaJiula,  Here  at  last 
we  have  touched  upon  **the  happy  isles."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  an  impressionable  nature  giving  itself  up  to  the  charm  of 
this  work,  and  becoming  filled  with  a  strange  yearning  to  visit 
these  islands  of  the  South — to  witness  the  national  dance — to 
submit  to  the  delicious  luxury  of  the  lomulomi — to  live  for  a  season 
an  entirely  untrammelled,  but  fatally  voluptuous  life. 
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It  is  especially  fortunate  that  Mr.  Stoddard  possesses  a  vein  of 
humour — a  vein  of  some  depth,  which,  nevertheless,  yields  without 
effort.  A  series  of  scenes  bathed  in  sucli  warm  colours — so  filled 
with  a  deadly  fragrance — so  tolerant  of  the  free  love  of  the  savage, 
must  inevitably  cloy  the  reader  with  sweets,  were  it  not  that  on 
every  page  there  is  evinced  a  delicate  humour,  a  scintillation  quick 
as  electricity,  and  as  fine  as  a  dreamer's  smile.  The  writer  is, 
indeed,  looking  at  things,  from  the  natives'  point  of  view.  But  he 
has  not  succumbed  utterly  to  the  lovely  snares  of  his  Eden.  The 
woman  tempted  him,  but  he  didn't  eat.  Thus  having  described  an 
orgie  in  Popeete,  he  proceeds — 

"  GazeDe-eyed  damsels,  with  star-flowers  dangling  from  their  ears 
obstructed  the  way.  The  gendarmes  regarded  me  with  an  eye  single  to  France 
and  French  })rinciples.  Mariners  arniyed  in  the  blue  of  their  own  sea  and  the 
white  of  their  own  breakers  bore  down  upon  us  with  more  than  belonged  to 
theiu.  Men  of  all  colon ra  went  to  and  fro,  like  mad  creatures ;  women 
followed ;  children  careered  hither  and  thither.  Wild  shouts  rent  the  air  ;. 
thei'e  Wiis  an  intoxicating  element  that  enveloj)ed  all  things.  The  street  was 
by  no  means  straight,  though  it  could  scarcely  have  been  narrower ;  the  waves 
staggered  up  the  beach,  and  reeled  back  again  ;  the  moon  leered  at  us,  looking 
blear-eyed  as  she  leaned  against  a  cloud  ;  and  half-nude  bodies  lay  here  and 
there  in  dark  comers,  steeped  to  the  toes  in  rum.  Out  of  this  human  mael- 
strom, whose  fatal  tide  wiis  beginning  to  sweep  me  on  with  it,  I  made  a  plunge 
for  my  dOor-knob  and  caught  it.  Twenty  besetting  sins  sought  to  follo^'  me, 
covered  with  wreaths  and  fragrant  with  sandalwood  oil  ;  twenty  besetting 
sins  i-ather  pleasant  to  have  around  one,  because  by  no  means  as  disagreeable 
as  they  should  be." 

The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  finely  done.  In  the 
sketch  entitled  **  A  Canoe  Cruise  in  the  Coral  Sea,"  there  are 
some  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  voyager  not  choosing  to 
go  companionless,  seeks  for  aid  : — 

"  Up  and  down  the  sliady  beach  of  Papeete  I  wandered,  with  this  adver- 
tisement written  all  over  my  anxious  face  — 

'  WANTED — A  crew  about  ten  years  of  age  ;  of  a  mild  disposition,  and 
with  no  special  fondness  for  human  flesh ;  not  particular  as  to  sex.  Apply 
immediately,  at  the  new  canoe,  under  the  bi-ead-fruit  tree,  Pa])eete,  South 
Pacific^ " 

Having  obtained  the  required  article,  he  [sets  out  in  his  frail 
bajrk,  and  sees,  during  the  sail,  some  lovely  sights.  The  following 
description  of  submarine  vegetation  is  worthy  of  Hugh  Miller  : — 

"  At  tliis  t)oint  my  crew  suddenly  rose  in  the  :bows  of  the  canoe,  making 
several  outlandish  flouri^he8  with  his  broad  paddle.  I  was  about  to  demand 
the  occasion  of  his  sudden  insanity,  when  we  began  to  grate  over  some 
crumbling  substance  that  materially  impeded  our  progress  and  suggested  all 
sorts  of  disagreeable  sensiitions — such  as  knife-grinding  in  the  next  yard,  saw- 
iiling  round  the  comer,  &c.  It  was  as  though  we  were  careering  madly  over 
multitude  of  fine-tooth  combs.    With  that  caution  which  is  inseparable  from 
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tanoe- cruising  in  every  part  of  the  known  world,  I  leaned  over  the  side  of  my 
personal  property,  and  penetrated  the  bewildering  depths  of  the  coral  sea. 

"  Were  we,  I  asked  myself,  suspended  about  two  feet  above  a  garden  of 
variegated  cauliflowers?  Or  were  the  elements  wafting  us  over  a  minute 
winter-forest,  whose  fragile  boughs  were  loaded  with  prismatic  crystals  1 

'*  The  scene  was  constantly  changing  :  now  it  seemetl  a  disordered  bed  of 

ro«es — pinky  and  white,  and  orange ;  presently  we  were  floating  in  the  air, 

looking  down  upon  a  thousand-domed   mosque,  pale  in  the  glamour   of  the 

Oriental  moon  ;  and  then  a  wilderness  of  bowers  presented  itself, — bowers 

^^•hose  fixed  leaves  still  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  slight  ripple  of  the  sea, — 

Mossoniing  for  a  moment  in  showers  of  buds,  purple  and  green,  and  gold,  but 

fading  almost  as  soon  as  bom.     I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  when  these 

tiny,  though  marvellously  brilliant  fish  shot  suddenly  out  from  some  lace-like 

«tnictui-e,  each  having  the  lurid  and  flame-like  beauty  of  sulphurous  fire,  and 

all  turning  instantly,   in   sudden  consternation   at   finding  us  so  near,  and 

secreting  themselves  in  the  coral  pavilion  that  amply  sheltered  them.     Among 

the  delicate  anatomy  of  tliese  froxen  ferns  our  light  canoe  wjis  crashing  on  its 

w-ay.     I  saw  the  fragile  stinictures  overwhelmed  with  a  single  blow  from  the 

^*oung  savage,  who  stood  erect,  propelling  us  onward  amid  the  general  ruins. 

AVith  my  thumb  and  finger  I  annihilated  the  laborious  monuments  of  cen- 

t.  viries,  and  saw  havoc  and  desolation  in  our  wake.'* 

Although  it  is  in  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  that  the  author 
is  most  successful,  he  has  an  evident  perchant  for  the  horrible.  In 
"tlie  second  part  of  "  Joe  of  Lahaina,*'  the  description  of  a  colony  of 
lepers  is  done  with  a  terrible  minuteness.  And  in  "  The  Night- 
Dancers  of  Waipio,"  the  subject  is  again  introduced — 

*•  Of  course  they  are  jolly  ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  told  Felix  how  the  lepers, 
'^ho  had  been  banished  to  one  little  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  forbidden  to 
leave  there  in  the  flesh,  were  as  merry  as  the  merriest,  and  once  upon  a  time 
tklioae  decaying  remnants  of  humanity  actually  gave  a  grand  bail  in  their 
l:^ospitaL  There  was  a  general  clearing  out  of  disabled  patients,  and  a  brush- 
r-up  of  old  finery,  while  the  ball  itself  was  ilie  topic  of  conversation.  Two 
three  young  fellows,  who  had  a  few  fingers  left  (they  unjoint  and  drop  off 
the  disease  progresses),  began  to  pick  up  a  tune  or  two  on  bamboo  flutes. 
^IDId,  young,  and  middle-aged  took  a  sly  turn  in  some  dark  comer,  getting 
"^Aeir  stiffened  joints  limber  again. 

*'  Night  came  at  last     The  lamps  flamed  in  the  death-chamber  of  the  lazar 
^oaae.     Many  a  rejoicing  soul  had  fled  from  that  foul  spot,  to  flash  its  white 
'^ings  in  the  eternal  sunshine. 

"  At  an  early  hour  the  strange  company  assembled.  The  wheezing  of 
^Voices  no  longer  musical,  the  shuffling  of  half -paralysed  limbs  over  the  bare- 
^oor,  the  melancholy  droning  of  those  bamboo  flutes,  and  the  wild  sea  moan- 
ing in  the  wild  night,  were  the  sweetest  sounds  that  greeted  them.  And  while 
'^he  flutes  piped  dolorously  to  this  unlovely  spectacle,  there  was  a  rushing  to 
^nd  fro  of  unlovely  figures  ;  a  bleeding,  half -blind  leper,  seizing  another  of  the 
^iccursed  beings.— snatching  hers  as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  in  all  her  loath- 
some clay,— drugged  her  into  the  bewildering  maelstrom  of  the  waltz. 

**  Naturally  excitable,  heated  with  exertion,  drunk  with  the  very  odours  of 
^eath  that  pervaded  the  hall  of  revels,  that  mad  crowd  reeled  through  the 
liours  of  the/9t«.    Satiated,  at  last,  in  the  very  bitterness  of  their  unnatural 
-^^^,  they  oalled  for  the  ^uZo-^uZa  as  a  fitting  close. 
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''  In  that  reeking  atmosphere,  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  half -extinguished 
lamps,  tliey  feil  on  the  voluptuous  ahcmdMi  of  the  dancers  till  passion  itaelf 
fainted  with  exhaustiou. 

" '  That  was  a  dance  of  death,  was  it  not,  Felix  V 

^'  Felix  lay  on  his  mat,  sleeping  heavily,  and  evidently  unmindful  of  a 
single  word  I  had  uttered/' 

I  have  now  quoted  sufficiently  to  show  that  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a 
prose  writer  of  a  high  order.  There  are  two  specimens  of  hjp  capa- 
bilities as  a  poet.  The  first  is  an  adaptation  firom  a  South  Sea 
love  song.     I  quote  it  in  its  entirety  : — 

"  POLI-ANU. 

"  Bosom,  here  is  love  for  you, 

0  bosom  cool  as  night ! 

How  you  refresh  me  aa  with  dew, — 
Your  coolness  gives  delight. 

Bain  is  cold  upon  the  hill. 

And  water  in  the  pool. 
Yet  all  my  frame  is  colder  still 

For  you,  0  bosom  cooL 

Face  to  face  beneath  a  bough 

1  may  not  you  embrace. 

But  feel  a  spell  on  breast  and  brow 
While  sitting  face  to  face. 

Thoughts  in  absence  send  a  thrill 

Like  touch  of  sweeter  air  : 
I  sought  youy  and  1  seek  you  still, 

O  bosom  cool  and  fair  !" 

The  second  is  given  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  book. 

"THE  COCOA-TREE. 

**  Cast  on  the  water  by  a  careless  hand, 

Day  after  day  the  winds  persuaded  me  : 
Onward  I  drifted  till  a  coral  tree 
Stayed  me  among  its  bituiches,  where  tlie  sand 
Gathered  about  me,  antl  1  slowly  grew. 
Fed  by  the  cou.staiit  sun  and  the  inconstant  dew. 

The  sea-birds  build  their  nests  ag:unst  my  root, 

And  eye  my  slender  body's  horny  case. 

Widowed  within  this  solitary  place. 
Into  the  thankless  sea  I  cast  my  fruit ; 

Joyless  I  tlirive,  for  no  man  may  partake 

Of  all  the  store  I  bear  and  harvest  for  his  sake. 

No  more  I  heed  the  kisses  of  the  mom  ; 

The  harsh  winds  rob  me  of  the  life  they  gave  ; 

I  watch  my  tattered  shadow  in  the  ware, 
And  hourly  droop  and  nod  my  crest  forlorn. 

While  all  my  fibres  stiffen  antl  grow  numb, 

Beck'nuig  the  tardy  ships,  the  shi{)s  that  never  come  !" 

This  poem  contains  one  or  two  really  perfect  lines ;  and  as  a 
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wholes  makes  us  anxioud  to  see  more  of  the  author*s  performanoes 
in  verse. 

The  most  noticeable  featiire  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  writing  is  his 
presentative  power.  This  he  possesses  strangely  enough,  rather 
through  colour  than  through  drawing.  His  pictures  are  not 
defined.  Outline  there  is  little.  What  little  there  is  will  be  found 
£EUitastiCy  shadowy,  intangible.  But  the  scenes  are  perfect,  never- 
theleoo  always  warm  and  delightful.  There  need  be  no  hesita. 
tion  in  saying  that  this  book  is  a  real  acquisition  to  our  literature, 
and  that  English  readers  will  give  its  author  a  place  not  inferior  to 
that  which,  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  he  has  achieved  in 
his  own  country. 

The  illustrations— of  which  there  are  a  considerable  niunber-— » 
are  by  Mr.  Wallis  Mackay.  And  it  is  high  praise  to  say  of  any 
artist  that  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  eye  the  pictures 
which  Mr.  Stoddard  has  presented  to  the  mind.  I  think  Mr. 
Mackay  deserves  this  praise. 
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SIlo  Lad  no  golden  chignon,  but  a  ripple  of  natural  hair,  black  as 
ni^Ixt.  Her  voice  was  soft  and  musical,  and  capable  of  expressing 
ajx  infinite  tenderness.  In  her  attire  there  was  present  that  in- 
doscribable  something  which  indicated  her  connection  with  the 
sta.g€ ;  but  there  was  absent  any  excess  of  ornamentation  that  did 
not.  correspond  with  the  amount  of  her  salary.  Such  was  Carrie. 
Uoi?v  it  came  about  originally  I  forget,  but  1  visited  her.  Calling 
just  occasionally,  chatting  on  indifferent  subjects,  and,  listening 
^vith  much  satisfaction  to  her  songs,  accompanied  on  the  piano. 
Heart  whole  and  free,  I  was  beginning  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
her,  because,  if  among  Bohemians,  I  could  discover  that  unique 
specimen — a  woman  without  deceit,  surely  I  should  feel  en- 
ooixraged  to  proceed  with  my  observations  in  other  directions. 

XJnfortunately,  for  my  plans,  Carrie  became  very  ill.     She  was 

^^napelled  to  give  up,  for  a  time,  her  duties  at  the  theatre ;  and 

I  discovered  how  very  much  alone  in  the  world  was  my  speci- 

An  awkward  and  useless  male  being,  1  constituted  myself 

a  nurse  ;  trained  my  feet  to  move  noiselessly ;  attained  a  con- 

®i<ioTable  amount  of  proficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  nourishing 

^^ooctions,  and  received  absolute  revelations  as  to  the  arrangement 

^\  "^^indow  blinds  and  lamp-shades.     Medicine  I  learned  to  measure 

a  degree  of  skill  that  surprised  myself;  and  on  the  subject  of 

^tea  I  became  at  that  time,  and  am  now^  an  authority  second 

^^^l^^  to  Francatelli.     All  the  time  I  watched  anxiously  over  the 

^^<^x  white  face,  and  the  black  tresses  strewed  upon  the  pillow. 

*f  ^r*  unbroken  silence  frightened  me,  and  I  trembled  lest  she  should 

^^-     How  1  longed  for  great  wealth,  wherewithal  to  procure  a 

I^'^'^f  usion  of  luxuries !     But  my  income  was  still  represented  by  a 

JJP^c  of    interrogation,   so    there   was    no    profusion    obtainable. 

*^^ough  that  great  illness  she  was  patient  to  a  degree  of  heroism, 

r^t.  so  awfully  silent.     At  last  she  got  better.     Although  frequent 

^^^  xny  visits  during  her  convalescence,  there  was  nothing  beyond  a 

^endship  between  us  ;  and  although  her  manner  had  become  affec 

^Vonate,  it  was  traceable  simply  to  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which 

^e  was  pleased  to  say  I  had  shown  her.     Kindness !  God  help  us, 

Was  but  a  small  outlay  of  kindness  for  so  large  a  return  of  grate. 

stillness. 

Her  rooms  were  in  an  immense  rambling  house,  situated  in  a 
street  that  runs  between  the  Strand  and  Covent  Garden. .  Once 
upon  a  time  it  had  been  inhabited  by  grandees.  That  was  when 
the  Mohawks  were  about  town,  and  when  Tom  King's  Coffee-house 
stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  church.  Alter  that  period  it  became 
a  favourite  street  for  actors  of  repute.  Macklin  lived  in  it,  and 
I  think  so  did  Garrick,  but  I'm  not  sure.  Now  it  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  magazine  offioes  and  offices  of  weekly  prints — ^the  upper 
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portions  of  the  houses  being  let  out  to  lodgers.  I  liked  going 
rooms  even  for  the  rooms'  sake^  and  the  sake  of  the  memorief 
clung  about  them.  I  got  to  like  the  furniture,  too,  and  cov 
this  day,  enumerate,  with  the  precision  of  a  valuator,  every  8 
in  the  apartments.  But  the  real  attraction,  after  all,  was  C 
with  the  black  hair  pushed  back  from  the  pale  face,  the  voice 
and  tremulous  from  recent  illness,  and  the  big  eyes  bigger 
ever.  And  now  that  there  could  be  no  singing,  and  not  mi 
talk  about,  I  b^an  to  observe. 

First  of  all,  I  discovered  my  specimen  was  superstitious, 
was  constantly  reading  her  future  on  the  cards.     If  the  event 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  its  own  accord,  its  my  firm  belief 
she  would  herself  improvise  an  event  rather  than  allow  destiny 
frustrated.     She  sometimes  told  my  fortune  on  the  pack ;  a  d 
revelation,  which  facts  eventually  justified.     Dear  little  w 
Passing  under  ladders,  spilling  salt,  or  encountering  other 
honoured  omens,  were  sources  of  great  trouble  to  her ;  anc 
sensible,  and  not  altogether  uncultivated  individual  of  some  tw 
five  years  standing,  became  conscious  of  a  liking  for,  if  not  a 
tive  belief,  in  these  barbarian  rites.     She  used  to  attend  cb 
too,  a  fimny  deserted  little  church  in  Burleigh  Street.     On 
twice  I  accompanied  her  thither.     I  almost  believed  that 
must  be  something  in  it,  seeing  the  effect  upon  a  face  sud 
turned  solemn  and  wistfrd.     My  religion,  indeed,  was  (or  i 
had  been)  a  religion  of  ascending  incense  and  burning  tapen 
Madonnas  flickering  through  the  gloom,  and  solemn  procesd 
priests,  each  one  of  whom,  as  I  then  believed,  had  the  power  t 
loose  burdens  and  grant  absolution ;  therefore  I  felt  it  diffioi 
realise  the   fact  iJhat  the  unaccompanied  droning  of  this 
Anglican  service  could  touch  the  heart,  and  open  heaven  t 
longing  gaze  of  a  superstitious  soul.     But  so  it  was.     Carri 
imaginative ;  and  superstition  is  based  upon  the  imaginative  £&( 

Carrie  had  humour  as  well  as  imagination.  I  am  utterly  d 
of  that  quality  myself,  but  had,  and  have,  a  great  admiration 
in  others.  That  die  possessed  these  two  gifts  in  large  measure 
positive— could  even  give  evidence  if  required  to  do  so.  I 
failed  in  reading  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  though  I  catalc 
them  mentally,  and  ticked  them  off  with  the  smile  of  self-sal 
ignorance.  .  .  .  All  this  time  she  was  getting  better.  Th( 
white  hands  were  besriiminsr  to  fiU  out — the  colour  to  come  be 
her  cheeks.  She  resumed  her  duties  at  the  theatre.  Then 
seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  heritage — and  the  present  w) 
course,  to  expand  infinitely — to  go  on  for  ever,  in  fact.  Aib 
performance  at  the  theatre,  we  were  wont,  now  and  again,  to 
the  delightfulest  little  fish  suppers,  cooked  by  her  own  hand 
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giant  still  in  my  memory.  At  these  entertainments  there  were 
tally  present  one  or  two  endurable,  and  even  diverting  theatrical 
[oaintances,  and  the  evening  generally  wound  up  with  melody. 
Bit  voice !  How  it  sublimed  the  most  commonplace  and  tawdry 
timent  into  absolute  poetry !  There  was  one  song,  I  remember,. 
to  a  plaintive  air,  which  used  to  affect  every  chord  in  my 
rare;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  rule  of  etymology,  syntax,  or 
sody,  that  the  words  do  not  defy.     One  stanza  concluded  in  this 

r-— 

**  We're  growing  old,  my  darling  one,  together, 
Our  summer  days  are  dying,  and  the  years  grow  late." 

Gkt  feeble  expression  of  sentiment  is  impressed  upon  my  memory^ 
li  more  certainty  than  any  sentence  in  all  Shakespeare.  Irish 
sic  she  sang  with  admirable  feeling,  and  I  have  trembled  with 
asore  as  the  room  was  flooded  with  these  wailing  strains — 

''  While,  ever  and  always  his  fond  words  to  me. 
Were  Eileen  Mavoumeen  Acushla  Machree." 

But  the  present  fades.  Weeks  sped  on.  The  London  engage-^ 
nt  was  at  an  end.  Carrie  was  going  into  the  provinces — never 
retvm.  After  so  pleasant  a  firiendship  I  could  not  do  less  than 
1  and  bid  her  farewell.  It  was  her  last  night  in  tovm.  I  did  call. 
9  was  pale.  But  her  face — so  I  thought  at  least — ^brightened  as 
entered  the  room.  Everything  around  suggested  delightful 
mories.  Everything  around  seemed  clothed  with  the  sorrowful 
Ofwledge  that  it  was  all  over.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I 
ow  that  my  experiment  had  ended  fatally.  I  was  in  love  with 
rrie.  Devotedly,  loyally  in  love  with  her,  not  with  a  mad 
Ktion.  I  had  survived  the  lunatic  epoch  of  existence,  and 
lid  only  offer  the  steady  fondness  of  one  who  had  been  in  love 
lee  or  four  times  already.  It  was  a  sad  night — ^for  me.  What 
r  feelings  were  I  don't  pretend  to  guess.  I  thought  I  knew 
mtL  But  events  have  satisfied  me  as  to  my  mistake.  There 
re  embraces — mutual  protestations  of  undying  devotion — tears 
sn.  Next  morning  an  engine  shrieked,  and  a  train  slid  finom  the 
itfimn  of  Euston  Square,  with  a  white  face  looking  adieu  from  a 
Tiage  window.     So  ends  the  first  chapter  of  this  experience. 

I  had  now  time  to  reflect,  and  I  argued  against  myself  ¥rith  all 
)  ingenuity  of  an  Equity  barrister.  This  suddenly-bom  affection 
raid  be  quenched.  Even  supposing  there  existed  no  barrier,  it 
s  a  foolish  enterprise  for  a  man  with  only  an  annual  note  of  in- 
rogation.  Ay  !  and  with  a  considerable  number  of  acceptances, 
I,  in  the  hands  of  one  Nathan,  a  Jew.  I  wrote,  and  put  this 
ypodlion  and  others  equally  selfish.  Devil  take  the  penny  post ! 
[>£fers  too  numerous  facilities.    From  a^  selfish  and  calculating 
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tone,  our  letters  became  warm  and  careless  of  consequences.  The 
memory  of  the  old  days  and  the  old  rooms,  and  the  old  songs,  was 
strong  in  both  of  us.  We  imagined  that  the  dream  could  be 
revived  with  all  its  circumstances  ;  that  we  could  begin  life  again 
at  the  very  place  where  we  left  oflf  on  the  night  of  parting. 

Seven  months  passed.  I  was  sitting  at  my  fiire  one  morning, 
smoking  and  reading  the  paper.  I  hadn't  heard  from  the  province! 
for  some  time,  and  amused  myself  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  a 
paragraph  by  inventing  possible  causes  for  the  silence.  While  thufi 
employed  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked — Carrie !  The  surprise 
of  this  sudden  invasion  checked  in  my  face  the  evidence  of  that 
delight  which  I  certainly  experienced. 

We  sat  and  talked  pretty  much  as  in  the  old  time  ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  it  wasn't  the  dream  over  again.  There  seemed  to  be 
something  absent  to  complete  the  picture,  or  something  present  to 
mar  it  My  affection  never  was  greater,  and  my  determinatioD 
was  to  make  her  mine.  Nor  was  she,  if  there  be  anything  in 
words  or  appearances — averse  to  this  proposition.  So  I  appointed 
a.  day  on  which  we  were  to  talk  calmly  of  our  future,  to  decide  as 
to  whether  and  when  we  should  begin  making  each  other  happy 
or  miserable.  The  day  came,  but  Carrie  came  not.  By  Hds^ 
infernal  penny  post,  however,  there  was  forwarded  to  me  a  letter^— 
a  letter  announcing  her  flight  into  the  provinces — a  letter  bidding 
me  **  good-bye  for  ever."  Whither  she  fled  I  knew  not ;  nor  do  I 
know  now.  The  usual  cloud  fell  upon  my  life.  The  usual  period 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness — the  usual  slow  but  inevitable  recovery. 

And  that  is  all  the  mystery  I  have  to  relate— a  mystery  to  me 
utterly  unsolvable.  Perhaps  I  showed  myself  too  confident  of"  my 
place  in  her  affections  ;  perhaps  I  was  less  chivalrous  than  I  might 
have  been;  perhaps  she  consulted  the  pasteboard  oracle,  and  found 
it  unfavourable.  Perhaps  she  was  false  all  along — her  display  d 
affection  a  deceit — her  exhibition  of  love  for  me  a  pretence.  I  don't 
know.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  regarded  her  as  the  most  hopeful 
specimen  of  her  sex  —  the  least  capable  of  duplicity — the  most 
capable  of  devotion.     I  was  mistaken,  that  is  all. 

All !  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  with  me,  good  reader,  that  I  haven't 
more  to  tell,  or  a  more  artistic  way  of  telling  what  I  have  to  relate. 
You  cannot,  however,  honestly  put  your  hand  upon  your  heart  and 
say  that  I  have  deceived  you.  My  initial  warning  to  you  wi- 
quite  explicit.  If  after  that  you  have  chosen  to  read,  the  blame  b^ 
on  your  own  head.  I  cry  peccavi  to  no  one.  And,  truth  to  tell, 
have  not  written  for  you,  but  for  myself — ^and  for  Aer. 
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THE  DELAGOA  BAY  ARBITRATION. 

The  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic  having  changed  hands,  a 
decision  upon  this  question,  which  was  not  arrived  at  in  the  time 
of  M.  Theirs,  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Marshal  Macmahon. 
Not  that  this  matters  much ;  for  as,  no  doubt,  so  abstruse  a  ques- 
tion has  been  entrusted  for  its  solution  to  experts  in  geography,  in 
maritime  usages,  and  interaational  law,  it  will  not  be  much  affected 
by  change  of  rulers.     In  the  meantime,  a  distinguished  French 
geographer — M.  Ch.  Maunoir — has,  with  the  assistance  of  Jules 
Hansen,  drawn  up,  from  data  furnished  by  A.  Peterman,  a  coloured 
map,  marking  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  and  British 
territories,  as  also  those  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  the  **  pre- 
tensions," as  they  are  termed,  of  all  three.     {Bulletin  de  la  Societt 
de  Geographie  Aoiit,  1873.)     Such  a  map  is  of  great  use  in  facili- 
tating  the  comprehension  of  the  question  at  issue,  submitted,  by  the 
respective  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  French  Government  ever  since  the  25th  6f  September, 
1872.    It  coincides  perfectly  with  the  exposition  presented  to  our 
readers  in  the  April  number  of  the  New  Mordhly  Magazinty  and  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  memoir  penned  by  M.  E.  Allain. 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  attached  to  the  map  points  out  that 
tbifi  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  difficulties  of  this  description 
^ave  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal ;  and  there  must, 
^^  says,  even  be  still  others  of  a  similar  character  in  existence 
^Pon  the  African  coast.  Angola,  for  example,  occupied  in  the 
^^^nteenth  century  by  the  Cape  colonists,  was  omly  re-conquered 
"7  its  first  possessors,  the  Portuguese,  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
y^^.  As  Great  Britain  claims  Delagoa  Bay  as  inheritors  of  the 
"*^^tch,  the  same  way  of  putting  those  claims  would  involve  that 
^'^ose  of  Portugal  took  precedence  of  Holland,  and  that  therefore 
^^^  British  Government  has  no  claim  whatsoever, — a  solution  of 
^^  question,  which  would  also  imply  that  the  claim  of  Portugal  to 
z^^t  of  all  the  Cape  colonies,  including  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
^^lige  River  Settlement,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony,  take  precedence 
^*  those  of  Holland  and  of  Great  Britain. 

^    T?here  are  circumstances,  however,  connected  with  the  claims  to 

^lagoa  Bay,  which  place  them  in  a  different  category  to  those 

'^ich  now  belong  to  history,  and  which  are  connected   with  the 

^^^^pation  and  tenure  of  the  Cape  colonies  by  the  Dutch  and  the 

^^glish.     These  are,  more  particularly,  the  comparatively  recent 

^^  of  the  discussion.    Delagoa  Bay  was  unquestionably  discovered 
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by  the  Portuguese,  and  so  also  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  ; 
do  the  Dutch  appear  first  to  have  formed  an  infant  colony  at  1 
latter  in  1600,  which  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1795,  resto; 
to  Holland  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  permanently  confirmed 
Great  Britain  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  To  urge  claims  foxuK 
upon  priority  of  discovery  solely,  would  in  the  present  day  oa 
rially  afifect  the  map  of  the  world,  especially  that  of  the  N 
World,  as  America  is  still  often  designated.  The  Phoenicians  a 
Arabs  could,  in  such  a  sense,  put  in  prior  claims,  on  the  souths 
coast  of  Africa,  to  the  Portuguese.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  bu 
discussions,  just  as  a  colonist's  claims  to  territory  are  genera 
made  to  cease  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  from  its  non-occupati 
or  non-utilisation. 

Now,  M.  Allain  admits  that  the  existing  sovereignty  of  1 
crown  of  Portugal  is  only  nominal  upon  many  points  of  the  coast 
Africa,  and  is  based,  not  upon  a  real  occupation,  but  upon  anci< 
treaties,  or  upon  priority  of  discovery.  After  granting  that  a  fi 
fort  was  founded  at  Lorenso  Marques  as  far  back  as  in  1546,  (t 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  bay  by  Vasco  da  Gama),  and 
second  in  1780,  which  was  strengthened  in  1815, 1818,  and  in  181 
M.  Allain  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  did  not,  previous 
the  occupation  of  the  country  south  of  Loren5o  Marques  by  Capti 
Owen  in  1822,  "  occupy — at  ail  events,  in  a  permanent  manner 
the  space  of  thirty  minutes  in  latitude  comprised  between  the  p 
of  Lorenzo  Marques  and  the  southern  point  of  the  bay." 

It  was  not  \mtil  1863  that  the  Portuguese  occupied  an  islai 
called  Benguelem,  in  the  bay.  **  The  north  of  the  bay  and  t 
establishment  of  Loren50  Marques,"  M.  Allain  goes  on  to  « 
justly  enough,  *'  take  no  place  in  the  discussion.  The  contest 
territories  only  begin  south  of  the  estuary  of  Lorenzo  Marques, 
the  exit  of  the  Dundas  and  Tembe  into  that  estuary,  and  extend 
26®  30'  south  latitude,  comprising  the  Elephant  Islands  and  tt 
of  Iniack  (Inhaca)  in  the  bay,  and  two  other  islands,  those  of  Le 
muso  and  of  Choambona,  which,  stretching  parallel  to  the  coa 
close  in  the  bay  to  the  south.  These  territories,  known  by  t 
names  of  Tembe,  of  XJmzuti,  and  Naputa  (and  which  the  Port 
guese  generally  designate  after  the  names  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs  w 
govern  them),  are  under  the  eflfective  authority  of  the  different  i 
digenous  kings  {regulos).  To  the  west,  towards  the  interior,  c 
tends  the  Republic  of  Transvaal,  separated  from  the  coast  by 
interval  of  about  a  hundred  miles  of  country,  over  which  it  h 
never,  until  within  recent  times,  raised  any  serious  pretension." 

All  this  coincides  with  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  in  our  p 
vious  article  upon  the  subject,  and  so  also  does  the  description  giv 
by  the  French  geographer  of  the  proceedings  of  Admiral  Owen  a 
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of  the  authorities  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Governor  of  Lorenzo  Marques,  after  the  assumption  of  rule 
by  the  British,  and  which  ended,  in  1853,  in  the  final  establishment 
of  the  claims  of  the  latter  under  the  authority  of  the  local  king, 
Uagetta. 

It  was  not  until  the  Transvaal  Bepublic,  seeking  for  an  outlet 

to  the  sea,  did  not  put  in  a  claim,  but  actually  annexed  a  portion 

oi  the  territory  in  dispute,  that  the  British  and  Portuguese  Govern- 

meats  determined  upon  submitting  the  whole  question  to  arbitra- 

tion. 

By  a  proclamatian  of  Martin  Wessel  Pretorius,  dated  April  29th, 
1868,  the  President  of  the  Republic  declared  as  "included  in  the 
territory  of  the  State,  starting  from  the  lower  pass  of  the  Komati 
to  the  river  Umzuti,  comprising  the  rivers  Pongola  and  XJmzuti  to 
tlie  point  where  they  debouch  into  the  ocean,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  j^ca,  and  comprising  also  a  German  mile  of  land  upon  each 
bank  of  the  two  rivers." 

**The  question  then  to  be  decided,"  says  M.  Allain,  "if  the 
Transvaal  has  not  entirely  renounced  its  ideas  of  annexation,  would 
be  complex,  and  would  be  contested  between  three  diflferent  Go- 
vemments.  England  would  claim  the  territories  of  Tembe,  of 
^aputa,  the  Elephant  Islands,  Iniack,  Setamiro,  and  Choambana, 
from  Portugal,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umzuti  from  both  Portugal 
3^d  the  Transvaal.  The  Transvaal  would  put  in  claims  to  a  narrow 
^^^  of  maritime  territory.  Portugal  pretends  to  the  entire  pos- 
*^ion  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  territories  beyond  that  up  to  26*?  30' 
^f  south  latitude. 

**  It  is  permissable  to  conjecture  the  arguments  which  tlie  Eng- 
*^h  and  the  Portuguese  will  put  forward  in  order  to  establish  their 
f^^pective  claims.  The  first  will  probably  invoke  their  rights  as 
^'^^^tors  of  the  Dutch,  founded  upon  the  temporary  occupation 
S^^iipaiion  mamerUanee)  of  a  point  upon  the  bay  by  them  (the 
..  ^tch).  A  less  contestable  argimient  arises  from  their  (the  Eng. 
*^h)  having  taken  possession,  since  1822,  1823,  and  1869,  of  the 
Afferent  territories  in  question. 

''  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Transvaal,  in  case  it  should  main- 
J;^^  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  1868,  can  support  them  otherwise 
^^^  by  the  imperious  necessity  in  which  it  finds  itself  of  opening 
^  .^ay  to  the  sea-board.  Such  must  be,  indeed,  a  vital  question 
^^tk  the  Bepublic  of  the  Boers.  The  proclaipation  of  President 
Y^^toriiiSy  at  all  events,  bases  the  annexation  of  the  mouth^of  the 
^*xx^uti  upon  no  title  whatsoever. 

^'  The  Portuguese  Government  will  not  fail,  on  its  part,  to  in. 

^^kq  the  priority  of  discovery  and  the  foundation,  for  now  three 

^turies  past,  of  an  establishment  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  which  has 
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assured  to  it  the  domination,  at  least  nominal^  of  the  bay  for  a  \<m% 
time  past.  As  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  foundation  of  c 
Dutch  establishment  near  Lorenzo  Marques,  it  can  put  in  oppositioz 
that  this  very  establishment  passed  from  their  hands  into  those  o; 
the  Imperialists,  whom  the  Portuguese  arms  drove  out  in  1780 
The  occupation  of  the  two  islands  of  the  bay,  which,  perhaps,  migh 
be  identified — that  of  Benguelem,  according  to  M.  de  Lacerda ; 
that  of  Chilonne,'  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Colonief 
at  Lisbon — an  occupation  effected  in  1863,  or,  at  all  events,  pro. 
jected  at  that  epoch, — might  further  add  a  novel  element  to  theu 
claims. 

**  Such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  question,  submitted,  since  the 
25th  of  September,  1872,  to  the  arbitration  of  France.  It  is  propei 
to  add  that  the  Portuguese  sources  from  which  data  can  be  obtained 
upon  the  subject  are  limited,  and  that  the  author  of  this  article  hat 
foimd  himself,  in  that  respect,  assisted  by  but  few  documents,  thi 
precision  of  which  is  not  at  all  what  might  be  wished  for.* 
{Uauteur  de  cet  article,  dans  cet  ordre  de  renaeignements  s^es  w 
reduit  an  secours  de  documejvts  pen  iiombreux,  et  dont  la  precisiof 
laissi  soiivent  a  desirer,) 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered — that  the  Portuguese,  having  beer 
settled  in  Delagoa  Bay  before  the  Dutch,  that  the  Dutch  were  onlj 
settied  there  ^^  moynentafiement;''  that  the  succession  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  Dutch,  although  guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
is  contestable ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  old  fort  of  Loren^c 
Marques,  to  a  certain  extent,  ensured  domination  over  the  Bay  of 
Delagoa  to  the  Portuguese!; — that  the  fiat  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
will  be  against  our  **  pretensions."  A  decision  will  thus  most  pro- 
bably be  given  against  a  Government  which  had  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration out  of  mere  jealousy  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  would 
gain  little  by  it,  even  if  in  its  favour ;  but  with  the  Limpopo 
opened  to  navigation,  the  progress  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  the  spreading  of  gold  and 
diamond  diggers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  unless  Portugal  is 
seriously  bent  upon  strengthening  her  position  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  prngress  of  events  may  be  retarded,  but  cannot  be 
long  delayed.  There  was  a  time  when  we  could  have  held  our  0¥ni 
— ^retained  that  which  we  had  once  acquired — without  asking  for 
the  sanction  of  another  power.  The  principle  of  arbitration  is  like 
that  of  free  trade — unquestionably  a  just  and  righteous  one ;  but  as 

^  Memoriii  Estatistica  sobre  os  dominios  Portuguezes  na  Africa  Oriental, 
por  S.  X.  Botcllio,  1835.  Examen  das  viagens  do  doutor  Livingstone,  poi 
D.  Joe6  de  Lacerda,  1867.— -Rapports  du  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Coloniee 
de  Portugal,  1863-1864. 
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ree  trade  is  a  mistake,  unless  practised  by  all,  and  a  ruinous  polioy 
rhen  one-sided,  so  arbitration  can  only  be  practically  applied  when 
iniversally  adopted.  The  claims  of  Portugal  to  Lorengo  Marques 
lifiGsr  in  nothing  from  those  of  England  and  Cape  Colony  to  Tembe 
ban  in  priority  of  occupation.  All  that  the  Portuguese  do  with 
.heir  yast  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afirica,  is  to  keep  out 
nore  enterprising  nations  from  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world ; 
»  close  the  Zambesi,  with  its  coal-fields»and  other  rivers,  to  navi- 
^tion,  and  to  impede  commerce  and  civilisation  ;^  whilst  they  in- 
tidiously  connive  with  Banyans  and  Arabs  in  that  greatest  blot 
ipon  humanity — the  kidnapping  of  natives  and  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
[lie  Catholic  and  Portuguese  Government  of  Mozambique  actually 
brbade  missionary  establishments  of  French  Boman  Catholics  in 
haX  country,  whilst  the  Muhammadan  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  en- 
xmraged  them  in  their  labours. 

'  See  a  Paper,  by  the  Bev.  P.  Homer,  in  the  "  Boll,  de  la  Soc  de  Geo- 
[TBi^e,^  for  Augoat,  1873. 
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SHAKESPEARE   HEKOINES. 


ISABELLA. 

Closadia,  "  Death  ii  a  fiMiful  Uiing. 

Isabel/a.  And  Bhamid  life  a  hateful.' 


•I 


Better  to  die  than  drag  existence  out. 

Proud  but  polluted.     Death  is  solemn — ^yea ! 
Solemn  that  seeming  *'  day  of  nothingness ;" 

Solemn,  aye,  e'en  to  £aith,  the  clouds  of  doubt 

That  Ledge  the  Shadowed  Valley  thick  about ! 
Yet  not  so  fearful  as  the  sin.stained  life, 
God  and  the  conscience  waging  ceaseless  strife 

With  sophistries  that  seek  their  voice  to  flout. 

Yes,  thou  hast  left  a  name  of  purity 

Fronting  the  deathless  poet's  pictured  page ; 
To  latest  days  this  is  thine  heritage, 

The  dower  chaste  of  white  virginity 

Blent  with  affection  deep  and  sisterly. 

Yet  all  forgetting  in  that  faith  sublime 
She  owed  to  heaven— like  her  of  olden  time 

Who  dared  e'en  death  for  him  she  loved— Antigone. 


VIOLA 

*'  She  never  told  her  love." 

Not  till  the  whole  strange  tale  had  reached  its  end 
Told  she  her  loye ;  but  in  her  secret  soul 
Kept  that  fond  secret  down  with  strong  control, 

And  only  sought  another  to  befriend 

And  gain  for  her  his  love.     May  kind  fate  send 
A  heart  so  true,  so  free  from  selfishness 
To  aid  each  loving  one  in  their  distress 

What  time  the  thoughts  to  one  dear  object  tend, 

And  all  the  world  seems  worthless  !     Heaven  above 
Holds  high  rewards  for  such.     They  may  not  speak 
Their  secrets  out ;  and  yet  the  ends  they  seek 

Come  in  good  time  to  those  who  faithful  prove. 

So  to  that  troubled  ark  there  came  the  dove 

Of  peace  at  last.    Her  gentle  secret  guess'd, 
He  whom  she  loved  his  love  in  turn  oonfess'd, 

And  then  she  had  no  secret.    Then  she  '*  told  her  lore." 

M4UBIGB  DA71I0. 
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FAIRY  FENELLA. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EIGHT   YEARS    AFTERWARDS. 

^    LADY    whose  slender   figure    was    still    erect   and   youthful, 
'Walked  swiftly  down  that  side  of  Tubber  Brae  next  the  Vicarage, 
<iarrying  a  large  bundle,  which  it  would  have  horrified  a  town  lady 
merely  to  touch.     Appearances,  however,  were  not  much  thought 
of  in  the  wilds  of  Ballyshandra ;  and  Lucy,  for  she  it  was,  was  em- 
ployed in  a  labour  of  love.     She  was  going  to  spend  the  day  with 
Fenella  in  order  to  make  up  three  little  grey  suits  at  her  sewing 
machine.     The  material  was  her  present  to  Gerald  and  his  little 
brothers,  who  hardly  ever  wore  any  garments  that  were  not  of  her 
providing. 

The  eight  years  had  treated  Lucy  kindly  on  the  whole.  Her 
fair  hair  was  glossy  and  abundant,  and  showed  no  grey  ;  but  her 
skin  was  not  so  smooth  or  transparent  as  formerly,  and  a  few  lines 
were  observable  on  a  close  inspection. 

The  expression  of  her  face,  however,  was  very  tranquil  and  con- 
tent—she had  "  borne  the  burden  of  the  years,  and  turned  their 
burden  into  gain." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  she  had  been  to  her  father  and 
mother,  to  James  and  Fenella,  and  to  the  parish  at  large  since  we 
«aw  her  last. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  in  better  health,  and  consequently  more 
cheerful :  her  visit  to  Wildbad  seemed  to  have  given  her  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  growled  at  everybody  still — at  the  Dove- 
cote,—at  hia  patient  wife,— at  James, — at  the  servants,  and,  not 
least,  at  Lucy,  whom  he  taunted  with  her  singleblessedness,  and 
was,  as  ever,  a  cross  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  therefore, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  a  very  profitable  member  of  Ballyshandra 

society. 

Lucy  had  had  one  opportunity  of  changing  her  name,  but,  to 

her  father's  intense  indignation,  had  cast  it  away.     Some  four  years 

after  her  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Elton  she  went  back  to  Dublin,  and  at 

a  large  part^  she  met  Mr.  Prior.     She  was  asked  to  sing,  and  pre 

sently  she  found  her  former  admirer  in  his  old  station  by  her  side. 

**  Tour  voice/*  said  he,  is  as  sweet  as  ever,  and  you  are  quite  un» 

changed.'* 
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**  I  feel  much  older,  Mr.  Prior :  it  is  four  years  since  I  was  here.**' 

"  Yet  you  are  unchanged,  I  assure  you — as  fair  and  young  as 
when  I  saw  you  first.  What  made  you  look  so  sad  as  you  did  just 
now  ?    I  have  been  observing  you  minutely,  you  see." 

Lucy  coloured  uneasily :  she  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been 
looking  at  her,  for  she  had  felt  his  eyes  upon  her  all  the  evening. 

"  Did  I  look  sad  1     I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  said  she. 

* '  Yes,  you  looked  sad — unutterably  sad !  Your  face  is  a  very^ 
expressive  one."  A  short  pause  ensued,  and  then  he  said,  abruptly, 
*'  You  left  this  very  suddenly  four  years  ago.  I  came  here  the 
very  day  you  left  to  ask  the  question,  and  found  you  gone.  Mrs. 
Elton  informed  me  you  had  gone  home  to  nurse  your  mother  ;  but 
she  thought  you  would  return  to  her,  so  I  waited,  hoping  on.  May 
I  ask  that  question,  now  ?     Will  you  be  my  wife  1" 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Prior  !"  cried  Lucy,  startled  and  grieved,  **  you  are 
not  in  earnest?    You  do  not  mean  that,  really?" 

"Yes,  really.  Miss  Fitzpatrick." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Prior  ! — so  very,  very  sorry !" 

"  Why  are  you  sorry?" 

"Because  I  cannot  say  *yes.'  Pray,  do  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  again — it  cannot  possibly  be." 

**  Oh,  don't  say  so,  I  implore  you  !"  and  then  he  entreated  her 
earnestly  to  consent,  and  when  she  replied  still  more  decidedly,  he 
urged  her  to  tell  him  her  reason,  for  a  reason  he  felt  sure  she  must 
have. 

So  Lucy,  always  straightforward,  told  him  she  had  no  heart  td 
give. 

"  I  once  loved  one,"  said  she,  **  who  grew  weary  of  me,  and 
forsook  me :  he  loved  me  until  he  saw  a  beautiful  girl  who  pleased 
him  better." 

"  Some  young  fellow,  I  suppose?"  asked  Mr.  Prior,  jealously. 

Then  she  told  her  story  in  a  few  words,  and  without  mention, 
ing  names — that  triste  tale  which  cost  her  so  much. 

*'  He  never  cared  for  you ;  he  was  merely  amusing  himself  at 
your  expense.  Why  should  your  life  be  lonely  for  his  sake  ?"  in- 
quired  the  old  gentleman,  eagerly.  *  Let  me  try  to  make  you 
happy.     I  feel  sure  I  shall  succeed." 

*'  Impossible,  Mr.  Prior!     I  have  said  I  do  not  love  you." 

**  Do  not  reject  me,  Miss  Fitzpatrick  :  only  consent  to  be  mine, 
and  I  shall  make  you  love  me  by-and-bye.  I  have  no  fear,  what- 
ever. You  are  very  affectionate,  and  attach  yourself  quickly.  I 
can  read  your  character  in  your  face." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Prior,  pray  do  not  trust  to  that !     I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  be  a  kind  and  amiable  companion  unless  I  loved.     No> 
no ;  I  cannot  do  you  the  injustice  of  marrying  you  without  love." 
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"  Let  me  risk  it,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,"  pleaded  the  old  gentleman, 

Trith  quite  youthful  ardour.     '*  Only  consent,  and  I  have  no  fear 

T)ut  I  shall  make  you  love  me.     You  shall  never  have  a  wish  xm- 

gratified.     There  can  be  no  reason  why  you   should   reject  me, 

-except,  indeed,  my  age.     I  have,  alas  !  the  disadvantage  of  being 

•wery  much  older  than  you." 

**  That  is  not  my  reason,  Mr.  Prior:  I  have  already  told  you 
^hy  I  cannot  consent." 

She  was  greatly  troubled,  and,  seeing  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
guests  fixed  upon  them,  took  an  opportunity  for  moving  away  ;  but 
wherever  she  stationed  herself,  there  Mr.  Prior  followed  her,  to  urge 
iresh  reasons  why  she  should  listen  to  his  suit.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  painful  scenes  she  had  ever  gone  through. 

**  I  do  not  think  you  are  worldly,"  said  he,  during  one  of  his 
last  attacks,  "  but  it  is  only  right  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 
ample  means  at  my  command.  I  can  surround  you  with  every 
luxury." 

"  You  only  do  me  justice,"  replied  she,  with  a  very  mournful 
Bmile ;  "  I  do  not  care  for  money  in  the  least." 

'*But  your  friends.  Miss  Fitzpatrick?  Is  there  no  one  you 
should  consult  on  this  matter  ?  Mrs.  Elton  would  be  my  advocate, 
I  am  sure." 

**I  am  deeply  grieved,  Mr.  Prior;  but  I  cannot  do  you  the 
cruel  injustice  of  marrying  you  without  love." 

Mrs.  Elton  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  were  both  exceedingly  angry 
with  her,  and  the  former  had  long  since  ceased  to  interest  herself  in 
her  affairs. 

She  has  been  descending  Tubber  Brae  during  this  digression^ 
and  has  now  reached  the  Vicarage  door.  She  entered  without 
knocking,  and  went  straight  to  the  dining-room,  where  James  and 
his  four  eldest  sons  were  at  breakfast.  \ 

Lucy  shook  hands  with  James,  and  then  walked  round  the  table 
to  kiss  her  handsome  godson  Gerald,  who  was  taU  and  strong  for 
«ight  years  old,  and  brimming  over  with  vivacity.  From  him  she 
went  to  his  quieter  brother  Cecil,  then  to  the  dear,  plump  little 
ones,  Charlie  and  Claude — the  latter  a  cherub  of  three  years  old, 
with  long,  golden  curls,  and  chubby  dimpled  face,  the  only  fair- 
liaired  child  in  the  fisimily.  The  ceremony  of  embracing  him  was 
always  a  tedious  one  with  her. 

**  Take  oflf  your  hat,  Lucy,  and  let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  James,  who,  seated  before  the  urn,  was  busily  employed  in 
making  weak  tea,  and  spreading  bread  and  batter  for  his  two 
eldest  sons,  while  the  panada  he  had  manufactured  for  Charles  and 
Oaode  was  soaking  in  most  approved  fashion. 

'*  No,  thank  you,  James :  Hannah  gave  me  my  breakfast  before 
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I  set  out.     I  have  permission  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  you.. 
How  is  Fenella,  this  morning?" 

**  Not  so  well :  she  had  a  bad  night,  so  I  persuaded  her  to  lie 
quiet." 

As  he  spoke  James  handed  each  of  the  children  his  breakfast, 
and  then  placed  his  wife's  upon  a  tray,  which  he  proceeded  to  carry 
upstairs. 

**Letme  take  Fenella  her  breakfast,"  cried  Lucy,  springing 
up. 

"  No,  thank  you,  dear.  Have  an  eye  to  those  urchins,  and  I 
shall  return  presently." 

The  fact  was  Fenella  exacted  her  husband's  attention  rather 
jealously.  Her  strength  had  been  gradually  declining :  she  first 
lost  her  energy,  then  her  spirits,  and  her  five  noisy  sons  were  often 
too  much  for  her.  Even  Baby,  though  but  a  year  old,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  turmoil  in  the  house.  James  waited  upon  her  with 
the  utmost  tenderness.  It  was  a  perfect  picture,  as  nurse  and 
cook  agreed,  to  see  him  carry  her  down  stairs,  and  lay  her  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa. 

"How  silent  you  are,  Lucy!"  remarked  James,  eating  his 
breakfast  between  the  intervals  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  his 
chattering  little  companions. 

*'  I  do  not  care  to  talk,  James.  I  am  listening  to  Grerald's  and 
Cecil's  conversation,  and  admiring  you." 

"  Admiring  me,  Lucy?" 

**  Yes,  James — ^you  are  the  best  husband  and  father  there  ever 
was,"  replied  she,  laughing. 

"  It  is  unhandsome  in  you  to  exercise  your  talent  for  satire  upon 
me,  Lucy." 

**  My  satire  !  You  surely  don't  imagine  that  I  am  laughing  at 
you.  No!  I  have  been  watching  you  make  those  children's 
breakfast  with  genuine  admiration.  I  assure  you  I  could  not  have 
done  it  better  myself." 

It  was  a  real  pity  she  had  not  been  there  half-an-hour  earlier  to 
sec  him  induct  Gerald  and  Cecil  into  their  garments,  and  wash 
their  rosy  faces,  because  the  nurse  and  housemaid  were  both  occu- 
pied  in  Fenella's  room.  He  was  a  good  father,  certainly,  but  the 
cares  of  paternity  had  made  him  much  graver  than  he  used  to  be. 
The  lines  which  were  seen  only  on  a  close  inspection  of  Lucy's  faoCi 
were  plainly  marked  on  his,  and  his  beautiful  black  hair  was  be- 
coming rather  thin  on  the  temples.  He  could  be  brilliant  and 
lively  still,  but  his  prevailing  expression  was  one  of  gravity. 

He  had  ridden  several  hobbies  to  death  during  the  past  eight 
years.  The  High  Church  craze  had  soon  been  succeeded  by  some, 
thing  else — a  reward  to  Mr.  Oliver  for  having  been  patient  and 
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fbrbearing  with  his  curate — so  much  more  forbearing  than  Aunt 
Harriet  and  Mrs.  Drummond  thought  he  had  any  right  to  be.  It 
was  to  his  remonstrances,  however,  that  James  yielded  the  surplices 
for  the  choir ;  and  Mr.  McFrederic  and  other  good  Protestants  were 
spared  the  shock  that  the  sight  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have 
been.  The  people  became  accustomed  to  the  painted  windows  and 
lectern,  and  came  back  to  St.  John's  by  degrees  ;  and  at  the  time 
we  reopen  our  story,  no  one  considered  them  a  grievance. 

No  fear  of  fresh  scandal  at  St.  John's,  for  James  was  now  as 
strictly  evangelical  as  Mr.  Oliver  himself — that  is  to  say,  his  teach- 
ing was  so,  for  in  private  he  occasionally  broached  some  wild  idea, 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  original. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  satisfied  with  laughin^j  at  him  when  he  confided 
to  him  his, geological  deductions,  or  whatever  else  they  might  be; 
for  he  was  not  a  very  general  reader,  and  as  James  complained,  was 
contented  to  condemn  a  book  without  having  read  it :  but  Lucy 
argued  the  matter  with  him  earnestly,  and  grieved  over  him,  going 
back  to  Finn  Hill  in  very  low  spirits  after  one  of  their  discussions. 
Her  anxiety,  however,  generally  vanished  on  her  next  visit  to  the 
Vicarage,  when  she  discovered  that  her  brilliant  friend  had  taken 
up  some  fresh  theory. 

While  Lucy  fondled  the  children,  she  took  notes  of  the  torn 
carpets,  cracked  teacups,  and  general  untidy  air  of  the  room ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  Vicarage  was  getting  rather  shabby,  and  things  had  gone 
to  ruin  since  poor  Fenella's  illness.  She  never  had  very  much 
genius  for  order ;  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  she  could  not 
see  after  her  household  now. 

Indeed,  funds  for  repairing  the  house  were  not  forthcoming : 
the  expenses  so  rashly  incurred  by  James  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  had  never  been  entirely  paid  off;  and  a  weight  of  debt 
had  been  hanging  round  him  and  increasing  gradually  ever  since, 
to  the  grief  of  Mr.  Oliver  and  scandal  of  the  parish.  It  seemed 
likely  enough  that  James  would  always  give  Ballyshandra  some- 
thing to  talk  about. 

**  Now  that  I  am  here,  I  can  help  you.  Let  me  hear  the  chil- 
dren  say  their  lessons,  or  send  them  out  to  play ;  and  do  you  go  to 
Fenella." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Lucy :  I  shall  inflict  Cecil  and  Charles 
upon  you  ;  but  I  believe  I  must  hear  Gerald,  myself." 

Gerald  pouted  and  looked  defiant,  but  said  nothing. 

**  But  you'll  come  and  see  my  new  books  first,  Lucy — no — no  I 
I  won't  give  you  the  trouble  of  mounting  to  the  library — I'll  fetch 
them,"  and  rapid  and  decided  in  all  his  movements,  he  was  gone 
before  she  could  reply.     He  returned  with  his  arms  full  of  richly 
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bound  volumes,  for  which  she  carefully  cleared  a  space  on  the 
breakfast-table. 

"Darwin,"  "Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,*'  "Juke's  Handbook 
and  Manual,"  **  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  and  United  Netherlands,'* 
enumerated  he,  calling  her  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  print 
and  binding. 

Lucy  praised  them,  but  expressed  her  wonder  that  he  insisted  on 
having  all.  his  books  so  expensively  bound.  For  her  part  she  pre- 
ferred a  book  with  a  common  paper  cover,  caring  only  for  the  in. 
side  of  a  volume. 

'*  Do  you  think  I'd  disgrace  my  shelves  with  paper,  covers, 
Lucy?     Besides,  they  would  not  last  any  time." 

**  If  they  last  until  you  have  read  them  is  not  that  enough  1" 
returned  she. 

The  library  was  a  very  costly  hobby :  never  a  month  passed 
that  James  did  not  add  something  to  its  stores. 

Fenella  was  established  on  the  drawing-room  sofa  for  the  day. 
Lucy  promised  to  join  her  there,  when  she  should  have  dismissed 
her  little  pupils  to  play.     They  were  still  in  the  drawing-room,  , 
Gerald  and  Cecil  employed  in  changing  the  water  for  their  gold  - 
fish,  a  task  they  particularly  affected ;  and  the  little  ones  seated    . 
on  the  floor,  patting  together  a  picture  map. 

**  Loo,  Loo !"  cried  they.    "  Here  comes  Loo  to  hear  oiu:  lessons."  * 

**  It's  very  hard,  papa  won't  let  me  say  my  lessons  to  Loo,"^ 
grumbled  Gerald. 

'*  Come  to  the  library,  Gerald,"  called  his  father,  and  the  child  J 
reluctantly  obeyed.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  saying  he  had-1 
got  leave  to  play  till  dinnertime,  for  his  papa  was  going  to  Shanna.  - 

**  Lucy,"  said  James,  looking  in  at  the  dining-room  door,  **  YZ. 
have  a  message  from  poor  Duncan :  he  is  very  ill,  and  wants  me  to-* 
go  to  him  at  once.  I  shall  be  back  by  two  o'clock.  Don't  you— 
make  a  slave  of  yourself  with  those  boys.  I  shall  hear  Gerald 
the  afternoon.     Good-bye ! "  , 

DiDiier  was  over,  and  the  two  ladies  were  together.     Lucy 
at  work  upon  the  grey  suits  at  the  sewing-machine  which  stood  in 
the  window,  while  Fenella's  white  fingers  toyed  with  her  knitting 
needles— the  making  of  Claude's  little  socks  ^as  now,  alas !  almost 
beyond  her  power. 

She  was  as  lovely  as  ever,  but  very  firagile.  Nurse  had  dressed 
her  beautiful  hair  in  a  very  becoming  manner,  and  helped  to  put  on 
her  tasteful  dress.  The  old  air  of  charm  and  refinement  surrounded 
her,  but  her  animation  was  gone. 

James,  accustomed  to  see  her  daily,  did  not  much  remark  the 
change;  but  Lucy  noticed  it  painfully — Fenella's  cough  and 
languor,  both  seemed  to  be  very  dangerous  symptoms. 
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"  You  must  let  me  work  for  you,  to-day,  darling,"  said  she, 
rising  to  pour  out  and  administer  Fenella's  medicine.  **Tliat 
cough !  I  hoped  this  decoction  would  have  taken  it  away  ere 
this." 

**  So  did  I,  Lucy,  dear;  and  it  may  yet.  I  disturb  James 
sadly  at  night."  , 

"  Don't  think  about  that,  dear ;  I'm  sure  he  does  not.  You 
know  you  would  not  think  of  your  own  convenience  if  he  were  ill." 

**  Lucy,  I  am  leaving  all  my  work  undone.  Those  poor  chil- 
<fren,  I  can  do  nothing  for  them.     Where  are  they,  nowl" 

*•  I  sent  them  out  to  play  in  the  garden.  They  have  got  on 
their  linen  pinafores." 

*  *  You  are  very  kind,  dear :   I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do 
^^rithout  you.     Where  is  Gerald  1" 

"  He  is  saying  his  lessons  to  James  in  the  library." 

*  *  Oh,  Lucy,  why  did  not  you  hear  him  this  morning,  when  you 
"^^rere  so  good  as  to  hear  the  rest  1     James  is  so  hard  upon  him !" 

'^  I  supposed  it  was  a  pleasure  to  James  to  hear  him ;  at  any 
^•^te,  he  did  not  ask  me  to  do  so." 

•*  Grerald's  lessons  will  kill  me,  outright,  Lucy.    James  is  un- 

^K"«casonably  severe  :  he  and  the  child  have  a  fight  over  them  regu- 

X^urly,  every  day.     I  wish  you  would  persuade  him  to  let  you  take 

^3erald  to  Finn  Hill,  and  educate  him  yourself.     You  know  it  was 

long  ago  arranged  that  you  should  teach  him." 

*•  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  him,  Fenella,  if  you  get  leave 
^or  me.     But  is  James  too  severe  ?     I  should  not  have  thought  him 
csapable  of  injustice." 

'*  Lideed,  he  is  1"  said  Fenella,  frowning.  She  had  become 
"very  fretful  since  her  illness,  and  could  not  endure  to  be  contra- 
dcted.  "  You  think  you  know  James  well,  Lucy  ;  but  it  is  natural 
Xm  suppose  that  I  know  him  a  good  deal  better." 

Gerald  was  his  mother's  idol,  dearer  to  her  than  her  husband 
and  four  other  children  put  together^*  He  was  a  fine,  manly  little 
:fellow,  aflfectionate  and  high-spirited ;  but  very  self-willed,  and 
strongly  opposed  to  learning.     James  just  then  opened  the  door. 

**  Darling,  have  you  taken  your  medicine  ?  Yes  ?    I  might  have 
known  that  Lucy  would  see  to  it." 
"  Is  Gerald  gone  out  yet,  James  1" 

*'  No,  love.  I  can't  get  the  little  rascal  to  do  a  single  thing," 
replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance.  **  I  have  to  write  my  sermon, 
answer  three  letters,  and  pay  'some  visits  this  evening.  Gerald  is 
bent  on  conquering  me,  it  seems." 

"Do  be  gentle  with  the  child,  James,"  pleaded  Fenella,  "or 
let  Lucy  teach  for  to-day.     I  know  she  will  do  it,  willingly." 
'*  Certainly !"  replied  Lucy. 
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*'  Noy  Fenella,  I  won't  burden  Lucy  with  so  disagreeable  a  piew 
of  work.  Gerald  must  and  shall  obey  me,"  and  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

"  Bun  after  him,  Lucy,  and  make  him  leave  the  child  to  you/' 
implored  Fenella. 

''  Darling  Fenella,  I  can't  interfere :  don't  you  see  that  it  is  not 
my  business?" 

''  Tou  do  not  care  for  G^ald,  and  you  pretend  to  be  so  fond  of 
him!  His  poor  mother  is  the  only  one  who  loves  him,"  said 
Fenella,  with  quivering  lip  and  aggrieved  air. 

*'  I  do  love  Gerald — not,  of  course,  as  well  as  you  do,  yet  very 
dearly,  indeed,"  replied  Lucy,  soothingly. 

'*  Such  nonsense  to  talk  of  'your  business,'  and  not  *  inter- 
fering  !'  Don't  you  know  that  James  asks  your  opinion,  and  listens 
to  you,  when  he  does  not  care  in  the  least  what  1  think  or  wish  !" 
said  Fenella,  in  a  tone  of  pique. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Lucy,  disregarding  the  last  speech,  and 
struggling  hard  not  to  feel  angry ;  "  don't  you  wish  Gerald  ta 
learn  ?  He  is  eight  years  old,  and  his  future  will  depend  upon 
himself." 

"  Yes,  he  must  learn,  of  course ;  but  James  won't  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  him,  he  is  so  hard  upon  him — so  injudicious, 
I  may  say." 

The  door  was  flung  open  at  this  juncture,  and  Susan  announceo 
'^  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Corrie  ;"  so  the  ladies  smoothed  their  ruffled  plumes. 
Both  had  brighter  eyes  and  cheeks  than  usual,  but  they  tried  to 
look  as  though  no  stormy  discussion  had  taken  place. 

Josephine  swept  into  the  room  with  the  mien  of  one  who  knew 
her  full  importance,  followed  by  the  Doctor,  looking  smaller  and 
meeker  than  of  yore.  Josephine's  toilette  was  handsome  and  be. 
coming,  testifying  that  her  milliner's  bills  gave  her  no  anxiety 
now. 

Though  a  few  years  over  forty,  she  was  a  fine-looking,  attrac- 
tive woman.  Her  expression  was  hard  still,  but  the  weary,  dis- 
satisfied look  was  quite  gone.  She  had  led  a  very  stirring  life  for 
the  last  eight  years,  and  had  managed  to  get  her  own  way  com- 
pletely. 

She  sat  down  by  Fenella's  couch,  while  Dn  Corrie  made  his 
way  to  Lucy's  window.  He  was  interested  in  her  work,  and  asked 
her  many  questions  about  it.  In  reply,  she  held  up  a  little  grey 
suit,  and  begged  him  to  compliment  her  upon  her  cleverness  as  a 
tailor. 

"  I  don't  think  there  are  many  things  you  cannot  do,  Lucy," 
he  replied.  '*Do  you  tell  me  those  fine  garments  are  for  one  of 
James's  youngsters?" 
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f  I  "Yes ;  they  are  for  my  little  pet,  Charlie." 

"You  are  a  good,  staunch  fiiend,  Lucy,"  said  he,  looking  at 
her,  wistfully. 

"  I  have  hardly  seen  anything  of  you  and  Josephine  this  time, 
Dr.  Corrie :  we  were  so  sorry  you  could  not  dine  with  us  last 
Thursday,  and  it  was  provoking  that  we  missed  you  the  day  you 
called.     I  hope  you  make  some  stay  in  the  countiy  1" 

**No,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Josephine  wants  to  go  to 
Baden-Baden  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  She  has  arranged  to 
meet  some  fine  Russian  friends  of  hers  there  the  week  after  next — 
princes  and  princesses  every  man  and  woman  of  them  !" 

**  Dear  me,  I  am  so  sorry!  Your  Ballyshandra  friends  have 
lost  you,  altogether,  Dr.  Corrie  :  they  think  it  hard  that  you  give 
them  so  little  of  your  society." 

"  I  can  only  assure  you  that  if  I  followed  my  own  inclinations  I 
should  seldom  leave  Ballyshandra." 

**  Now,  Lucy,  please  don't  encourage  the  Doctor  to  think  him- 
self a  victim,"  called  Josephine.  "  Believe  me  no  one  enjoys 
society  more  than  he.  Why,  he  is  quite  an  authority  among 
scientific  men  elsewhere:  he  has  learned  cronies  in  Dublin,  in 
Paris,  in  Baden,  and  I  don't  know  where  else.  Never  let  him  say 
he  doesn't  shine  in  society  !" 

"  No,  Josephine,  you  shine  in  society,  my  dear :  but  I  am  lost 
in  it — a  fish  out  of  water,"  answered  he,  glancing  admiringly  at 
his  handsome  wife.  **  Her  parties,  Lucy,  are  greatly  sought  after. 
I  admire  her  talent,  but  do  not  share  it." 

**  Now,  Robert,  don't  let  Lucy  and  FeneUa  think  I  drag  you 
into  gaiety  agaiust  your  will.  I'm  sure  if  they  saw  you  at  a  party, 
they'd  say  no  man  could  be  more  sprightly." 

"  I  make  the  best  of  a  [bad  |bu8iness,  Josephine,  like  a  wise 
man.  This  fair  lady  persuaded  me  to  give  up  my  profession  against 
my  own  judgment,  Lucy,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it." 

**  I  know  I  did,  but  the  dispensary  was  wearing  him  to  death : 
rest  imd  ease  are  quite  necessary  at  his  time  of  life.  He  forgets 
the  hardship  he  used  to  go  through,  or  he  would  not  sigh  to  wear 
his  old  shackles  again." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Dr.  Corrie,  *'  that  I  sometimes  had  harder  work 
to  do  than  my  present  duty  of  entertaining  foreign  princesses  and 
oountesses ;  nevertheless,  those  were  pleasant  days  when  Lucy  and 
I  doctored  the  poor  people  between  us." 

"  I  did  not  doctor  them,"  laughed  Lucy—'*  I  merely  fed  them 
according  to  your  directions.  You  were  always  very  kind  to  the 
people,  Dr.  Corrie." 

"  That  young  Atkins  seems  a  good  sort  of  fellow :  how  is  he 
liked  1" 
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"  Pretty  well :  you  know  our  people  are  very  slow  in  formiog  a 
liking." 

"  He  is  often  at  the  Lodge,"  remarked  Josephine  — '*  I  think  he 
admires  Kate.  He  has  not  found  Aunt  Harriet  out  yet.  I  was 
very  near  putting  him  up  to  her  doings  the  other  night.  I  could 
have  done  a  charming  little  bit  of  mischief,  but  I  refrained.  I  hope 
you  applaud  me,  Lucy  ?*' 

•*  I  do  applaud  your  self-denial  most  highly." 
**  How  is  your  sister,  Sophy  ?"  inquired  Fenella. 
"  Very  well,  indeed,  and  likes  her  Dublin  life  :  she  is  to  have 
Ellen  O'Hara  with  her  this  winter.     I  tell  her  if  she  succeeds  in 
settling  Ellen,  their  dear  friendship  will  have  been  worth  something." 
Josephine  had  done  her  part  by  Sophy.     A  clever  lawyer, 
pleased  with  Sophy's  artless  good-humour,   had  paid  her   great 
attention  at  one  of  Josephine's  parties  ;  and  Josephine,  observing  a 
mutual  attraction,  managed   that  they  should  meet  frequently. 
Their  fancy  for  one  another  ripened  into  real  regard,  and  they  had 
now  been  married  about  three  years.     Reby  and  Kate  had  also 
paid  Josephine  long  visits. 

Aunt  Harriet  had  not  been  altogether  a  true  prophet  with 
regard  to  Josephine.  She  had  made  her  old  doctor  a  good  wife  on 
the  whole,  except  that  she  sometimes  insisted  on  his  taking  her 
about,  when  he  longed  to  rest  his  old  limbs,  and  have  a  quiet  nap 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  always  took  her  own  way. 

Fenella  and  Lucy  sat  in  silence  when  the  Corries  were  gone— 
the  former  listening  intently  for  sounds  from  the  library,  and  the 
latter  working  her  sewing  machine  industriously.  At  length  James 
came  in  with  his  book  and  writing  materials,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  table  near  his  wife's  sofa. 

Since  her  illness  he  had  sat  very  little  in  the  library,  preferring 
to  pursue  his  avocations  beside  her.  He  took  her  thin  hand  fondly 
in  his,  and  inquired  how  she  had  been  since  dinner  time. 

"  I  hear  from  Susan  that  you  have  had  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Corrie 
here  :  I  hope  they  have  not  tired  you,  love?" 

*'  Where  is  Gerald  ?"  asked  she,  disregarding  his  question. 
'*  Gone  out  to  play  in  the  garden,  dear." 
"  I  hope  you  were  gentle  and  patient  with  him,  James  ?" 
**  Gentle !"  repeated  he,  indignantly.     "Fenella,  you  are  min- 
ing that  child,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  yet.     Gentle!  He  broke 
his  slate,  and  flung  his  grammar  out  of  the  window ;  but  I  gave  him 
a  right  thrashing,  and  that  brought  him  to  his  senses  very  quickly. 
His  lessons  are  no  trouble  to  him  :  he  learnt  them  in  ten  minutes 
when  he  found  out  that  he  must  do  it." 

Fenella  half-raised  herself  from  the  couch,  and  snatched  hei^ 
hand  away. 
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"  You  dared  to  strike  my  child,  and  you  come  to  tell  me  of  it !" 

"Dared?"  returned  James,  his  colour  rising  and  his  voice 
trembling.  *  *  And  who,  pray,  has  a  right  to  correct  Gerald,  if  not  I V ' 

**  Nobody  has  the  least  right.  How  dare  you  touch  him] 
Lucy,  do  you  see  how  James  does  what  he  knows  will  vex  me  1" 
and  she  burst  into  angry  tears. 

**I  appeal  to  Lucy,"  said  James.  "Was  I  right  or  not  ?  Come> 
you,  at  least,  are  a  reasonable  being." 

Lucy  felt  excessively  uncomfortable  as  she  looked  from  husband 
to  wife,  both  impatiently  awaiting  her  answer.  She  hesitated,  un- 
willing to  add  fuel  to  their  wrath,  knowing  that  her  answer  must 
displease  one  or  other.  But  she  recollected  that  truth  is  best, 
come  what  may,  so  she  said  as  deprecatingly  as.  she  could—- 

"  Dear  Fenella,  I  can't  say  I  think  James  was  wrong  :  I  believe 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty." 

"Oh,  I  need  not  have  asked  you  I  I  might  have  known  you 
would  take  his  part  against  me.  You  and  James,  as  ever,  against 
the  world  !  Always  consultiqg  one  another,  while  I  am  treated  as 
a  cipher." 

Lucy's  resentment  at  this  attack,  was  turned  into  terror,  for 
Fenella  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  coughing,  that  she  and 
James,  fearing  she  might  burst  a  blood. vessel,  rushed  to  support 
her,  and  hold  some  water  to  her  lips.  As  soon  as  the  fit  subsided, 
she  repulsed  both  of  them,  and  they  returned  sorrowfully  to  their 
places,  while  she  lay  quiet,  looking  very  much  ofiFended. 

There   was    an    awkward  silence   in    the    room.     Lucy   was 
mentally  making  allowances  for  Fenella^  on  the  score  of  ill  health : 
she  remembered  how  gentle  and  amiable  she  used  to  be,  and  grieved 
at  the  change  which  pain  and  weakness  had  caused  in  her. 

James's  pen  was  going,  but  it  made  frequent  pauses,  and  Lucy 
saw  him  steal  sorrowful  glances  at  his  wife — he  could  not  endure  to 
have  her  angry  with  him. 

Presently  he  went  over  to  her  and  said,  soothingly — 

"Forgive  me  for  vexing  you,  Fenella.  Won't  you  kiss  me, 
and  let  us  be  friends?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  drew  herself  away  from  him,  and  lay 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  sofa,  a  sulky  pout  on 
her  bonnie  lips,  something  like  Gerald's  own. 

Baffled  again,  James  retreated  to  his  desk.  There  was  no  sound 
now,  but  the  whir  of  Lucy's  machine,  until  the  merry  voices  of  the 
little  brothers  rose  from  the  garden.  All  four  were  very  happy. 
Gerald  was  digging  vigorously  in  the  garden  round  the  hut  they 
were  making  among  the  laurels  in  the  shrubbery,  while  he  ordered 
Cecil  and  Charles  to  fetch  water  and  fresh  clay  for  the  young  plants. 
Claude,  too  little  to  be  made  useful,  was^looking  on  very  ^dmiiringly 
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at  his  elders  and  betters.  GFerald  was  a  perfect  hero  in  the  eye 
the  rest — his  tone  of  command  was  fine !  Lucy  watched  them 
some  time  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  then  she  said — 

"Dear  Fenella,  won't  you  forgive  James,  now?  Then 
Cterald  playing  with  the  other  boys,  the  happiest  and  gayest  of  ti 
all.  He  is  none  the  worst  for  that  '  right  thrashing/  as  Ja 
€alls  it :  I  don't  think  it  can  have  been  very  formidable  after  ; 
He  may  remember  it  enough  to  make  him  obey  James  to-mom 
but  he  has  forgotten  his  troubles  for  the  present." 

No  reply. 

"  Come,  dear  Fenella,  forgive  James,  and  take  him  back  i 
favour." 

"  I  cannot  forgive  him  till  he  says  he  is  sorry  for  having  b 
rough  and  cruel  to  the  child,"  repli^  Fenella. 

"But  I  was  not  cruel,  Fenella.  Why  don't  you  listen  to  Lu« 
She  is  a  reasonable  creature  :  she  will  tell  you  again  that  I  ^ 
only  doing  my  duty  by  Gerald." 

"  James  thinks  you  so  reasonable,  Lucy,"  cried  poor  Fene 
losing  all  control  over  her  temper,  and  suffering  the  jealous  feeli 
long  nurtured  in  secret  to  burst  forth  unchecked  by  either  gratit 
or  prudence.  "Keep  your  advice  for  him  since  he  likes  it 
don't." 

''Fenella,  ungrateful,  cruel  girl !   Do  you  speak  in  that  man 
to  our  best  and  truest  friend  1"  said  James,  very  angrily. 
insist  on  your  apologising  to  her.'* 

Fenella  shrunk  from  his  passionate  tones,  and  Lucy,  terri 
wounded,  yet  fearful  of  agitation  for  the  invalid,  went  up  to  I 
and  whispered, 

"  Be  patient,  I  implore  you,  James  :  you  know  that  Feni 
would  not  really  vex  you  for  the  world." 

**  Oh,  you  take  my  part !  You  ask  my  husband  to  be  pati 
with  me !  Thank  you,  Lucy ;  but  I  won't  be  interceded  for 
youf*  shrieked  Fenella,  fairly  mad  with  jealousy. 

"  I  see  I  am  doing  more  harm  than  good,"  faltered  Lucy,  ris: 
quickly  and  moving  to  the  door ;  "  yet  I  wish  you  both  so  well,  i 
dear  brother  and  sister." 

''  Brother  and  sister !"  was  all  Fenella  said,  but  her  sarcae 
tone  was  scathing. 

''James,  you  offered  to  drive  me  home,  and  mamma  has  be 
expecting  me  ere  this,  I  am  sure.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  go  and  \ 
the  boys  ready  for  tea ;"  and  Lucy  retreated  to  the  nursery,  leavi 
her  angry  friends  to  conclude  their  matrimonial  quarrel  in  priva 

"  See  what  you  have  done,  Fenella !"  she  overheard  James  sa 
as  she  closed  the  drawing-room  door. 

She  took  the  baby  while  nurse  waited  upon  lus  little  broth< 
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^md  leaning  her  head  upon  his  innocent  breast,  she  wept  some 
quiet,  but  exceedingly,  bitter  tears. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear,  she  had  been  completely  ignorant 
ihat  Fenella  was  jealous  of  her  influence  with  James ;  and  the  fact 
burst  upon  her  with  o  sensation  of  crushing  grief.  She  saw  in  it 
an  end  to  the  pleasantest  occupation  and  interest  of  her  daily  life ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  come  to  the  Vicarage,  and 
identify  herself  with  its  inmates,  as  she  had  hitherto  done.  If 
James  would  but  cease  to  consult  her,  all  might  yet  be  well.  And 
she  had  not  deserved  Fenella's  wrath — so  loyal  as  she  had  been  to 
her — so  loyal  to  both  of  them. 

She  was  in  the  hall  half-an-hour  later,  and  the  phaeton  was  at 
the  door.  James  came  forward  to  put  ou  her  cloak,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  red  eyes  and  quivering  lips  she  strove 
hard  to  hide  from  him. 

"  Lucy,"  said  he,  **  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  forgive  Fenella  for 
her  treatment  of  you  :  you  deserve  well  of  us,  Grod  knows,  and  how 
has  she  repaid  you !     You  will  be  forced  to  hate  us." 

"  I  fear  we  have  been  very  thoughtless,  James.  You  should 
not  consult  your  sister  more  than  your  wife.  Fenella  has  observed 
that  you  come  to  me  in  your  difficulties,  instead  of  applying  to  her. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  before,  but,  perhaps,  she  has  just  cause  for 
being  oflfended.  Remember,  I  am  only  your  sister,  and  she  is  your 
wife." 

*•  But  I  consult  you  on  matters  she  knows  nothing  whatever 
-of.  If  you  refuse  to  help  me,  it  is  tantamount  to  condemning  me 
to  act  on  my  own  responsibility." 

**  Hush,  James,  hush !     Let  us  say  no  more  at  present." 
'*So  cruel!    So  rude  and  unjust  t0  2you!     I  could  not  have 
believed  it  of  Fenella ! " 

"  She  is  very  weak  and  suffering  just  now,  James :  her  nerves 
are  all  unstrung.  How  can  you  and  I,  who  ^hardly  know  what 
physical  pain  is,  find  fault  with  her  ?  We  know  what  nature  she 
had  before  this  illness  came." 

'*  It  is  kind  and  generous  in  you  to  make  excuses  for  her ;  but 
no  sickness  should  have  made  her  forget  herself  as  she  did  to-day. 
You,  Lucy,  would  remain  mistress  of  your  reason  and  temper 
under  all  circumstances,  but  Fenella  is  my  helpmate.  Oh,  Lucy, 
I  made  a  fatal  mistake !" 

Lucy  .shivered  and  crimsoned,  then  grew  deadly  pale.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  his  feice,  and  said  very  sternly, 

''  For  shame !  for  shame,  James !     I  ask  you  how  you  dare  say 
such  words  to  me  ?    You  insult  Fenella  and  me  alike.     I  perceive 
it  is  full  time  time  I  should  turn  my  back  upon  the  Vicarage." 
So  saying  she  went  out  and  got  into  the  phaeton,  James  follow- 
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ing  her  like  one  stunned.  Not  a  syllable  was  spoken  by  eitt 
during  the  drive  to  Finn  Hill.  It  was  the  longest  half. hour  th 
had  ever  spent  together. 

The  thoughts  of  both  were  bitter  companions,  but  Lucy's  t 
least  so,  for  she  had  no  self-reproach  to  add  to  their  sting. 

Arrived  at  Finn  Hill,  James  earnestly  endeavoured  to  obta 
her  pardon ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  her  deaf  and  a 
to  him,  and  they  parted  unreconciled. 


[CHAPTER  XXV. 

SPIBIT     OR     flesh! 

The  next  fortnight  was  not  only  a  very  sorrowful,  but  a  mor 
tonous  one  to  Lucy.  She  kept  away  from  St.  John's,  and 
inmates  missed  her  more  than  she  had  imagined  possible.  Jane 
was  at  a  loss  for  some  one  to  talk  to  about  his  books  and  pari 
business :  Fenella  needed  help  in  a  himdred  ways :  she  had  no  o 
to  do  the  little  bits  of  work  that  Lucy  performed  so  easily  a 
willingly — none  to  amuse  the  lively  children  when  their  obstxepero 
play  oppressed  her ;  no  one,  in  short,  to  oil  the  creaking  wheels 
^e  domestic  machinery. 

The  boys,  too,  missed  her  petting,  and  were  the  less  orderly  a 
reasonable  for  her  absence. 

Fenella,  really  contrite  for  her  burst  of  jealous  temper,  wrc 
her  a  penitent  note,  imploring  her  to  return ;  she  was  ready  enouj 
to  apologise  on  her  own  responsibility,  but  could  not  brook  to  < 
it  at  James's  bidding. 

Lucy  replied  to  her  note  very  affectionately,  assuring  her  tb 
all  was  forgotten;  but  she  did  not  promise  to  go  back  to  t 
Vicarage.  She  made  many  allowances  for  Fenella,  and  forgave  I 
easily. 

Several  circumstances,  unmarked  at  the  time,  now  flash 
across  her  memory — occasions  when  James  had  appealed  to  h 
and  given  her  work  to  do  for  him — which  work  she  had  done,  ai 
matter  of  course,  without  any  reference  to  Fenella.  She,  therefa 
forgave  Fenella  easily,  but  could  not  make  the  same  excuses 
James.  Each  time  his  unfortunate  speech  recurred  to  her  it  i 
her  cheeks  tingling  anew.  "  You  would  remain  mistress  of  yc 
reason  and  temper  under  all  circumstances,  but  Fenella  is  i 
helpmate— Oh !  Lucy,  I  made  a  fatal  mistake !" 

She  could  not  comprehend  his  having  forgotten  himself  so  iai 
to  say  this  to  her. 

"I  did  not  deserve  it  from  him,"  thought  she,  bitterly— * 
have  been  his  sister,  and  no  more,  all  these  years,  and  neither  c 
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poor  Fenella  deserve  it — the  chosen  one  of  his  youth — ^his  faithfuly 
beautiful  wife,  who,  so  long  as  her  health  lasted,  did  her  utmost  to 
make  his  home  comfortable." 

So  rightminded  Lucy  was  much  more  angry  with  James  on 
Fenella*s  account  than  on  her  own  :  she  admitted  to  herself  that  he 
had  been  justified  in  his  displeasure  with  her,  but  that  it  should 
have  led  him  to  forget,  even  for  a  moment,  the  dear  ties  that  bound 
them,  and  speak  hardly  of  his  wife  to  her,  was  what  Lucy  could 
neither  understand  nor  forgive. 

He  had  called  once  at  Finn  Hill,  and  written  to  her  twice 
during  the  fortnight ;  but  she  had  gone  out  twice  to  avoid  him,  and 
had  not  answered  his  letters. 

But  she  suffered  at  having  to  condemn  him,  and  was  not  willing 
to  analyse  the  secret  consciousness  which  pressed  upon  her  heart- 
viz.,  that  her  standard  of  right  was  a  higher  one  than  his.  She 
wanted  still  to  make  a  hero  of  her  friend. 

Poor  Fenella  continued  to  think  that  her  rudeness  was  the  sole 
cause  of  Lucy's  banishment  from  the  Vicarage,  and  at  length  she 
despatched  Charlie  and  Claude  with  her  nurse  to  implore  her  return. 
It  was  hard,  certainly,  to  deny  any  request  made  by  their  sweet 
lips,  and  that  the  mother  knew  well. 

«  He  •  «  «  « 

"  We  must  consider  Fenella's  wishes  more  than  ever — how  we 
may  best  soothe  her  pain  and  beguile  the  tediousness  of  her  con- 
finement. That,  James,  is  the  study  to  which  you  and  I  must 
devote  our  powerful  minds." 

"  Yes,  dear  Lucy,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  her  sake  I  took  courage 
to  come  here  to-day  with  my  petition.  It  required  courage,  I 
assure  you.  You  did  not  imagine  that  you  could  inspire  me  with 
real  awe?" 

They  were  in  the  book-room,  whither  James  had  boldly  made 
his  way,  and  their  explanation  was  over.  There  were  traces  of 
past  agitation  on  the  faces  of  each ;  but  they  were  now  talking 
calmly  of  the  future — that  blessed  future  so  benignly  given  us  to 
repair  the  errors  of  the  past. 

James  was  mentally  resolving  that  his  tenderness  should  atone 
to  Fenella  for  having  swerved  &om  his  allegiance  to  her,  although 
but  in  thought. 

"And  you  might  let  Gerald  come  here  for  a  month  or  so. 
Fenella  will  be  happier  that  I  should  conduct  his  education ;  her 
feeling  about  him  is  morbid,  I  grant  you,  but  then  we  are  not 
answerable  for  our  fancies  when  we  are  sick.  It  will  be  better  for 
her,  and  you  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  her  if  you  are  no 
longer  worried  by  lessons.  Cecil  and  Charlie  give  no  trouble,  else 
I  should  bring  them  here  also ;  but,  please,  let  me  have  Q^rald."  . 
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"Your  father V 

'^  Oh,  James,  he  is  always  inyiting  the  child  :  he  is  tenfold  more 
indulgent  to  Gerald's  feelings  than  he  ever  was  to  yours.  Mamma, 
too,  wants  him.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  let  him  trouble  them,  or  be 
in  their  way*." 

*'  You  can  do  anything  with  him,  Lucy." 

'*  Yes,  he  is  so  fond  of  me  that  I  can  guide  him  with  a  thread. 
Here  comes  Hannah,  looking  for  the  keys — Hannah,  Mr.  James  is 
going  to  lend  us  Master  Gerald." 

"  Save  us,  miss,  dear,  is  he  now  1  The  dear  child  will  cheer  up 
this  dull  old  place  a  wee.     Good  luck  to  you,  Master  James  !" 

*'  But,  mind  you,  Hannah,  I'll  take  him  home  again  if  you 
spoil  him.  Miss  Lucy  will  make  him  a  good  boy,  but  I  don*t 
trust  you.  You  know  I  caught  you  kneeling  before  the  lazy  little 
rascal  one  day,  lacing  his  boots." 

"Don't  dare  to  miscal  the  dear  child,  sir!  Him  a  rascal! 
You're  liker  ane  yoursel*.  Master  James." 

"Am  I,  Hannah!'*  laughed  James;  "you  know  you  don't 
really  think  so ;  but  Miss  Lucy  and  I  never  heed  what  you  say— 
you're  only  a  silly  old  lady." 

He  ducked  his  head  under  the  table  to  escape  the  vengeance 
with  which  Hannah  laughingly  threatened  him.  When  with  her, 
jie  and  Lucy  frequently  forgot  the  years  that  had  gone  over  their 
heads,  and  James,  especially,  was  a  boy  again. 

The  old  woman  was  grown  very  feeble :  she  did  not  do  much 
work,  but  kept  the  under.servants  in  order,  and  thought  herself 
very  useful.  A  constant  but  secret  feud  existed  between  her  and 
the  other  favourite,  Tom  McPherson.  Each  was  terribly  jealous  ol 
the  growing  importance  and  authority  of  the  other.  It  was  comical 
to  see  Lucy  coaxing  thenr  into  good-humour  with  one  another,  and 
soothing  their  ruffled  dignity ;  and  it  required,  as  she  used  to  tdl 
James,  a  very  lofty  genius  to  give  each  of  the  conflicting  powers  a 
proper  mead  of  deference. 

Hannah  forgot  her  errand,  and  remained  to  gossip  with  hei 
former  charges. 

"  Dinna  anger  me  again  by  calling  my  child  a  rascal,  sir!"  she 
-exclaimed.  "Feen  a  bit  o'  him's  as  ill  to  watch  as  you  were 
yoursel'.  Do  you  mind  the  day  you  shot  at  a  magpie  out  o*  the 
stair  windy,  an'  chattered  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  an'  the  bothex 
the  mistress  an'  the  young  ladies  had  to  hide  it  fra'  the  master  til] 
they  could  get  the  glass  put  in  ?  An'  you  broke  my  heart  biding 
my  things — the  very  shawl  oflf  my  back  wad  be  up  the  chimney,  oi 
under  the  bed,  afore  I  could  turn  my  head.  Master  Gerald,  tdea 
his  dear  heart,  is  a  wee  angel  by  what  you  were  when  you  were 
like  him." 
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**  I  did  not  know  I  had  been  so  bad,  Hannah ;  but  all  the  same, 
^ou  liked  me  better  than  Lucy — ^you  know  you  did.'* 

**  Gtet  out  of  that,  this  minute,  sir !  I  dinna  know  what  you'll 
l>e  for  saying  next.  Troth,  I  still  liked  you  better  nor  I  should  ha* 
done,  an'  this  house  has  been  a  dull  old  place  since  you  left  it. 
IDear  knows  it  has !  Miss  Lucy  an'  me  has  we'er  ain  wee  cracks 
hiles  by  the  old  nursery  fire,  but  there's  nae  joke  nor  spree  ava 
i*  us  now." 

**  Well,  Hannah,  Gerald  will  stir  you  up  with  a  vengeance ;  but 
I  ^warn  you  to  keep  him  in  bis  place,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as 
liis." 

Fenella  was  very  happy  to  get  Lucy  back.  The  arrear  of  work 
i^w^as  done,  and  everything  at  the  Vicarage  left  in  trim.  The  mistress 
"Was  comforted  and  cheered,  the  servants  directed  and  encouraged, 
^sttid.  Gerald  and  his  lesson-books  carried  off  to  Finn  Hill,  to  fiis 
mother's  undisguised  relief  and  satisfaction. 

Lucy  had  stopped  Fenella's  attempted  excuses,  and  avoided 
^3cj>lanation  with  kisses. 

**  I'll  never  leave  you  so  long  again,  darling !"  said  she,  bending 
^^^x  the  sofa.  "  Give  me  plenty  to  do :  I  have  no  wish  bii  i  to 
^c>r-k  for  and  help  you." 

Gerald  religiously  performed  his  hated  tasks  every  morning  *'  to 
pl^^se  Loo  ;"  and  then  he  either  went  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  for  his 
■^^-xe  of  petting,  or  worked  in  Lucy's  garden,  which  she  made  over 
^    liim. 

She  left  him  under  Hannah's  care  during  her  daily  visit  t<>  St. 
^^Vin's,  and  finely  did  he  tyrannise  over  her.  She  was  only  nnce 
'^^Jly  angry  with  him,  and  that  was  when  he  carried  off  the  nursery 
■^"t^n,  Mrs.  Tabby's  one  darling,  and  dropped  her  into  a  lime  kiln. 
^'^Vien  Lucy  seriously  remonstrated  with  him,  he  declared  bethought 
*tk^  could  climb  out  again. 

Hannah  mourned  her  lost  kitten,  and  Tabby  roamed  about  the 
"^^^Xise  disconsolate  :  but  thoujyjh  Gerald  had  been  seen  carrvin*;  off 
^*^^  poor  little  beast,  it  was  some  days  before  he  would  say  what  lie 
*^^^^  done  with  her.  Then  the  whole  iniquitous  story  came  out,  iiud 
*^8uch  was  made  for  the  kitten's  singed  carcase. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  delighted  in  the  child  ;  the  pleasantest  pan  of 
h^ir  day  was  when  he  sat  quietly  beside  her,  listening  to  stories 
^tiier  read  or  told. 

__  Lucy  and  her  pupil  set  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods  one 
November  day  :  they  went  down  the  avenue  side  by  side,  the  child 
^^straining  his  bounding  step  to  suit  her  slower  pace. 

**  You  kept  me  a  long  time.  Loo — a  horrid  long  time  ;  and  your 
lessons  are  every  bit  as  hard  as  papa's." 

**  Well,  dear,  you  surely  did  not  expect  I  should  let  you  rua 
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wild ;  you  have  quite  time  enough  to  play,     I  hope  you  will  I 
good  a  boy  with  papa  when  you  go  home  ?" 

But  Gerald  was  too  wise  to  make  rash  promises. 
"Can  you  run,  Loo?" 
"  No,  dear ;  I  am  too  old  and  stiflf  to  run." 
"  Then,  Loo,  you  must  not  expect  me  to  walk  beside  you. 
have  to  fill  this  basket  with  fir-chips  and  cones  for  Hannah's  i 
fir-chips  make  a  very  sweet  fire,  don't  they  ?" 

**  Very   sweet,  indeed ;  but  are  you  sure   that   Hannah 
accept  your  chips!     You   know   she   is   dreadfully   angry  al 
Tabby's  kitten/* 

**  She  said  she  would.  I  think  Mrs.  Tabby  has  forgotten 
kitten.'* 

**  What  tempted  you  to  do  it,  Gerald  V 
**  Indeed,  Loo,  the  kitten  looked  so  funny  with  her  black 
all  over  lime,  and  I  though  she  would  be  able  to  climb  up  the 
of  the  kiln  and  get  out.     1  didn't  know  she  was  such  a  sti 
kitten." 

'*  She  was  too  young  and  feeble  to  climb  :  she  was  not  nea 
old  as  your  baby." 

"Well,  Loo,  I'm  sure  you  needn't  talk  about  it  any  more 
was  very  sorry  when  I  heard  she  was  dead  ;  besides,  Hannah  sa 
could  not  help  it ;"  and  out  went  his  lip  in  an  offended  pout. 

*' Hannah  is  much  too  good  to  you,  Gerald — that's  a  : 
There  !  run  away  and  collect  the  chips." 

'*  Would  grandmamma  Fitzpatrick  like  some,  too  ?" 
"  I  have  no  doubt  she'd  be  pleased  if  you  were  to  take  her  s 
for  the  drawing-room  fire  this  evening." 

So  he  darted  off,  filling  the  dark  old  wood   with  his  jo 
whoops  ;  causing  the  solemn  owl  to  flap  lier  heavy  wiu^s,  and 
at  him  from  behind  her  ivy  curtain ;  and  the  wood-pigeon  to  fli 
away  in  alarm  as  he  rushed  by.     Long  since  any  thing  so  b 
had  awakened  the  echoes  in  that  gloomy  place ! 

Lucy  walked  on  alone,  drawing  her  thick  shawl  round  h 
protect  her  from  the  sudden,  noisy  gusts  of  wind  and  the  contin 
drip  of  the  branches.  Every  withered  leaf  and  bare  twig 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  fallen  leaves  lay  in  damp  heap 
the  top  of  the  brown  ferns  and  fir  needles ;  and  a  heavy,  h 
fragrance  rose  up  as  Lucy's  foot  disturbed  them — a  fragrance 
pervaded  every  nook  and  corner  of  tlie  solitary  old  plantation. 
She  walked  on  hardly  thinking — only  dreaming.  Years  ag 
walked  in  the  fir-wood  framing  lovely  visions  of  future  joy  for 
sell* ;  but  she  dreamt  no  dreams  of  that  nature  now.  Her  dr 
concerned  the  pair  at  the  Vicarage  and  their  children.  She 
Fenella  strong  and  beautiful  again— James  more  steadfast  in  : 
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a^rid  conduct — the  boys  growing  up  their  pride  and  ,. blessing — 
Gterald,  perhaps,  studying  medicine  in  Dublin,  and  returning  to 
talce  Dr.  Corrie's  old  place  in  Ballyshandra — Cecil  a  good  clergy. 
ini]Ui  like  Mr.  Oliver,  and  Charlie — what  should  Charlie  be  ? 

Her  tranquil  brain  was  weaving  such  visions  as  these,  when  she 
tizmed  in  the  walk  where  she  had  once  seen  what  she  unwillingly 
believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  Cecil  Sinclair. 

The  occurrence  had  hardly  crossed  her  mind  for  years,  often 
though  she  had  paced  up  and  down  that  walk  :  why  should  it  recur 
to  her  to-day  with  the  old  vividness,  and  cause  her  to  stand  still  near 
the  entrance  of  the  long,  grass-grown  alley,  and  look  down  its  dark 
vLsta,  with  the  mysterious  creeping  of  the  flesh  so  well  remembered. 

Her  impulse  was  to  turn  away  quickly,  and  seek  one  of  the 
other  paths ;  but  a  feeling  of  pride  came  to  reprove  her  unreason. 
iiig  cowardice,  and  make  her  recall  her  courage. 

There  was,  however,  no  more  planning  for  the  boys*  future  when 
she  stepped  boldly  down  the  walk  ;  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
chaos — the  gaunt,  black  firs  at  either  side  seemed  to  whisper,  as 
the  autumn  blast  swept  through  their  swaying  plumes,  of  such 
things  as  change,  and  sorrow,  and  death ;  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
her  timid,  pitiful  heart,  the  tallest  of  the  row,  that  leaning  fir,  so 
shattered  by  a  recent  storm,  that  his  giant  arms  were  broken,  and 
^  root  half-upheaved,  began  to  creak  and  groan  in  most  unearthly 
^^sliion.  Lucy  smiled  a  forced  smile  at  her  trepidation,  and  went 
"^^  steadily  past  his  swaying  red  stem  and  rasping  boughs. 

She  had  gone  some  hundred  yards  when  she  heard  a  groan 
J^^ike  that  of  the  falling  tree — a  groan  which  had  a  fearfully 
*^^iUan  sound,  and  seemed  to  speak  of  human  pain.  She  stopped 
*^^^  and  peered  around,  her  heart  beating  like  a  hammer,  and 
^*^ost  taking  away  her  breath. 

A  little  removed  from  the  pathway  was  a  dark  mass,  which,  on 
closer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man : 
^  ^tep  further  disclosed  his  whole  figure.  He  was  stretched  on  a 
^*^^p  heap  of  grass  and  fern. 

The  groan  was  repealed,  and  Lucy,  no  longer  terrified,  advanced 
^^^^Jiily  to  his  side  to  oflFer  help.  Her  mission  was  the  alleviation  of 
^^^isery,  and  she  was  very  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  sufiering 
^d  death.  Her  idea  was  that  the  man  must  be  some  forlorn 
^^^derer,  overtaken  by  some  sudden  fit,  and  perhaps  perishing  from 
^^Posure  and  hardship. 

Once  more,  then,  in  her  natural  element,  she  dismissed  all  weak 
*^,  and  gently  asked  him  what  she  could  do  for  him.  He  turned 
^^  head  round  very  slowly  and  let  her  see  his  face.  His  face  !  All 
.  ^  self-command  deserted  her  on  the  spot,  and  she  almost  shrieked 
^  her  gtartled  horror,  catching  by  the  nearest  tree  to  keep  herself 
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from  falling.  Closing  her  eyes  to  shut  out  what  had  horrified  her^ 
she  endeavoured  to  collect  her  senses  and  discover  whether  she  were- 
dreaming  or  not. 

A  faint  voice  made  her  open  her  eyes — a  human  voice,  imploring 
her  in  piteous,  essentially  human  tones,  "to  help  him  for  the  love 
of  God/' 

The  face  she  had  seen  was  Cecil's  face — that  haunting  face,  con^ 
nected  with  all  of  fear  that  she  had  ever  known — her  nightmare^         ^ 
the  powerful  adversary  of  her  stubborn  reason  for  so  many  years^        _ 

And  the  face  was  still  Cecil's  when  she  took  courage  to  look  again  ^ ^ 

but  her  second  and  longer  look  destroyed  the  illusion  under  whicb^^i,«i: 
she  had  been  labouring,  and  she  observed  his  wan,  thin  face,  anc 
the  deep  lines  traced  upon  it,  with  a  bounding  sense  of  relief  anc 
gladness. 

Each  one  of  the  twelve  years  since  they  parted  had  left  it ; 
legible  writing  on  his  once  fresh,  smooth  skin,  ai^id  on  his  luxurian^ 
waving  hair.     The  hair  was  thinner  and  grey  before  its  time,  an- 
the  young  complexion  faded — clear  proofs  that  Cecil  in  the  flesl 
not  in  the  spirit,  was  before  her. 

**  He  would  have  been  always  fair  and  young,"  thought  sh< 
*  *  if  he  had  died.     Surely  they  remain  beautiful  who  join  the  ageh 
ranks  of  the  immortals !" 

With  indescribable  relief,  like  one  awaking  from  a  bad  dreai 
she  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  said,  gently, 

"  Cecil,  is  it  you  1  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  Shall  I 
help?" 

Cecil  took  a  long,  long  look  at  her,  and  then  he  said  with  dii 
culty, 

**  You  must  be  Lucy  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  to  have  been  nc 
sister  Lucy  a  great  while  ago — I  was  making  my  way  to  the  hou 
to  see  you  ;  I  came  this  way  for  a  short  cut,  and  in  jumping  o^ 
that  ditch  I  fell,  and  either  broke  or  sprained  my  leg,  I  don't  knc 
which,  but  I  cannot  stir  an  inch.  I  crawled  here  with  difficult 
but  that  must  have  been  four  hours  ago,  and  nobody  has 
since." 

"Four  hours  in  the  cold  and  wet!"  ejaculated  Lucy, 
tremble,  and  you  are  deadly  cold.     Surely  you  have  more  tha 
sprain  the  matter  with  you  T' 

"  I  had  a  cold  when  I  landed  a  few  days  ago ;  I  am  cold,  ind 
and  have  pains  in  all  my  joints — the  exposure — my  own  awkw 
ness — " 

It  was  in  matter-of-fact  common  places  like  these  that  Ce^^^^  ^^" 
and  Lucy  exchanged  ideas,  twelve  years  after  their  tragic  parti] 

**  I  shall  call  help  at  once,  and  have  you  taken  to  Finn 
and  summon  the  doctor  tq  attend  to  your  leg.     Meanwhile,  keep 
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your  oourage.  Ob,  how  I  wish  I  had  some  wine !  Tou  look  very 
feint." 

Thus  saying,  Lucy,  trembling  with  agitation,  no  longer  with 
supernatural  fear,  knelt  on  the  grass,  and  tenderly  wrapped  her 
thick  shawl  roimd  him,  spreading  a  comer  of  it  under  his  head. 
She  then  proved  that  she  was  not  too  old  or  stiff  to  run  when  she 
had  a  sufficient  inducement,  and  her  flying  steps  brought  her  pant- 
ing to  the  kitchen-door. 

Many  bewildering  thoughts  flew  through  her  brain  the  while  ; 
speculations  as  to  where  Cecil  had  come  from  when  he  landed  in 
Ireland  a  few  days  before — why  he  had  suffered  her  to  think  him 
dead — what  kind  of  existence  had  furrowed  his  cheeks  and  bleached 
his  hair  before  his  time.  Time  enough  to  discover  the  answer  to 
these  problems  by-and-bye  ;  but,  meanwhile,  Cecil  in  flesh  and 
blood  was  there,  and  she  had  never  seen  a  ghost ! 

She  did  not  at  once  tell  McPherson  and  Hannah  of  her  strange 
discovery  :  she  merely  told  them  that  she  had  found  a  sick  gentle- 
man lying  in  the  wood,  and  had  come  for  help  to  bring  him  to  the 
house. 

They  were  well  used  to  what  most  people  would  have  called  her 
eccentric  benevolence,  and  hastened  to  obey  her.  Hannah's  part 
was  to  get  ready  the  best  bedroom,  and  have  a  good  fire  and  well- 
aired  sheets  prepared ;  while  McPherson  and  two  stout  labourers 
took  a  door  off  its  hinges,  and  set  out  for  the  plantation,  accom- 
panied  by  Lucy. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  narrow,  unequal  path  that  led 
directly  to  the  fir-tree  alley,  she  drew  McPherson  aside  and  broke 
her  news  to  him. 

**  Tou  remember,  Tom,  we  all  thought  Captain  Sinclair  perished 
in  the  •  Village  Belle  '  V 

"  Ay,  Miss  Lucy ;  an*  did  he  no  1" 

**  No,  Tom  ;  he  was  not  lost  in  the  vessel — he  is  alive ;  he  is 
lying  yonder  in  the  plantation." 

*'  Save  us!"  and  the  old  man  turned  many  shades  paler,  and 
staggered  back.  ''  Save  us.  Miss  Lucy!  Come  home,  for  the  love 
of  Qod.  Sure  you  know  rightly  that  the  poor  captain  was  seen 
there  afore  now  ?  Poor  crathure,  is  he  no  got  to  his  rest  yet,  an'  it 
sae  lang  since  he  died  1" 

"  I  tell,  you,  Tom,  that  he  is  in  the  flesh !  The  dead  never 
grow  old  or  change,  and  he  is  so  changed  from  what  we  remember—- 
80  sick  and  helpless !  There — there  he  is,  Tom !  Let  us  make 
haste  to  help  him  as  well  as  we  can !" 

The  process  of  lifting  him  upon  the  board  cost  him  much  pain^ 
aikd  each  step  his  bearers  took  jolted  him,  for  the  paths  were  very 
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tineven,  and  every  here  and  there  the  bare  root  of  a  fir-tree  stretched 
across  the  walk. 

Lucy  administered  the  wine  she  had  brought,  and  then  walked 
beside  her  patient,  saying  a  kind  word  from  time  to  time.  McPher. 
son  stole  glances  of  awe  mingled  with  suspicion  at  his  burden :  hf 
was  accustomed  to  believe  what  Miss  Lucy  told  him,  besides  the 
weight  proved  that  he  was  not  carrying  a  ghostf;  but  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  relinquish  his  faith,  so  long  cherished,  in  Captain  Sinclair's 
supernatural  existence.  When  they  reached  the  broad  avenue, 
Lucy  ran  on  in  front  to  prepare  her  mother.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
could  not  endure  loud  tones,  or  bustle  of  any  kind,  so  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  slowly  and  quietly,  and  sat  down  beside  the  sofa, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure  on  her  hands. 

Without  seeeming  to  force  the  subject,  she  gtdded  her  mothOT't 
thoughts  to  past  days,  and  the  loss  of  the  "  Village  Belle,"  and 
poor  Cecil's  untimely  fate. 

"  If  the  vessel  had  got  safe,"  said  she,  in  her  softest  and  mosi 
tranquil  tone — "  he  might  have  got  rid  of  his  roving  fit  ere  this, 
and  returned  to  live  among  his  tenantry ;  or  he  might  have  settled 
in  America,  and  been  paying  us  a  visit  of  a  few  months.  It  issc 
easy  now  to  get  backwards  and  forwards  in  those  fine  steamers." 

"Dear  Lucy,  it  is  a  dangerous  amusement  to  think  of  what 

*  might  have  been.'  "  * 

'*He  would  always  have  loved  you  and  me,  mother,  for  deai 
Geraldine's  sake." 

"  Undoubtedly,  ray  child :  he  had  an  imusually  tender  heart.  ] 
wish  it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  him." 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  escaped 
from  the  vessel,"  said  Lucy,  next,  in  a  meditative  way  :  '^  tiiat 
sailor  said  all  the  boats  but  his  own  were  sunk,  yet  he  might  have 
been  mistaken — one  little  boat  might  have  got  oft'  without  hie 
knowledge." 

"Why,  child,  what  are  you  saying?  Recollect  that  twelve 
years  have  passed  since  then." 

**  1  know  it  is  highly  improbable,  mamma  :  I  only  say  that  such 
things  ravjld  be." 

"  Lucy,  you  have  heard  some  rumour  or  other  about  Cecil'£ 
fate  !  What  is  wrong  with  you  ?  You  appeared  to  be  listening 
just  now  as  if  for  something  coming.     Why  do  you  speak  of  the 

*  Village  Belle  '  to-day  f 

*'  I  did  hear  strange  news  to-day,  mamma,  and  it  bore  reference 
to  Cecil.     Should  you  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  being  still  alive  ?" 
**  Certainly,  I  should,  my  dear :  tell  me  what  you  heard." 
*'  Tou  are  calm,  mother :  I  was  so  fearful  that  my  news  might 
agitate  and  do  you  harm.    Cedl  is  alive  and  on  his  way  to  see  you.*' 
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Seeing  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  quite  collected,  Lucy  told  her  all  she 
wr,  and  promised  she  could  see  the  patient  when  he  recovered 
efiects  of  the  transit,  and  had  seen  the  doctor. 
Eannah  put  up  both  her  hands,  and  then  wrung  them  in  a 
utrical  manner  on  heeing  who  was  coming ;  but  she  assisted  to 
Kess  Cecil  tenderly,  and  was  at  hand  to  stupe  his  swollen  ankle 
r  Dr.  Atkin  had  been  at  Finn  Hill,  and  discovered  that  there 
no  fracture,  only  a  severe  sprain.  He  seemed  to  think  the 
in  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance,  but  told  Mrs. 
Patrick  and  Lucy  that  he  feared  Captaiu  Sinclair  was  in  for  a 
^  bad  rheumatic  fever ;  also  that  his  state  of  health  appeared  so 
le,  he  doubted  his  having  strength  of  constitution  to  pull 
•Tigh.  This  was  sorrowful  news  to  both  ladies,  who  were  re- 
xg  over  their  wanderer.     What  if  he  should  have  come  home  to 


» >i 


Wj.  Fitzpatrick  was  greatly  astonished  that  evening  when  he 

.« in  from  the  farm,  and  found  what  had  come  to  pass  during 

Ekbsence. 

In  former  days  his  wrath  would  have  exceeded  his  astonish. 

Lt :  now,  however,  he  was  much  more  surprised  than  angry  ;  yet 

itle  angi-y  he  could  not  help  being,  when  he  saw  the  commotion 

vroman  folk  were  in — when  they  started  up  from  the  dinner- 

^  in  turn,  to  make  a  rush  to  their  patient's  room — and  when,  to 

^n  all,  McPherson  dropped  a  dish  of  mashed  turnip  on   the 

^et,  and  then  stood  staring  at  the  ruin  with  an  expression  of 

^less  imbecility,  instead  of  repairing  it  in  his  usual  deft  manner, 

•  may  blame  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  if  he  swore  a  little? 

3ut  in  his  heart  he  was  glad  to  think  he  had  the  opportunity  of 

Jig  the  hand  of  the  man  whom  his  poor,  dead  child  had  so 

^ ;  for  it  had  always  been  a  grief  to  him  that  they  had  parted 

u[iger. 

^e  was  a  good  deal  alone  in  the  dining-room  that  evening,  and 

sometimes  soliloquised  aloud,  '*My  poor  (Jeraldine — ^perhaps  I 

fc  hard  upon  her ;  wish  it  were  to  do  over  again — ^poor  girl,  poor 

I  Young  fellow  not  drowned  after  aP — going  to  die  here, 
tin  says — well,  well,  he's  welcome  to  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  and 

be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him  for  Qeraldine's  sake— but 
jr  the  devil  need  Emily  and  Lucy  make  that  confounded 
Aubl" 

**Lucy,"  he  shouted,  going  to  the  door,  and  calling  upstairs — 
in't  you  hold  your  tongue,  and  make  your  mother  hold  hers 
w  dare  you  turn  my  house  into  Bedlam  ?" 
*'  Cecil  is  much  worse,  papa,  and  we  are  sending  Tom  off  for 

Atkin,"  replied  his  daughter,  coming  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
I  speaking  in  an  agitated  tone. 
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**  Well,  I  won't  have  that  row  made  for  all  the  sick  men  in 
Christendom.  Women  always  love  to  cat^kle  round  a  death-bed/* 
growled  he,  going  back  discontentedly  to  his  arm-chair. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

THEBIDDLE     SOLVED. 

"How  quiet  you  are,  Lucy:  you  are  a  type  of  rest  and 
peace." 

**  Am  I,  Cecil  \    I  thought  you  were  asleep,  so  I  did  not  lik^ 
to  stir." 

'^  No,  I  have  been  awake  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  lay  watch. 
ing  you  by  the  firelight.  Your  face  is  not  nearly  so  bright  as  ifc 
used  to  be,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  calm  :  the  very  sight  of  i 
does  me  good  after  my  life  of  turmoil.  By  the  way,  you  hav 
never  asked  me  what  that  life  has  been.*' 

**  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  you  any  questions,  Cecil.     Dr.  Atki 
warned  us  to  keep  you  quiet ;  besides  you  were  suffering  so  terribl 
that  you  could  not  speak  more  than  a  disjointed  sentence  at  a  time 
but  now  your  pain  is  less,    I  should  indeed  like  to  hear  yo 
story." 

*'  How  long  have  I  been  ill  \    One  day  is  so  like  another, 
all  days  were  filled  up  with  agony  at  first ;  but  even  then  I  watchc 
you  and  your  mother  gliding  about  my  room,  and,  at  the  ve 
worst,  I  could  bear  the  touch  of  your  gentle  hands.     Ah,  Lucy 
had  a  rheumatic  fever  once  before — it  was  in  California,  and 
only  nurse  was  a  poor  gold  digger  :  he  and  I  shared  the  same  h 
He  was  kindly  enough,  poor  fellow  ;  but  his  hands  were  not  gen 
and  his  great  tread  on  the  floor  shook  me  to  pieces — ^but  he 
very  good  heart,  else  he'd  have  left  me  to  die." 

"  You  are  better  to-night,  Cecil  1" 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  pain  whatever  while  I  lie  perfectly  still,  an( 
feel  so  tranquil  since  that  good  Oliver's  visit.     I  used  to  dial 
him,  I  believe.     I  wonder  how  that  was,  for  he  is  such  a  kind 
fellow!" 

'*  He  suits  the  sorrowful  better  than  the  gay,  Cecil :  that 


be  the  reason.     His  manner  is  reserved,  but  there  is  no  austeri^ 
about  him.  I  fancy,  somehow,  that  he  suits  you  better  than 
does  ?" 

"  Yes.     Oalbraith  aggravates  me  when  he  begins  to  talk  in 
official  capacity,  I  cannot  tell  you  how,  or  why ;  but  I  can 
to  dear  old  Oliver  with  humility.      I  am  entering  the  vineyaid 
the  eleventh  hour,  Lucy." 

'*  Perhaps  your  eleventh  hour  may  not  be  come  yet :  yon 
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reoover,  and  spend  many  useful,  happy  years.  Tour  cousin,  from 
whom  I  heard  this  morning,  says  the  same :  he  says  he  will  leave 
Desert  to  you  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  stipulating  only  that  you 
carry  on  his  work  among  the  tenantry." 

**  He  is  a  generous  fellow,  but  he  will  not  have  to  give  up 
Desert.  I  asked  Atkin  to  tell  me  the  naked  truth  about  my 
chance  of  life,  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  very  small.  Mr. 
Oliver  thinks  the  same.  I  am  not  sorry — at  least,  not  very  sorry ^ 
Lucy.  I  leave  my  life  willingly  in  the  hands  of  my  new  Master. 
The  dregs  of  my  mortal  existence  was  so  poor  an  offering  for  him 
that  I  drew  back  till  Oliver  encouraged  me  to  enter  His  service^ 
though  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

**  Billy  Macky  pent  a  curious  scrawl  in  his  landlord's  letter  :  he 
declares  he  would  come  all  the  way  north  to  see  you  but  for  his 
rheumatism.     He  is  quite  a  cripple  now." 

"  He  was  a  faithful  servaot  to  Henry  and  me,  good  Macky  1 
Come  nearer,  Lucy,  and  I  shall  tell  you  the  tale  you  were  too 
patient  to  ask  for.  Ah,  Lucy,  if  I  had  but  stayed  near  you,  I,  too, 
might  have  learned  patience,  and  not  have  had  a  wasted  life  to 
mourn." 

Lucy  rose,  and  stood  beside  the  bed. 

"  Let  me  raise  your  head  a  little,  and  wet  your  lips." 

*'  No,  dear,  don't  touch  me  :  I  am  so  easy  at  present  that  I  am 
afiraid  to  move  a  quarter  of  an  inch  :  the  sensation  of  total  ease  is  so 
new  !  I  should  not  have  been  a  good  husband  for  Geraldine,  Lucy  : 
perhaps  it  was  well  for  her  that  her  happiness  was  not  committed  to 
my  keeping.     Don't  you  guess  why?" 

Lucy  looked  distressed,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Because  I  have  not  always  been  so  collected  as  you  see  me, 
now  \  You  remember  poor  Henry's  fate  1  I  fear  I  have  also  that 
horrible  taint  in  my  blood.  An  intense  melancholy  has  sometimes 
overwhelmed  me.  There  are  periods  in  the  past  twelve  years  of 
which  I  can  give  you  no  clear  account.  Every  here  and  there  a 
month  or  more  is  wiped  out  of  my  memory,  as  you  wipe  figures  off 
a  slate,  leaving  a  colourless  blank." 

Lucy  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  shudder,  and  said,  as  calmly 
as  she  could, 

"  If  you  are  able  to  account  for  two  days  out  of  the  twelve 
years,  dear  Cecil,  I  shall  be  at  rest  and  satisfied." 

'•  Which  two,  Lucy  1" 

"  Never  mind,"  she  answered  ;  "  your  story  will  unfold  their 
history.     There  I  I  shall  not  interrupt  you  again." 

'*  I  embarked  on  board  the  "  Village  Belle  "  full  of  wrath  and 
bitterness.  Hatred  of  your  father,  and  anger  (I  shudder  now  to  say 
it)  9  anger  with  the  Almighty  for  having  suffered  so  awful  a  dis. 
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appointment  and  loss  to  fall  upon  me,  were  my  strongest  feelings. 
A  speech  of  young  O'Hara's,  as  we  dropped  down  the  river,  deter, 
mined  me  to  slip  away  the  first  time  we  touched  land.  He  said, 
quite  incidentally,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  asked  him  to  have  an 
eye  to  me,  and  befriend  me  if  it  lay  in  his  power." 

"  Poor,  good,  stupid  John  O'Hara !"  mentally  ejaculated  Lucy. 

"  The  idea  of  being  still  imder  the  surveillance  of  my  hated 
enemy  maddened  me.  We  stopped  at  Moville,  and  I  went  on 
shore.  I  remember  how  I  lurked  about  until  I  saw  the  vessel 
steaming  down  the  Lough,  and  them  how  I  set  out  on  a  wild  ramble 
over  the  Innishowen  mountains.  I  spent  that  night  crouching 
beside  a  still  fire  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains ;  my  com. 
panions,  the  distillers,  treated  me  kindly  :  perhaps  it  was  out  of  pily 
for  my  distraught  condition  that  they  left  my  purse  inviolate,  for 
I  carried  a  considerable  sum  about  me.  At  length  in  my  wander, 
ings,  I  found  myself  near  Finn  Hill,  and  the  longing  seized  me  to 
steal  into  the  house,  and  visit  the  room  where  my  lost  Geraldine 
died — where  I  had  last  seen  her.  Fortune  seemed  to  favour  me.  I 
saw  no  one  about  the  grounds,  and  I  slipped  into  the  room,  and 
made  my  way  up  the  staircase.  I  remember,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
passing  you  on  the  stairs  ;  but  my  shrinking  horror  of  speaking  to 
you  was  something  uncontrollable.  Not  all  your  past  goodness  to 
me  was  strong  enough  then  to  make  me  consider  you.  You  looked 
like  death,  Lucy ;  but  I  passed  you  by,  and  hurried  to  her  room. 
Her  slippers  were  lying  beside  the  bed  :  I  took  up  each  one  and 
kissed  it.  Her  hat  and  mantle  hung  upon  a  nail — I  folded  them  to 
my  heart,  and  cried  over  tliem.  I  then  fancied  I  heard  voices  below 
in  the  hall,  and  I  sprang  from  the  open  window  into  the  ivy  pillar, 
and  so  away." 

**  Was  that  long  after  you  landed  at  Moville,  Cecil  ?" 

"  It  was  many  days  after,  but  how  long  I  cannot  say  :  I  took 
no  exact  note  of  time.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  returning  to  Desert, 
but  was  not  able  to  form  any  plan,  or  stick  to  it.  At  length  I 
found  myself  once  more  on  Derry  quay,  and  got  on  board  an 
emigrant  ship  as  a  steerage  passenger  under  a  feigned  name.  I 
think  I  recovered  my  calmness  greatly  during  the  voyage,  for  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  the  new  scenes  I  was  thrown  among,  and  I  struck  up 
a  friendship  with  some  poor  men  who  were  -bound  for  the  gold 
diggings  at  California.  I  went  with  them,  and  we  led  a  strange 
life  of  hardship  and  adventure.  My  comrades  and  I  were  imusually 
fortunate — our  hard  toil  was  well  repaid.  I  always  had  delighted 
in  adventure,  and  was  now  happier  than  I  had  been  since  the 
beginning  of  my  misfortunes — by  no  means  inclined  to  take  up  my 
old  life  of  gentleman  again.  I  saved  a  considerable  sum  each  year, 
and  by  the  end  of  four  years  had  openod  a  very  respectable  acooont 
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i^  I  with  a  celebrated  bank  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  com- 

Vt.  1  fortable  income  for  a  single  man.     The  other  men  squandered  their 

'^g  gains  in  all  kinds  of  rioting ;  I  laid  by  every  sixpence,  except  what 

I  needed  for  my  frugal  support — more  frugal  out  there  at  the  gold 
diggings  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  all  the  while 
I  could  not  have  told  what  I  was  making  and  saving  for.     My  com- 
rade, poor  Joe  Fenton,  stuck  by  me  through  thick  and  thin — he  it 
Tras  who  nursed  me  in  my  sickness  ;  who  helped  me  to  defend  our 
joint  gains  on  two  occasions,  when  a  couple  of  ruffians  who  lived 
near  us  came  to  our  hut  at  night,  bent,  I  believe,  on  murder  as  well 
as  robbery.     Their  last  venture  was  the  night  after  Joe  and  [  had 
^en  particularly  lucky  :  we  had  found  a  nugget,  large  and  pure, 
*nd  carried  it  in  triumph  to  our  hut.     Joe  bid  me  sleep,  and  said 
i©  should  waken  me  on  the  first  alarm.     There  was  no  alarm  :  the 
"^^illains  surprised  him  after  all,  aud  the  noise  of  a  deadly  scuffle  in 
^i^e  room  awakened  me.     I  had  just  time  to  snatch  my  revolver 
*^*^Ea  under  my  pillow,  and  fire  at  one  of  the  men,  before  the  other, 
r^^'^ing  dashed  Joe  to  the  ground,  rushed  upon  me  with  a  long  knife 
liis  hand.     I  was  then  defenceless,   but  my  despair  must  have 
ven  me  strength,  for  I  managed  to  wrench  his  weapon  from  him, 
S'^tting  badly  wounded  in  my  left  arm  while  so  doing.     The  deep 
on  my  arm  is  my  memorial  of  that  night's  deed.    Just  as  I  got 
^session  of  the  knife  poor  Joe  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  between 
>^e  vanquished  and  bound  our  enemy.     We  gave  him  up  to  the 
^^^^ti^ice  of  the  other  diggers  next  morning.     The  man  I  fired  at  was 
^  j^  '  ^     I  had  great  nursing  of  Joe  then,  in  return  for  his  care  of  me. 


U^^^on  after  took  mv  leave  of  the  crold  diojjijinors  ;  Joe  remained  be- 
^'-^^j  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.     I  was  now  in  a 


,      '^  ^  tion  to  resume  my  name  ;  but  I  delayed  doing  so  until  I  should 
-j-^^'^^f^  returned  from  Ireland,  wliither  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go. 
^  ^  X3ew  you  all  believed  me  dead  since  the  loss  of  the  '  Village 
^  V^  le,'  and  I  thought  it  would  be  curious  to  look  in  at  your  windows. 


haunt  the  scenes  wliere  I  had  suffered  so  much.     I  crossed  the 
-^       xiu  in  safety,  and  reached  Finn  Hill  one  October  day.     The  old 
^^lings,  I  believed  buried,  revived  at  sight  of  the  place.     I  did  not 
^^^nce  to  meet  any  one  of  you  that  time." 

**  But  I  saw  you,  Cecil  ;'*  and  Lucy  told  how.  she  had  seen  him 
^^  the  fir-wood. 

*'  Poor  Lucy !  Of  course  you  took  me  for  a  ghost ;  so  did  Billy 
^tackenzie :  he  was  the  only  person  who  recognised  me  in  the  neigh- 
^urhood  of  Desert.  I  went  among  my  old  tenants,  and  heard  a 
great  deal  about  my  cousin's  good  deeds.  None. regretted  me  much 
—they  had  fallen  on  halcyon  days  :  the  landlord  and  his  wife  were 
80  liberal  and  good.  I  went  into  the  church,  too,  during  service, 
and  8at  opposite  my  monument,  and  read  the  account  of  my  death 
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in  the  "  Village  Belle."  It  was*a  very  curious  sensation.  People 
wondered  who  I  could  be ;  but  I  went  away  again  without  making 
myself  known,  only  I  could  not  resist  going  to  poor  old  Billy's 
window,  and  looking  in  at  him.  I  saw  from  his  face  at  first  that 
he  did  not  know  me ;  but  the  terror  that  came  into  it  as  he  stared 
at  me  made  me  take  myself  oflf  speedily,  out  of  mercy  to  him." 
"  You  had  strange  ideas  of  mercy  to  poor  Macky,  Cecil !" 
**  Well,  Lucy,  I  had  caused  the  old  fellow  plenty  of  pain  and 
trouble — ^better  he  should  think  me  dead.  I  have  no  usefulness  to 
look  back  upon  from  the  close  of  life :  no  hmnan  being  has  been  the 
better  because  I  lived.  I  let  that  early  sorrow  warp  my  nature, 
and  make  me  selfish.  You  rememl>er  how  you  entreated  me  to 
remain  among  my  people  ?  I  now  wish  I  had  heeded  you.  I  left 
Waterford,  and  suppose  I  must  have  made  my  way  to  Cork,  and 
there  embarked  again  for  America.  I  say  '  suppose, '  because  here 
occurs  one  of  the  blanks  in  my  history  of  which  I  told  you.  I  have 
no  recollection  whatever  of  taking  my  passage,  or  of  the  voyage — ; 
in  fact,  I  remember  nothing  from  the  time  I  turned  away  from 
Macky's  window,  until  I  found  myself  in  a  small  inn,  such  as  the 
emigrants  frequent,  in  a  poor  part  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  as  if  I 
suddenly  awoke  from  a  long,  dreamless  sleep,  to  the  consciousness 
of  my  own  identity  and  place  in  the  world.  A  poor  Irishman,  one 
of  my  fellow  passengers,  had  brought  me  to  the  hotel.  Having 
flailed  to  find  regular  work,  he  still  lodged  there,  and  horn,  him  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  very  ill  on  board.  You  know  the  pitying 
respect  that  our  people  always  pay  those  whose  intellect  is  clouded  ! 
This  poor  man  must  have  taken  care  of  me  like  a  child.  My  small 
possessions  were  safe,  my  luggage  intact.  They  told  me  I  had 
been  very  taciturn  and  strange  in  manner,  gliding  among  the  guests 
like  a  shadow ;  for  the  three  weeks  since  we  landed  preserved  from 
all  molestation  by  my  faithful  fellow-countryman.  The  cloud 
raised  itself  a  little  day  by  day,  until  at  last  my  mind  grew  clear. 
My  first  care  was  to  reward  my  firiend  amply.  I  helped  him  to 
start  a  little  business,  which  succeeded  very  well.  Going  to  the 
bank  where  my  money  was,  I  happened  to  meet  a  yoimg  city  mw- 
chant.  We  got  into  conversation,  took  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and 
agreed  to  lodge  together.  By-and-bye  he  told  me  of  a  promising 
speculation  he  was  minded  to  engage  in,  and  persuaded  me  to  join 
him,  and  embark  a  portion  of  my  money.  I  did  so.  We  succeeded 
beyond  our  hopes,  and  the  sum  I  had  advanced  was  nearly  doubled. 
I  went  into  partnership  with  my  new  acquaintance.  I  developed 
a  talent  for  business  :  everything  succeeded  with  us ;  and  Bice  and 
Sinclair  became  highly-respected  names  among  the  sons  of  Mammon 
in  Philadelphia.  Years  passed  by,  and  the  memory  of  former  days 
grew  dim.    Your  memoxy— even  Qeraldine's  faded  into  the  dis- 
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lance.  I  began  to  feel  myself  an  A.merican  citizen — to  enjoy  my 
life,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  wealth  and  consequence.  Rice  and 
I  went  into  society  together.  Wishing  to  marry,  I  tried  very  hard 
to  love  one  of  the  fair,  highly-cultivated  girls  I  was  constantly 
meeting.  All  to  no  purpose :  I  could  not  become  really  fond  of  any 
woman.  I  suppose  my  heart  was  buried  with  your  sister,  although 
I  imagined  her  forgotten.  So  years  rolled  on,  until  my  health 
failed  suddenly.  My  hardships  at  the  gold-diggings  began  to  come 
against  me.  I  was  a  broken-down  man  all  at  once.  The  doctors 
warned  me  that  I  must  give  up  business  entirely  for  a  time ;  and  a. 
sea  voyage  being  recommended,  my  thoughts  turned  once  more 
towards  home.  I  fancied  I  should  feel  better  if  I  could  hear  your 
kind  voice,  or  stretch  my  limbs  under  the  old  oaks  at  Desert.  I 
did  not  intend  to  disturb  John  in  his  beneficent  reign  at  Desert ; 
besides,  my  home  is  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  have  made  many 
friends;  but  I  pined  to  be  recognised  here,  to  visit  old  scenes, 
breathe  native  air,  and  hear  the  country  people's  homely  greeting. 
I  was  decidedly  somewhat  better  when  I  landed,  but  I  came  on 

here  too  quickly ;  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  car  at  R ,  walked 

the  twenty  miles,  in  my  eagerness  to  reach  Finn  Hill.  I  overdid 
it.  I  felt  both  weak  and  ill  by  the  time  I  neared  the  fir  plantation ; 
80,  to  save  myself  the  long  round,  I  tried  to  get  through  the  old  gap 
and  leap  the  ditch.  You  know  the  rest.  If  you  had  not  come  to 
walk  in  the  plantation  that  morning  and  discovered  me,  I  verily 
believe  I  must  soon  have  died,  so  utterly  exhausted  was  I." 

The  preceding  account,  broken  up  by  Cecil  into  fragments, 
And  continued  from  day  to  day,  as  he  was  able  to  speak  in  his  in- 
tervals of  ease,  we  have  greatly  condensed,  and  given  in  one  un- 
broken history. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE   OPENING   OF   CENTRAL  AFBIGA   TO  COMMERCE. 

Unquestionably  the  most  feasible  way  of  passing  with  rapidity, 
and  comparative  safety,  tlirough  the  hot,  humid,  wood-clad,  and 
sickly  coast-regions  of  eastern  Africa,  to  the  higher,  cooler,  and 
well- watered  districts  of  the  interior,  would  be  by  railway.  If  a 
railway  is  necessitated  for  the  temporary  conveyance  of  troops  and 
engines  of  war  &om  the  Gold  Coast  to  Kumassi,  how  much  more 
important  to  the  future  would  be  a  railway  to  the  Tanguniyaka 
Lake,  which  would  also  open  the  great  Albert  Lake,  Lake  Victoria, 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  Upper  Congo,  and  all  the  vast  and  un- 
known, yet  productive  regions,  watered  by  these  lakes  and  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  to  commerce  and  intercommunication !  It 
would  be  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  European  enterprise ; 
and  interoceanic  communication  across  tropical  Africa,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  would — such  are  the  water  resouroes 
of  the  country — be  carried  out  as  if  with  a  magic  wand. 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  Rev.  Father  Homer,  Superior  of 
the  R.  C.  Mission  at  Zanzibar,*  one  of  the  objects  proix)8ed  to 
himself  by  the  ^jallant  Cameron  and  his  associates  is  to  survey  the 
country  from  Ba^^amoyo  (an  available  port  nearest  on  the  coast  to 
Zanzibar),  to  Lake  Tanganiyaka,  with  a  view  to  the  future  opening 
of  railway  communication  with  the  interior.  To  say  that  such  a 
railway  Vvould  p.iy  by  passenger  traffic  would  be  absurd  ;  but  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  unquestionably  great.  Coal  is  said  to 
exist  in  tlie  interior  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  on  the  Zambesi; 
and  the  uative  caravans  bring  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious 
stones  to  the  coast.  Elephants  abound,  as  do  also  other  animals, 
which,  it  without  ivory  tusks,  would  still  afford  valuuble  skins. 
Timber  and  oiher  forest  growths  are  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
descripti(»ii,  and  the  wide  domain  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  profen- 
spices,  nie<!icines,  dyes,  and  edible  products  of  numerous  kinds. 

Due  credit  is  given  by  Father  Homer  to  the  truly  important  re- 
sults obtained  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  :  "  Hommi  aussi  distingue  que  ri' 
spectahlcy''  justly  remarks  the  missionary,  in  procuring  the  abolitioi 
of  slavery  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar ;  but  he  also  adds,  it  must  no 
be  lost  Fiulit  of  that  such  a  treaty  will  not  suffice  to  abolish  slaver 
in  the  interior  '*  villages  burnt  down,  the  inhabitants  massacred  < 
led  into  captivity,  the  tribes  incessantly  at  war  one  witl^  anothi 
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all  family  ties  annihilated,  and  children  sold  by  their  own  parents." 
It  remains  for  the  influence  of  Christian  civilisation  alone  to  bring 
a  remedy  to  such  a  disastrous  state  of  things ;    and  a  railway  into 
the  interior  would,  more  than  anything  else,  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  remedy. 

According  to  Father  Horner,    the  objects  proposed   to  them- 
selves by  Cameron  and  his  friends  are  as  comprehensive  as  they 
^we  full  of  promise.     The  first  object  in  view,  to  afford  succour 
to  Livingstone,  passing  by  Kasek  to  Ujiji  and  Lake  Tanganiyaka. 
This     part   of  the    expedition    accomplished,    it   is   propos^    to 
re-examine  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganiyaka,  and  to  pass  by 
tlie  river  Rusizi,  or  Rusiri,  to  the  Albert  Nyanza.     Although  the 
mforraation  obtained  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker^  from  native   reports 
of  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  is  not  generall}'  admitted  by  geo- 
gx^pbers,  there  is  still  much  that  is  desirable  to  decide  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  three  great  lakes — Tanganiyka,  Victoria,  and  Albert 
•'with  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Congo,  and  the  Benuwe, 
eastern  Niger,  as  also  as  to  the  existence  of  another  great  central 
i — the  Mutuasset,  or  Muato-Yamfi.     Listead  of  proceeding  by 
outlet  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  home  by  the  Nile,  which 
^'^^vild  be  quite  enough  for  one  exploratory  journey,  the  travellers 
Propose  to  proceed  by  Uganda  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  visit 
*  "Volcano  in  Baringo  (Mount  Obal  ?),  forming  part  of  the  chain  of 
^*^^  Himadu,  and  which  is  said  to  be  in  peipetual  activity.     This 
^^**1tion  of  the  journey,  considering  the  recent  military  operations  of 
^•^  Samuel  Baker  and  his  Egyptians,  can  scarcely  be  carried  out 
iss  some  energetic  successor  is  at  once  sent  to  take  Sir  Samuel's 
»oe — as  has  now  been  happily  effected. 
Irom  Baringo  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  other  volcanic  region  of 
^^^   Himadu,  including  Mount  Kenia,  afterwards  effecting  an  ascent 
*  ^^ilima-ndjaro  before  reaching  Mombaz.     This  latter  part  of  .the 
^^^ect  is  rendered  utterly  unnecessary,  since  we  have  only  recently 
to  report  upon  two  different  ascents  made  of  that  most  remark. 


r^^*-^  mountain — a  snow-clad  peak  in  a  torrid  zone.  We  can  only 
f^^^Hily  re-echo  the  words  of  Father  Homer:  **  May  Heaven  pro- 
^^t  this  new  soldier  of  civilisation  !  may  He  bless  his  projects  !  for 
^txilst  labouring  for  the  advantage  of  science,  commerce,  and  in- 
^^^tay,  he  will  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel." 
.^^  It  may  be  added,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  a  M. 
^^let  d'  Aoust  has  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  tide  of  LeM 


.^^  ^t  is  remarkable  in  connection  with  this  point  that  the  calculations  made 
^^  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  late  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape,  of  Dr.  Living- 
^^xi«^8  rough  obeervationa  and  Sir  A  Baker's  rough  observations,  place 
-^^*»«»iiyika  aeventy-two  feet  higher  than  the  Alb«t  NyaoBa. 


U 
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Oriffines  du  NUj  which  contains  some  novel  and  ingenious  specula- 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  argues  that  Liyingstone'B  cen- 
tral plateau,  from  whence  he  found  so  many  rivulets  flowing  north. 
wards  to  Lakes  Bemba  and  Tanganiyaka,  and  to  his  Lualaba  system, 
being  in  what  he  designates  as  the  region  ofnoeturnal  eloudif  must 
be  of  far  greater  elevation  than  has  been  estimated  by  the  distin- 
guished traveller.  This  is  possible ;  but  we  should  not  think  to 
any  very  great  extent. 

In  the  next  place,  the  writer  does  not  side  with  those  who  con- 
sider Livingstone's  Lualaba  to  be  the  (Jpper  Congo ;  but  he  agrees 
with  the  explorer  himself,  that  they  constitute  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  He  believes  the  levels  to  have  been  incorrectly  determined, 
owing  to  the  Aneroid  barometer  having  been  out  of  order;  and  as 
to  Fetherick's  and  Schweinfurth's  intercepting  rivers,  he  argues 
that  neither  of  these  travellers  got  to  the  sources  of  the  dififerent 
streams  noticed  by  them,  which  were  affluents  of  the  White  Nile, 
and  that  they  therefore  failed  to  discover  the  great  water-Course 
which  flows  beyond  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Adnutting  this, 
still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  brothers  Poncet,  as  well  as  Pethe- 
rick  and  Schweinfurth,  agree  in  noticing  the  existence  of  a  river,  or 
rivers,  which  flow  from  south-east  to  north-west  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  the  Gazelle  Lake,  and  which  would  intercept  a  river 
coming  from  the  south-west,  unless  they  flowed  into  it ;  the  united 
stream  sweeping  round  by  the  north-west  to  the  Qazelle  Lake. 

It  is  true  that  many  years  ago  Bnm-BoUet  ascended  a  tributary 
to  the  Gazello  Lake,  coming  from  the  north-west,  which  was  known 
as  the  Bahr.el-Arab ;  and  Petherick  estimates  the  Gaselle  Lake  at 
180  miles  in  length  by  60  in  breadth  (this,  we  suppose,  at  time  of 
flood) ;  but  still  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  lower 
White  Nile  would  sufiice  to  carry  off  all  the  waters  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive  system  as  is  presented  by  the  Lualabas.     Then,  again, 
Poncet's  Babura,  or  Bahar  Munbutu,  and  Schweinfurth's  XJelle, 
are  both  described  as  having  a  north-westerly  flow  towards  the  un- 
explored Lake  Matuassat  (D' Anville's  Muato  Yamoo),  or  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Benuwe  or  Niger,  or  of  the  Shari  to  Lake  Tnid. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  intercepting  streams,  or  even  if  supplied 
by  the  Lualabas,  they  would  flow,  according  to  all  reports,  as  well 
as  according  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  to  the  westward, 
and  not  to  the  eastward.     Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
two  bearings  of  the  question  are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  settled, 
all  the  evidence  accumulated,  adding  the  oft-discussed  question  of 
comparative  altitudes,  to  the  vast  mass  of  waters  borne  to  the  sea 
by  the  Congo,  tends  to  establish  that  river  as  the  most  probable 
outlet  to  the  Lualabas. 

The  report  that  the  wondrous  travdler  has,  foUowing  the  comsa 
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•of  his  own  remarkable  discoveries,  been  in  consequence  brought  to 
the  Congo  and  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  would,  if  it  had  been 
corroborated,  have  put  all  further  controversy,  as  far  as  the 
Lualabas  are  concern^,  out  of  the  question.  But  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  false  report.  French  geographers  generously  place  on  record 
that  the  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  generally  entertained  as  to 
Livingstone's  Lualabas  being  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Congo, 
not  only  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  credit  of  that  ex- 
plorer, but,  if  it  were  possible,  tends  to  exalt  that  credit. 

It  remains,  then,  an  open  question,  and  one  well  worthy  of  con 
dderation,  whether  Central  Africa,  opened  to  commerce  and  civili- 
sation  by  the  intrepidity  of  successive  British  explorers,  would  be 
most  readily  rendered  available  from  the  east  or  from  the  west 
coast  A  railroad,  or  other  route — say  by  the  Zambesi,  which  is 
Portuguese,  but  leads  to  extensive  coal  deposits — on  the  east  implies 
commercial  intercommunication  with  India,  rather  than  with  Qreat 
Britain, — an  important  point,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  cavigation  of  the  adjacent  seas  and  putting  down 
slavery. 

On  the  west  coast  the  Congo  is  like  the  Zambesi  on  the  east 
coast,  more  or  less  Portuguese  at  its  embouchure;  but  the 
strengthening  and  extension  of  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
which  will  inevitably  be  the  result  of  the  present  war  with  the 
Ashantis,  will,  with  our  repeated  and  long-continued  attempts 
to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  and  its  two  great  westerly  and 
easterly  tributaries,  point  to  other  modes  of  approaching  the  inte- 
rior. Light  steamers  on  the  Benuwe  or  the  Congo,  with  commercial 
depots  at  certain  distimces,  would  unquestionably  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical plan  of  opening  the  great  and  well-watered  regions  so  re- 
cently made  known  to  us  by  Livingstone,  by  Burton,  Grant,  Speke 
and  Baker  to  a  future  intercommunication  and  commerce. 

If  the  embouchure  of  the  Niger  should  be  too  unhealthy,  lines 
of  conmiunication  might  still  be  established  with  the  interior  by 
the  Old  Calabar,  the  Eamariin  (commonly  written  Cameroon) 
liver,  or  the  Qabfin.  The  Eamariin  river  is  said  to  be  an  estuary 
into  which  several  navigable  nvers  flow,  whilst  the  adjacent 
Kamariin  mountain  tract  presents  the  only  plateau  adapted  to  a 
aettlement,  which  is  close  to  the  sea-boaid,  and  yet  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  secure  immunity  from  lever.  The  African  Barter 
Company,  which  has  already  trading  factories  in  Liberia  and  Lagos, 
proposes  to  establish  fEM^tories  on  the  River  Yolta;  also,  what  is 
of  bx  more  importance  and  of  much  greater  promise  to  the  future, 
on  the  Kamariin  plateau,  at  Ambas  Bay,  a  well-sheltered  harbour 
with  excellent  anchorage,  in  the  heart  of  the  palm-oil  district,  and 
wmteied  by  three  pore  and  wholesome  streams.    Burton  advocated 
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the  spot  as  a  sanitarium^  or  even  as  a  convict  station ;  and  the  late 
McGregor  Laird,  writing  to  Earl  Grey,  said :  '*  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  if  the  British  flag  were  hoisted  at  Ambas  Bay  and  the  Kamarun, 
it  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  the  Singapore  of  West  Africa,  from  its 
position  and  climate." 

The  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa  do  not  appear,  from  the  expe- 
rience obtained  by  Livingstone,  Baker,  and  others,  to  be  by  nature  a 
bad  people.  They  only  become  so  by  circumstances — ^more  especially 
the  evils  of  the  slave  trade.  In  Central  Africa  war  and  razzias  are 
carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  kidnapping  human  beings.  On 
the  west  coast  the  governments  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomi,  like  the 
Baris  in  the  East,  corrupted  by  a  long  period  of  open  traffic  in  slaves 
with  the  New  World,  will  require  time,  and  probably  some  amount 
of  coercion,  to  overcome  the  savageness  which  has  resulted  fix)m  such 
corruption.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  exertions  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  at  Zanzibar,  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  im- 
proving  the  state  of  things  in  the  East ;  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  in  those  regions  where  the  Muhammadans,  too  often 
covertly  abetted  by  European  powers,  still  carry  all  the  worst  evils 
that  can  afflict  humanity  with  them  in  their  pursuit  of  slaves. 

It  is  only  by  trade,  commerce,  and  intercommunication,  that 
this  sad  state  of  things  can  be  expected  to  be  remedied.    The  stream 
of  civilisation  must  flow  into  Africa  through  the  channels  of  trade, 
opened  in  the  footsteps  of  the  explorer,  and  through  these  alone. 
Li  the  language  used  in  the  address  of  the  African  Barter  Company 
to  the  public :  **  The  arts  of  our  social  life  and  all  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  disseminated   so  bountifully  among   ourselves   must 
move  hand  in  hand  with  commercial  enterprise.    Those  who  seriously 
wish  well  to  Africa  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  most  invincible 
pioneer  of  the  truths  set  forth  for  our  moral  guidance— that  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  human  sacrifice,  and  every  other 
hideous  custom  defacing  a  land  not  without  its  natural  beauties 
and  depressing  a  race  of  human  creatures  not  without  their  attrac- 
tions and  aspirations — is  the  propagation  of  the  means  by  which 
the  material  resources  of  that  vast  continent  can  be  industriously 
produced,  and  by  which  its  superfluities  can  be  honestly  exchanged  ^ 

for  commodities  tending  to  teach  the  natives  something  of  our  re 

finements  and  our  wants." 
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SAINT.    BRIDGET. 


N  the  world  was  a  world  of  sun, 
Eie  that  its  mom  was  barely  done, 
When  the  name  of  the  Man  who  died 
In  the  blaze  of  its  full  noontide 
Lingered  yet,  like  a  broken  tune. 
O'er  a  world  in  its  cloudless  June, 
A  rumour  came  across  the  seas 
To  one  who  sought  out  Gkxi's  decrees 
Low  on  his  knees. 

For  neighbour  to  his  neighbour  told 
How  the  quick  flame  of  burning  gold, 
Not  quenchable  as  flame  of  earth, 
Which  round  a  maiden  at  her  birth 
Had  shone  and  fled,  had  reappeared : 
This  all  men  wonderingly  heard. 
And  most  of  all  the  fervent  knight. 
Striving  to  keep  in  Heaven's  pure  sight 
Clear  as  the  light. 

Then  said  he  of  himself,  «'  0  God ! 
Thou  knowest  I  aforetime  trod 
In  paths  which  never  lead  to  Thee, 
But  Thov,  of  Thy  great  charity, 
Turned  my  hot  heart,  and  day  by  day 
I  pray  Thee  blot  my  guilt  away  ; 
Grant,  Lord,  that  for  my  piety 
I  this  pure  maiden  may  descry 
Ere  that  I  die.'' 

So  then  he  gat  himself  to  ship. 
And  saw  the  red  sun  rise  and  dip 
Full  many  times  before  the  cheer 
From  yearning  throats  betold  land  near- 
Then  one  him  thrust  from  out  the  crowd 
And  whispered  more  than  spake  aloud, 
*'  No  voice  must  break  the  brittle  air, 
Tor  at  this  hour  the  maiden  fair 
Doth  bend  in  prayer  1"  * 
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Through  the  dim  silent  streets  he  went 
Filled  with  a  great  astonishment 
That  Ckd  had  made  the  thoughts  of  men 
So  gentle  to  his  handmaiden, 
Till  that  he  came  unto  the  place 
The  wherein  prayed  the  maid  of  grace- 
But  lingered  more  than  once  again. 
Watching  the  incense  leave  the  fane 
In  a  long  train. 

Slowly  he  entered  in  with  awe 
And  cast  himself  upon  the  floor, 
Nor  dared  to  lift  his  eyen  abroad 
Before  that  he  had  blest  his  Lord  : 
Then  he  arose  and  looked  around, 
Tet  saw  no  form  and  heard  no  sound, 
But  in  the  darkness  rather  felt 
The  space  was  filled,  wherein  God  dwelt, 
With  men  who  knelt. 

But  when  his  gaze  had  caught  at  length 
The  fulness  of  its  daylight  strength. 
He  saw  each  one  with  downbent  head 
Immovable  as  figures  dead, 
And  the  great  place  wherein  they  were 
Thick  crowded  with  a  host  in  prayer : 
Till  suddenly  in  distance  feu: 
A  little  flame,  all  circular, 
Shone  like  a  star. 

From  the  far  distance  down  the  aisle 
Came  the  small  star,  and  all  the  while 
A  trembling  seized  upon  him  sore. 
So  he  his  body  barely  bore. 
But  his  deep  gaze  was  so  intense, 
He  could  not  draw  it  backward  thence; 
And  then  the  quiet,  slow  light  came, 
Circling  a  picture  in  its  fra^e 
Of  living  flame. 


And  80  she  left  the  place ;  but  he 
Shook  in  himself  exceedingly, 
And  dwelt  within  his  scant  cbamb^ 
To  end  he  might  not  think  of  her 
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(Tho*,  for  her  beauty,  he  would  fiEon 
Look  on  the  firamM  face  again), 
Tet,  though  he  barred  himflelf  within, 
The  devil  found  his  own  way  in 
With  dreams  of  sin. 

So  that  the  third  day  after  this 
He  was  enterM  HelPs  abyss, 
And  wended  out  into  the  street 
Till  he  the  perfect  maid  should  meet : 
And  soon  the  virgin  of  pure  soul 
Came  forth  framed  in  her  aureole ; 
Then  did  he  make  a  sudden  stand 
Looking  into  her  sweet  eyes,  and 
Took  her  soft  hand. 

Thereat  she  smiled  in  purity 
Thinking  no  wrong,  so  even  he 
Left  her  in  haste  and  cast  about 
How  he  should  thrust  this  devil  out. 
And  spared  himself  his  daily  food. 
Nor  slept  upon  his  bed  of  wood — 
Yet  strictly  sought  he  out  a  place 
Where  he  might  feast  upon  the  grace 
Of  her  sweet  feu^e. 

But  some  days  after  when  she  turned 
To  see  him  by  her,  her  face  burned 
As  if  the  flame  had  risen  higher, 
And  fallen  and  set  it  all  afire  : 
Then  did  the  devil  him  upstir 
To  lay  his  impious  hand  on  her ; 
But  straightway  did  she  bend  her  round, 
Nor  stayed  her  knees  until  they  found 
Best  on  the  ground. 

All  that  long  night  she  prayed  and  wept. 
Nor  in  the  next  day  eat  nor  slept, 
But  begged  before  God's  altar  she 
In  her  fair  face  might  changM  be 
So  that  no  man  might  pleasaunce  take 
On  seeing  her,  save  for  Christ's  sake : 
And  the  fourtii  day  beside  her  bed 
They  found  the  maid  lying  as  dead — 
Her  beauty  fled. 
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Then  did  this  Ood's  own  handmaiden 
Go  forth  to  meet  the  knight  again  ; 
But  tho'  beside  him  did  she  pass, 
He  reeked  not  who,  or^'wliat  she  was, 
Nor  strave  to  speak  with  her ;  but  sore 
Longed  to  see  the  maiden  more — 
For  the  quick  flame,  at  Heaven's  behest, 
Quitting  her  head,  now  had  its  rest 
Deep  in  her  breast. 

But  soon  the  tidings  reached  the  house 
Where  the  knight  kept  a  poor  carouse 
On  his  own  thoughts.     Then  did  he  say 
"  This  is  God's  deed !"  and  found  a  way 
To  see  the  maid  and  pardon  ask  : 
And  while  he  hasted  on  his  task 
And  with  hot  tears  his  sorrow  told, 
Her  face  did  change  to  that  of  old 
Sweet  to  behold. 

Then  God  alone  them  came  between : 
His  dcath&l  passion  grew  as  green 
As  leaves  which  after  winter  drear 
Tell  to  the  listener  spring  is  here. 
And  so  they  loved  on,  side  by  side, 
Their  country's  blessing,  hope,  and  pride, 
Till  painlessly,  without  a  groan, 
Death  came  and  bare  them  as  his  own 
To  God's  own  throne. 

Such  is  the  legend  that  I  took 
From  out  an  old  worm-eaten  book 
— Printed  in  letters  black  and  quaint — 
By  Jocelinus,  of  the  Saint 
St.  Bridget  named,  who  reared  Kildare, 
Leaving  a  name  as  pure  as  air : 
•  'J'liere  twain  that  mighty  fabric  planned 
Whose  stones  still  as  a  wonder  stand 
To  every  land. 

Fkancis  Gledstambs  Waug 
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A  STOBY  OF  THE  FIBST  ROYAL  LANCASHIRE  MILITIA. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO    8MUG6LEBS. 

The  fierce  rays  of  a  bnmiag  noonday  sun  in  the  month  of 
nly,  poured  down  upon  the  green  hill  sides  in  the  vicinity  of  Fish. 
naid,  a  small  village  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  two  streets,  how. 
rar,  which  constitute  the  village,  are  dignified  by  the  sounding 
ppellations,  upper  and  lower  town  ;  the  former  being  situated  on 
high  diff,  and  boasting  of  a  few  good  houses ;  the  latter  at  the 
»ot  of  a  steep  hill,  with  its  houses  painted  white— a  pleasing  con- 
rsust  to  the  green  slopes  of  the  hill  rising  up  in  the  rear. 

Fishguard  Bay  looked  very  beautiful  that  bright  summer  day, 
B  waters  smooth  and  unruffled,  and  every  tiny  wave  that  broke  on 
le  yellow  sand  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  At  the  very  extremity  of 
le  high  land  running  into  the  bay,  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  old 
K>ne  tower  began  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  green  turf  beneath,  as 
le  afternoon  wore  on,  ^a  quaint-looking  building,  the  only  entrance 
)  which  was  a  low,  arched  doorway,  its  roof  grown  over  with  ivy, 
nd  one  side  partly  shadowed  by  the  branches  of  a  birch. 

Usually  the  fort  was  lonely  and  deserted,  but  on  this  particular 
ftemoon,  two  individuals,  clad  in  plain  shooting  coats,  were  very 
VLBj  within  and  without  its  walls,  examining  the  stones,  peering 
ito  every  little  cranny  and  crevice,  xm>w  making  a  circuit  of  the 
uilding  from  the  outside,  and  then  diving  into  the  interior,  where 
ne  of  them  chipped  the  stones  with  a  hammer,  and  went  on  his 
nees  to  rummage  amongst  the  loose  pebbles  and  mossy  turf  that 
ow  fDrmed  the  only  flooiraig. 

Jfarrifc—Tou  T.,  ira  jam,  b 
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Now  if  these  two  individuals  were  busy,  they  were  followed  by 
a  third  person,  equally  busy,  only  that  his  employment  dififeved 
from  theirs  in  this,  that  whilst  they  were  closely  examining  thefi»t^ 
he  was  closely  examining  them,  for  their  occupation  excited  hi8 
curiosity  intensely. 

The  two  gentlemen  so  actively  engaged  in  surveying  the  fort- 
were  none  other  than  our  friends.  Captain  Thorold  and  Lieutenant 
Norris,  and  their  pursuer  was  a  little,  inquisitive-looking  Welsh. 
man,  with  red  hair  and  eyes  like  those  of  a  ferret,  who  had  met 
them  on  the  road  leading  from  Haverford  to  Fishguard,  and  had 
since  followed  them  about  most  pertinaciously. 

The  regiment  of  the  **  First  Lancashires  "  was  still  at  Bristd, 
but  two  companies  had  been  detached  to  Milford  Haven  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Thorold.     The  latter  found  so  much  time  at 
his  disposal  that  he  and  his  friend  Norris  spent  whole  days  with 
sketch-book  and  geological  hammer  in  hand.    "Wherever  there  was 
an  old  cross,  the  ruins  of  .an  abbey,  or  old  castle,  or  any  druidioal 
atones,  there  were  the  two  officers  to  be  found,  the  one  sketching 
some  such  object,  the  other  either  examining  and  studying  its  anti- 
quities, or  noting  the  geology  of  the  locality.     On  such  occupationa 
they  were  now  engaged ;  but  they  had  proceeded  to  Fishguard  moiB 
to  view  a  district,  famous  for  the  landing  there  of  a  small  French 
army  in  1797,  and  its  capitulation  to  General  Tate.     Mrs.  Narria 
had  not  accompanied  her  husband  from  Bristol ;  she  was  rather 
delicate  in  health,  and  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  exertion  of  con* 
tinually  changing  their  place  of  abode.    It  was  their  first  sepanu 
tion,  and  they  parted  with  many  demonstrations  of  affection  on 
either  side,  but,  perhaps,  there  was  a  little  speck  on  the  horiaon, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  cloud.     Mrs.  Norris  did  give 
some  slight  hints  to  the  effect  that  she  wished  things  could  be 
managed  so  that  her  husband  need  not  ramble  about  so  much.     So 
soon  as  the  Lieutenant  was  fairly  out  of  Bristol,  he  betook  himself 
with  fresh  ardour  to  his  geological  pursuits,  became  again  more 
slovenly  in  his  appearance,  and  expatiated  to  Thorold  on  the 
superiority  of  an  old  coat  over  a  new  one. 

The  afternoon  was  pretty  far  advanced  before  the  two  officers 
had  finished  their  examination  of  the  ruined  fort  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  when  they  had  done  so,  and  were  preparing  to  proceed 
on  their  way,  to  their  great  annoyance  and  disgust  the  Welshman 
continued  to  pursue  them,  sidling  up  to  them  and  addressing  them 
with  mingled  familiarity  and  obsequiousness. 

''  A  fine  afternoon,  gentlemen !     Are  you  going  to  Fishguaid  t" 

Thorold  gave  a  brief  nod  of  assent. 

*'  I  am  going  there,  too ;  so,  if  it's  no  offence,  I'll  make  so  bold 
as  to  walk  with  you.    Tou  are  English,  I  see ;  from  LondoQj  I  daie* 
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"No,  there  you  make  a  mistake,  my  friend,"  replied  Thorold, 
curtly;  *' we  are  neither  of  us  ccckneys." 

"Weil,  to  be  sure  !*'  answered  the  Welshman,  very  candidly  ; 
**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  there's  a  fine  set  out  of  wander- 
ing vagabonds  come  from  that  quarter."  Here  the  inquisitive  little 
man  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  launched  out  iuto  a  per- 
fect avalanche  of  questions.     How  long  had  they  been  in  Wales  ? 
flow  long  were   they  going  to   stop?     Were  they  travelling   for 
pleasure  or  for  business  \     Why  were  they  looking  at  the  old  tower 
-and  going  into  it  ?     What  was  in  that  portfolio  ?     What  had  the 
gentleman  got  in  those  large  coat  pockets  ?     In  short,  the  Welsh- 
*nan'B  curiosity  as  to  the  Lieutenant's  geologising  jacket  was  so 
.great,  that  it  furnished  him  with  questions  till  they  reached  Fish- 
goaid.     He  inquired  pertinaciously — where  was  it  bought?     How 
iotig  had  the  gentleman  had  it  ?     Why  were  the  pockets  so  deep  ? 
Wasn't  it  very  hot  on  such  a  day  ?     Did  he  like  it  better  than  any 
other  coat ?  with  a  dozen  more  questions  of  the  like  nature, "i ill 
Norris's  patience  was  nearly  exhausted. 

Now  and  then  the  Welshman  volunteered  some  information 
•about  himself;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  informed  Thorold  that  he 
Was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Henry  VH.,  who  landed,  when 
Earl  of  Richmond,  at  Milford  Haven,  to  which  ancient  town  the 
"Speaker's  family  had  always  belonged.  Then,  to  the  Welshman's 
^^xt  demand  as  to  who  N orris  was  descended  from,  the  latter  gave 
^^  other  reply  than  "Adam,"  an  answer  which  seemed  to  dis- 
^^inpose  his  inquisitive  persecutor. 

Norris  was  doubly  annoyed,  as  the  company  of  this  most  tire- 
J^ixxe  individual  was  not  only  irksome  in  itself,  but  it  prevented 
*^^  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  around  as  fully  as  he  would 
"Otherwise  have  done. 

On  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  dipping  low  in  a  sky  radiant 
J'^th  crimson  and  gold,  the  sea  lay  calm  and  motionless  ;  the  waves 
^^  up  with  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  rose-tinted  clouds  above, 
^hile  on  the  east,  in  contrast  to  all  that  light  and  blaze  and 
Splendour,  lofty  mountains  rose  up  in  rugged  grandeur,  dark  and 
^^eatening,  the  fissures  and  cavities  in  their  sides,  lost  in  a  mass  of 
PUrple  shadow. 

At  the  door  of  the  little  inn  at  Fishguard,  where  our  two 
^'^vellers  proposed  spending  the  night,  they  came  across  an  old 
^onian  in  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  Pembrokc- 
^ite ;  a  heavy  cloth  gown,  in  spite  of  midsummer's  heat,  and  in- 
^tead  of  a  cap,  a  large  handkerchief  wrapt  over  her  head,  and  tied 
^^er  her  chin  •,  a  head-dress  this,  so  different  to  the  broad-brimmed 
,^^ver  hats  which  Thorold  had  hitherto  seen  worn  by  women  in 
^aies,  that  he  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  old  lady,  thereby  exposing 
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himself  to  another  catechetical  examination  from  the  Welshmai 
Was  he  an  artist  ?  Did  he  think  he  would  sell  that  sketch  ?  and : 
he  did,  how  much  would  he  get  for  it  ? 

The  landlady  of  the  inn,  a  Miss  Morgan,  was  to  the  full  as  in 
quisitive  as  her  countryman.  Monosyllables  did  not  satisfy  her,  8 
that  Norris  had  to  go  back  in  his  pedigree  as  far  as  old  Peter  Nerri 
before  she  really  began  to  bestir  herself  about  getting  tea  far  be 
guests.  Even  after  this  the  meal  was  so  long  in  making  its  appeal 
ance,  that  Thorold  sallied  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what  progreis  wa 
being  made.  His  appearance  disturbed  a  solemn  conclave  betwea 
the  servant  maid  and  the  Welshman,  evidently  concerning  himseli 
and  to  his  disadvantage,  by  the  suspicious  and  doubtful  look  whie 
the  girl  cast  on  him,  whilst  the  non-arrival  of  tea  was  explained  b 
the  inability  of  the  girl  to  light  a  fire,  and  listen  to  a  story  at  tb 
same  time.  The  said  fire-lighting,  too,  was  a  complicate  affai 
Peggy  first  having  to  arrange  her  wood  faggots,  and  then  take  fro: 
the  coal-box  before  her  a  lump  of  black-looking  paste,  composed 
slack  and  wet  clay,  which  she  rolled  about  in  her  hands  and  ma« 
into  balls,  much  to  Thorold's  alarm,  when  he  contemplated  tl 
idea  of  those  very  hands  preparing  their  approaching  meaL  ^ 
faggots,  however,  lighted,  and  the  balls  arranged  on  their  top,  soc 
ignited  and  made  a  pleasant  fire,  reminding  Thorold,  as  he  to 
Korris  afterwards,  of  so  many  roasted  potatoes.  The  kettle  no 
1)oiled,  and  Miss  Morgan  herself  prepared  the  tea  for  her  guests,  ai 
they  were  enjoying  a  perfect  feast  of  small  oysters,  boiled  ax 
pickled  in  salt  water,  and  spiced  whelks.  Norris  incautiously  lettii 
drop  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  feasibility  of  sending  his  mother  a  fe 
jars  of  these  pickles,  again  provoked  renewed  questions  from  tl 
obnoxious  Welshman,  who  had  even  intruded  into  the  parlour. 

**  I'll  get  rid  of  him,'*  whispered  Thorold. 

"  If  you  don't  I  shall  pitch  him  out  of  window,"  growl© 
Norris. 

Thorold  left  his  seat,  and  approaching  the  Welshman  with  ^ 
partly  mysterious  and  partly  cunning  look,  raised  his  hand  U 
shade  his  face,  and  then  placing  his  lips  close  to  the  Welshman'^ 
ear,  asked,  in  a  low  and  confidential  whisper — 

"  Would  you  like  to  buy  a  cask  of  old  French  cognac,  orsoffl^ 
silk  handkerchiefs?" 

*'  I  believe  you  are  both  a  couple  of  d — d  smugglers,"  exclaifflO^ 

Welshman,  in  sudden  terror  and  alarm,  starting  up  frombi* 
seat,  and  instantly  vacating  the  apartment,  to  the  great  enjoymSD* 
and  relief  of  Thorold  ami  Norris. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EMILE     VAUCOUB. 

Mrs.  ThOROLD's  illness  had  been  a  severe  one,  and  her  recovery 
was  somewhat  slow,  so  that  the  summer  had  passed  away,  and  the 
autumnal  gales  were  sweeping  the  leaves  from  the  trees  before  she 
felt  anything  of  her  former  strength  and  vigour.     Teresa  was  con- 
stantly at  the  Manor  House — indeed,  it  was  far  more  her  home  now 
than  the  little  cottage,  and  Walter  played  under  the  trees  in  the 
paik,  and  sailed  his  little  boats  in  every  pool  he  coidd  find. 

It  was  Mrs.  Thorold's  great  wish  to  see  Piers  married,  and 

public  rumour  assigned  no  later  date  for  the  nuptials  than  the  first 

days  of  the  new  year.     Hitherto,  however,  no  preparations  had 

been  made,  partly  through  Mrs.  Thorold's  illness,  for  hers  was  the 

Active  spirit  that  would  carry  out  all  details  as  to   the  bride's 

trousseau,  and  the  festivities  for  the  occasion.    Teresa  was  ignorant 

in  all  such  matters ;  she  only  appeared  quietly,  perfectly,  and 

serenely  happy.    The  change  in  her  fortunes  seemed  so  great,  that 

die  could  scarcely  realise  her  happiness,  and  then  the  love  between 

bexself  and  Thorold  was  so  strong,  so  earnest,  so  tender  on  either 

Bide,  that  there  seemed  every  promise  of  still  greater  happiness  in 

*fc«  future. 

It  was  a  dull,  grey  morning,  towards  the  middle  of  October. 
Mxs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  were  seated  in  the  drawing-room ;  Teresa 
*^  one  of  the  window  recesses,  working  a  pair  of  slippers  of  elaborate 
^*id  beautiful  design,  for  whom  we  may  guess  ;  and  Mrs,  Thorold  in 
^  large  easy  chair,  before  a  blazing  wood  fire,  looking  still  pale  and 
^^-tiguid,  and  leaning  back,  now  and  then,  with  a  weary  air,  against 
^e  velvet-cushioned  back  of  the  luxurious /aii^mZ  she  occupied. 

Teresa  had  dropped  her  work,  and  she  sat  gazing  sadly  into  the 
P^ik  without.  The  sky  was  overspread  with  heavy  grey  clouds ; 
^e  dripping  foliage  of  the  trees  weighed  down  by  the  fine  small 
^^BUn  that  had  been  falling  for  many  hours,  and  the  gravel  walks  and 
^'Jaooth  green  lawns  were  encumbered  with  heaps  of  sere  and  yellow 
^^aves. 

•'Tferesa,  love,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  "  I  think  the  forlorn 
^^nretchedness  of  the  park,  this  miserable  morning,  is  giving  you  the 
Errors ;  you  look  quite  unhappy  ;  and,  really,  I  feel  in  a  rather 
^©spending  mood  myself,  and  yet  it  is  very  foolish  to  be  influenced 
Vy  the  weather." 

**So  it  is/'  replied  Teresa,  smiling  and  taking  up  her  work 
•g'^Ui,  **  80  I  will  shake  it  off;  there  is  no  excuse  for  me,  but  you, 
««ar  madam,  have  been  ill,  and  your  nerves  are  not  quite  strong 
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jet.     It  is  a  weakness,  I  must  confess ;  but,"  she  added,  in  a 
musing  tone,  "  this  dull,  grey  sky,  the  bowling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  sight  of  the  dead  withered  leaves  falling  so  fast  from  the  trees, 
brought  a  sort  of  sadness  to  my  heart ;  they  seemed  like  .images  of 
a  dreary  future,  and  of  hopes  decayed  and  blighted." 

"Why,  Teresa,  you  are  quite  poetical!"  said  Mrs.  Thorold, 
laughing ;  *'  but,  nevertheless,  dear  child,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  of  these  gloomy  metaphors.  What  are  you  looking  at?"  sh 
added,  observing  that  Teresa  was  gazing  earnestly  at  some  object  i 
the  park. 

"  Only  some  one  coming  up  the  avenue,"  replied  Teresa. 
was  wondering  who  it  could  be,  calling  on  such  a  wretched  mom 
mg. 

**  Is  it  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Thorold. 

**0h,   a  gentleman,"   answered    Teresa;    *'he    looks  like 
foreigner." 

A  minute  or  two  later  the  distant  clang  of  the  bell  was 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  old  white-haired  butler,  bearing 
silver  salver  with  a  card  upon  it. 

Teresa  saw  an  expression  of  sudden  pain  and  annoyance 
over  Mrs.  Thorold's  face.     As  she  took  up  the  card  and  read 


name  upon  it,  she  paused  for  a  few  moments,  seeming  irresolute 
to  what  she  should  do ;  then  she  said,  half  aloud— 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  him,"  adding,  in  a  louder  tone  to  the  butl< 
**  Show  the  gentleman  in.  Why  is  this  man  coming  here,  Tanesa 
she  exclaimed,  abruptly,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  butler. 

'*  Wbat  man,  dear  madam  ?"  echoed  Teresa,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Monsieur  Vaucour,  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  about/' 
plied  Mrs.  Thorold,  in  an  agitated  tone ;  '*  the  Frenchman  whc^n^ 
Piers  so  unfortunately  fell  in  with  at  Paris ;  who  taught  him  '^ 
gamble,  and  drew  him  into  the  vilest  scenes  of  dissipation  and  foil] 
who  taught  him  to  laugh  at  everything  sacred  and  holy,  and 
him  to  doubt  even  Christianity  itself.  Piers  is  reformed 
since  he  loved  you,  my  child,'*  added  Mrs.  Thorold ;  "  but  we  mi^i-f^ 
both  urge  him  to  break  entirelv  with  this  man ;  he  has  been  t^-i* 
evil  genius." 

As  Mrs.  Thorold  finished  speaking,  Vaucour  was  ushered  iim-^ 
the  room.     He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  rather  low  bro"^^ 
and  a  sallow  complexion — a  man  of  gentlemanly  exterior,  witlm   * 
finely  modulated  voice  and  insinuating  manners,  neatly  and  ca«r^ 
fully  dressed. 

Mrs.  Thorold's  reception  of  her  visitor  was  somewhat  cold  iixwi 
distant,  but  she  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  show  her  distrust  9^ 
aversion  in  any  more  marked  manner  to  a  person  then  under  li^ 
own  roof. 
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*'  Madame,  you  will,  I  trast,  excuse  the  introsion  of  this  visit,' • 
fiaid  Vaucour,  speaking  in  very  pure  English ;  **  but  I  am  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  a  Royalist  emigre,  who  has  escaped  to 
the  hospitable  shores  of  England,  without  friends  or  kindred  ;  and 
I  looked  forward  hopefully,  to  meeting  one  well-remembered  face, 
where  all  are  strange  and  new  to  me.  I  allude  to  your  son, 
madame." 

"  My  son  is  not  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorold,  rather  abruptly. 
"  Alas !  a  fresh  disappointment,"  murmured  the  Frenchman ; 

**and,"  he  added,  "I  so  much  wished  to  see  him;  it  is  of  such 

Tital  consequence  to  me  that  I  should  do  so." 

Teresa  here  rose  from  her  seat  and  retired  from  the  room,  as  she 

imagined  that  Vaucour,  from  his  manner,  wished  for  some  private 

conversation  with  Mrs.  Thorold. 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir,  to  understand,"  began  the  latter,  '^  why 

ihe  presence  of  my  son  should  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to 

jrou ;  and,  indeed,  from  what  he  has  said  to  me,  I  imagined  that 

i;he  friendship  formed  between  you  and  himself  ended  where   it 

"b^an,  in  Paris." 

"Indeed,"  answered  Vaucour,  with  a  slight  sneer.     "I  am 

surprised  at  what  you  tell  me ;  though  the  ingratitude  and  selfish. 

ness  of  youth  is  proverbial,  I  did  not  expect  to  experience  it  at  the 

hands  of  Monsieur  Thorold>  after  the  many  obligations  I  have  con- 

ferred  upon  him." 

'*  I  am  surprised  in  my  turn,"  answered  Mrs.  Thorold,  raising 

her  eyebrows  with  a  look  of  angry  astonishment.  ''  I  was  ignorant, 

till  now,  that  the  heir  of  Brewood  was  under  any  obligations  to  any 

person  whatever.'* 

'*My  dear  madame,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  shrugging  his 

shoulders,  ''  Monsieur,  your  son,  has  kept  you  ignorant  of  many 
things,  it  appears  ;  probably,  he  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  men. 
tion  to  you  that  he  corresponded  regularly  with  his  dear  friend, 
Vaucour.  I  have  his  last  letter,"  he  added,  drawing  one  from  his 
breast-pocket  as  he  spoke,  and  placing  it  on  the  table  before  Mrs, 
Thorold,  who  recognised,  with  mingled  feelings  of  anger  and  alarm, 
her  son's  bold,  clear  handwriting.  **  I  fear  my  young  friend  has 
been  unjust  to  me,"  said  Vaucour;  "your  manner,  madam,  con. 
vinoes  me  of  that.  Mine  is  a  very  hard  fate,  but  I  must  submit  to 
it.  Let  me,  however,  state  a  few  facts.  I  met  your  son  ;  I  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  him.  He  had  been  kept  under  restraint, 
and,  when  let  loose,  he  plunged  into  folly  and  vice.  I  could  not 
restrain  him  :  as  easy  could  I  have  stayed  the  progress  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  He  went  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  he  fell  into  dishonourable 
courses — oh !  madame,  I  have  proofr,  if  you  desire  to  see  them," 
added  Vaucour,  as  though  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Thorold's  look  of  in* 
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dignant  doubt.  "  Then,"  he  continued,  "  your  son  was  a  man  of 
fa&hion,  and  it  was  du  bon  ton  to  be  in  debt ;  then  he  came  to  me— 
he  came  to  me,  always — it  was  Vauoour,  my  fiedthfal  friend,  do 
this ;  Vauoour,  do  that ;  help  me  to  pay  this  bill ;  settle  for  me  this 
debt  of  honour,  or  I  am  ruined,  disgraced.  I  have  a  mother  who 
loves  me,  but  she  is  hard  and  merciless  about  money ;  hard  as  a 
rock,"  and  here  the  Frenchman  paused,  seeming  to  expect  an 
answer  from  Mrs.  Thorold,  but  the  latter  sat  cold  and  still,  and 
silent,  as  though  frozen  into  insensibility  by  these  painful  revela- 
tions respecting  her  son.  **Well,"  continued  Vauoour,  "what 
should  I  do  ?    I  was  your  son*s  friend,  and  I  helped  him.  I  released 

him  from  the  prison  of  Ste P^lagie.    I  was  rich  then,  and  I 

was  willing  to  aid  one  in  trouble  ;  now  I  am  poor,  in  exile,  and  I  am 
in  need  of  aid  myself.    Shall  I  beg,  when  others  owe  to  me  1" 

V  My  son  told  me,  when  I  last  paid  his  debts,  that  he  owed  no 
more,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold.  ''  I  believed  him,  then,  and  I 
still  believe  him. " 

"  In  face  of  this  testimony  of  his  deceit  towaids  you  1"  answered 
the  Frenchman,  pointing  to  the  letter  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  hear  what  Piers  has  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorold. 

**  It  is  well,  madame,"  answered  Vaucour ;  "  perhaps  he  wiH 
not  always  deceive  you ;  but  that  he  has  done  so  is  as  certain  as 
that  you  see  me  here.  Has  he  told  you  that  in  Paris  he  was 
a  gambler  ?  I  judge  by  your  looks  that  he  has  told  you  some- 
thing of  his  love  for  the  game  of  hazard.  Probably,  he  has  told 
you,  too,  that  it  was  Monsieur  Vaucour  who  encouraged  him  in  that 
vicious  taste  ?  but  I  tell  you,  madame,  that  he  loved  gaming  him- 
self^ without  need  of  anyone  to  push  him  on.  He  played  the  whole 
of  one  night  against  a  young  countryman  of  his ;  the  latter  was  a 
fool,  a  bad  player,  and  he  lost.  The  next  morning  they  found  his 
body  in  the  Seine ;  but  your  son  paid  some  of  his  debts  with  the 
money  he  had  won.     Perhaps,  Monsieur  Thorold  told  you  this." 

''  Go  on,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  speaking  in  a  calm,  measured 
tone,  though  every  pulse  was  throbbing  with  grief  and  anger ;  **  bb 
you  have  begun  your  disclosures  respecting  my  son,  pray  let  ma 
hear  them  all." 

''I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  follies  of  a  headstrong 
boy,"  answered  the  Frenchman ;  ''but  injustice  to  myself^  madame^ 
as  I  saw  you  were  prejudiced  against  me,  I  considered  it  necessazy 
to  bring  forward  at  least  one  circumstance,  out  of  many,  to  show  yoa 
how  Monsieur  Thorold  has  deceived  you  as  to  his  past  life.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  have  caused  strife  between  you.  Your  son  has  been 
wild ;  but  what  will  you,"  he  added,  wiUi  a  sneer,  *'  when  a  pooc 
youth  has  been  kept  too  long  tied  to  apron-strings!" 
^''Enough,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  indignantly;  ^^yom 
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are  becoming  insolent,"  and  she  moved  her  hand,  as  she  spoke,  to- 
wards the  bdl. 

"  Allow  me,  madame,  to  save  you  the  trouble/'  said  Vaucour, 
with  some  effirontery,  ringing  the  bell  as  he  spoke;  '' I  return  at 
onoe  to  London.  Madame,"  he  continued,  ''  as  your  son  is  not 
here,  I  must  beg  you  to  give  me  his  present  address,  or  to  write  to 
him  and  ask  him  to  communicate  with  me.  I  hold  bills  of  his, 
madame,  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  I  must  now  have  my  money. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  disturbance,  or  to  act  harshly  towards 
my  friend,  but  if  he  will  always  put  me  off,  I  must  go  elsewhere ;  I 
must  take  legal  measures  against  my  friend.  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  madame." 

As  the  Frenchman  uttered  the  last  few  words  he  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  and  left  Mrs.  Thorold  full  of  anger,  astomshment, 
and  grief ;  the  former  of  these  emotions  prompted  a  letter,  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  her  son,  full  of  bitter  upbraiding,  and 
demanding  his  immediate  presence  at  Brewood, 


CHAPTER  XI. 

**THB  COUBSE  OF  TBUE  IX)TE  NEVEB  DID  BUN  SMOOTH." 

Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  the  Frenchman 
to  Brewood  Manor  House,  when  a  post-chaise  drove  rapidly  up  to  a 
small  gate,  which  gave  entrance  to  the  park,  and  Piers  Thorold, 
hastily  alighting,  at  once  made  his  way  into  the  enclosure. 

It  was  a  fine  autumnal  morning,  fresh  and  breezy,  with  a  clear, 
blue  sky  overhead.  The  green  turf  in  the  park  and  the  graceful 
fern  leaves  were  yet  silvered  with  the  frost  of  the  preceding  night, 
though  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  lent  a  richer  hue  to  the  leaves, 
tinted  with  flaming  scarlet  and  orange  that  yet  lingered  on  the 


Thorold's  path  lay  beside  a  fine  piece  of  water  called  Brewood. 
mere,  the  last  word  signifying  a  lake  in  Cheshire.  The  lake  covered 
about  forty  or  fifty  acres,  and  was  most  picturesquely  situated.  The 
banks  were  steep  in  some  places,  grown  over  with  thickets  of  under, 
wood,  broken  here  and  there  into  small  open  spots,  carpeted  with 
bright  green  turf,  and  in  the  summer  gemmed  with  wild-flowers. 
Many  a  noble  tree,  oak,  and  beech,  and  elm,  cast  its  shadow  upon 
the  waters  beneath.  In  some  places  their  branches  interlaced  each 
other,  and  formed  arches  of  foliage ;  while  below,  the  mere  stretched 
away  like  a  sheet  of  crystal,  its  mirror-like  surface  broken,  here 
and  there,  by  patches  of  the  beautiful  water-lily. 

This  had  been  always  a  favourite  spot  with  Piers,  looking  upon 
its  many  beauties,  as  he  did,  with  the  eye  of  an  artist ;  but  now  he 
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passed  on  quickly  and  hurriedlyi  without  bestowing  even  a  passing 
glance  on  the  lovely  scenery  around  him.  His  mind  was  occupied 
with  violent  and  agitating  thoughts ;  there  was  a  deep  red  glow  on 
his  cheek,  and  a  fierce  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  strode  on — signs  of 
the  hidden  tempest  raging  within. 

When  he  reached  the  Manor  House  he  made  his  way  straight  to 
the  drawing-room,  and,  entering  it  abruptly,  foimd  his  mother 
seated  there  with  Teresa.  Mrs.  Thorold  started  as  her  son  entered, 
and  her  pale  cheek  seemed  to  grow  a  shade  paler,  but  she  never 
offered  to  rise  to  greet  him,  never  extended  her  hand  ;  her  face  only 
assumed  a  more  rigid  and  inflexible  expression,  as  though  she  were 
nerving  herself  up  to  her  task — this  was,  to  force  her  son  to  yield, 
to  bend  to  her,  to  acknowledge  his  errors,  his  deceit.  She  loved 
him  fondly  and  dearly — he  was  her  only  child— ihe  being  dearest  to 
her  upon  earth ;  but  he  had  been  far  worse  than  she  had  ever 
thought  him,  and  now  she  must  force  him  to  make  a  clean  breast 


all,  and  to  pass  his  word  as  to  his  good  conduct  for  the  future. 
Would  he  do  this  ?    As  Mrs.  Thorold  gazed  upon  her  son's  s 
£Gtce  and  compressed  lips,  she  saw  there,  alas !  a  spirit  as  unyieldin; 
as  her  own ;  and  Teresa,  gazing  in  fear  and  apprehension  from  on 
to  the  other,  felt  an  indistinct  foreboding  of  some  swiftly-comin; 
evil,  which  should  verify  the  painful  presentiments  that  had  some 
times  filled  her  mind,  even  amidst  her  happiness.     She  would  hav 
left  the  room,  not  wishing  to  be  present  at  what  would  be  a  seen 
of  angry  and  bitter  recrimination,  but  Mrs.  Thorold,  in  an  abrupt" 
and  almost  harsh  tone,  bid  her  stop. 

**  I  don't  know,  mother,  why  you  should  wish  Teresa  to  be  pre- 
sent at  what  promises  to  be  a  very  sorry  entertainment,"  observe 
Thorold,  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  as  he  leant  against  the  chimney- 
piece  with  folded  arms. 

"  As  Teresa  has  promised  to  become  your  wife,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Thorold,  in  a  tone  as  imconciliating  as  her  son's,  *'  it  is  fit  sh 
should  not  be  kept  quite  in  ignorance  as  to  what  manner  of 
her  future  husband  is." 

'*  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Thorold ;  *'  but,  probabl 
you  have  already  enlightened  her,  as  I  doubt  not  I  have  been  thi 
subject   of  many   conversations,   not   redounding  to    my  credi 
between  my  mother  and  my  affianced  wife,   since  the  visit 
Monsieur  Vaucour ;  what  say  you,  Teresa  ?" 
I      ''It  is  cruel  of  you.  Piers,  to  put  such  a  question  tome,' 
answered  Teresa,  as  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.     **  I  have  no 
and  will  not,  believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  you.     You  know  m; 
heart,  and  you  know  how  dearly  I  love  you  ;  but  I  cannot  blam^ 
your  mother's  judgment,  or  deny  that  you  have  wronged  her.     To 
Imow  yourself,  PierSi  what  she,  must  have  felt  when  she  £ound 
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you  had  deceived  her ;  but  you  are  too  noble  not  to  acknowledge 
yourself  in  the  wrong.  Do  you  make  the  first  step  towards  recon- 
dliation,"  she  added,  joining  her  hands  together,  **and  it  will 
atone  for  all  the  past." 

**  I  know  of  nothino:  I  have  to  atone  for,"  answered  Thorold, 

haughtily.     ''  It  is  some  time,  now,  since  I  was  old  enough  to  be 

my  own  master  and  the  judge  of  my  own  actions,  and  I  shall  not 

hold  myself  accountable  to  my  mother  for  what  I  have  donOi  or  for 

what  I  may  do  ;  that  is  a  state  of  pupilage  that  I  am  by  no  means 

inclined  to  submit  to.     The  past  is  irrevocable,  so  there  it  must 

rest ;  for  the  future  I  shall  make  no  promises.   I  am  not  a  child,  to 

pledge  myself  to  good  behaviour,  and  if  my  mother  chooses  to  listen 

to  the  reports,  true  or  false,  of  my  enemies,  and  to  suffer  them  io- 

Cause  a  rupture  between  us,  so  be  it,  and  we  will  each  go  our  way." 

**  Is  this  an  answer  to  my  letter  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  her 

v-oice  trembling  between  grief  and  anger.     "I  demanded,  and  I 

liave  a  right  to  demand  of  you  that  you  should  declare  to  me  all 

3rour  debts  without   reserve.     I  will  pay  them,  if  they  should 

^^mount  to  thousands,  even  had  I  to  sell  off  the  greater  part  of  the 

^Msres  of  Ayleworth  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  you  a 

X^romise  that  you  will  not  so  involve  me  and  yourself  again,  and  to 

^frome  expression  of  sorrow  and  repentance  for  what  have  been  more 

'tiian  follies  in  your  past  life — I  must  call  them  crimes." 

'^  And  I  will  give  no  such  promise,  and  I  will  make  no  such 

^M^knowledgments  of  repentance,"  shouted  Thorold,  while  the  veins 

'^>n  his  high  forehead  swelled,  and  his  face  grew  deathly  white,  a 

^ign  of  the  terrible  storm  of  passion  which  was  sweeping  through  his 

^eart.     '^  I  am  not  a  child,  madam,  to  be  threatened  or  coercei.     I 

<3o  not  ask  you  to  pay  my  present  debts,  nor  any  I  may  contract,     I 

^hall  leave  this  house  to-day,  this  very  hour ;  and  if  you  wish  this 

quarrel  to  be  healed  up,  there  must  be  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 

^asty  no  conditions." 

**  Insolent  and  ungrateful !"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "  Go  your 
"ways,  Piers  Thorold,  and  I  will  pray  God  to  soften  your  hard,  obdu- 
:mte,  savage  heart." 

**  Teresa,"  said  Piers,  as  he  strode  towards  her,  and  caught  her 

liand  fiercely  and  tightly  within  his  own ;  **  what  side  do  you 

'^embrace  ?    You  have  to  choose,  girl,  between  the  mother  and  the 

«on— you  must  either  condemn  her  or  your  future  husband.  Come, 

"wbat  is  your  decision  ? — do  not  keep  me  long." 

*'  It  is  already  made,"  replied  Teresa,  faintly.     "  I  shall  never 

love  another  being  on  earth ;  but  though,  in  losing  you,  I  shall  lose 

xny  all,  I  must  submit  to  that  fatal  alternative  rather  than  be 

guilty  of  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  that  you  would  have  me  show 

tewaids  your  mother,  my  benefactress,  and  the  dearest,  truest 
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friend  I  have  on  earth.  My  love,  Piers,  cannot  blind  me,  nor  can 
it  make  wrong,  appear  right." 

*'  Then  here  we  part,"  replied  Thorold,  jerking  her  hand  from 
him  with  angry  violence ;  ^'  better  that  we  understand  each  other 
now  than  later,  when  marriage  would  have  joined  you  to  a  man 
whom  you  are  so  ready  to  condemn.  Mother,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Thordd,  '*  I  shall  never  darken  your  doors  again,  save  at 
your  own  request. '  * 

*'  That  you  need  not  expect,"  answered  his  mother,  in  a  steady, 
<letermined  voice. 

"  Then  here  we  part,"  replied  Thorold. 

'^  And  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  shall  meet  again,"  ex. 
claimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  the  calm  tone  of  her  voice  veiling  the  anguish 
she  suffered ;  but  as  he  passed  from  her  sight  a  cry  of  pain  went  up 
from  her  stricken  heart.     "  Oh,  my  son,  my  dear  son !" 

Though  the  blow  had  fallen  so  suddenly  and  severely  on  Teresa, 
though  she  felt  so  acutely  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  Thorold's 
conduct,  all  thought  of  self  was  forgotten  in  her  care  and  anxiety 
for  the  sorrowing  mother,  whose  health,  not  yet  wholly  restored, 
could  ill  bear  the  shock  of  her  son's  unnatuial  conduct.  In  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Thorold  became  somewhat  calmer,  and  as  she  had 
fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber,  Teresa  walked  out  in  hopes  to  find 
a  little  relief  for  her  throbbing  temples  in  the  cool,  fresh  evening 
•air. 

Almost  unconscious  of  where  she  was  going,  she  rambled  in  the 
direction  of  Chester,  till  she  reached  the  Walls,  and,  finally,  her 
favourite  haimt,  The  Water  Tower.  The  sight,  however,  of  its 
crumbling  waUs,  only  brought  her  present  sorrow  more  vividly  to 
her  mind,  for  there  she  had  spent  many  happy  hours  with  Piers, 
and  there  they  had  sketched  out  glowing  images  of  the  future, 
which  now  she  feared  might  never  be  realised.  The  very  sight  df 
the  fading  foliage  on  the  trees,  and  the  sere,  yellow  leaves  at  her 
feet,  seemed  to  add  to  her  depression  of  spirits,  speaking,  as  they 
did,  of  the  decay  of  all  that  is  earthly.  The  green  leaves  of  the 
i^^y  y^t  bright  and  glistening  as  of  old,  that  twined  about  the 
old  Tower,  whispered,  however,  a  simple  lesson  to  Teresa,  for  they 
recalled  to  her  heart  the  recollection  of  that  better  world  that  shall 
endure  for  ever— of  a  happy  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

Calm  and  soothing  thoughts  came  over  her  mind,  and  she 
turned  soon,  with  her  usual  childlike  confidence  and  love,  to  that 
Source  of  comfort  which  had  never  failed  her ;  the  recollection  of  a 
Friend  above  all  earthly  friends.  The  storm  of  grief  and  desoU- 
tion  had  swept  over  her,  and  had  bowed  her  down  for  awhile,  bat 
now  she  rose  up,  once  more  firm  and  erect,  and  as  she  turned  from 
the  Water  Tower,  on  her  way  back  from  Brewood,  she  utteral^ 
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lialf  aloud,  a  few  words  from  an  old  book,  called  ''  The  FoUowiqg  of 
Christ,  and  a  verse  from  one  yet  older — **Do  not  trust  nor  rely 
upon  a  windy  reed,  for  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  thereof 
shall  fade  like  the  flower  of  the  field." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
''the  hiqh-mettled  racer." 

The  little  town  of  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  displayed,  one 

Saturday  morning  in  July,  the  usual  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement 

^hich  characterises  the  market  day.   Neat-looking  old  women,  with 

spotless  caps  and  the  cleanest  of  aprons,  came  toiling  along  the 

<[usty  high  road  laden  with  baskets  containing  plump  chickens^ 

JToUs  of  fresh  butter,  and  new-laid  eggs.    Carts  stood  about  the 

entrance  to  the  market-place  piled  up  with  baskets,   wherein, 

.amidst  layers    of  fresh  green  leaf,   could  be   seen  strawberries, 

<mrrants,  raspberries,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  season.    The  stalk 

were  being  set  out,  the  shopkeepers  were  arranging  their  wares  for 

the  numerous  customers  who  came  to  purchase  on  market  day,  and 

the  occupants  of  every  inn,  from  **  The  Crown  "  downwards,  were 

preparing  for  their  welcome  labours. 

**  The  Jolly  Threshers,"  a  small  tavern  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  little  town,  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  in  fact,  it 
monopolised,  perhaps,  more  than  £C  fair  share  of  the  custom,  con- 
sidering  its  size ;  but  then  its  customers  were  none  of  the  most 
select;  field  labourers,  carters,  and,  now  and  then,  a  suspected 
poacher  would  come  here  for  their  mugs  of  ale,  while  the  farmers 
would  adjourn  to  the  more  patrician  hostelries. 

•*  The 'Jolly  Threshers"  was  a  small  brick  house  lying  back 
from  the  road,  with  an  old,  red-tiled  roof  and  latticed  windows. 
A  plot  of  green  turf  lay  before  it,  with  a  giant  horse-chesnut  in  the 
midst,  which  overshadowed  the  trough  where  the  horses  stood  to 
drink,  and  the  little  inn  itself.  The  windows  were  all  thrown  wide 
open  this  sultry  morning  ;  at  one  of  them  sat  a  young  man  at  a 
round  table,  making  his  morning  meal  off  a  rasher  of  bacon,  fresh 
eggs,  and  a  huge  loaf  of  home-made  bread.  The  table  was  abun- 
dantly spread,  though  it  was  slightly  deficient  in  order  and  neat- 
ness. The  table-cloth  was  not  too  clean ;  the  brown  earthenware 
teapot  was  cracked ;  the  black-handled  knives  and  forks  rude  and 
clumsy ;  and  the  breakfast  equipage  altogether  of  the  roughest. 
About  the  room,  too,  there  lingered  a  flavour  of  strong  ale  and 
tobacco  smoke,  which  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  olfactory 
QKgans  more  sensitive  than  those  of  this  young  man,  who  sat  so  com- 
lovably  fl^qping  bis  tea  oat  of  a  cracked  tea-cup,  and  gazing,  with  a 
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dreamy  air,  through  the  garlands  of  scarlet  runners  trailing  round 
the  little  casement,  at  the  plot  of  turf  under  the  horse  chesnut 
where  children  iivere  playing,  at  the  horses  with  their  jangling  bells 
drinking  from  the  trough,  and,  further  on  still,  at  a  little  square^ 
white  stone  building,  enclosed  in  a  walled-in  space,  with  a  few  lime 
trees  planted  on  either  side,  one  window  with  iron  bars  outside,  and 
over  the  doorway  the  ominous  words,  painted  in  large  letters, 
"Lock.XTp."  ; 

The  solitary  occupant  of  the  bar  parlour  of  the  **  Jolly 
'Threshers,"  with  its  sanded  floor  and  wooden-seated  chairs,  was  a 
tall,  strongly-made  young  man.  The  glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  black  frame,  reflected  figure  and  apparel  clearly  enough, 
though  a  crack  across  it  distorted  his  countenance.  His  dress  was 
not  superior  to  that  of  the  usual  frequenters  of  the  little  inn.  He 
wore  a  stout  fustian  shooting-jacket  and  breeches,  both  well-worn, 
and  long,  black,  military  gaiters  to  his  knees.  A  very  sbabby  old 
hat  rested  on  a  chair  beside  him,  and  an  open  volume  of  the  **  Turf 
Register,"  which  he  had  been  studying  this  morning,  and,  appa- 
rently, his  thoughts  were  rambling  upon  subjects  connected  with 
the  turf,  for  he  suddenly  tilted  back  his  chair,  and,  putting  his 
•hands  in  his  pockets,  sang  out  the  two  last  stanzas  of  the  well- 
known  old  song  called  "  The  High-Mettled  Racer  " — 

'^  What  a  pitying  crowd  his  sad  relics  surrounds  ! 
The  high-mettled  racer  is  sold  for  the  hounds  !" 

He  was  just  finishing  his  stave,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  short,  thick-set  personage  made  his  appearance,  carrying  in 
his  hand  that  ominous  badge  of  office,  a  constable's  staff.  He  was 
followed  up  by  mine  host,  with  his  morning  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his 
wife  with  a  trio  of  little  urchins  peeping  from  behind  her  skirts,  a 
red-armed  servant  wench^  and  two  or  three  custoipiers,  who  had  just 
<lropped  in. 

"  Name  of  Norris,  I  believe  ? — Robert  Norris  ?  You  need  not 
deny  it,  for  we  found  it  in  your  hat,  there,"  said  the  constable,  ad- 
vancing  towards  our  hero,  for  he,  ii)$}eed,  it  was. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Norris,  rathit  curtly,  for  he  felt  indignant  at 
this  sudden  intrusion  on  his  privacy. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  arrest  you  upon 
this  warrant,"  and  here  the  constable  thrust  bis  warrant  under  the 
Lieutenant's  eyes,  and  held  his  staff  within  an  inch  of  his  nose. 
These  actions  so  exasperated  Norris,  that  he  felt  strongly  inclined 
to  pitch  constable,  staff,  and  warrant  out  of  the  window,  a  proceed- 
ing which  would  have  given  unqualified  delight  to  the  bystanders  at 
the  door,  who  were  looking  on  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  skirmish.  How^ 
•ever,  they  were  disappointed,  for  Norris,  recollecting  that  he  was  an 
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fficer  and  a  gentleman,  detennined  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  the 
1  ^w ;  he  knew  also  that  this  untoward  affair  must  prove  to  be  a 
^ooistake,  which  would  soon  be  cleared  up. 

"My  good  man,"  he  began,  in  a  slightly  contemptuous  tone, 
"'^^  there  is  some  strange  mistake  here  ;  let  me  look  at  your  warrant, 
^liat  I  may  see  on  what  charge  it  is  made  out." 

''  It's  no  less  an  one  than  that  of  poisoning  Squire  Helmsley's 

•orack  racer  Sweetlip,  that  was  to  run  at  the    York  races  next 

month,"  replied  the  constable;  adding,  with  a  threatening  look, 

**  jou'U  get  in  for  it,  my  fine  fellow — why  that  there  horse  was 

'W'orth  a  thousand  guineas,  and  not  a  penny  less." 

**  Well,  this  is  amusing,  certainly ! ' '  exclaimed  Norris,  indulging 
in  a  burst  of  laughter.  "Why,  man,  I  am  an  officer  in  Her 
^^jesty's  service." 

**  Why  don't  you  say  you  are  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 

^t  once  ?"  replied  the  constable,  scornfully.     **  It's  likely  an  ossifer 

"W-ould  wear  things  like  these  here,  isn't  iti"  and  the  man  laid  hia 

fi'iger  on  Eobert's  suspicious-looking  geologising  jacket.     Howsum- 

^^er,   I  can'na  bide  bothering  here  when  Justice  Dodsworth  is 

^^aiting  for  you  up  at  the  Hall,  so  just  step  out  and  come  along." 

**  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  justice  were  as  pig-headed  a 

™*ute  as  you,"  exclaimed  Norris,  wrathfuUy.    "  I  shall  not  be  long 

*^  clearing  myself  of  this  preposterous  charge,  trumped  up  by  some 

^i^ick.headed  country  clod  like  yourself;  so  lead  the  way  at  once^ 

fellow." 

**  We  shall  see,"  growled  the  constable,  as  he  led  the  way  from 
^*^^  room,  keeping,  at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  look-out  on  his 
Prisoner,  and  bearing  aloft  the  volume  of  the  *'Turf  Kegister,'* 
^^*U.ch,  we  must  not  omit  to  say,  he  had  pounced  upon. 

•*0h,  deary  me  !"  remarked  the  landlady,  as  she  watched  the 
f^^^Teating  forms  of  the  constable  and  his  captive ;  '  *  who  would 
^^Ve  thought  it  to  look  at  that  young  fellow's  good-humoured, 
pleasant  face,  that  he  could  ha'  done  such  a  cruel  thing  ?  I  did 
J'*^ink  he  were  a  bit  of  a  poacher,  from  those  large,  queer-looking 
*^^thern  pockets  o'  his'n,  but  I  didn't  think  he  were  anything  worse 
^^i-  that." 

Meanwhile,  Norris,  pursued  by  a  rabble  of  idlers  and  village 
^^tihins,  was  making  his  way  along  the  dusty  high  road,  with  fierce 
^^<i  angry  strides,  puzzling  his  brains  to  think  what  action  or 
^P^^h  of  his  could  have  brought  about  this  irritating  and  untoward 
?^^tirrence.  Soon  the  constable  turned  oflf  from  the  main  thorough- 
^^^  into  some  private  grounds,  where  the  road  wound  amongst 
5^^dy  plantations,  forming  a  thick  screen  of  foliage,  just  opening 
here  and  there,  and  showing  a  pleasant  stretch  of  the  level  land. 
X^e  which  characterises  that  part  of  the  country  ;  with  the  blue 
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waters  of  the  Wye  flowing  between  green  meadows,  the  roof  tops  oi 
Boroughbridge  rising  from  amidst  the  trees,  and  a  line  of  hills 
bounding  the  horizon. 

At  length  Norris  and  his  conductor  reached  the  Hall,  a  sqtiaie. 
built  stone  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  They  approached 
it  by  the  back  road,  wluch  led  into  a  courtyard,  surrounded  bj 
offices.  The  cortege  which  had  accompanied  the  constable  and  hu 
captive  came  to  a  halt  outside  the  courtyard ;  some  sat  down  on*  the 
grass,  others  loitered  about  on  the  back  road,  and  one  adventuioiu 
boy  climbed  up  into  the  branches  of  a  wide-spreadiug  elm,  inspired 
by  the  hope  of  getting  a  peep  into  **  the  Justice's  study." 

Norris  was  ignominiously  ushered  up  the  back  stairs  into  thif 
apartment,  a  small  room,  rendered  gloomy  and  sombre-looking  bj 
the  overhanging  branches  of  that  elm  in  which  the  adventurous  boj 
was  seated.  There  were  only  two  or  three  old-fashioned  cane-seatei 
chairs  in  the  room,  a  few  maps  on  the  walls,  and  a  writing  taUe 
with  one  or  two  law  books  ostentatiously  displayed  upon  it,  amonge 
which  "  Bums'  Justice  "  was  prominent. 

The  Justice  was  a  tall,  wiry-looking  man,  with  a  bald  head, 
large  Roman  nose,  and  a  pair  of  keen,  blue  eyes,  surmounted 
very  shaggy  eyebrows.  He  wore  a  double  eye-glass,  perched 
the  bridge  of  his  nose — the  said  glass  falling  occasionally,  gave 
much  irritation,  for  Squire  Dodsworth  was  not  in  a  good-hmm^i 
that  morning.  His  hay  was  being  got  in,  and  there  he  was  pennu 
up  in  the  study  with  that  infamous  wretch,  who  must  needs  j 
poisoning  Squire  Helmsley's  celebrated  racer— of  all  days  in 
week  on  that  day  previous — and  thus  necessitating  the  presence 
the  persecuted  Justice  in  the  study  that  identical  morning,  i 
of  amongst  his  men  in  the  hay-field — ^a  most  trying  position  fear 
gentleman  farmer,  and  one  calculated  to  destroy  all  serenity  c 
temper. 

Opposite  the  Justice  stood  a  short,  hard-featured  man,  dreB80^ 
like  a  groom,  twirling  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  evidently  in  boX0^ 
trepidation  at  the  awful  presence  in  which  he  stood. 

**  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Johnston!"  exclaimed  Squire  Dod* 
worth,  addressing  the  constable ;  "  things  have  come  to  a  prett] 
pass,  indeed,  when  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  is  * 
be  kept  waiting  in  his  study  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  seT^ 
the  convenience  of  every  tramp  and  vagabond  that  chooses  to  ms^^ 
the  country  the  scene  of  his  villainous  exploits.  Pray,  what's  y0"0 
name?"  he  added,  bobbing  his  head  forward  at  Norris  with  st^^ 
vehemence  as  to  dislodge  the  eye-glass. 

**  Eobert  Norris,  and  I  should  wish  to  know " 


**  Just  reserve  your  wishes,  then,"  interrupted  the  irate 

trate,  *'  the  less  you  say  the  better ;  keep  your  defisnce  for    '^ 
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Sessions,  where  you  will  assuredly  be  sent.     Now,  listen  ;  this  is 

what  you  are  charged  with — that  you,  Robert  Norris,  did  maliciously, 

and  deliberately,  and  feloniously  compass  and  accomplish  the  death 

of  Squire  Helmsley's  horse,  Sweetlip,  by  poison,  on  or  about  the 

evening  of  the  25th  instant."     The  squire  here  paused  with  a  very 

eelf-satisfied  air,  perhaps  increased  by  the  half-audible  whisper  of 

the  constable,  "  Lord,  he  speaks  just  like  a  judge."     *'  Now,"  con- 

tinued  Squire  Dodsworth,  "you  have  been  seen  loitering  about 

tliis  neighbourhood  in  a  most  suspicious  manner ;  you  have  also 

been  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stable  where  the  horse, 

Sweetlip,  was  housed.     Last  night  the  horse  died,  and  there  is 

strong  evidence  against  you.     It  is  a  serious  affair;  why,  a  few 

years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  hanging  matter.     You  would  have 

been  hung  by  the  neck,  sir — hung  by  the  neck,"   he  repeated, 

evidently  struck  with  the  felicity  of  the  remark. 

**I  think,  sir,  you  will  have  cause  to  regret  the  ungentlemanly 
•nd  insolent  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me  to-day,"  ex. 
claimed  Norris,  majestically.  '*  I  am,  sir,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
^irst  Boyal  Lancashire  Militia,  now  stationed  at  Hull.  I  was  sent 
"With  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting 
I^nch  prisoners  through  the  country,  and  as  the  assizes  are  now 
being  held  there,  we  received  orders  to  quit  the  city,  and  repair  to 
Basingwold,  which  we  did.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  sir,  to  conceive 
"^pon  what  grounds  you  have  trumped  up  this  infamous,  and  silly, 
f^Hl  disgraceful  charge  against  me.  I  see  we  still  have  new  and 
'^proved  editions  of  Justice  Shallow,"  added  Norris,  eyeing  the 
^uire  with  supreme  contempt. 

''  You  an  officer !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  with  an  hysterical 
**Ugh,  and  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  vinrath,  called  forth  by  the 
<5lo8ing  remark  of  the  audacious  prisoner.  **  Why,  fellow,  do  officers 
^^ar  the  clothes  of  a  tinker  or  travelling  gipsy  ?  Do  officers  go 
^^dging  about  hedges  and  ditches,  poking  their  noses  into  cottages, 
^d  sneaking  into  gentlemen's  stables  %  Do  officers  lodge  in  hedge- 
^l^liouses,  when  there  are  good  inns  ?" 

"  It  is  throwing* pearls  to  swine  to  talk  of  antiquarian  researches 
^^i«,"  said  Norris,  in  a  tone  of  ineffiable  scorn.  **But,  sir,  I 
^ppoee  you  have  heard  of,  and  seen,  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
*^th  in  this  neighbourhood  {" 

"  I  know  a  vagabond  when  I  see  him,' '  exclaimed  the  Justice. 

'*  Being  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  sir,"  continued  Norris, 
I  certainly  did  go  into  a  cottage  near  Aldborough,  but  it  was  only 
^  eee  some  tesselated  pavements  there.  I  also  paid  a  visit  to  the 
^^ebrated  stone  obelisks  in  this  neighbourhood,  called  *  The  Devil's 
'^^tows,'  and  I  may  have  been  seen  examining  them  and  making  a 
^ketdi  of  them ;  probably,  however,  you  have  never  heard  of  Uie 

X 
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existence  of  these  gigantic  and  rude  memorials  of  the  ancient 
Druids  ?  I  poked  my  nose,  too,  as  you  elegantly  term  it,  into 
another  cottage  near  here,  to  see  some  relics  of  the  battle  fought  at 
Boroughbridge,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ;  possibly,  you  never 
heard  of  such  a  person  ?  and  I  went  to  Attley  Hall,  to  view  a  fine 
collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  not  to  sneak  into  the  stables— to 
use  again  your  refined  mode  of  speech.  Certainly,  I  feel  greater 
esteem  and  respect  for  the  Houyhnhums  than  I  do  for  the  base 
Yahoos,  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  amongst  at  pre- 
sent." 

Wliether  it  was  that  the  Squire  was  not  versed  in  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,''  and  that  he  imaging  some  most  atrocious  significatioa 
lurked  under  these  last  words  of  unknown  meanings  or  that  a  sudden 
breath  of  balmy  air  from  the  distant  hay-field,  stealing  in  through 
the  open  window,  goaded  him  to  madness,  we  do  not  know ;  but  be 
started  up  from  his  scat  as  though  meditating  an  attack  upon  tbii 
most  insolent  and  abusive  prisoner,  when  a  diversion  was  made  bj 
the  sudden  and  abrupt  descent,  into  a  little  balcony  outside  the 
window,  of  the  adventurous  boy  who  had  climbed  on  to  a  rotten 
branch  in  order  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  interior  of  **  The 
Justice's  Study."     The  boy  was  lugged  by  the  constable  into  the 
room,  and  scolded,  and  threatened,  and  finally  hustled  out*    The 
Squire,  meanwhile,  having  recovered  a  little  more  calmness  of  mind, 
ordered  the  man  dressed  like  a  groom,  whom  he  called  Dodd,  to 
give  his  evidence  against  the  bullying  fellow  now  in  custody. 

'TU  tell  your  bonour  all  I  know  about  it,  straightforward," 
replied  Dodd.  *'  I  saw  the  horse  last  night  just  before  ten — ^I  know 
it  was  nigh  on  to  that  time,  cause  we  hadn't  but  just  done  supperin 
the  servants'  hall,  and  we  get  supper  at  nine— not  that  we  take  an 
hour  over  it,  but——" 

''  Confound  you !"  shouted  the  Justice ;  ^*  are  you  all  in  league 
together,  this  morning,  to  annoy  me  \  What  do  I  care  about  your 
supper  1  Is  this  telling  your  tale  straightforward  1  Keep  to  your 
evidence  about  the  horse,  you  babbler  !" 

It  was  some  few  minutes  before  Dodd  could  proceed,  he  evidently 
finding  it  difficult  to  separate  his  evidence  firom  a  relation  of  other 
matters  totally  unconnected  with  it ;  at  length,  however,  he  went 
on. 

''  Well,  your  honour,  I  says  to  Jackson,  that*8  the  jockey  that 
was  to  have  rode  Sweetlip,  a  tight  little  chap,  don't  weigh  I  beg 
your  pardon !"  added  Dodd,  in  great  trepidation,  as  the  Justice 
ooked  furiously  at  him ;  "  to  be  sure,  I  do  get  out  soxnehow,  when 
I'm  telling  a  story — ^where  did  I  stop  ?  oh !  I  know.  I  says  to  Jack* 
son — ^by  the  way,  he  isn't  up  to  things  like  I  am,  *cauDO      ■  ** 

''  Why,  you  fool!"  roared  Dods worth,  *'  this  is  the  thhd  tim 
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^ou   have  stopped   short  at   what  you   said   to   this   confounded 
jockey." 

*'  I  says,"  interposed  Dodd,  "I'm  afeard  that  horse  has  been 
got  at;  for  certain  sure,  he's  been  tampered  with.  'Why?*  says 
^Jackson,  *  you  don't  say  so  ?  sure  you  don't  think  he's  been  hocussed  ? 
Who  could  have  done  it  V  '  It  don't  signify  at  present ;  let's  look 
±0  the  horse,'  says  L  *  It's  a  serious  afiFair,  he's  running  from  the 
eyes  and  nose,  his  head's  a-drooping,  and  his  coat's  staring.  The 
ninning  at  the  nose  and  eyes  looked  uncommon  like  influenzy  in  a 
Christian,  for  which  some  hot  gruel  going  to  bed,  and  one's  feet  Id 
liot  water  is  a  sovereign  remedy — in  course,  no  sort  of  beast  would 

«it  with  his  feet  in  hot  water "     Here  Dodd  paused  in  sudden 

'fcerror,  feeling  that  he  had  wandered  away  from  his  subject  again  ; 
iDut,  happily  for  him,  the  Justice  had  not  noticed  his  digression,  for 
lie  was  engaged  in  a  whispered  conversation  with  a  footman,  who 
liad  just  come  into  the  study,  in  which  the  words  beer  and  hay- 
imakers  were  tolerably  distinct.  When  the  footman  had  gone,  the 
^squire  threw  himself  into  a  listening  attitude  again,  and  bid  Dodd 
go  on.  This  the  latter  did,  carefully  eschewing,  however,  all 
further  allusion  to  gruel  and  hot  water.  *  What  can  it  be  !'  says 
Jackson,  *  why  he  were  quite  well  at  four  this  afternoon  ;'  and  thea 
"tJie  two  other  gi'ooms  came  in,  and  the  stable  boys,  and  we  all 
t:alked  it  over,  and  we  were  right  down  puzzled;  and  Squire 
XLelmsley  being  in  London  made  it  worse.  However,'  says  I^ 
*  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  from  York  ;  and  so  we  sent  for  Bailey — 
<}ill  is  a  right  good  vet',  but  he's  too  fond  of  a  drop ;  though,  for 

^ure,  some  people  do  say  that  only  one  glass " 

**  What,  you're  at  it,  again !"  shouted  the  Justice,  while  Norris 
48miled  in  quiet  contempt. 

**  Thank  your  honour  for  pulling  me  up,"  answered  Dodd,  **  I'd 
^ot  abroad  again.  Well,  we  did  all  we  could,  but  Sweetlip  died 
l)efore  Bailey  arrived,  and  he  said  no  doubt  the  horse  had  beea 
poisoned,  but  that  he  could  not  at  present  say  what  with ;  and  then 
Le  up  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  notion  how  he  had  been  got  at. 
*  Lord  bless  you,'  says  I,  *  I  knows  no  more  than  a  baby,  and  I'm 
real  cut  up  about  it.  There's  not  another  hannimal  in  the  world 
like  Sweetlip ;  only  Squire  Helmsley  and  myself  knows  the  real 
worth  of  that  horse— out  of  eleven  engagements  he  won  nine.  He 
was  the  finest  five-year-old  ever  seen — neither  I  nor  Jackson  have 
.any  sort  of  doubt  about  his  stamina — ^he  was  a  prime  favourite,  and 
no  later  than  Thursday  last  he  was  backed  for  hundreds  for  York 
races  next  month." 

Here  Dodd  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Norris  observed  that  if 
this  was  all  the  evidence  against  him,  it  was  of  a  pieoe  with  the 
4ib8urd  and  trumpery  nature  of  the  whole  affair..    The  Justice 
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seemed  himself  to  hesitate  a  little,  especially  when  he  heard  th< 
answer  which  Dodd  gave  to  a  question  from  the  prisoner. 

•*  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  three  grooms  sleep  in  the  stables 
and  that  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  horse,  night  or  day  V* 
*'  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Dodd. 
"  Then  how  could  I  have  tampered  with  it  ?" 
**  To  be  sure,  that's  what  puzzles  me,"  replied  Dodd,  scratcbiii] 
his  head.     **I  don't  know  how  you  could  have  got  at  'un;bu 
then  the  poor  animal  has  been  poisoned,  and  some  one  must  haT< 
done  it." 

*'  And  why  must  I  be  that  some  one  ?"  inquired  Norris,  in  j 
tone  of  indignant  scorn ;  *'  I  might  just  as  well  accuse  you,  yourseli 
or  one  of  the  grooms,  or  even  the  constable  here." 

"Lord,  love  you!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  some  alarm,  ** 
don't  know  nothing  about  horseflesh ;  but,  you  do,  sir,  and  yo 
can't  deny  it.  Isn't  this  here  book  a  proof,"  extending,  at  th 
same  time,  the  volume  of  the  *' Turf  Register"  to  the  Justice 
**  and  didn't  I  hear  you  singing  about  *  the  high-mettled  racer  sol 
for  the  hounds?'  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?"  challenged  the  squire. 
**The  *Turf  Register,' "  replied  Norris,  contemptuously,  " 
bad  purchased  for  a  brother  officer,  who  takes  an  interest  in  spor 
ing  matters,  and  in  my  hurry  in  leaving  York,  I  put  it  by  mistal 
in  my  pocket.  As  for  my  singing  a  verse  of  *  the  high-metil( 
racer,'  I  was  thinking  of  what  the  groom  had  told  me  the  nigl 
before  of  Squire  Helmsley's  racers,  and  that  put  the  song  into  n 
head  ;  only  such  a  blundering,  thick-headed  blockhead  as  your  co: 
stable  would  have  construed  that  into  guilt.  However,  I  thii 
the  sooner  the  curtain  drops  on  this  farce  the  better.  I  am  Lie 
tenant  Norris,  and  on  my  word,  as  a  gentleman,  I  have  had  nothii 
to  do  with  this  affair ;  aind  I  demand,  that  if  you  will  not  acce 
my  statement  as  to  who  I  am,  you  will  allow  me,  at  once,  to  sei 
a  messenger  to  Easingwold,  when  the  ensign,  in  command  in  n 
absence,  will  come  over  and  identify  me." 

**0h,  of  course,  you  know  how  to  make  up  a  fine  story,"  sa 
Squire  Dodsworth,  sneeringly  ;  "  but  you  will  excuse  my  belieri 
it.     You  are  no  officer,  I'll  swear,  and  though  Dodd  is  a  blunderi 
witness,  still  certain  points  of  his  testimony  rather  lead  me 
believe  in  your  guilt." 

*'  And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are,'*  c 
claimed  Norris,  with  a  theatrical  air,  certain  fragments  of  t 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  occurring  to  him,  suggested  by  t 
scene. 

** Fellow,  do  you  call  me  an  ass?"  roared  the  Justice,  boundi] 
up  in  his  chair. 
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**I  did  not  call  you  an  ass,"  replied  Norris,  very  coolly. 

**  Constable,"  said  Dodsworth,   tremblingly  adjusting   the  re» 

fractory  eye-glgiss,  his  anger  having  brought  on  a  temporary  fit  of 

the  ague;   **  bear  witness,  he  called  rae  an  ass.     Do  you  know, 

sir,*'  he  added,  fiercely  interrogating  the  prisoner,  "  that  I  am  one 

of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  ?" 

**0h,  certainly!"  replied  Norris,  with  reckless  audacity,  and 
speaking  again  in  a  tone  of  stage  declamation  ;  '*  Robert  Shallow, 
Esquire,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Justice  of  Peace,  and  coram^ 
ay,  and  rotulorum,  too  ;  and  a  gentleman  born,  who  writes  himself 
armif/ero^  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation — as  all  his 
successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done,  and  all  his  ancestors,  that 
oome  after  him,  may." 

**  You  insolent  fellow  !"  vociferated  the  Justice  ;  "  I  will  commit 
yoxx  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  contempt  of  court,  for  a  rogue 
Mui  vagrant."  ^ 

**  Oh,  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  Norris,  in  a  tone  of  mock  terror ; 
I    am  greatly  alarmed — I  am  afraid  you  will  make  *a  Star 
^^liamber '  matter  of  it. " 

*•  Constable,"  shouted  the  Justice,  almost  beside  himself  with 

^'^dignation,  "remove  this  fellow,  and  take  him  to  the  Lock-Up, 

liave  a  care  you  don*t  let  him  escape.     On  second  thoughts,  be 

send  some  one  to  Easingwold,  if  he  will ;  but  he  must  be  kept 

^'^  oonfinement  till  his  witness  appears — and  I'll  swear  there'll  be 

^^  "Witness  forthcoming.     Mark  my  words,"  added  the  irate  Justice, 

^^^Iressing  Norris,  "  if  you  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  character,  and  can 

no  account  of  yourself,  as  I  suspect  will  be  the  case,  I  will 

you  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions ;  and,  rely  upon  it,   the 

Lces  there  will  give  you  six  months  with  hard  labour,  and  order 

to  be  publicly  whipped  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  according  to 

*^^    Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided ;  and,  more- 

',  you  will  be  made  to  sit  all  day  in  the  village  stocks,  as  all 

lerly  persons,  like  yourself,  should  do." 

Morris  made  a  mock  bow,  and  would  have  replied,  but  the  con- 

^^l^le  hurried  him  out  of  the   study  down  the  back  stairs,  and 

1'5^^'ough  the  courtyard  into  the  road  again,  where  the  cortege  yet 

^^S^red.     And  so  they  went  back  to  Boroughbridge  in  procession, 

^^   constable  and  his  prisoner  in  front,  and  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  be- 


3forris  was  safely  lodged  in  the  Lock-Up,  the  outside  cf  which 

— ^  besieged,  during  the  day,  by  a  perfect  mob,  eager  to  catch  a 

^*^^^^pse  of  the  man  who  had  i)oisoned  Squire  Helmsley's  Sweetlip. 

"The  day  wore  on,  and  evening  came,  but,  alas !  there  was  no 

*^^se  for  Norris,  for  the  messenger  he  had  sent  to  Easingwold 

*^^^irned  with  the  intelligence  that  Ensign  Nevitt  had  gone  away 
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till  Monday.  Thus  the  Lieutenant  was  left  to  chew  the  bitter  cad 
of  disappointment  the  whole  of  Sunday,  which  day  he  passed  in 
close  confinement,  with  no  other  relief  than  walking  up  and  down 
the  little  room  with  the  barred  window,  and  seeing  every  church- 
goer pause  and  look  at  the  Lock-Up,  as  though  it  were  a  menagerie, 
the  room  with  the  barred  v?indow  a  cage,  and  Norris  a  Bengalr 
tiger — certainly,  he  bestrode  his  prison  chamber  quite  as  restlessly 
as  does  that  royal  beast  his  cage. 

However,  Sunday  came  to  an  end  as  other  days  do,  and  Monday 
brought  Ensign  Nevitt,  who  repaired  at  once  to  the  Hall,  and  fully 
satisfied  the  old  Justice  as  to  the  claims  of  Norris  to  the  respective- 
titles  of  officer  and  gentleman.  The  charge  against  him  of  horsa 
poisoning  was  at  once  dismissed,  and  Squire  Dodswortk  sent  an 
apology,  which  Norris  received  with  a  growl,  along  with  Nevitt*B 
report  of  the  further  remarks  of  the  Justice  : 

**  You  see,  your  friend  was  really  clad  in  such  a  very  shabby 
and  disreputable  manner,  and  had  put  up  at  such  a  low  place  as 
the  '  Jolly  Threshers,'  when  the  '  George  '  was  close  by,  that  I  may 
plead  appearances  as  my  excuse." 

This  was  not  quite  the  last  that  Norris  heard  of  the  matter,  for 
the  affair  became  known  in  the  regiment,  where  it  excited  mud^ 
mirth ;  and  Thorold  wrote  to  him,  saying,  that  he  had  not  yet  heaici^ 
who  had  received  the  five  hundred  guineas  ofiered  for  his  apprehen^- 
sion. 
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HOW  WE  SAW  ACHILL  ISLAND. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning,  in  the  June  of  last  year,  we 
started  a  party  of  three  ladies  and  a  child  from  the  hotel  at  West- 
port,  in  an  Irish  car,  to  see  Achill.  It  was  a  glorious  ambition, 
with  something  fascinating  in  its  very  vagueness.  The  programme 
of  our  guide-book  had  a  certain  leanness  about  it  which  we  felt  wild 
to  Sll  in.  That  this  is  the  largest  island  amongst  the  numbers 
scattered  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  that  from  one  of  its 
furthermost  points  there  is  nothing  but  ocean  between  itself  and 
America ;  that  the  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  mountain  and 
bog,  the  huts  being  very  rudely  constructed  of  cobbles  and  turf, 
and  guiltless  of  mortar  or  chimneys,  the  people  themselves  being  a 
very  primitive  race,— all  this  and  much  more  we  gleaned  from  our 
guide-book,  seated  comfortably  over  the  hotel  fire  (the  weather 
being  wet,  wild,  and  stormy  to  the  last  degree)  ;  but  still  it  was 
phantasmagorical ;  and  we  all  felt  it  woiUd  be  shirking  a  positive 
duty  if  we  returned  to  England  without  visiting  Achill. 

From  Westport,  then,  behold  us  started.  Nine  miles  to  New- 
port, with  peeps  of  Clew  Bay  and  its  300  islands  on  the  way,  and 
hope  strong  in  our  hearts  that,  it  having  poured  with  rain  all  the 
preceding  night,  the  weather  would  now  surely  hold  up.  Our 
driver  is  slightly  tadtum,  or  else  a  little  deaf.  He  has  been  held 
up  to  us  as  a  brilliant  Jehu,  who  can  tell  us  everything  we  want  to 
know  ;  but  perhaps  he  has  told  it  so  often  that  he  has  ended  by 
forgetting  it.  Up  to  Newport  he  is  concise  and  abrupt  in  l)is  de- 
meanour ;  but  after  resting  the  horse  there  for  twenty  minutes  or 
80,  disappearing  into  one  of  the  ''  stores,"  and  being  most  likely 
refreshed  thereby,  he  emerges  better  satisfied,  gathers  up  his  reins, 
and  informs  us,  after  we  get  past  Molrhanny,  "  We'll  be  well  in 
amongst  the  mountains."  As  it  is  a  drive  of  ten  miles  to  this  place, 
we  inquire  what  we  shall  see  on  the  road.  ''  Nothing  as  he  knows 
of,  except  a  wildish  sort  of  country,"  is  all  our  answer ;  and  with 
this  we  strive  to  rest  content.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  a  mono- 
tonous  country  too.  Bog  and  heather,  black  ditches,  heaps  of  cut 
turf  and  turf-cutters,  now  and  then  one  of  the  bright  Conemara 
petticoats ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  bare-legged  girls  and  boys,  either 
riding  donkeys,  with  turf-baskets  placed  on  their  backs,  or  driving 
some  of  the  very  small  cattle  that  belong  to  these  parts.  Then, 
agsun,  stone  cropping  out  everywhere,  and  the  potatoe  crop  show. 
ing  out  amongst  the  stones,  put  in  anyhow,  and  with  deep  ditches 
cut  at  certain  intervals  for  dndnage.    **  A  very  wild  oount^  tl^is  1" 
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we  remark  again,  after  a  long  silence.  '^Tou^ll  be  seeing  a  deal 
wilder  than  this  ere  you've  done  with  it,"  is  our  answer,  and  again 
our  steed  progresses.  Dogs  now  fly  out  from  scattered  cabins  along 
the  road,  showing  that  we  are  nearing  a  village.  They  fly  at  us 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  pursue  us  systematically  with  their 
barkings  till  we  are  out  of  sight.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  imbibed 
a  profound  hatred  towards  us,  and  resented  our  appearance  on  their 
territories.  We  draw  our  legs,  as  if  by  instinct,  close  up  into  the 
ear,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  not  pedestrians. 

At  Molrhanny  at  last,  and,  for  Ireland,  rather  a  large  village. 
We  draw  up  at  the  little  inn,  the  driver  informing  us  he  must  have 
one  hour  here  to  rest  his  horse,  and  are  delighted  at  the  prospect ; 
for  the  view  from  Molrhanny  is  lovely.  The  village  stands  bight 
commanding  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic.  The  billows  break  gently 
on  the  golden  beach  beneath  us ;  the  sun  shines  farth  in  glory ;  and 
across  the  arm  of  the  sea  towers  Croagh  Patrick,  her  head  in  the 
clouds,  her  feet  veiled  in  the  silver  mist.  There  is  quite  a  crowd 
gathered  round  us  as  we  descend.  They  do  not  see  strangers  here 
every  day,  that  is  clear.  And  now  the  little  maid  from  the  inn, 
with  her  mistress's  child,  volunteer  their  services,  and  with  their 
bare  feet  gleaming  before  us,  show  the  way  down  on  to  the  beach. 
Here  we  spend  a  pleasant  hour  of  idleness.  One  of  our  party 
searches  for  rare  plants  in  the  green  plain ;  we  cross  over  to  the  beach. 
Another  draws  ;  a  third  hunts  for  pebbles ;  and  our  little  maiden 
builds  sand  castles.  The  damsel  from  the  inn  tells  us  much  of  the 
primitive  life  they  lead  here — ^how  they  get  the  wool  from  the  sheep, 
card  it,  and  knit  it  into  stockings,  or  send  it  to  the  weavers  to  have 
it  made  into  flannel.  ''But  you  don't  wear  stockings,"  said  oneof 
our  party.  "  Not  to  do  my  work  in,"  she  retorts,  **  or  to  walk  out 
in  as  now — that  would  be  foolishness ;  but  at  mass  and  fair  time, 
and  such  like,  we  wouldn't  be  seen  without  them.  Why,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  she  herself  wears  out  three  or  four  pair  in  a  year." 
We  stand  reproved,  and  our  hour  being  now  up,  we  commence  once 
more  the  ascent  to  Molrhanny.  Here  we  recognise  the  truth  of 
our  driver's  words,  for  the  country,  indeed,  becomes  at  every  mile 
more  beautiful  and  wild.  Passing  Molrhanny,  the  road  skirts  an 
arm  of  TuUoghsen  Bay;  the  Maume  Thomas  mountains  rising 
on  the  right  to  a  height  of  2000  feet.  Four  or  Ave  miles  further  on 
we  cross  the  Owenavara  River,  and  the  sea  view  becomes  more  ex« 
tensive ;  the  bold,  romantic  peaks  of  Achill  now  soon  appears ; 
Lough  Fahy  and  the  ruins  of  Doona  are  passed,  and  we  shortly 
arrive  at  Achill  Soimd. 

So  runs  our  guide-book ;  but  alas  ]  for  our  experiences,  the 
glory  of  the  morning  is  fading,  grey  mists  begin  to  wrap  the  mouiu 
tains^  and  as  we  near  Achill  Sound,  all  that  we  can  perceive  is  that 
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there  is  a  channel  to  be  crossed  over,  which,  though  near,  is  getting 

more  indistinct  every  moment ;  while  a  little  scud  of  rain  is  drifting 

slowly  in  our  fiaces.  It  is  four  o'clock  when  we  reach  the  Sound,  and 

our  hearts  begin  a  little  to  fail  us.    How  are  we  to  get  on  1  We  are 

b^inning  to  feel  very  tired,  and  are,  moreover,  desperately  hungry. 

A  good.humoured  Irishman  steps  forth,  and  swiftly  arranges  the 

whole  thing  for  us.    There  is  an  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sound, 

but  he  does  not  think  we  should  care  to  sleep  there.    He  had  better 

drive  us  on  the  ten  miles  to  Dogoort :   there  is  an  English  station 

there,  and  a  better  inn.     We  shall  be  very  comfortable,  he  is  sure ; 

and  he  can  stop  the  night  there,  and  take  us  round  the  island  next 

morning,  and  the  Westport  driver  can  wait  and  take  us  back  to 

Westport  in  the  evening.     That  will  do  ?    Well,  then,  he  will  get 

»8ady.    Can  we  get  anything  to  eat  over  at  the  other  side  ?     Oh, 

lie  should  think  so ;  but  he  could  not  say  for  certain.     They  kept 

A  shop  there  for  the  island  folks ;  but  being  Saturday,  they  might 

te  sold  out.     In  the  ferry-boat,  then,  we  find  ourselves,  car  and  all. 

It  is  not  a  very  extensive  Sound — not  much  further  to  cross  than 

*  broad  liver,  but  with  a  difference.     The  current  runs  strong  and 

Joep ;  the  oars  of  the  men  mean  work.     We  can  fancy  when  the 

Atlantic  lashes  itself  into  fury,  Achill  Sound  may  be  no  pleasant 

passage*    But  we  have  landed ;  and  while  our  driver  is  getting  the 

hoiTBe  to,  some  of  our  party  attack  the  little  public-house  in  search 

of  food.     Except  beer  and  a  supply  of  whiskey,  there  is,  however, 

Bothmg  to  be  had.     We  fall  back  on  our  biscuits  of  the  morning, 

and  decline  shudderingly  the  extremely  fusty-looking  apartments 

into  which  we  are  invitai  to  enter.     "  Will  our  hotel  at  Dogoort 

ho  like  this  V  we  ask  ourselves  despairingly.    We  have  visions,  if  it 

IB)  of  spending  it  wandering  on  the  sea-shore,  or  getting  into  some 

little  nook  or  cave  ;   but  a  moonlight  night  in  glowing  June,  and 

this  damp  drizzle,  are  somewhat  opposites.     However,  with  West. 

port  a  day's  journey  behind  us,  and  Dogoort  ten  miles  in  advance, 

we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  forward.    We  therefore  make 

ouraelves  up  agaim  in  our  fresh'car,  and  endeavour,  like  Mark 

Tapley,  to  find  sunshine  out  of  the  mist — indeed,  rather  to  like  it. 

Our  driver  is  a  jovial  fellow — ^a  regular  Irishman.     "  If  we  don't 

^  the  mountains,  sure  they  are  there  just  the  same ;   and  it  is 

"dutiful  the  craters  that  they'll  look  in  the  morning."  Are  there  no 

''^  in  the  island  ?  Well,  there  was  a  forest  there  once,  he'd  heard : 

*"^  trunks  of  bog  oak  near  the  Bay  belonged  to  it ;  but  he  never  saw 

^ydiiug  different  to  what  it  was  now — turf  and  stone,  and  clearings 

^me  whiles  for  the  potatoes  and  crops.     He'd  lived  there  all  his 

Jjf'^i  and  knew  every  man  on  the  island.     Yes,  they  got  a  goodish 

^^  of  rain,  but  they  could  pick  up  a  living  all  the  same,  what  with 

^  ^^  wd  cattle,  and  putting  in  the  potatoes.    No  man  need 
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work  more  than  three  months  in  the  year ;  and  as  for  the  women, 
they  spun  the  linen  and  flannel,  and  did  well  without-  Australia 
then;    but  now  they  were  all  bent  on    emigrating,   ana  it  was 
spoiling  the  coimtry  fast.     Did  we  feel  the  road  shake  \    That  waa> 
often  the  case  going  over  a  bog:    There  were  no  roads  in  the  island 
fifty  years  ago. — Where  were  the  villages  \ — "Well,  we  should  see 
them  to-morrow.     We  were  close  by  the  shoulder  of  a  great  hill 
now,  and  could  see  nothing,  so  it  wasn't  likely  as  we  could  see  the- 
cottages;   besides^  they  wasn't  there.     Was  little  Missey  coldl 
She  must  cheer  up.     We  were  soon  now  coming  in  to  Dogoort— 
yes,  that  was  it ;    that  white  line  of  breakers  was  the  sea-line  i 
the  bay  just  beyond,  and  this  was  Dogoort  itself. — ^This  the  inn  ? 
Well,  they  did  seem  to  be  all  asleep  :  perhaps  there  was  no  one  i 
They  did  not  always  stay  there,  but  he  knew  where  to  find  thenx 
and  when  we  got  in  they  would  make  us  very  comfortable.     W" 
thank  him,  but  groan  inwardly.     We  are  wet,   shivering, 
cold.     The  romance  of  spending  the  night  out  of  doors  has  vanishe^L 
and  yet  we  dread  the  plunge  into  that  fusty  darkness.     But 
boldest  of  our  party  cheers  us.     "Never  mind,"  she  says,  as 
roll  in  with  the  mist  into  a  fireless,  fusty  room ;  "  we'll  just  o 
the  window,  make  up  a  good  turf  fire,  get  something  to  eat, 
then  we  shall  all  feel  better."    We  take  her  advice ;  soon  the 
begins  to  assume  a  look  of  comfort ;  the  willing  maid-servant 
tea,  bacon,  and  eggs  before  us,  and  we  fall  to  with  a  will, 
where  are  we  to  sleep  \    Capital  rooms  up-stairs,  the  girl  says, 
leads  us  from  one  damp,  shut-up  apartment  to  another  till  our  v 
spirits  sicken  within  us.     ''  But,  my  good  girl,  these  beds  can 
have  been  used  for  months :  these  paliasses  are  quite  damp." 
are  mistaken,  she  assures  us  with  deep  earnestness ;  but  we  declx 
to  be  convinced.     Down  we  go,  and  take  counsel  of  war  togetH^^* 
To  sleep  in  those  upstairs  rooms  is  impossible ;  but  if  the 
are  kept  downstairs,  and  always  aired^  as  she  assures  us  is  the 
might  we  not  bribe  her  to  let  us  have  three  of  them  laid  down  o^ 
our  parlour  floor,  before  our  turf  fire,  and  so  catch  a  furtive  repos^  ^ 
The  girl  stares  at  us  amazed :    she  will  consult  her  mistress,  a0^ 
returns  to  assure  us  again — **  We  shan't  hurt  upstairs."     Findii>0^ 
us,  however,  determined  either  to  carry  our  own  way  or  to  sit  up 
all  night  over  our  turf  fire,  she  relents  at  last,  and  the  beds  B^^ 
brought  in.     On  the  experiences  of  that  night  we  shall  discout^^ 
cursorily.     There  is  a  general  stickiness  about  the  sheets  even  h0f^ 
that  causes  us  to  get  up  again,  partly  to  dress  ourselveS|  and  tb^^ 
lie  down  between  the  blankets  in  preference.    The  poor  child 
soundly ;  but  ever  and  anon  one  or  other  of  us  sits  bolt  upright 
our  bed  on  the  floor,  and  in  our  witch -like  attire  questions  the  otb^^ 
of  the  strange  sounds  of  revelry  heard  outside,  or  arises  to  see  if  tt'^ 
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door  is  locked,  or  to  make  up  the  turf  fire,  and  so  on  till  towards 
morning,  when,  having  solemnly  assured  each  other  that  sleep  is 
impossible,  we  all  suddenly  fall  ofif  into  it,  and  are  only  awakened 
l>7  the  sun  streaming  in  at  our  window.  Then  what  hastenings  to 
.arise,  and  stretch  our  stiff  limbs — to  bundle  out  of  the.  room  our 
impromptu  beds — ^to  partake  of  as  good  a  breakfast  as  they  can 
give  us,  and  to  be  off.  We  ramble  down,  whilst  breakfast  is  pre- 
XMuing,  to  the  sea-beach,  and  see  with  astonishment  that  Dogoort 
itself  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep^  precipitous  mountain,  of 
"which  the  night  previous  we  beheld  nothing.  The  visitors'  book  is 
lianded  to  us  before  we  leave.  We  are  sorely  puzzled  how  to  ex- 
press ourselves.  One  of  our  party  had  compoBed  a  verse  in  the 
'Watches  of  the  night,  which  ran  thus  :— 

"  AchiU  Island  is  a  great  delusion, 
This  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  my  effusion.'' 

But  touched  by  the  little  maid  of  the  inn's  kindness,  and  the 
^neally  comfortable  meals  they  had  given  us,  we  refrained  from  this 
^utry,  and  contented  ourselves,  instead,  by  writing,  **  Attendant 
'V'ery  obliging,"  or  something  to  this  effect.  We  could  not  go  the 
length  yet  of  the  entry  preceding  ours  in  the  book,  viz. : — 

"  From  AchiU  Sound 
You  come  aroimd, 
A  long — a  wild — a  winding  way  : 
At  Price's  door 
You  halt  once  more 
And  find  enjoyment  all  the  day." 

We  had  had  full  experience  of  the  first  three  lines,  but  about 
•  **ie  rest  we  were  as  yet  dubious.  Bright,  however,  as  the  glad 
's  sunshine  was  our  driver's  face,  mounted,  in  his  Sunday's 
t,  up  in  the  car,  and  wishing  us  the  "  top  of  the  morning  "  with 
^  his  heart.  "  And  sure  it's  a  beautiful  day  entirely,  ladies,  and 
yoix'll  just  be  ra'al  pleased  ;'*  and  with  this  delightful  prognostica- 
^on  off  we  started  afresh.  For  the  first  three  or  four  miles  our 
^'^•ul  rose  gradually — ^we  were  retracing,  indeed,  the  steps  of  the  pre. 
^iong  evening,  but  with  what  a  difference  I  Behind  us  rises  Heed. 
^^re,  2204  feet,  and  before  us  the  same  wild  track  of  country,  but 
^tii  colouring  and  beauty  fresh  caught  from  the  sunlight.  Here 
**^o  Osmundi  regalis^  the  noblest  of  all  the  tribe  of  ferns,  grows  in 
^^ck  bushes,  and  shows  its  light,  lovely  greeu  against  the  dark- 
y  stones  and  turf.  Here  is  a  giant  heather,  whose  purple  bells 
ght  vie  with  many  a  green-house  favourite  ;  here  the  fly  orchis, 
r^^^  again,  rare  and  delicate  mosses,  such  as  might  gladden  the  very 
"^^art  of  the  botanist.  But  we  must  get  forward,  says  our  driver, 
^t*  there's  a  deal  to  be  seen  yet ;   and  so,  having  reached  the  to]^ 
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of  the  rise,  about  four  miles  from  Dogoort,  he  turns  his  horse  TOimi 
again  straight  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  soon  we  are  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  the  glorious  cliffs  that  guard  the  coast,  with  Clue 
Island  showing  faint  and  distant  far  off  at  their  extremity.  We  an 
now  nearing  the  village  of  Keel,  and  as  the  road  here  crosses  a  low, 
sandy  piece  of  gnmnd  that  runs  right  down  to  the  sea-shore,  we  are 
requested  to  alight,  so  as  to  spare  the  horse.  As  we  do  so,  we  an 
met  by  a  gay,  motley  assembly — it  is,  indeed,  seemingly  the  whole 
population  of  Keel,  turning  out  in  their  Sunday  dress,  to  go  to 
mass.  On  they  come,  drifting  in  twos  and  threes,  with  their  bare 
feet,  gay  petticoats,  and  CoUeen-Bawn  wraps,  some  of  the  younger 
matrons  wearing  white  muslin  coifs  on  their  heads,  and  tiie  men, 
in  general,  indulging  in  high  hats,  top  boots,  and  blue  cut-away 
coats.  Kow  and  again  you  meet  a  man  riding  a  horse,  a  girl  or 
woman  seated  up  behind  him,  her  arm  round  his  waist  and  her  baie 
feet  hanging  downwards.  There  is  brightness  and  independence  in 
all  these  faces,  and  our  driver  is  quite  ready  for  his  '*  crack  "  with 
tliem.  ''  Well,  Burke,  I  wish  I  had  your  photograph  taken  this 
minute:  it's  yourself  looks  handsomer  on  that  nice  mare.**^ 
"  Sure  it's  you  there.  Mister  Donnovan  ?  I  was  bringing  you  over 
a  party  to  see  our  grand  diamonds ;  but  it's  the  good  of  your  fiowl 
that  you  be  after  the  day  and  not  the  silver — good  'cess  to  you."— 
''  Now,  then  (this  to  some  children,  who  had  placed  a  stone  in  the 
road),  you  be  off  with  that,  or  it's  the  blessing  of  the  Church  that 
I'll  bo  giving  you,  I'm  thinking." — "Och,  then  (turning  to  us), 
but  it  makes  the  head  of  me  ache  to  listen  to  their  blather."  So 
on,  till  the  village  of  Keel  is  reached.  A  strange  village,  truly, 
fronting  the  Atlantic  and  those  glorious  cliffs,  yet  built  '*  more  like 
an  African  settlement,"  says  one  of  our  party,  who  has  spent  many 
years  at  the  Cape,  *'  than  anything  else."  There  is  a  certain  order 
of  streets  in  these  rough  cabins,  built  at  angles  with  one  another, 
and  guiltless  of  all  mortar,  chimneys,  doors,  and  windows,  anlen 
holes  framed  for  light  and  entrance  may  be  so  named.  ^  It  don*t 
trouble  them  much  to  build  up  one,"  says  our  driver;  "  they've 
only  got  to  put  the  stone  together,  and  then  it  stands  as  long  as  it 
will  hold  ;  when  it  tumbles  down  they  leave  it.  When  a  young 
man  marries,  he  and  his  wife  live  in  the  father's  house  till  he  builds 
up  a  fresh  cabin,  and  then  he  takes  her  into  it."  We  had  thought 
to  have  passed  the  principal  populati^on  of  Keel — ^but  no ;  here  they 
swarm  again— 4x>ys,  girls,  old  men  and  women,  left  at  home  to 
mind  the  cabin,  perhaps,  surround  us  in  a  motley  group,  and  in  a 
confused  jabber.  ''It's  the  Achill  diamonds  that  they  want  yoa 
to  buy,  ladies ;  they  always  have  them  in  their  pockets  to  sell  to 
anyone  who  comes  through  here.  Tou  must  take  a  few  of  them, 
please."    We  do  so,  and  admire  them  immensely.    Of  a  deari  pala 
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colour,  these  crystals  remind  us  strongly  of  the  Rhine  ame- 

and  we  soon  lessen  the  stock  of  the  ready  bringers.    "  Stand  j 

"  says  our  driver ;  **  I'm  going  to  take  the  ladies  on. — Here, 
you  come  along  with  us,  and  show  .the  ladies  where  the 
ods  are  found. — That's  the  guide's  son,  him  as  we  met  going 
B,"  he  informs  us  confidentially,  as  an  active,  bare-footed 
Ips  forward  at  his  bidding.  **  He's  the  rights  of  the  place, 
e  showing  of  the  diamonds :  no  one  here  dares  dispute  it  with 
Oh,  he's  money  laid  away,  he  has !" 

L  again,  past  the  coast-guard  station,  and  up  a  long,  rising 
waids  Kemm.  The  lad  keeps  up  with  us,  and  about  a  dozen 
nd  boys  beside  him.  The  driver  halts  at  last.  "  I'll  wait 
Ql  you  come  back,"  he  says,  "and  rest  the  beast.  You'd 
fcve  had  time  to  get  up  Croghan,  but  you'll  get  a  gocki  view  of 
tflb  up  here,  and  from  that  island  out  there  :  there's  nothing 
ver  but  water  between  you  and  America. — Now,  Mike^  you 

and  show  the  ladies."     So  we  proceed  on  foot,  still  rising 
U,  and  the  sea  views  becoming  at  every  instant  more  beau- 

"  But  we  don't  want  all  these  children,"  we  tell  our  young 
,  ''and  we  shall  only  pay  you.  Cannot  you  explain  this  to  them, 
md  them  back  ?"  He  commences  instantly  with  gesticula« 
and  Irish  phraseology,  that  are  as  Latin  and  Greek  to  us ; 
iding  at  last  all  these  milder  methods  fail  him,  he  climbs  on 
ink,  and,  heaving  them  back,  exclaims,  in  very  good  English, 
¥,  boys  and  girls,  ye  haven't  got  the  fear  of  God  in  your  hearts 
L  don't  go  home."  Back  they  slink  at  this  adjuration,  like  a 
of  firightened  sheep,  and  our  guide  precedes  us  triumphantly. 
ave  turned  the  corner  of  the  hill  now,  and  there  is  the  village 
mm,  consisting  of  two  single  houses  in  the  hollow  of  a  little 
|r  nook  running  down  to  the  sea-shore,  just  in  front  of  us. 
that  is  all  the  village,  says  the  boy ; .  the  keeper  of  the 
jury  lives  in  one  house,  and  the  man,  or  men,  who  put  out 
ets  in  the  other.  If  a  salmon  escapes  the  snarers  from  this 
it  has  the  run  of  the  open  sea  all  the  way  to  Westport,  with- 
ny  power  to  touch  it.  "  They  are  very  strict  about  preserving 
iamonds,  ladies ;  they  are  just  round  that  comer."  So  on  we 
few  more  yards,  when  a  delighted  exclamation  firom  one  of  our 

brings  us  to.  She  has  picked  up  a  lovely  diamond,  quite ; 
md  here  is  another,  and  a  third — why,  there  is  quite  a  quarry 
3m  I  Here  we  are  all  down  on  our  knees  in  a  moment,  like  a 
1  of  delighted  children,  grabbling  after  these  crystals.  Pocket 
kerchiefr  are  brought  forth  to  wrap  them  up  in,  pockets  are 
d  with  them :  the  boy  is  laden  with  our  spoil — ^some  clear, 
xright  as  glass,  some  veined  with  violet ;  others  sparkling  like 
inddst  maaoee  of  limestone,  from  which  in  vain  we  try  to  dis. 
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lodge  theniy  ending  by  carrying  away  large  pieces  of  the  stone  it 
fielf.  Small  wonder  that  we  return  breathless  and  laden  to  our  ok 
or  that  our  driver  should  remark,  drily,  that  we  must  have  canrin 
away  nearly  all  the  diamonds  in  the  island  with  us  !  ^*  Can  yv 
tell  me  the  time,  ladies  ?"  he  says,  and  then  we  find,  to  our  astc 
ishment,  that  it  is  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  and  that  "-- 
cannot  possibly  reach  Achill  Sound  before  four  o'clock;  a:^ 
judging  at  oar  first  driver's  rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  nine  at  l^qi 
ere  we  get  back  to  Westport.  We  had  made  good  intentions^ 
starting,  of  being  back  in  time  for  our  host's  most  excellent  toil 
d'hdte  there ;  but  Achill  and  its  diamonds  have  beguiled  us  froM 
our  reckoning.  **  We'll  get  on  quicker  after  we've  passed  Keel,  ^ 
says  our  Irishman ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  we  fimc 
ourselves  back  in  this  village.  Here  is  an  outpost  of  boys  and  giri^ 
waiting  to  receive  us,  with  a  new  accumulation  of  the  diamonds 
rummaged  out  during  our  absence ;  but  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
these  riches,  so,  with  a  little  remonstrance,  we  are  allowed  to  pass 
forward,  only  to  be  stopped  again  in  the  heart  of  the  village  by  the 
whole  of  the  population  left  there,  crowding  the  road,  leaving  space 
only  in  the  middle  for  a  poor  boy,  of  seemingly  some  six  summers, 
with  a  head  deformed,  by  water  on  the  brain,  to  a  most  preter. 
natural  size.  **  What  do  they  want  with  us  ?"  we  asked ;  sind  th( 
answer  came  at  once.  "  I  must  not  drive  you  on,  ladies,  till  you'v< 
given  something  to  the  poor  afflicted.  It's  the  custom  of  the  place 
and  sure  they  look  for  it."  Of  course  our  hands  are  in  our  pocket* 
at  once  for  our  remaining  small  coin,  and  with  thanks  and  calli 
after  us  we  are  allowed  to  proceed.  "  Mind,  it's  all  for  Willie,*' 
says  our  Irishman,  £is  he  drives  off,  and  in  reply  to  our  qnestiom 
he  tells  us  this  poor  boy  has  been  afflicted  in  this  way  for  several 
years ;  that  instead  of  the  age  we  put  him  at,  he  might  be  ten  or 
eleven.  **  But  bless  you,"  he  adds,  **he's  as  sensible  he  would 
surprise  you.  I  was  down  this  way  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  he 
says  to  me,  *  Brian,  give  ine  a  whiflF  of  your  pipel.'  *  Willie,'  says 
I,  *  you  are  welcome,'  and  gives  it  him,  thinking  he'd  have  a  whiff 
or  two  and  then  turn  off ;  but  there  he  sits,  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
and  never  stirs  till  he's  smoked  it  all  through.  No,  I  don't  think 
as  he  suffers  much,  though  he'll  never  live  to  grow  up.  He'll  go 
off  quiet-like,  quite  painless  when  his  time  comes." 

Fast  Keel  at  last,  and  here  are  all  its  bettermost  people  again 
returning  from  mass.  That  is  a  jovial-looking  fellow  driving  a  dog- 
cart in  the  middle  of  them.  Our  Jenu  hails  him.  "  Well,  cap- 
tain, dear,"  he  says,  "  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  ;  for  you'vei 
been  praying  and  I've  been  fasting,  and  the  priest  tells  us  these  am 
the  two  best  roads  to  get  there."  This  gentle  reminder  of  ona 
<liiver's  is  not  lost  upon  us.    We,  too,  are,  like  himself,  consciooe 
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of  the  paDgs  of  hunger,  but  not  at  all  as  certain  how  we  shall  relieve 

them.     We  put  the  question  to  him,     "  Well,  ladies/'   he  says, 

*  *  if  you  can  hold  on  to  the  Sound,  I  think  you'll  be  able  to  buy  a 

loaf  of  bread  there,  and  then,  when  I've  got  you  over  the  other  side, 

if  you'll  put  up  with  my  fare,  there  will  be  *  taties  '  and  butter  for 

you ;  and  if  the  little  lady  should  like  some  fresh  milk,  I'll  have  the 

-OQW  driven  up  to  the  door  and  milked  for  her."     After  that,  we 

shall  always  quote  Hibernian  hospitality  against  the  world. 

But  to  proceed.     We  have  now  got  on  the  old  road  again,  and 
-cure  once  more  retracing  our  steps  to  the  Sound.     The  country  ha» 
3till  a  very  wild,  bleak,  desolate  look,  though  we  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  mountains  and  a  few  stray  cottages.     Hunger  seems 
-only  to  have  sharpened  our  Irishman's  powers  of  conversation.     He 
tells  us  one  racy  story  after  another,  dilates  largely  on  the  emigra- 
tion movement,  to  which  he  is  decidedly  adverse ;  cheers  and  helps 
on  his  tired  animal,  almost  as  if  he  considered  him  in  the  light  of  a 
Christian;   and  rouses  our  flagging  spirits  with  Island  legends^ 
more  especially  of  the  queen  of  all  these  coasts,  who,  having  once 
been  invited  to  the  English  Court,  and  presented  by  the  then  queen 
with  a  grand  silk  handkerchief,  blew  her  nose  with  it  and  flung  it 
-aside ;  and  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  this  action,  remarked, 
"She  could  not  tell  the  manners  of  the  English ^Court ;    but  she 
was  far  above  using  any  handkerchief,  however  costly,  again,  it 
having  once  been  applied  for  this  purpose." 

By  this  time  we  are  again  nearing  the  Sound,  and  admire  much 
a  pretty-looking  Englishman's  home,  tastefully  laid  out.  This,  we 
4u:e  informed,  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Pike,  the  only  magistrate  in  the 
place,  and  very  rich,  as  he  owns  nearly  all  the  island.  **Why, 
ladies,  they  do  say  it  brings  him  in  as  much  as  £1200  a-year." 
He  advances  this  fact  deprecatingly,  as  though  he  could  hardly 
'expect  us  to  believe  in  such  an  income.  Only  a  very  little  further 
now,  and  here  is  th^  Sound  once  more,  and  the  same  dreary,  fusty- 
looking  little  inn,  with  its  ever- closed  doors.  Again  are  we  invited 
to  enter,  and  again  as  politely  decline.  The  loaf  of  bread  is,  how- 
ever, forthcoming  this  time,  and  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  strong 
upon  us,  we  boar  our  prize  triumphantly  across  the  Sound. 

With  renewed  hospitality  our  Irishman  leads  us  forward  into 
his  cottage — a  very  superior  one  to  any  we  have  seen  before.  "  Out 
of  the  way,  my  fairy,"  he  says  to  a  pretty  little  toddling  boy  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshhold;  and  then  to  his  wife — "  These  ladies 
-are  very  hungry ;  now  look  sharp,  and  see  what  you  can  find  to  give 
them  to  eat  before  they  go  on."  The  old  woman  is  taking  a  pot  of 
potatoes  off  the  flre  ;  the  earthen  floor  is  clean  and  bright,  and  a 
<x>uple  of  chairs  are  put  forward  for  us  immediately.  "  In  here,  if 
jou  please^  ma'am,"  says  the  younger  woman,  and  ushers  one  oi 
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our  paxty  into  the  inner  bed-room,   scrupulously  dean  and  neat 
with  its  patchwork  quilt  and  well-scrubbed  white  deal  table,  pat 
out  besides  the  bed  with  plates,  miigs,  knives,  and  forks  placed  in 
order  upon  it,  evidently  in  preparation  for  the  Sunday  meal,  got 
ready  to  greet  the  husband  on  his  return.     There  is  no  time  for 
ceremony,  however ;    s5  saying  we  will  only  take  a  potatoe  in  our 
hands,  and  go  on,  we  retire  upon  the  first  room.     We  are  not  let 
off,  however,  so  easily.     The  potatoes  taken  out  of  the  pot  are  laid 
down  on  the  hearthstone  to  brown ;    butter  and  salt,  with  the 
morning's  milk,  are  brought  forward  ;  and  with  these  and  oar  own 
loaf  of  bread  we  make  a  capital  repast.     Then  we  pay  our  reck. 
oning  with  our  driver,  always  excepting  this  meal,  which  he  look 
almost  hurt  at  our  mentioning.     The  car  is  standing  ready  for 
to  go  on  into  Westport,  and  we  scramble  up  into  it  with  a  graon 
provision  of  potatoes  and  salt  for  the  road.     Just  as  we  start  tli 
ferryman  comes  forward.     He  has  not  been  paid,  he  says, 
on!"  thunders  our  Irishman;  'Hhe  ferry,  ladies,  belongs  to  ni< 
you  don't  pay  any  more ;"  and  with  this  last  proof  of  Irish  h 
pitality  we  start  on  our  way. 

But  with  Achill  all  our  sunshine  seems  to  fade ;  great  doners 
of  grey  mist  roll  in,  struggling  with  the  mountains,  which  rear  tk' 
bold  fronts,  despite  them,  to  the  skies ;   great  wreaths  of  smo 
lying,  as  it  were,  along  the  whole  length  of  these  mountain 
nesses ;  but  by  the  time  we  reach  Molrhanny  the  mist  has 
into  small  rain,  and  from  thence  into  Westport  it  is  a 
downfall.     Beaching  Westport  about  nine  o'clock,  we  retire 
once  to  our  bed-rooms,  have  tea  brought  up  to  us,  and  fall 
to  dream  our  Achill  adventures  all  over  again. 
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TREVANION    HALL, 

OB 

SENSITIVE    PEOPLE. 


BT    EMMA    ELIZA    HAMILTON. 


''Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food^  and  therefore  prej^  is  upon 
itter  sensitive  creatures." 

Tescple. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Now,  my  dear,  proper  high.principled  ladies  one  and  all,  you 
fy  ont  "  how  exceedingly  wrong !  what  conduct  in  a  young  lady— 
^ve  her  duties,  go  into  the  wide  world,  no  one  knows  where — 
ling  scandal  on  her  family  ;  amazing  assurance !  If  a  daughter  of 
lioe  had  done  such  a  thing,  I  never  would  have  seen  her  again — 
^tively  disgraceful ! 

Virtuous  matron,  remember  poor  Eveline  was  not  seventeen— a 
^d  prematurely  driven  to  actions,  the  consequences  of  which  she 
Kither  calculated  nor  foresaw.  Without  one  selfish  feeling  in  her 
^ture,  Eveline's  love  was  bound  up  in  the  happiness  of  another ! 
^  Sibald  she  abandoned  the  world  and  its  delights — for  Sibald  she 
spared  to  consecrate  her  lonely  life,  or  die  to  set  him  firee. 

^Those  who  know  the  morbid  eagerness  with  which  scandal  in 
six  life  is  sought,  will  not  be  surprised  by  the  avidity  excited 
^oiigh  circles  of  friends,  to  collect  and  circulate  the  various  reports 
^oidating  this  extraordinary  affair.  Some  said  Lady  Trevanion 
d   gone  oflf  with  her  husband's  groom— others  that  she  was  seen 

Brussels  walking  in  Rue  Namur  with  a  (German  count ;  while 
^li  people  as  did  not  favour  Sir  Sibald,  declared  to  their  oebtain 
OwLEDQE  that  the  lady,  on  first  entering  the  bridal  chamber, 
^  a  coffin  and  dagger  under  the  bed^  and  in  her  terror  leaped 
■^^  ihtt  window  and  fled. 

Xike  most  of  us,  Charles  Mansfield  had  plenty  of  dear  friends 
t  and  ready  to  bring  him  full  reports  of  these  different  stories. 
^  was  young  enough  to  smart  under  them,  though  they  were  all 
^^MkUy  untrue ;  but  they  alike  kept  up  his  wrath  against  Sibald, 
^  the  determination  to  trace  his  sister— while  Mr.  Mansfield  in. 
't^%d  that  if  he  had  any  regard  for  the  honour  of  their  family,  he 
^^^^  never  suffer  his  brother-in-law's  name  to  be  mentioned  in  his 
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Eetum  we  now  to  that  lone  ancestral  hall  where  the  Baronet, 
slowly  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  shut  up  from  all  society, 
had  naught  to  change  the  current  of  thought,  or  allay  the  sorrow 
which  threatened  such  early  blight  to  an  existence  prominently 
gifted  by  every  earthly  advantage. 

Quillett  had  returned  to  his  own  house  at  Salopford,  but  usually 
came  up  in  the  evening  to  sit  an  hour  with  the  convalescent 
Barouet.  The  lawyer  considered  this  deviation  of  time  a  friendly 
sacrifice,  for  though  himself  at  times  inclined  to  twaddle,  he  had  a 
decided  aversion  to  hear  meanless  discourse.  The  reiterated  ejacu- 
lations, '*  Yes !  we  shall  meet  again  !  She  will  return  T*  drew  from 
him  once  a  sharp  reply— 

'*  Return !  of  course  she  will,  when  she  likes ;  when  tired  of 
being  Mrs.  Nohody^  she  will  come  back  to  be  Lady  Trevanion. 
Some  morning  there  will  a  flaming  letter*-then  the  lady  will 
arrive,  and  you  will  have  a  fine  scene — rperhaps  things  may  go  on 
smooth  a  little  while  until  one  of  you  takes  a  queer  fancy.  It  waft 
a  shame  to  marry  you  up  to  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  silly  girl  like  her, 
scarce  out  of  pinafores — what  should  she  know  1  Tour  wife.  Sir 
Sibald,  should  have  been  a  clever  woman  of  the  world,  who  knew 
how  to  manage  you  and  knock  all  the  nonsense  out.". 

'^  Quillett,"  ejaculated  Sibald,  pacing  the  chamber,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  "  in  all  creation  there  was  no  other  woman  entirely  Oil* 
culated  to  make  me  happy.'' 

"  But  she  did  not  make  you  happy,"  rejoined  the  lawyer,  with 
one  of  his  sardonic  laughs ;  '*  so  now  you  must  make  yourself  happy 
some  way.*' 

*'  Never !  Quillett,  never !" 

'*  Never  is  a  long  day,"  says  the  lawyer.    **  You  will  soon  be 
in  love  with  somebody  else." 
** Never!  never!!" 
*'  Never  is  a  long  day,"  says  Quillett. 

While  the  desolate  husband  wears  out  the  time  midst  fluctuatiiig 
hope  or  repentant  despondency,  we  must  follow  Charles  Mansfield 
in  his  eager  endeavours  to  trace  his  sister,  and  discover  her  retreat. 
A  second  spring  had  opened  since  Eveline's  flight ;  her  brother  was 
still  at  fault. 

Colonel  Mansfield  advised  his  nephew  to  remain  passive  awhile^ 
content  with  the  letters  regularly  sent,  when  her  agent,  the  tmam 
elderly  man,  drew  her  money  at  Coutts's ;  but  Charles's  ardent 
temper  dictated  a  very  different  course — he  searched  for  and  caii{^ 
at  every  chance,  probable  or  improbable.  A  mysterious  notioe 
appeared  in  the  Timea:^''  If  any  person  had  within  the  last  two 
y^ars  seen  a  young  lady,  accompanied  by  an  older  female  (heij^t^ 
&c.,  described),  and  will  give  information  of  their  abode,  sudi  woold 
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l)e  trankfuUy  received  by  C.  M.,  addressed  to  the  Library,  Carzon 
Street,  May  fair." 

This  advertisement  produced  many  bewildering  replies  ;  some 
from  people  fond  of  hoaxing  ;  others  mere  guess  work  ;  written  by 
that  numerous  class  of  people  on  the  look-out  for  excitement,  and 
the  hope  of  coming  forward  into  public  notice. 

Among  these  conflicting  letters  one  seemed  satisfactory.  It  waB 
from  an  English  resident  in  Calais,  giving  his  own  name  and 
address,  and  stating  that  two  persons,  exactly  answering  the  given 
description,  had  for  six  months  resided  at  Basse  Ville,  in  the  house 
of  an  English  silk  weaver,  a  man  long  established  in  business 
there,  whose  family  was  much  respected. 

Of  course  this  was  Eveline  and  her  faithful  Anne.  Charles 
nished  over  to  Calais — had  an  interview  with  M.  Fordice,  his  corre- 
spondent, was  recommended  to  a  quiet  hotel,  and  ready  to  start 
next  day  to  Basse  Ville.  Little  did  he  care  for  his  pillow  that 
n%ht,  or  his  breakfast  next  morning,  though  usually  on  good  terms 
with  both. 

Before  ten  o'clock  next  day  the  anxious  brother  rang  at  the 
■  door  of  the  honest  silk  weaver ;  the  summons  was  answered  by  him- 
^K.  Charles  put  his  foot  in  the  passage  ;  the  silk  weaver  instantly 
^d,  "  Captain  Talbot,  I  presume."  Charles  had  not  time  to 
rectify  the  mistake,  when  the  back  parlour  door  opened,  and  a 
"^^utiftil  young  lady,  exclaiming,  ''  Harry,  darling,  Harry  T'  then 
*™owing  herself  into  Charles's  arms,  she  locked  him  in  a  tight 
^*>abrace ;  the  next  moment,  lifting  her  head  from  his  bosom,  and 
*^holding  an  utter  stranger,  she  retreated  in  confusion  and  dis- 
appointment. 

The  silk  weaver  then  explained  to  Charles  that  the  young  lady 
^^«  the  wife  of  Captain  Talbot,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy ;  that 
^^fcumstances  connected  with  their  marriage  made  him  desirous  his 
^^<a  should  not  reside  in  England  during  his  absence,  and  the 
^^^plain  of  his  ship  had  formerly  done  duty  in  Calais,  and,  knowing 
^^  silk  weaver,  had  mentioned  his  family  to  Captain  Talbot,  as 
^^X'thy  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  his  young  wife.  The  ship  was 
Jl^Ported  arrived  at  Deal,  and  the  captain  was  hourly  expected  in 
^^is.  On  further  questioning,  the  weaver  assured  Charles  no 
^^^er  lady  had  ever  lodged  at  tiiat  house,  nor  had  he  heard  of,  or 
^^  the  parties  describ^. 

I       Pondering  what  course  next  to  pursue,  young  Mansfield  slowly 

^^  fiasse  Ville.     As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  principal  street  he 

^^ioed  the  same  person  he  had  seen  on  the  same  spot  when  he 

^^^^ted  the  town.     This  lady  was  strikingly  handsome,  but  the 

^^1q  bold  and  masculine,  by  no  means  prepossessing.   Crossing  the 

^^M  she  accosted  him — 


kt> 
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Charles  felt  a  reluctance  to  relate  this  adventure  to  a  practicdiT 
business  man  like  his  correspondent  Fordyce,  merely  saying  he  had 
le^urned  nothing  satisfactory. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  some  vague  information  came  to  the 
hotel,  which  prolonged  his  stay  in  Calais  a  few  days  longer.     On 
tbe  eve  of  the  morning  he  had  fixed  for  his  return  to  England,  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Ghent,  to  the  effect  that  Eveline 
Mansfield  was  detained  against  her  own  consent  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  M ;  that  his  sister  was  subjected  to  cruel  penances  and  per- 
secution ;  that  the  priests  having  learned  she  was  rich  were  resolved 
to  possess  her  wealth,  and  forced  her  to  sign  a  deed  giving  all  her 
fortune  to  the  convent.      Her  spirit  broken,  health  broken,  the  un- 
^PPy  lady  must  sink  under  the  oppression  unless  speedily  rescued. 
On  receiving  these  heartrending  disclosures,  Charles  applied  to 
the  authorities  in  Calais  to  use  the  French  influence  at  Ghent,  and 
*id  the  rescue  of  his  sister.     They  at  once  pronounced  the  letter  a 
fcrgery. 

The  Mayor  of  Ghent  being  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic,  would 
^rtainly  have  informed  his  bishop  instead  of  exposing  the  scandal 
to  a  foreigner.  The  magistrates  advised  that  the  letter  should  be 
^liclosed  to  the  mayor,  awaiting  his  answer,  before  taking  any 
^'iiber  proceedings. 

Temporary  measures  were  ill-suited  to  a  brother's  earnest 
**^^iety  ;  a  day,  an  hour,  might  seal  poor  Eveline's  fate ;  far  better 
p^t  Charles  should  have  a  weary  journey,  even  unsuccessful,  than 
*^^e  the  slightest  chance  of  finding  her. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  bright  spring  day  when  our  traveller 
^'^tered  the  ancient  city.  So  bright  a  sunset  made  even  the  dull 
J^^ters  of  the  canals  sparkle,  lightmg  up  the  grey,  tall  gables  and 
T^ge  buildings,  and  taking  from  the  inhabitants,  who  appeared  in 
^^  streets,  that  sombre  look  which  reminds  one  of  old  pictures  by 
^^^brandt,  taken  from  the  walls. 

As  Charles  stood  before  the  convent-gate  all  around  spoke  peace 
J^J^  contentment.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  passed  in  and  out  on  their 
j^^Hstian  duties ;  to  watch  the  sick  beds,  soothe  the  death  struggles, 
•^rtiig  medicines  and  food  for  the  body — ah  !  still  greater  blessings  ; 
tbe  hopes  and  consolations  that  pluck  the  sting  from  death,  and  let 
^^  Soul  depart  from  its  fleshy  tabernacle  to  spiritual  life. 

It  was  a  propitious  hour  for  a  stranger  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
^^n.  The  nuns  passing  to  and  fro,  and  parties  who  had  gained 
^[]^ers  for  inspecting  the  sacred  institution,  severally  departing, 
^^ting  these,  Charles  contrived  to  pass  unquestioned  within  the 
^tea.  Stopping  a  few  moments  considering  the  next  move,  he  saw 
^  feinale  figure,  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  trying  to  conceal  herself 
^^ind  a  pillar  at  tbe  side  of  the  gate,    Charles  bad  a  vague  reooU 
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lection  that  he  had  seen  the  contour  of  the  figure,  but  he  was  no^r 
too  intent  on  the  painful  business  before  him  to  think  where  or 
when. 

Tne  first  room  opened  to  the  court  was  a  small  parlour.  Two 
nuns  were  conversing  with  a  party  of  ladies,  showing  the  fancy 
articles  made  for  sale.  These  nuns  were  elderly,  cheerful-looking 
women.  The  next  person  he  noticed  passed  into  the  chapeL 
and  closed  the  door  (the  chapel  was  separated  from  the  main< 
building  yet  within  the  court).  She  was  '*  the  mother  "  of  the 
sisterhood,  the  head  of  the  institution  ;  the  governing  principal — 
her  aspect  calm  and  benign ;  a  woman  sixty  years  old.  Her 
entrance  into  the  chapel  drew  Charles's  attention  to  the  spot.  He 
approached  nearer. 

By  the  setting  sun  through  the  chapel  windows,  he  perceived 
several  nuns  kneeling  in  silence  on  the  floor.    There  might 
been  twenty — some  novices;  some  professed  nuns.    The  mother 
went  round  and  spoke  to  several.  The  nuns  continued  their  prayen 
or  penances.     As  Charles  looked  through   one  of  the  windows, 
immediately  opposite  knelt  a  novice,  so  exactly  resembling  Evelin 
in  figure  and  apparent  height,  that  all  doubt  was  dispelled.     Th< 
young  woman  was  peculiarly  dressed — a  close  black  veil  drawn  oveir 
her  face,  and  a  broad  belt  encircled  her  waist ;  her  head  was  bentt" 
down  as  if  in  extreme  grief. 

Charles  commanded  his  feelings  until  the  mother,  unlocking  th< 
chapel  door,  passed  through.  The  indignant  brother  made  a 
into  the  chapel,  snatched  the  close  veiled  girl  from  the  ground,  tor^"^^^ 
off  the  black  sheltering.  A  shriek  of  terror  from  the  unknowc^  ^^n 
novice,  loudly  echoed  by  the  rest,  brought  nuns,  priests,  lay  sisters.  *^^^> 
and  every  individval  who  could  possibly  congregate,  to  resent  th^-^^^ 
scandal  and  punish  the  offender. 

Charles,  forcibly  seized,  vainly  tried  to  explain  the  mistake  ^^» 
not  fluent  in  French,  ignorant  of  Dutch,  and  his  accusers  ignorant"-^^* 
of  the  English  language,  the  worst  interpretation  was  put  on  th^  ^*® 
assault  in  that  sacred  edifice.  The  veiled  novice  had  fiainted.  .^^• 
And  midst  the  clamour,  the  anger,  the  excitement  attending  th^i^-*® 
unfortunate  escapade,  Charles  was  dragged  to  a  subterraneaic^^-^^ 
chamber,  dark  and  chill,  whilst,  most  likely  a  far  worse  punishment'  -#^* 
awaited  him.  As  he  passed  a  fiendish  laugh  met  his  ears, 
stood  the  baron's  wife  gloating  on  the  success  of  the  decoy. 

"  My  revenge  was  not  slow.     Remember  the  woman  you 
preached,  whose  love  you  scorned." 

These  were  the  last  human  sounds  that  poor  Charles  heard  tha' 
night.     He  laid  himself  down  on  the  stone  floor,  but  instead 
sleep,  came  visions  of  terror ;  tortures  !  flames  !   San  Benitos  I  a^  -^ 
inquisition !     The  dawning  morn  brought  no  comfort  \  dim  ligi 
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peDetxoted  the  one  barred  window.  Poor  Charles  heard  the  cheerful 
7)iids  as  they  fluttered  round,  turning  their  songs  of  praise  towards 
leaven ;  they  had  liberty.  Alas.  ...  as  this  blessed  word  rose  in 
iis  heart,  the  dungeon  door  slowly  opened ;  a  noiseless  footstep 
approached.  Now!  now  he  would  be  dragged  before  a  mock 
"tribunal.     Rising  up  he  met  the  summons ;  when  lo  I  there  stood 

-the  lady  mother  of  the  holy  sisterhood  of  St.  U ,  her  aspect 

sneek,  resigned,  and  pitiful,  as  he  observed  her  the  preceding 
evening. 

** Haste,"  she  whispered;  '* begone,  fear  nothing,  I  have 
esolved  to  save  thee.  Thy  resemblance,  voice,  and  feature,  to  the 
lover  of  my  youth  ;  to  him  whose  early  death  made  me  shelter  my 
sorrow  within  these  walls, — ^by  his  blessed  memory  thou  shaJt  be 
caved  firom  the  doom  awaiting  the  crime  thou  art  accused  of— 
desecration  of  our  holy  rites.  The  worst  motives  are  ascribed  to 
the  treatment  of  Sister  Angela,  now  sufifftring  from  the  terror  you 
caused.  I  know,  I  know  you  are  innocent,"  interrupting  Charles's 
protestations  to  the  effect.  *'  When  I  beheld  your  countenance  it 
«o  resembled  hu — I  will  not  believe  that  guilt  is  in  you.  Take 
ibis  key,  it  opens  the  opposite  door,  and  leads  up  ten  steps  to  a 
court  within  the  convent-gates.  In  a  watchman's  lodge  a  disguise 
is  ready,  in  which  thou  mayest  safely  pass  out.  The  watchman  is 
"withdrawn,  on  a  pretence — ^haste ;  when  passed  out,  instantly  throw 
away  the  key,  it  might  bring  trouble  if  found  upon  thee."  Charles 
Jmelt  down  before  his  deliverer.  **  Kneel  not  to  me,  my  son,  but 
cffer  thanksgiving  to  the  divine  Disposer  of  His  creatures,  who  led 
hJi  erring  mortal  like  me  to  work  out  thy  deliverance."  As  Charles 
rose  from  his  knees  the  lady  placed  a  rosary  round  his  neck.  '*  Let 
this  induce  you  to  think  more  charitably  of  our  holy  faith  and  in- 
stitutions, and  may  the  sister  you  seek  find  as  safe  and  peaceful  a 
shelter  from  her  woe  as  we  should  have  provided  her  with.  Qod 
be  with  thee,  my  son  1" 

The  mother  waited  until  the  key  turned  on  the  outside,  and 
Charles's  tread  sounded  on  the  step.  She  then  returned  to  the 
cloisters,  and  led  the  way  to  Matin  prayers. 

CHAPTER  X. 

We  presume  the  reader  will  not  expect  our  friend  Charles  to 
remain  longer  in  Qhent  after  this  misadventure  and  providential 
escape ;  an  escape  which  resulted  from  his  features  resembling 
those  of  a  young  Belgian,  who  had  been  dead  forty  years. 

Still  wearing  the  dress  of  a  servitor  at  the  convent,  the  rescued 
prisoner  hastened  to  the  railway-station.     Journeying  to  Antwerp, 
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where,  after  one  day's  rest,  he  embarked  in  the  ''  Count  d'Qrsay ' 
steamer,  arriving  at  the  London  docks  the  fiollowing  day. 

Soon  after  his  return  the  papers  proclaimed  the  interesting  fact 

that  the  Baroness  C ,  residing  in  Calais,  had  eloped  from  her 

husband,  the  baron,  with  Captain  Whiskerenski,  an  officer  of  the 
patriot  Polish  army.  As  the  captain  had  no  income  but  patriot  pay, 
and  the  baroness  a  fortune  in  her  own  power,  the  speculation  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  Whiskerenski. 

The  vindictive  woman  never  knew  of  Charles's  escape,  her 
Satanic  feelings  were  therefore  gratified  by  the  belief  that  the  decoy 
she  planned  had  wrought  his  destruction. 

Nothing  passed  or  transpired  in  the  Mansfield  family  worthy  of 
otice  during  the  rest  of  the  year — the  third  since  Eveline's  flight, 
n  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  Charles  received  a  letter  from 
his  sister,  requesting  to  see  him.  The  directions  for  this  meeting 
were  precise.  On  a  given  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  Charles  was  to  be 
at  the  Guildford  station ;  there  he  would  be  met  by  the  old  servant, 
who  always  drew  the  money  at  Coutts's  :  he  would  be  waiting  on 
the  platform,  and  conduct  him  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  brother 
was  enjoined  to  be  alone^  and  not  disclose  the  purport  of  the  letter 
to  anyone ;  if  not  alone  when  he  came  to  Guildford,  he  would  not  be 
brought  to  her  home. 

Eveline's  injunctions  were  fulfilled.  Charles  and  the  guide 
accomplished  a  long  journey.  The  affectionate  brother  had  the 
happiness  of  embracing  his  beloved  sister.  The  place  of  meeting 
and  what  passed  during  this  interview,  must  for  awhile  remain 
secret.  One  thing  we  may  mention,  that  when  Charles  heard  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  separation,  he  no  longer  considered  the 
husband  wilfully  unkind,  but  only  giving  way  to  his  morbid  tenu 
perament.  It  may^  then,  be  asked  why,  with  this  softened  opinion, 
why  did  not  Charles,  in  bis  usual  frank,  honest-hearted  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, go  to  his  old  Mend,  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation, 
and  endeavour  to  reunite  husband  and  wife.  This  question  like- 
wise, must  for  the  present  remain  unanswered.  Charles  sought  no 
renewal  of  friendship  with  his  brother-in-law. 

Sibald  was  a  recluse,  avoiding  all  society.  Time  had  softened 
the  traces  of  regret ;  the  reproaches  of  a  repentant  spirit  Still 
faithful  to  his  resolve  never  to  love  another  woman,  never  to  relinr 
quish  that  one  faint  hope  that  clung  round  his  desolate  heart* 
Against  that  heart  lay  Eveline's  parting  letter,  the  wedding-ring 
enclosed.  In  that  heart  throbbed  faithful  pulses.  Tears  hsA  no 
power  to  change  its  measured  beat !  But  a  Ufe  so  monotonous  has 
little  interest  for  the  reader ;  we  had  better  return  to  Charles  Mans- 
field. Popular  with  young  and  old,  with  the  gay  and  the  seriouSi 
Charles  was  the  favourite  of  all. 
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The  colonel  as  jovial  as  ever,  Mrs.  Mansfield  as  fond  of  the 

opexa.     Dozens  of  young  ladies  courted  the  aunt  in  the  hope  she 

mi^ht  influence  the  nephew.     Charles  liked  them  all ;   flirted, 

admired,  danced,  gave  bachelor  parties,  and  enjoyed  his  freedom. 

Very  right,  Charles  !  but  your  time  will  come.     Liberty  no  more 

slxciJl  charm.     Cupid  is  a  cunning  young  rogue,  watching  his  oppor- 

tuiadty  when  you  least  suspect.     Often  he  creeps  behind  his  cousin 

-^V-il^mfoAi/? ;  you  have  no  notion  he  is  there  until  the  arrow  is  in 

breast.     Reader,  we  are  not  going  to  give  a  lecture  on  Love 

"the  Polytechnic — return  we  to  Charles  Mansfield's  popularity  in 

^   world. 

Among  the  families  where  he  was  received  with  special  welcome 

ht  be  mentioned  that  of  Lord  Belford.     The  earl  himself  not 

brilliant,  subject  to  attacks  of  gout ;  the  countess,  clever,  lynx- 

in  matters  relating  to  her  own  interest — three  daughters. 

The  Lady  Editha,  a  patent  beauty — her  ladyship  had  stood  out 

a  yoimg  marquis  till  five-and-twenty,  when  she  gave  up  the 

Her  next  sister,  Lady  Adelaide,  was  decidedly  plain,  but 

P^>^^dered  very  clever.     Wrote  in  the  "  Court  Journal,"  disliked 

8  and  all  parties  not  intellectual ;  said  witty  things — that  is, 

things  not  particularly  amiable.     Six  years  younger  we  find 

J  Fanny.     She  was  nothing  at  all— neither  a  beauty  nor  a  wit, 

a  sweet-tempered  little  thing,  snubbed  by  her  sisters ;  tutored 

.^^      lier  mother,  whose  maxims  she  usually  forgot — in  short.  Lady 

^^'■^ny  was  just  nobody.     Small  and  delicate  though,  a  panting 

m  gave  the  idea  of  a  dove  pigeon.     Fanny's  complexion  was  not 

fair,  but  clear  and  transparent  as  an  alabaster  vase  lit  up 

in.     Though  nearly  eighteen,  the  simplicity  of  manner  and 

ce  made  her  seem  much  younger.    Fanny  was  not  *'  out." 

countess  intended  to  marry  oflf  the  elder  sister  before  presenting 

«.    Fanny  was  shy  and  timid  in  company.     It  required  many  a 

word  to  make  Fanny  lift  her  pretty  little  head,  and  look  you 

"the  fstce. 

During  his  intimacy  with  the  family,  Charles  Mansfield  con. 
tly  heard  the  sisters  Tput  her  down,  call  her  a  silly  child,  who 
^^^^ght  not  to  converse  in  company  and  show  her  ignorance.  Pro- 
^^^ly  this  was  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  patronise  the  timid 
^^Jig  thing.  Endeavouring  to  put  her  on  good  terms  with  her- 
;  chatting  away  about  pleasant  people  and  pleasant  doings— bo 
J;^"^^d  to  Fanny  was  Charles  Mansfield.  Was  it  surprising  that  poor 
^^*^iny  loved  him  ?  She  had  never  known  the  tender  aflFection  of 
^^dly  ties.  She  did  love  Charles,  dearly,  dearly  I  and  how  do  you 
,  friend  Charles  1  decidedly  not  in  love.  None  of  the  symptoms. 
Fanny  married  another  man,  the  next  week  Charles  would  not 
e  cared ;  not  very  much— he  would  have  missed  his  little  friend. 
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the  timid  smile  which  answered  more  than  words.  The  gentle 
whisper,  the  soft  hand  and  still  greater  attractions — the  assurance 
of  giving  pleasure.  When  pleasure  was  scant,  these  amiable 
attentions,  cool  and  fraternal,  gave  birth  to  other  feelings  in  little 
Fanny's  heart ;  a  heart,  if  not  endowed^with  the  fervent  passions  of 
Juliet,  was  capable  of  strong  affection.  All  that  was  loving  in  her 
nature  was  given  to  Charles. 

Several  of  Countess  Welford's  dear  friends — ^having  set  in  com- 
mittee on  the  case — ^hinted  their  observations  to  her  ladyship,  who 
laughed  at  the  idea — *'  Quite  absurd !  Fanny  was  not  ovi.**    Still, 
on  considering  the  matter,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  it  might  be 
as  well  to  get  Fanny  married  and  out  of  the  way.     The  girl 
rapidly  to  develop,  and  her  mother  had  noticed  tiiat  some  men 
ferred  Fanny's  simplicity  to  the  Lady  Editha's  haughty  beauty,  o 
Lady  Adelaide's  literary  discourse.     For  these  bright  planets  of 
spheres  Charles  Mansfield  would  be  no  proper  match,  but  wouli 
do  very  well  for  Fanny.     The  young  man  had  a  good  income, 
was  of  good  family.     With  a  little  encouragement  he  would 
brought  to  a  proposal,  and  the  marriage  come  off  without  delay. 
But  as  Charles  was  unconscious  of  this  arrangement,  and  had 
matrimonial  intentions,  things  might  have  stood  still,  or  gone  in 
very  unsatisfactory  direction,  but  for  a  casual  accident. 

We  have  not  specially  adverted  to  the  most  favoured  guests  a^ry  ^ 
Welford  House,  Portman  Square.     One  exception  must  be  allowe(^^^^®^ 
in  favour  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Lorimer.     Her  husband,  th» 
Honourable  Danvers  Lorimer,  was  an  official  man  (Chief  Com 
missioner  of  the  Board  for  arranging  Luncheons),  stiff  and  reserv< 
in  manner,  with  a  huge  opinion  of  his  attainments  in  the  dilettantes*  ^^ 
line ;  having  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  collected  specimens  frt>m  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.     Mrs.  Lorimer's  beauty  was,  for  the  draw- 
ing.room,  assisted  by  the  milliner's  art  and  the  mysteries  of 
toilet.     The  love  of  admiration  quenched   all  other  feelings 
ruled  her  life.     Mrs.  Lorimer  would  not  have  done  a  wrong 
for  the  world — so  she  said ;  but  she  expected  that  every  man 
approached  her,  married  or  single,  old  or  young,  should  be  in  lo 
with  her.    She  bad  no  fashionable  accomplishments.    Mrs.  Lorim  ^ 

neither  sung  nor  played,  nor  spoke  French  or  German— neither  di^^-^ 
she  dance  or  fiirt  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
evening  parties  she  might  be  seen  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm  i 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  receiving  the  circle  of  admiren.. 
She  was  very  deaf.     This  infirmity  she  cleverly  managed  to  con 
Listead  of  random  replies  to  speeches  she  could  not  hear, 
Lorimer's  answer  was  a  gentle  bow,  accompanied  by  a  gradour  ^'^^ 
smile.     This  bow  answered  every  purpose.     If  addressed  by  a  ooi 
pliment,  the  bow  showed  that  she  accepted  it;  an  opinion 
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that  she  coincided ;  if  information  given,  that  she  felt  obliged  by 

learning  it — in  short,  the  bow  and  a  knowing  smile  carried  the 

lady  through  society  remarkably  well.     No  very  sensitive  feelings 

^Usturbed  Mrs.  Lorimer*8  peace  of  mind,  yet  was  there  one   thing 

"that  stung  her  to  the  quick — ^namely,  the  sight  of  young  men  doing 

"the  amiable  to  young  women.     She  immediately  interposed  ;  not  by 

"Vulgar  detraction — oh,  no !     Mrs.  Lorimer  had  better  means.     She 

never  hinted  at  hereditary  madness  or  scrofula  in  the  lady's  family, 

or  that  the  girl  was  of  a  termagant  propensity ;  she  simply  con- 

"trived  to  make  the  admirer  uncomfortable ;  bantered  and  seized 

lun  until  he  refrained  fix)m  further  attentions.     Many  were  the 

incipient  courtships    this    plan    had   crushed.     If,    as    generally 

Emitted,  the  surest  way  to  bring  on  a  proposal   is  making  the 

gentleman  specially  at  his  ease,  we  may  conclude  that  to  annoy  and 

ridicule  his  feelings  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  a  climax. 

Charles  Mansfield's  manner  towards  Lady  Fanny  convinced 
Mrs.  Lorimer  it  was  a  decided  case,  and  she  resolved  to  punish  the 
girl,  for  a  stronger  motive  influenced  her.  Charles  was  not  one  of 
ier  adorers,  and,  still  worse  ofience,  his  aunt  had  declined  her 
acquaintance.  They  met  at  a  dinner-party  in  Portman  Square, 
and  Mrs.  Lorimer  contrived  that  he  should  take  her  down  to  dinner 
(Fanny  just  opposite). 

**  Mr.  Mansfield,  this  is  not  right,"  she  began,  when  they  were 
scarcely  seated.  '*  You  should  be  next  to  your  lady  love ;  see  how 
miserable  she  looks  !  how  reproachful  her  glance !  (Fanny  had  not 
raised  her  eyes,  she  seldom  ventured  when  in  company.)  *Do 
change  places  with  Captain  Gordon ;  say  you  cannot  bear  the  fire, 
and  return  to  your  flame.  No  \ — Well,  then,  you  must  propitiate 
her  when  you  return  to  the  drawing-room.  I  always  pity  young 
men  who  are  engaged ;  they  are  a  mark  of  observation  to  the  com- 
pany, — if  very  tender,  laughed  at;  if  careless,  voted  unkind." 
Charles  assured  her  he  was  not  engaged — she  gave  a  merry  laugh 
and  nodded,  continuing  to  teaze  him  during  the  rest  of  dinner-time, 
saying,  as  she  rose  from  the  table,  "  Let  me  see  you  very  attentive 
presently." 

Lady  Welford  had  no  evening  party ;  therefore  Mrs.  Lorimer 
could  not  take  up  a  striking  attitude ;  but  she  was  one  of  those 
gifted  women  who  never  fail  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
On  these  quiet  occasions  she  was  still  distinguished  in  the*  female 
circle.  Mrs.  Lorimer  brought  her  work.  In  Queen  Adelaide's 
time  this  was  the  fashion  at  Court,  and  expected  by  Her  Majesty. 
The  custom  has  died  out.  Even  ten  years  ago  it  was  thought 
peculiar,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  of  attracting  notice.  The 
lady  having  no  conversational  talent  could  still  draw  round  her 
cbair  admirers  of  intense  industry.    When  the  gentlemen  entered 
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the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Lorimer  was  holding  across  her  hanc 
skein  of  tangled  embroidered  silk,  and  as  Charles  Mansfield  pas 
she  exclaimed  in  a  pretty,  peevish  tone — 

'^  I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  needlework ;  how  am 
get  this  silk  unravelled  !*' 

**  Allow  me  to  assist  you,"  said  he,  glad  of  the  excuse  for 
approaching  Fanny,  and  being  a  "  mark  of  observation.'* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Mansfield,  you  are  very  kind  and  charitable !" 

We  may  readily  suppose  that  he  could  not  be  on  a  level 
the  lady  while  standing,  therefore  did  he  kneel  down  at  her 
and  held  the  skein.     Mrs.  Lorimer  retained  him  in  this  interes 
attitude  a  considerable  time,  finding  new  impediments  as  she 
twisted  the  silk ;  Charles  rather  wearied,  but  too  polite  to  1 
the  task  unfinished. 

The  Countess  watched  the  scene  with  indignant  feelings, 
raged  by  Mr.  Mansfield's  conduct,  after  being  permitted  to  at 
to  a  connection  with  the  noble  family  of  Welford.     Her  lady 
called  to  Fanny  in  a  tone  audible  through  the  whole  room. 

"Fanny,  go  upstairs  directly!  Tell  Louise  to  change  ; 
dress ;  you  will  be  ready  when  your  aunt  calls,  and  accompany 
and  Edithato  the  opera;  the  carriage  will  be  here  in  ten  minuti 
be  quick." 

"  Dear  mamma !  I  had  rather  not  go,"  said  Fanny,  in  an 
ploring  tone,  and  trembling  all  over.  "I  do  not  feel  well; 
head  aches." 

"Go!" 

The  mother's  order  made  more  imperative  by  the  stem  1 
Fanny  left  the  room.  She  hoped  to  reach  her  bedchamber 
there  have  a  good  cry;  but  her  poor  heart  was  too  full.  She  < 
got  to  the  vestibule — there  on  a  marble  table  she  leaned  d< 
supporting  her  pretty  little  head  with  both  hands,  and  sobbing 
that  tender  heart  would  break,  unheedful  of  the  two  tall  foot 
passing  with  the  silver  trays  conveying  tea  and  coffee. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Charles,  starting  up — the 
were  so  sad.     **  What  ails  Fanny  1"  (This  question  was  addrc 
to  Lady  Editha.) 

**  Only  she  is  sleepy,  and  should  have  been  in  bed  two  h 
ago,"  replied  her  sister.  ''It  is  absurd  that  mamma  shoul< 
the  child  sit  up  to  dinner." 

"  Oh !  it  is  more  than  that." 

The  young  man  rushed  out,  a  strange  emotion  agitating  hii 
he  beheld  the  girl,  shaken  by  some  wretched  grief,  unable  to  s] 
or  move  amidst  the  bursts  of  sobs,  while  her  mother  endeavoon 
force  her  upstairs. 

Lady  Welford  paused.    She  had  looked  into  Charles's  £ftoe 
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noted  that  which  convinced  her  she  had  better  return  to  her  com- 
pany in  the  drawing-room. 

Then  Charles  placed  bis  arm  gently,  softly,  round  Fanny's  waist, 
and  tried  to  raise  her  head.  He  felt  his  life  depended  on  comfort- 
ing her ;  presently  the  sobs  came  less  hard.  He  did  raise  her  up, 
and  her  beautiful  bosom,  heaving  as  it  was,  rested  on  his  breast — 
then  he  pressed  a  kiss — a  long,  close  kiss  on  her  lips,  and  drew  her 
into  the  little  anteroom,  and  shut  the  door.  Then  he  made  her 
sit  down  and  sat  close  beside,  entreating  to  know  what  made  her  so 
unhappy.  These  kind  words  with  another  kiss,  brought  a  flood  of 
tears  to  relieve  the  heart  and  make  reply. 

"  What  is  it,  Fanny— tell  me  ?" 

She  could  not  look  in  his  face,  so  to  screen  herself  Fanny  hid 
her  head  ob  his  shoulder,  and,  by  degrees,  confessed  it  was  about 
the  skein  of  silk ! 

With  a  few  more  kisses  where  he  could  find  the  least  part  of 
her  face,  Charles  asked  if  she  would  live  with  him,  and  be  his  own 
little  wife  ?  if  she  would,  he  promised  ne^er  again  to  hold  a  skein 
of  silk  for  any  other  mortal  woman. 

Fanny's  sweet  innocent  smiles  now  mingled  with  her  fears,  and 
soon  chased  them  away.  She  promised  to  love  Charles  all  her  life, 
never  think  him  unkind,  and  try  to  be  a  good  wife.  Pretty  dear ! 
she  only  feared  her  mother  would  be  angry. 

Charles  promised  to  speak  to  her  father  (who  was  fond  of  his 
child  because  she  passed  lightly  by  his  gouty  chair,  and  read  the 
newspaper  to  him  in  the  evening). 

Charles's  proposal  was  graciously  received.  Lord  Welford  ex- 
pressed  pleasure  that  little  Fanny  would  have  a  home  of  her  own, 
as  her  sisters  did  not  love  her. 

Lady  Fanny's  fortune  was  two  thousand  pounds  (earl's 
daughters  never  had  more  when  they  married  commoners;  the 
handle  to  their  name  was  considered  to  make  up  five  thousand). 
Charles  expressed  indifference  on  this  subject,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
money.     Within  two  months  the  marriage  took  place. 

Lady  Frances  Mansfield  improved  wonderfully  under  the  sup- 
port of  an  amiable,  loving  husband.  She  had  more  self-confidence, 
and  took  her  place  in  society  with  a  proper  spirit.  Each  successive 
year  contributed  to  fill  Charles's  quiver.  His  wife's  domestic 
virtue  gained  favour  in  the  womanly  heart  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
whenever  Lady  Frances  appeared  at  Court,  Her  Majesty  inquired 
for  the  yoimg  family  with  peculiar  interest. 

We  leave  them  at  present  in  their  conjugal  felicity,  and  return 
to  that  gloomy  mansion,  uncheered  by  woman's  love  or  children's 
joyfulness. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tempus  Fugit  ! — The  eighth  year  has  midway  run  its  coon 
bringing  a  genial  spring,  since  Eveline  deserted  her  dutiefii  h 
rights,  and  her  position.  Within  that  lapse  of  time  what  chaog 
on  the  earth !  Thrones  shaken,  dynasties  swept  away ;  fiashioi 
laws,  interests,  rolled  into  the  past !  But  in  hmnan  nature  there 
no  change,  nor  ever  shall  be,  so  long  as  our  spiritual  being— *tl 
living  soul — is  tied  down  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  fledi  ai 
blood.  These  struggle  for  mastery ;  circumstances  help  on ;  ne 
influences,  fresh  temptations,  firm  resolutions  give  way. 

The  desolate  husband  still  wears  his  bride's  loving  letter  ne 
his  heart,  still  upheld  his  intention  never  to  love  another ;  but  afk 
the  first  gush  of  his  sorrow  and  remorse,  this  idea  became  a  habit 
mind  rather  than  a  heartfelt  resolution.  Memory  had  scanty  In 
for  nourishment. 

Sir  Sibald's  brief  courtship  was  unmarked  by  any  of  tfao 
tender  recollections  which  rise  continually ;  awakening  at  soeo 
and  incidents,  or  casual  words,  unheeded  by  others,  but  cauau 
the  throbs  of  a  bereaved  heart  to  quicken.  Even  Eveline  herac 
began  to  fade  from  recollection.  That  shy,  timid  girl,  whose  ey 
in  his  presence  were  averted  or  cast  down— the  slight  undevelop 
figure,  and  small,  scarcely  defined  features,  Sibald  found  it  difficu 
after  so  many  years,  to  bring  her  palpably  to  mind.  Still  had  ] 
tempting  reality  presented  itself,  the  recluse  would,  probably,  ha^ 
held  on  to  the  belief  that  his  heart  was  as  firmly  wedded  as  ever  ' 
the  loving,  lost  Eveline. 

The  trial  was  at  hand !  Passion,  rising  with  mighty  powc 
was  to  crush  down  the  fading  image  and  present  to  view  an  obje 
real,  living,  breathing,  firing  the  senses— enslaving  the  n^an. 

Sir  Sibald  had  resisted  the  schemes  of  country  matrons,  and  tl 
blandishments  of  their  daughters.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  tl 
handsome  Baronet  (for  the  morbid  melancholy  to  which  he  gv 
way  had  neither  spoiled  his  beauty,  nor  injured  his  health)  was 
mark  for  matrimonial  speculation,  for  many  women  would  haven 
the  risk  in  tempting  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage.  Cupid 
arrows  had  been  aimed  in  vain.  Sibald  equally  avoided  &nia 
society  and  the  convivial  parties  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Quillett,  grown  old,  but  shrewd  as  ever,  kept  matters  straij^ 
at  Trevanion  Hall  with  the  same  honest  energy ;  the  Baronet  pe 
mitting  him  to  save  money  by  various  devices  (for  the  viobl 
benefit  of  the  next  heir — a  very  distant  cousin). 

Certain  charities  drew  off  some  portion  of  the  aooumulatfl 
wealth,  but  the  donor  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  disposaL  Ezoei 
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the  lodges  and  a  few  cottages  inhabited  by  retainers  of  the  Hall,  the 
nearest  building, ''  The  Grange,"  long  untenanted,  was  a  dilapitated 
mansion.  It  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  from  the 
great  entrance-gates  on  The  Trevanion  domain.  The  once  fine  pro- 
perty was  in  utter  neglect,  when  a  startling  report  went  round  the 
•environs  of  Salopford  that  the  Orange  had  been  taken  for  one  year 
by  &  lady  out  of  health,  and  that  extensive  renovation  was  going  on. 

Sir  Sibald  heard  the  news  with  a  fixed  determination  to  keep 
aloof;  whether  the  lady  was  young  or  old  could  be  nothing  to  him. 

Hadame  D'Esperance  was  a  widow.  French  by  name,  but  of 
English  birth — as  was  her  late  husband.  After  her  arrival  at  the 
Grange,  Sir  Sibald,  during  his  solitary  rides,  often  met  the  carriage. 
It  i^as  closed.  He  could  only  distiaguish  a  lady  in  mourning, 
aocx>mpanied  by  a  younger  person. 

One  evening,  turning  the  sharp  comer  of  a  wall  belonging  to 
the  Orange,  and  riding  at  a  rapid  pace,  he  suddenly  came  against 
the  chariot.  His  horse  shied;  the  carriage  horse  took  firight^ 
d^^hed  on  at  a  furious  rate.  The  coachman  lost  the  reins ;  and  the 
^Tiimals  uncontrolled,  overturned  the  carriage  as  they  stopped  at 
the  Orange  gates.  The  shattered  glass  cut  the  girl's- face;  she 
^<2i:'<esamed  as  persons  do  scream  when  they  should  be  quiet. 

Sir  Sibald,  shocked  beyond  measure,  leaped  £rom  his  steed  to 
^^t3*icate  the  lady  and  her  bleeding  companion ;  but  in  an  instant 
t^^  gates  were  opened,  two  female  servants  carried  the  lady— she 
'^^d  fainted — into  the  house ;  the  girl  following.  Besides  the  cut 
^^  luer  forehead  she  had  suffered  no  injury.  A  gardener  ran  for- 
^^^:»xi  and  closed  the  massive  old  gates.  The  whole  aflfair  passed  so 
'^I^idly  that  Sibald  felt  bewildered. 

ilotwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  could 
^^t;  but  send  inquiries  that  evening,  expressing  his  concern  for  the 
^^^fiBerers.  He  learned  that  Madame  D'Esperance  had  not  thoroughly 
^^^^overed  firom  the  shock  ;  the  girl  was  not  materially  hurt. 

The  lady  **  not  thoroughly  recovered  1"  Strange  that  a  mind 
?^  xxusanthropic  should  feel  interest  for  a  stranger ;  a  restless  anxiety  : 
^  ^id  seem  strange.  Next  morning  the  Baronet  sent  again  to  the 
^^"^nge ;  accompanying  inquiry  for  Madame's  health,  was  a  basket 
^*"  oloice  hothouse  firuits.  Answer :  a  note  from  the  widow,  en- 
^^^^ting  Sir  Sibald  not  to  blame  himself  in  any  way  for  the  acci- 

*  ^^t,  acknowledging  his  kind  inquiries,  and  **  the  delicious  fruit." 

A  casual  observer  would,  perhaps,  find  little  worthy  of  notice 
^      3Iadame's  reply,  but  the  Baronet,  who  considered  himself  a 

*  ^^^cial  judge  of  epistolary  composition,  having  read  it  several  times ; 

^^^ed  that  the  note  was  elegantly  worded,  courteous,  delicate, 
r^^iied.  Wishing  to  convince  the  lady  that  he  appreciated  its  merits, 
^^  Mt  down  to  emulate  them ;  destroying  three  sheets  of  note  pa]^ 


to  be  addressed  to  her,  as  he  entered  the  room.  In  the  introc 
words,  he  adverted  to  the  accident  which  had  been  ordai 
fate  as  the  means  of  making  suqh  near  neighbours  known 
other.  The  composition  was  playful,  yet  with  a  touch  of  set 
(Sir  Sibald  rehearsed  it  fluently  to  the  portrait  of  a  female  a 
which  hung  in  the  library). 

The  apartment  in  which  Madame  D*Esperance  recei^ 
visitor  opened  on  a  broad  terrace  walk  commanding  a  fine  p 
over  the  Salopian  hiljs,  bounded  by  a  home  view,  varied 
lawnaand  shrubberies  of  the  Grange.  Much  had  been  f 
done  to  put  these  in  order.  The  flower-beds  were  bright  wi 
blossoms,  and  the  rank  grass  around  them  had  become  smool 
An  elderly  man-servant  ushered  Sir  Sibald  into  the  rooi 
lady  did  not  rise  to  receive  him.  She  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  1 
supported  by  a  cushion.  At  the  further  end  of  the  room 
young  girl  at  an  embroidery  frame.  She  never  raised  her  ej 
Sibald  bowed  very  low,  but  was  unable  to  speak,  strud 
by  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  lady.  The  pause  was  awl 
Madame  making  no  attempt  to  break  it.  After  a  minute  or 
Baronet  recovered  self-possession  (the  speech  forgotten)  to  < 
a  fear  that  the  accident  had  injured  Madame  D'Esperanoe' 
She  assured  him  ''No."  The  lameness  was  from  infancy, 
heightened  colour  and  flurried  tone  convinced  him  that  allui 
the  infirmity  was  unpleasant. 

Nothing  more  difficult  than  the  attempt  to  describe  the  ] 
T  of  a  beautiful  woman — man  must  behold,  must  feel  it— the 

[-  must  touch  and  enter  and  spread  over  his  senses,  bringing  its 

\  joys  and  sufferings.    Still,  the  reader  will  expect  some  detail 
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sesiled  round  those  lips,  chasing  to  and  fro  among  the  dimples. 
Poor  Sir  Sibald  I  how  could  a  man  stand  it  ? 

Women  never  fiail  to  see  the  effect  of  their  charms,  Madame 
D'EIsperance  was  quite  aware  that  her  visitor's  confusion  resulted 
from  sudden  overpowering  passion.  She,  too,  sat  confused — ^blush 
after  blush  on  her  cheeks — ^modesty  roused  up  at  the  idea  of  a  man 
"—a  stranger  in  her  presence — (though  not  alone  :  the  young  girl 
remained  in  the  room  at  her  embroidery  frame).  Sir  Sibald  tried 
to  master  his  feelings,  but  had  to  endure  their  might :  his  nerves 
trembled  under  the  power  which  subdues  the  strongest  and  the 
wisest.  He  roused  himself  sufficiently  for  some  common-place 
remark,  and  then  alluded  to  his  own  melancholy  history.  (The 
fiaronet  was  rather  egotistical,  and  if  a  man  likes  to  talk  of  himself, 
lie  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject). 

The  lady  confessed  that  she  likewise,  having  lost  all  that  was 
dear  to  her,  she  could  only  find  repose  in  retirement.  An  hour  thus 
passed  in  mutual  retrospections,  the  Baronet  rose  to  take  leave, 
▼enturing  to  express  the  hope  of  being  allowed  another  visit.  A 
fiiscinating  smile  accompanied  Madame's  reply.  She  should  be 
happy  to  see  him  whenever  he  felt  disposed  to  call  at  the  same 
liour.  Who  can  doubt  that  that  whenever  was  the  next  day,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next  after,  and  thus  for  a  fortnight — each  day  the 
'v^it  longer — ^until  by  that  time  the  whole  afternoon  was  passed  at 
*he  Grange.  No  remark  from  the  lady,  no  change  of  reception ; 
Madame  on  the  sofa,  her  feet  on  the  cushion — the  girl  at  her 
©nabroidery  frame.  Sir  Sibald  never  inquired  respecting  the  widow's 
diimer  hour.  At  five  o'clock  the  elderly  footman  brought  cups  of 
*®^  and  transparent  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Now,  the  diurnal 
*^na.putation  of  time  is  considered  twelve  hours ;  in  this  ease,  how- 
^^^r,  the  day  of  Sibald's  life  was  comprised  in  these  visits  at  the 
"i^nge — ^beyond  was  blank,  wearisome,  unnoted.  He  had  arrived 
*t  "that  mark  in  love's  calendar,  where  everything  not  relating  to 
'^^  leloved  object  is  distasteful. 

7!he  enamoured  Baronet  had  frequently  dilated  on  the  charms  of 
"^■^dame  D'Esperance  when  conversing  with  his  worthy  lawyer.  One 
^^^t^ning,  when  Quillett  came  to  explain  some  intricate  account, 
^d  ask  Sir  Sibald's  signature  for  several  new  leases,  he  had  to 
^^n  to  a  fresh  description  of  the  lady's  beauty. 
^  •*  Ah !  of  course,  I  told  you  so ;  I  knew  you  would  fall  in  love. 
^^vi  had  nothing  else  to  do.  That  poor  silly  thing.  Miss  Eveline,  is 
P^t;  aside  before  this  time— -no  doubt  she  has  provided  herself  with 
pother  husband  ;  some  man  who  could  talk  to  please  her,  and  had 
Pl^xity  of  humbug.  There  will  be  no  bigamy  case,  no  fear ;  Miss 
**v^l^  ^1  never  trouble  us.    Marry  the  Frenchwoman,  by  all 
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we  may  imagine  me  wtixltq  tnese  practical  suggestions  ini 
on  sensitive  nerves — on  a  mind  wrought  up  to  such  a  stai 
any  words  not  breathing  adoration  of  Madame  were  thought 
fEine.  Sir  Sibald  resolved  never  to  mention  her  agun  to  Qu 
He  turned  to  a  more  pliant  hearer — the  only  guest  admitted  < 
Ifall  except  the  lawyer — namely,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  leading  mi 
practitioner  at  Salopford. 

Hughes  was  a  sensible  man,  and  while  pocketing  his  U 
Mtendance  on  the  household,  knew  how  to  relieve,  by  his  agn 
conversation,  the  monotony  of  the  master's  life.  Hughes  wt 
vited  to  dine  at  the  Hall. 

Immediately  the  servants  had  retired,  Sir  Sibald  opene 
interesting  subject  by  inquiring  if  Mr.  Hughes  had  yet  see 
new  tenant  at  the  Orange  ? 

"  I  see  her  almost  every  day,**  was  the  reply. 

^'  Then  she  has  consulted  you  about  her  lameness  I" 

'^  Oh,  noj  she  will  take  caie  not  to  do  that." 

**  How  mean  you  1" 

*'  I  mean.  Sir  Sibald,  that  she  is  no  more  lame  than  yoi 
In  taking  the  bridle  path  from  my  house  to  Fairdown  at  one ; 
I  can  overlook  the  gardens  of  the  Orange,  and  continually  se 
either  walking  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the  grounds,  or  busy  wil 
flower-beds.^* 

**  My  dear  Hughes,  you  are  very  near-sighted.  Tou  ham 
the  girl  who  resides  with  Madame  D'Esperance,  and  mistake 
for  tibe  lady." 

*'  Though  near-sighted,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes,  laughing;  *' 
not  80  blind  as  to  mistake  a  thin,  lathy  girl  for  a  full.fi 
splendid  woman,  too  beautiful  for  any  man  to  ferret ;  beside 
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«)  Iiighly  gifted.  This  woman  is  most  likely  the  cast-off  mistress 
of  some  rich  man,  who  has  acted  by  her  very  liberally,  and  left  her 
at  liberty  to  form  another  liaison.  She  has  learned  your  history^ 
^iid  comes  to  take  her  chance  of  entrapping  you  to  risk  a  second 
maxriage." 

•*She  is  purity  itself!"  ejaculated  Sir  Sibald.     "  Every  look^ 
•every  word  evinces  her  modesty !" 

*'No  doubt;  who  so  cautious  and  prudish  as  an  unchaste 
iroxnan.  Virtuous  females  are  &ank,  no  mystery  about  them^ 
nothing  to  conceal ;  always  en  evidence.  Madame  is  more  punctilious  ; 
would  not  be  alone  with  you  for  the  world ;  but  some  day  the 
dummy  girl  will  vanish,  and  you  be  brought  to  confess  the  void  at 
St^nir  hearty  and  beseech  her  to  fill  it." 

**  I  can  forgive  all  this,"  said  the  enamoured  Baronet.  **  You 
^ve  not  seen  her,  day  after  day,  as  I  have,  or  you  would  not  be  led 
*way  by  prejudice." 

*'  I  have  seen  enough  to  admit  that  her  beauty  is  of  that  refined 
^^J^axacter  no  man  of  taste  can  behold  it  without  admiration.  I  go 
^^irther,  and  say  without  love,  unless,  like  me,  he  discerns  the  ser- 
Pint's  coil  under  the  woman's  charms." 

2fr.  Hughes's  gig  came  round  to  the  door  ;  he  rose  and  buttoned 
^p  hm  coat — the  Baronet  did  not  hold  out  a  farewell  hand ;  he  only 
®ai<i  «« good  evening  "  in  a  very  dry  tone. 

•*  Good  evening.  Sir  Sibald  !  You  resent  my  interference,  and 
^^5[xungs  are  useless ;  but  I  feel  I  have  only  done  my  duty." 
■^ghes  had  buttoned  the  last  button-hole  at  tlie  top  of  his  great- 
^^^^^  when  he  added  in  an  emphatic  tone,  "On  one  point,  Sir 
Sil>ald,  I  pledge  my  professional  honour — and  that,  at  least,  believe 
"■^^'tlie  lady  of  the  Grange  is  not  lame." 

Hughes  drove  home.  The  Baronet  was  left  to  his  own  reflect^ 
"^Ox^  :  thus  he  communed  with  himself : 

**  It  is  most  strange,  most  unaccountable,  how  the  cleverest 
^^ople  are  misled  by  prejudice !  Hughes  is  a  sensible  man,  but 
^^>Btinate ;  nothing  can  ever  make  him  change  a  preconceived 
PPixiion.  'Tis  very  provoking !  How  is  it  possible  that  any  human 
^^^ixig  can  imagine  guilt  or  firailty  in  that  angelic  creature,  whose 
Qv^^  word  and  look  are  innocence  !  He  will  persist  in  error,  but 
^^^^er  shall  the  profane  utterance  again  offend  my  ears." 

Sibald's  visits  continued  daily,  and  were  prolonged.     Certainly 
^^  fiiscinations  of  Madame  D'Esperance  derived  no  aid  from  her 
^^versational  powers.    In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember 
^^ihing  she  said,  except  the  very  soft-toned  brief  replies  to  the 
met's  interesting  remarks.     There  she  sat  on  the  sofa,  looking 
^Ore  and  more  beautiful  every  day— really  a  fact !     Her  simple 
*^Kjk  dress,  fitting  close  to  her  full,  lovely  bust :  luxuriant  braids  of 
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dark-brown  hair  her  only  ornaments.  The  hashfubiess  which,  & 
the  first  was  remarkable,  visibly  increased.  She  would  remi 
quite  silent,  while  fast-flitting  emotions  caused  more  paleness 
brighter  blushes  on  her  sweet  face.  That  she  delighted  in  Sibal 
society  he  could  not  doubt.  Her  beautiful  eyes  sparkled  with  v 
speakable  joy  as  he  sat  gazing,  enraptured,  on  her  charms.  I 
there  was  a  mystery,  a  deep  mystery  connected  with  this  lov< 
woman.  Was  it  some  crime  committed  by  her  husband  or  fam: 
— ^was  it  their  low  position  in  life  ?  Few  could  look  at  her,  a 
could  think  the  stain  personal. 

Sibald  one  day  ventured  a  hint,  an  oblique  question  as  to  I 
former  residence,  and  the  death  of  her  husband  ?  She  tremble 
changed  colour,  made  incoherent  answers ;  then,  with  determin 
effort,  changed  the  subject. 

Many  men  would  have  kept  back  suspicions  of  wrongs.  T 
Baronet  only  plimged  deeper  in  love,  though,  to  speak  truth,  I 
wildering  thoughts  arose — he  was  like  a  man  awakening  from  sot 
strange  dream ;  his  senses  clinging  to  the  enchantment. 

Thus  passed  another  week — the  crisis  was  at  hand ;  he,  too,  h 

sat  silent.     The  girl  leaves  the  room.    Madame  D'Esperance  ai 

be  are  together  alone.     The  restraint  withdrawn.  Sir  Sibald  cou 

BO  longer  control  his  pent-up  feelings.     Starting  up  he  paced  ti 

chamber  with  disordered  steps,  throwing  his  arms  aloft,  while  bun 

ingeyes  and  broken  accents  burst  forth  from  the  impassioned  heai 

"Sibald!*'   said  the  lady — not  Sir   Sibald,  as  hitherto,  bi 

^^  Sibald,  be  calm."     The  tone  was  sweet  and  tender.     He  nuihi 

back,  he  seized  her  hands  as  he  knelt  before  her,  covering  the 

with  fevered  kisses,  while,  mingled  with  the  rapture,  rolled  doi 

reluctant  and  slow,  the  big,  scalding  tears — he  could  not  speak,  bi 

looked  up;    She  was  weeping,  yet  on  her  countenance  beanu 

smiles  of  joy.     She  attempted  not  to  release  her  hands,  but  whi 

j>ered,  midst  tears  and  powerful  emotion,  ^'  What  is  it  you  desire ! 

"I  have  no  hopes-^no  expectations!"  he  cried,  "only  to  di 

and  know  you  pity  me.     Banish  me  not  from  your  presence ;  In 

me !  let  me  see  you  and  think  you  feel  for  my  sufierings." 

"Hear  me!"  said  the  charmer,  gently  putting  to  silence  S 
Sibald's  vehement  excitement,  though  she  herself  trembled  a 
over  and  could  scarcely  speak — *^  if  no  other  tie  existed,  I  feel  70 
would  wish  to  make  me  your  wife?"  Sibald  again  broke  forth  i 
expressions  of  love.  '*  Here  me,  Sibald  ;  on  one  condition  I  ma 
still  be  yours — if  Eveline  consents  to  set  you  free." 

"  Eveline !  ah,  name  her  not.  Ungrateful  wretch  am  I  for  al 
her  affection." 

'*  I  believe  Ler  capable  of  any  sacrifice  that  may  promote  you 
happiness." 
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*' You  know  h«?'' 

•'  I  do." 

•' Andseeherl" 

•'Constantly,  and  promise  that  if  Eveline,  with  all  hef'  heaft 
consents,  I  will  be  your  wife.  Return  here  at  noon,  to-morrow, 
and  bear  the  issue  to  me.  Now,  go,  the  lady  faltered,  still  agi- 
tated— ^go !     I  can  bear  no  more." 

Sib^d  left  the  room.     While  pursuing  his  weary  way  home- 

wajnd  a  world  of  contending  thoughts  arose — that  affectionate  young 

girl,  whose  only  error  had  been  too  devoted  love  for  him — the  bride 

whose  loss  he  had  deplored  for  eight  saddened  years — now  banished 

fiom  his  heart  by  an  unbridled  passion !     As  usual,  the  Baronet 

blamed  his  cruel  fate  for  exposing  him  to  temptation,  forgetful  that 

m  this  world  man  must  meet  temptation — must  wrestle  or  fall. 

Yet  with  all  his  weak  points  Sir  Sibald  was  the  soul  of  honour.     It 

took  not  long  self-communing  to  show  that  he  had  no  right  either 

to  accept  or  permit  the  sacrifice  of  Eveline's  rights,  the  "  issue** 

which  Madame  D*Esperance  seemed  to  anticipate.     Allowing  no 

^iiterval  for  retrograde  feelings,  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

*'  EvELiNB  !  mj  wife,  return  to  me  !  Come  at  once  !  My  life  henceforth 
J^ill  have  only  one  object — to  make  you  happy.  How  I  mourned  your  loss, 
^^w*  I  pined  for  you  through  long  years  of  sore  affliction,  none  but  myself  can 
^^      Come  to  me,  Eveline  !    I  am  a  broken-hearted  man  ;  but  ever 

"  Your  own 

"  SlBALD.^' 

This  note  he  enclosed  to  Madame  D'Esperahce,  together  with  a 

P^-tlxetic  farewell,  as  he  dared  not  see  her  again  or  his  resolve  might 

'^aver.     He  felt  that  his  time  on  earth  was  short,  and  abjured  her, 

^fter  his  deatb,  to  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  Eveline.     He  also 

^treated  her  to  think  of  him  with  compassion,  and  keep  locked  in 

*^^^  own  breast,  the  secret  of  his  fatal  attachment  to  herself.     The 

^tter  to  Eveline  he  wished  instantly  transmitted.     It  was  done — 

^^  Sibald  had  sealed  his  fate !     The  packet,  before  nine  o'clock 

?^  night,  reached  the  Grange.     Honour  had  triumphed.     Con- 

^^ous  of  having  done   his  duty,   Sibald  thought  to  receive  the 

'^^^xnpenfee  that  feeling  brings — a  calmer  state  of  mind.     Man, 

'^^ti !  the  passion  so  long  unchecked  is  now  beyond  thy  undisciplined 

^ture  to  control.     Vain  resolve  to  banish  the  memory  of  those 

W>Mring  charms  thou  shalt  ne'er  again  behold !  dost  try  to  recall 

^^  fragile  form !  tlie  girlish  nascent  beauty  of  poor  Eveline.     It 

T^^^r  touched  thy  heart — now  it  seems  vapid,  like  the  shadow  of  a 

?^^e  I  forgotten.     Sibald  struggled  long — he  tried  to  realise  the 

l^that  on  the  following  day,  Eveline,  his  wife,  the  long-lost, 

^^*Xented  bride,  would  come  to  claim  his  love — a  love  bestowed  on 

^^other,  without  whose  smiles  he  never  could  exist !  (Doubtless  the 
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sensitive  Baronet  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.)  No  food  would  1 
taste.  Hour  after  hour  he  remaiaed,  imagining  every  possible  a: 
happiness  consequent  on  his  ill-starred  fate,  until  about  midnigh 
fevered  and  exhausted,  his  bewildered  mind  tottered  under  tl 
burden — he  cried  aloud,  *' I  shall  never  see  her  more!— I  «hi 
never  see  her  more  I" 

Darting  into  the  mazes  of  the  thick  woods,  where  no  eye  ooa 
see,  nor  human  ear  catch  the  sounds,  he  gave  utterance  to  I 
misery  in  groans  and  hard  convulsed  sobs,  still  repeating,  '*  I  sbf 
never  see  her  more  !** 

The  night  was  warm  and  very  calm,  but  dark  and  starless— ti 
young  moon  scarcely  glimmered  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  lali 
Sibald  stood  on  the  brink.  He  gazed  down  on  the  still  waters- 
there — there  would  he  rest  from  despair  I 

No  longer  master  of  himself;  maddened  in  thought,  one  sti 
closer,  another — then  too  late,  when  his  arm  is  grasped  by  an  u 
seen  hand.  That  hand  trembles,  but  retains  its  hold.  That  tou( 
brings  back  his  wandering  senses — ^he  is  saved  !  Looking  round  1 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  in  white,  vanishing  through  the  thii 
shrubs.  "  Celestial  being !"  he  cried  \  "'tis  she !  'tis  she  watch 
over  me  !"  Forgetting  that  Madame  D'Esperance  could  not  wa 
—perhaps,  on  special  occasions,  she  could  run ;  whatever  tl 
merciful  agency,  it  had  saved  Sibald,  causing  a  revulsion  in  \ 
mind  of  a  tranquilising  nature.  Now,  no  longer  the  fierce  storm  bui 
from  his  heart  in  terrible  conflict  with  duty  and  honour. 

Exhausted  by  the  mental  conflict  he  sank  down,  and  pressi 
his  throbbing  heart  and  aching  head  close  to  the  dewy  grass ;  ti 
stupor  of  grief  was  upon  him.  All  that  night  he  was  there,  a] 
when  the  rosy  streaks  of  summer  dawn  decked  the  East,  and  natu 
woke  up  to  offer  tribute  of  joy  and  gladness  to  her  Eternal  Eong- 
man  alone  was  thankless  I  Sibald  rose  from  the  ground,  unmindf 
of  all  around  him,  wrapped  in  self,  and  apprehension  of  selfi 
misery. 

The  great  turret  clock  struck  six  before  he  re-entered  the  houi 
startled  the  maids  who  were  beginning  operations  with  their  dui 
pans,  and  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  having  locked  his  chamber  do< 
threw  open  the  windows,  inviting  the  cool  breezes  as  he  sat,  pai 
ing  and  faint.  He  had  so  overtaxed  every  nerve  of  his  strong  fran 
was  so  prostrated  for  want  of  food,  that  he  could  hardly  cross  t 
room,  when  his  valet  brought  a  note  from  the  Orange.  Siba 
tore  it  open,  and  having  kissed  the  date  ("  The  Grange,  Thursda 
July  4th  ")  and  the  beginning  and  the  ending  words— there  was  - 
signature — ^he  read  as  follows  : — 

**  Eveline  has  received  your  letter ;  her  answer  expect  to  day.    You  « 
meet  it  here.    Bemember  the  engagement  to  be  at^the  Grange  at 
Jf  othing  must  prevent.    I  have  a  right  to  dictate." 
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Although  he  felt  that  another  sight  of  Madame  D'Esperanoe 
would  add  to  all  he  sufiGsred,  Sir  Sibald  experienced  a  strange  satis- 
&4?tion  in  the  appointed  interview,  and  set  about  preparing  for  it 
wit^li  no  little  eagerness. 

The  bath,  strong  coffee,  during  a  well-studied  toilet— brought 

him  round ;  yet  on  contemplating  his  identity  in  the  glass,  he  could 

not  but  perceive  the  consequences  of  excitement  (the  style  in  which 

the  Baronet  had  spent  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  by  no  means 

tended  to  improve  his  beauty).  "  How  wan  and  haggard  I  appear  !'* 

Tlius  he  soliloquised.     "  How  changed  will  Eveline  find  me  from 

the  man  she  fondly  loved.     Worn  and  wretched."     She,  too,  will 

be  changed.     The  little  beauty  of  her  early  youth,  not  likely  to 

last,  must  have  faded  in  the  lapse  of  years.     Care  and  disappoint- 

x&ent  must  have  done  their  work.     Eveline  must  be  old  before  her 

time.    I  rejoice  to  think  so.  •  After  the  perfection  of  angelic  beauty 

I  have  adored,  personal  attractions  in  less  degree  would  only  create 

."Woeful  comparisons.     I  shall  try  to  forget  such  an  attribute  as 

oeanty  exists  in  the  world !"     Sibald  had  completed  the  neck. tie ; 

^e  turned  his  head,  and  espied  a  travelling  chariot,  covered  vrith 

^^st,  dash  at  full  speed  up  the  road  to  the  Grange.  "  *Tis  Eveline !" 

*^®  exclaimed ;  "  a  telegram  was  sent ;  she  has  travelled  all  night.'* 

-*^e  Baronet  felt  certain  it  could  be  no  one  else.     The  road  was 

^^ly  a  bye  road,  very  little  frequented  ;  a  broad  lane.     Rarely  any 

'iage  except  the  Orange  equipage  passed  that  way.     The  crisis 

at  hand.     An  hour  to  wait,  and  then  ? 

During  the  interval  Sibald  paced  throygh  the  various  apart. 

^^nts,  and  consulting  his  watch,  a  quarter  to  twelve.     The  Baronet 

^^xximenoes  his  walk  along  the  well-known  path,  now  trodden  for 

**^^  last  time !     He  arrives — the  iron  gates  opened,  unusual  cir- 

cunastance— they  were  always  kept  locked.     Passing  through  he 

S^ins  a  sight  of  the  stable  court.     That  travelling  dusty  carriage  is 

"^X^nght  out,  receiving  ablutionary  process  from  the  hands  of  a 

*^tle  helper ;  while  two  stylish  men-servants — coachman  and  foot- 

^^^'^^Ji — lounge  up  and  down  the  court,  holding  flirtations  at  the 

Wtchen  windows  with  the  maids. 

Sibald  walked  on,  glancing  at  these  proceedings,  to  the  entrance  | 
P^Tch  of  the  mansion.  The  door  opens ;  no  servant  to  usher  or 
^^"^iiounce  him ;  dead  silence.  He  proceeds  to  the  identical  room 
"•^here  he  had  passed  of  late  such  rapturous  hours ;  the  door  wide 
^Jpen— lo  1  he  enters.  Two  persons  are  standing  in  the  middle  of 
t^e  room — Madame  D^Esperance,  dressed  in  white,  supported  in  the 
^''^^  of  Charles  MamJUld. 

One  instant,  Sibald  stands  speechless  with  amazement,  the  next, 
T^,  object  of  bis  passionate  love  has  fallen  on  his  breast,  ex. 
^^^^ing,  Sibald  I  husband !  forgive  me,  take  me,  love  me  stilly 
though  I  am  only  your  poor  Eveline !'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Wb  venture  upon  no  attempt — ^knowing  it  would  be  a  failure— 
to  describe   the  intense  rapture  which  suddenly  converted  Sir 
Sibald's  profound  misery  to  the  height  of  human  bliss.     Hours 
passed  ere  he  could  realise  the  truth.     It  overpowered  the  man* 
whole  nature,  and  Eveline  had  to  fear  that  the  romantic  plan  had — 
not  only  caused  her  husband  needless  unhappiness,  but  rendered  th6^ 
transition  too  poignant.     Well  might  she  say  again  and  again  as  - 
she  clung  dose,  and  felt  the  throbbing  pulses  of  his  heart,  '*  Sibald, 
forgive  me !" 

With  aU  Lady  Trevanion's  depreciation  of  her  own  merits,  prid^ 
was  the  root  of  all.  When  time  had  proved  how  Sibald  regretted! 
her  loss,  how  faithfully  he  kept  his  marriage  vow— still  Evelina 
could  not  banish  the  painful  idea  that  he  sought  the  connectioii^ 
more  icoxn  friendship  to  her  l^rother  than  personal  attachment 
herself.  Under  this  conviction  she  resolved  never  to  claim 
rights  and  position  as  a  wife  until  sure  of  her  husband's  love. 

Vain  were  Charles's  arguments  or  entreaties,  until  the  lapse 
years  wrought  such  a  change  in  her  appearance,  that  even  a  dearezr. 
recollection  of  the  undeveloped  girl  than  Sir  Sibald  could  co 
would  have  failed  to  recognise  her.  Then  it  was  Lady  Trevanio: 
left  her  retreat  in  Wales,  and  under  a  feigned  name  approach^ 
the  melancholy  mansion,  where,  during  the  last  eight  years, 
might  have  enjoyed  happiness.  From  their  first  meeting  at  th  .^ 
Orange  she  was  convinced  that  Sibald  yielded  up  his  heart ; 
ardour,  so  evident  and  sudden,  confused  her,  that  innate  modesty 
the  most  beautiful  trait  in  Eveline's  character — chained  her  tongu 
brought  the  deep  blushes  on  her  cheeks,  and,  from  day  to 
prevented  the  disclosure. 

This  state  of  things  might  have  gone  on  much  longer,  but 
the  farewell  letter  of  the  previous  evening.    The  despair  it  breathei^ 
raised  alarms  which  prompted  Eveline  to  send  for  her  brother  (whc^ 
with  his  wife,  was  on  a  visit  twenty  miles  oflf).     He  arrived  wit' 
Lady  Fanny  the  next  morning  in  that  same  dust-covered 
we  saw  sweeping  round  so  rapidly  to  the  Grange. 

Lady  Trevanion  entreated  Charles  to  break  the  matter  to  Si 
Sibald.     This  office  he    declined.     After  the   first  moments 
evaporated,  and  she  was  left  to  reveal  the  whole ;  which  she  did, 
must  admit,  in  a  very  incoherent  manner.     Tet,  probably,  had  sh» 
been  more  precise,  the  husband — the  lover,  would  have  only  undei^* 
stood  that  the  struggles  of  love  and  duty  were  at  an  end  ;  that  ih^  ^ 
woman  whose  charms  had  intoxicated  his  senses  and  captivat^^ 
his  heart,  was  his  own  wife ! 
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At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  practical  Lady  Fanny  had 
extemporised  a  rural  repast  in  the  jessamine- clad  summer.house, 
thither^  with  her  bonnie  smile  and  lithsome  step,  she  conducted  the 
party.  Pleasant  it  was  to  witness  Charles  Mansfield's  honest- 
hearted  joy  at  regaining  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

"  Years  ago  I  should  have  come  to  you,  Sibald,  but  for  my 
sister's  obstinacy.  She  feared  I  should  reveal  her  intention.  Never 
niind !  let  the  future  atone  for  the  past ;  we  shall  be  happy,  now, 
&e  rest  of  our  lives."  As  he  spoke,  Mansfield  grasped  Sibald's 
'^^Uid  in  warm  affection. 

Nor  time,  nor  matrimony  had  altered  Charles's  buoyant  temper 
^x^d  mirthful  spirits,  which  greatly  assisted  in  removing  the  awk. 
''^^xdness  of  a  first  meeting;  while  the  feelings  of  Sibald  and 
•Eveline  were  as  yet  too  agitated  for  conversation. 

Charles  opened  a  vein  of  good-humoured  raillery,  and  let  it 

flow. 
'*  Sir  Sibald  Trevanion,"  said  he,  with  a  very  serious  counten- 
''  are  you  quite  certain  that  the  lady  whose  waist  your  arm 
^^Ksircles,  is  really  and  truly  Eveline  ?     Is  there  not  some  other 
^^^ystery  as  yet  unfolded  ?" 

Lady  Trevanion  put  out  her  little  foot,  and,  pointing  to  her 
e,  said, 

"  Sibald  cannot  be  mistaken  when  he  looks  there.     I  knew  my 
brtunate  ankle  would  betray  me,  therefore  I  pi*etended  lame- 
,  and  did  not  stir." 

^*  Tou  ran  fast  enough  in  the  woods  last  night,"  replied  Charles. 
•Sibald  must  have  felt  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  damp  grass." 
At  this  moment  faithful  *'*'  Mrs.  Ann,"  who  had  lived  in  Eveline's 
ice  from  the  evening  of  her  flight,  entered  the  summer-house  on 
plea  of  bringing  a  plate  of  fresh  strawberries — took  up  Charles's 

,  and  then  continued. 
"  I  cannot,  sir,  presume  to  say  how  Sir  Sibald  felt,  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  damp  has  given  me  a  severe  attack  of  the  rheu- 
tics,  which  I  shall  not  get  rid  of  all  next  winter." 
"Were  you  there,  Ann?"  said  Charles,  with  affected  astonish- 
t  (she  had  related  the  scene  once  before,  but  had  no  objection  to 
t  the  story). 
"  You  do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Charles,  that  I  left  her  ladyship  to 
in  the  woods  alone  all  night  ?     No,  sir,  by  no  means  !     When 

^i^  Sibald's  letter  arrived "  (in  the  Baronet's  presence,  Mrs. 

"^"^^  hesitated  to  proceed.) 

"Go  on,  Ann,  go  on  !  —be  circumstantial.     I  wish  to  know  par- 
^^iJars." 

"  Well,  sir,  when  that  letter  arrived,  taking  leave  for  ever,  in  a 
I^thetic  way,  of  my  lady — that  is,  of  Madam  Desperate-'Bhe  rushes 
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out  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  calls  to  me.  I  was  ironing  a 
few  muslin  collars.  *  Dear  Ann,  he  will  make  away  with  himself! 
he  is  quite  frantic'  My  lady,  poor  dear,  looked  white  as  a  sheet. 
*  Let  us  hasten  up  to  ^e  Hall  and  be  on  the  watch.'  Well,  I 
begged  of  her  to  take  a  shawl^  but  she  ran  up  the  road  in  the  thin 
white  dress,  just  as  she  sat  in  her  own  room  of  an  evening,  and  I 
after  her,  and  we  climb  over  the  park  pailing— >Mr.  Quillett  has  the 
gate  kept  locked  on  account  of  the  lambs.  Presently  we  heard  Sir 
Sibald  talking  to  himself  and  moaning  so  pitiful,  and  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  up  and  down  by  the  water  side.  My  lady  came 
dose  behind.  He  cried  out,  '  I  shall  never  see  her  more,  and  was 
going  the  last  step  when  her  ladyship  grasps  his  shoulder,  and  pulls 
him  back." 

"Yes !"  said  Sir  Sibald,  with  solemn  emotion,  **she  saved  me 
from  despair  and  guilt  1  She  has  been  Heaven's  instrument.  Qod 
has  granted  wondrous  mercies  !  I  hope  to  prove  my  gratitude  by  a 
better  use  of  life." 

**  Of  course,  you  will,"  said  Charles  ;  "  we  might  all  be  better 
than  we  are,  if  we  tried.  Not  another  word.  My  carriage  and 
servants  are  at  the  door  to  take  you  to  Salopford  station ;  from  that 
point  start  where  you  like.  Fanny  bas  packed  Eveline's  trunk* 
I  have  been  at  the  Hall  to  select  your  outward  belongings — ^be  offl 
My  dear  wife  and  I  shall  make  the  Grange  our  quarters  for  a  £dw 
weeks.  To-morrow,  send  for  the  children,  who  will  delight  in 
gambols  through  your  grounds.  Our  youngest  boy,  Sibald — I 
have  given  him  your  name  the  little  rogue  is  two  years  old^  and 
will  roll  about  the  Trevanion  lawns.  I  shall  get  fishing,  while  my 
darling  Fanny  prepares  Eveline's  apartments,  arranges  china,  and 
works  .embroidered  footstools  for  her  lame  sister.  My  first  job  is  to 
hunt  up  my  friend  Quillett.  We  shall  order  dinner  at  tlie  BLall, 
and  crack  a  bottle  of  'Green  Seal'  to  the  health  of  the  happy 
pair." 

Betuming  to  the  house  Sibald  again  alluded  to  past  sorrows 
but  Charles  forbade  approach  to  the  sentimental.  Until  the  carriage 
drove  from  the  door  he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  joking  and  fun. 

"  Don't  sigh  !  don't  let  her  go  upstairs." 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BOHEMIA. 
Ill 

THE   CX)NCEITED   BOTANIST. 

A  DOCTOB  from  Schmiedebergy  who  was  in  the  habit  of  botanising 

the  Biesengebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  had  sometimes,  though, 
unknown  to  himself,  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  magician  with, 
his  bragging  conversation.  Riibezahl,  now  as  a  wood.cutter,  now 
as  a  traveller,  would  join  the  Schmiedeberg  ^sculapius,  and  let 
him  have  the  pleasure  of  dilating  upon  the  wonderful  cures  he  had 
effected.  At  times  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  carry  the  doctor's' 
heavy  bundle  of  herbs  a  good  distance,  and  to  call  his  attention  to 
many  healing  properties  in  the  shrubs  as  yet  unkno¥m  to  him. 
The  doctor,  who  fancied  himself  more  learned  in  botany  and  the  use 
of  herbs  than  the  wood-cutter,  once  took  offence  at  being  instructed 
by  him,  and  angrily  exclaimed — "The  scholar  should  be  contents 
to  listen,  and  a  wood-cutter  ought  not  to  attempt  to  teach  a  medical 
man.  However,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  every  herb  and  plant 
that  grows,  from  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pray  tell  me, 
thou  wise  Solomon,  which  existed  the  first,  the  acorn  or  the  oak- 
tree  1" 

The  gnome  answered  :  ''  Surely  the  tree,  for  the  acorn  proceeds 
from  the  tree." 

"  Fool !"  cried  the  doctor ;  **  whence,  then,  came  the  first  tree, 
if  it  did  not  spring  from  the  seed,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  fruit  1" 

The  wood-cutter  replied :  "  That  is  a  question,  I  perceive,  far 
beyond  me.  But  permit  me  to  put  a  question  to  you.  To  whom 
does  this  soil  belong  upon  which  we  are  standing — to  the  King  of 
Bohemia  or  to  the  Lord  of  the  Mountains  1"  (So  the  people  called 
the  mountain  magician,  after  they  became  aware  that  they  ran  the 
risk  of  being  punished  if  they  ventured  to  pronounce,  in  the  moun* 
tains,  his  nick.name,  Bubezahl.)     The  Doctor  did  not  long  reflect. 

''  I  opine  that  this  ground  belongs  to  my  master,  the  King  of 
Bohemia ;  for  Bubezahl  is  only  a  fanciful  being,  mere  nonsense,  or 
a  bugbear  with  which  to  frighten  children." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  wood-cutter 
changed  into  a  hideous  giant,  with  flashing  eyes  and  air  of  fury. 
He  scowled  fiercely  at  the  doctor,  as  in  a  hamsh  voice  he  cried-— 

"  Here  is  Eiibezahl,  who  will  nonsense  you  with  a  vengeance." 

SLe  seized  him  by  the  collar,  pushed  him  against  the  trees  and 
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rocks,  and  clashed  him  about  as  the  devil  does  Dr.  Faust  in  the 
play ;  finally,  be  put  out  one  of  bis  eyes,  and  left  him  for  dead 
where  be  was,  so  that  the  doctor  solemnly  swore  afterwards  never 
again  to  go  botanising  in  the  Biesengebirge. 


RUBEZAHL'S   LOAN. 

Easy  as  it  was  to  forfeit  Rubezabrs  friendship,  it  was  as  easy 
to  gain  it. 

A  peasant  in  the  district  of  Beicbenberg  had  lost  all  be  bad  in 
a  law-suit  with  a  wicked  neighbour ;  and  when  the  law  had  seized 
bis  last  cow,  nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  sickly  wife  and  a 
half-dozen  children.  It  is  true  he  still  possessed  a  pair  of  sinewy 
arms,  but  their  labour  could  not  procure  sufficient  food  for  himself 
and  his  fetmily.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  when  his  little  ones  cried 
to  him  for  bread,  and  he  had  nothing  to  give  them. 

''If  only  we  had  a  hundred  dollars,"  he  said  to  his  sorrowful 
wife,  "  we  should  do  very  well.  We  could  buy  another  patch  of 
landj  hi  fix)m  our  quarrelsome  neighbour,  and  make  a  cooifortable 
home  for  ourselves.  Tou  have  wealthy  cousins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains :  I  will  go  to  them,  and  tell  them  of  our  misfortunes ; 
perhaps  one  of  them  will  have  pity  upon  us,  and  from  bis  abundance 
lend  us,  at  a  given  interest,  what  we  require." 

The  oppressed  wife  agreed,  but.  with  faint  hope  of  any  good  re- 
sult from  Uiis  proposition ;  still  she  could  suggest  nothing  better. 

The  husband  rose  early  to  depart,  and  on  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  he  consoled  them,  saying :  ''  Do  not  weep  ;  my  heart  tells 
me  I  shall  find  a  benefactor."  Then  thrusting  a  hard  crust  of 
bread  into  his  pocket,  he  set  off. 

Weary  amd  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  day  and  his  long 
journey,  he  reached,  towards  evening,  the  village  where  the  rich 
cousins  dwelt ;  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him — ^not 
even  give  him  house-room.  With  bitter  tears  he  narrated  bis 
misery  to  them :  but  the  hard-hearted  misers  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  insulting  the  poor  man  with  reproaches  and  impertinent  pro- 
verbs. They  called  him  a  spendthrift  and  an  idler,  and,  finally, 
they  turned  him  out  of  their  doors.  Such  a  reception  the  poor 
fellow  had  not  expected  from  his  wife's  wealthy  kinsmen.  Sad 
and  silent  he  went  away ;  and  not  having  the  means  to  pay  for  a 
lodging,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  upon  a  hayrick  in  a  field. 
Here  he  sleeplessly  counted  the  weary  hours  until  day  dawned, 
when  he  could  commence  his  journey  homewards.  When  he  again 
reached  the  mountains  he  was  so  overcome  by  grief  and  axudety, 
that  he  was  bordering  on  despair.  "  Two  days'  wages  lost,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  exhausted  and  enfeebled  by  sorrow  and  hunger^ 
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*' without  encouragement,  without  hope!  When  I  return  home 
:k2ij  six  poor  children  will  come  eagerly  to  meet  me,  holding  out 
^heir  hands  for  food,  and  instead  of  a  piece  of  bread  I  musrt  give 
"^^em  a  stone  !  My  heart,  my  heart !  how  shall  I  be  able  to  eadure 
'C^his  !**  and  he  threw  himself  under  a  sloe-bush,  giving  way  to  his 
gloomy  thoughts. 

As  the  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw,  so,  after  a  thousand 
'ain  plans  and  schemes,  the  disconsolate  Yeit  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
ipplying  to  the  Magician  of  the  Mountains  in  his  distress.  He  had 
lueard  many  strange  stories  about  him — how  he  had  shaken  and 
'Creased  travellers,  often  doing  them  bodily  injury ;  still,  at  times, 
le  bad  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  Yeit  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
that  he  hated  being  called  by  his  nick-name,  still  he  knew  no 
»ther  way  of  summoning  him;  so,  expecting  a  cudgelling,  ha 
levertheless  ventured  upon  it^  and  cried,  as  loud  as  he  could— 
Biibezabl!  Bubezahl !" 
At  this  sununons  immediately  there  appeared  a  form  like  that 
»f  a  sooty  collier,  with  a  bright,  red  beard,  reaching  to  the  very 
raist ;  fiery,  glaring  eyes,  and  armed  with  a  pole  as  thick  as  a 
reaver's  team,  which  he  raised  in  wrath  to  strike  the  bold  scoffer. 
**  Pardon  me,  Sir  Riibezahl !"  said  Veit,  quite  undismayed ;  "  if 
do  not  address  you  by  your  right  title,  please  listen  to  me  a 
^^aomenty  then  do  what  you  think  fit." 

This  bold  language,  and  the  sorrowful  air  of  the  man,  in  which 
^fc^ere  was  no  trace  of  wantonness  or  impertinence,  somewhat  ap- 
the  magician's  anger. 
**  Worm !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  prompts  you  to  disturb  me  T 
you  not  know  that  you  must  pay  for  your  offence  by  your  life  1** 
**  Sir,"  answered  Veit,  "  necessity  has  driven  me  to  you,  and  I 
Lve  a  request  to  make  which  you  might  easily  grant.  Will  you 
X^nd  me  a  hundred  dollars  ?  I  will  repay  them,  with  the  usual 
interest,  in  three  years'  time^  as  I  am  an  honest  man." 

**  Fool !"  replied  the  gnome  ;  **  am  I  an  usurer,  or  a  Jew,  who 
Xends  for  interest  ?  Go  to  your  human  brothers,  and  borrow  aa 
%iiuch  as  you  want,  but  leave  me  in  peace." 

**  Alas !"  answered  Veit,  "  that  is  a  broken  reed  to  trust  to !" 
Then  he  related  his  unfortunate  story,  and  described  his  pressing 
^^eed  so  touchingly,  that  the  gnome  could  not  refuse  his  request ; 
^Desides,  even  if  he,  poor  fellow,  had  been  less  deserving  of  pity, 
^t^ere  was  something  so  strange  and  new  in  his  venturing  to  ask 
'lie  gnome  to  lend  him  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  was  inclined  to 
^iccede  to  his  wish  for  the  confidence  he  had  shown  in  him. 

"Come,  follow  me !"  he  muttered,  leading  him  deeper  into  the 
^vrood,  through  a  retired  valley,  to  a  steep  rock,  the  base  of  which 
'^as  covered  with  thick  bushes. 
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After  Yeit  and  his  companion  had,  with  difficulty,  worked  thor 
way  through  the  thicket,  they  reached  the  entrance  of  a  dark 
cavern.  Worthy  Yeit  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  on  being 
obliged  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark ;  one  cold  shudder  after  an- 
other  ran  down  his  back,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end.  "  Rubezahl 
has  deceived  many  a  one,"  thought  he.  ''Who  knows  but  an 
abyss  may  be  before  me,  into  which  I  may  be  precipitated  the  vezy 
next  step  I  take  1"  and,  indeed,  at  that  moment  he  heard  the  roar 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  tremendous  volume  of  water  rushing  down, 
a  deep  pit.  The  further  he  proceeded  the  more  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  was  plunged  into  fear  and  horror.  Ere  long,  however, 
ix)  his  joy,  he  beheld  a  flickering  blue  flame  in  the  distance :  the 
mountain  cavern  widened,  until  it  became  a  large  space ;  the  flame 
'burned  brightly,  suspended,  like  a  chandelier,  in  the  middle  of  the 
rocky  chamber,  on  the  pavement  of  which  he  saw  a  copper  brewing, 
pan,  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  genuine  dollars.  When  Yeit 
beheld  this  amount  of  wealth  all  fear  vanished,  and  his  heart  leaped 
-with  joy. 

''  Take/'  said  the  gnome,  ''  what  you  require,  be  it  a  small  or 
a  large  sum ;  only  draw  up  a  note  stating  what  you  will  owe  me— 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  know  how  to  write." 

Worthy  Yeit  said  he  did,  and  counted  out  a  hundred  doUars-— 
not  one  more  nor  one  less.  The  gnome  did  not  appear  to  take 
notice  of  how  much  he  took,  turning  away  and  looking  the  while 
for  his  writing  materials.  Yeit  wrote  the  note  as  briefly  as  he 
•could,  and  Bubezhal  locked  it  in  an  iron  case,  saying, ''  Now  go, 
my  friend,  and  make  use  of  your  money  to  the  best  advantage. 
Do  not  forget  that  you  ai:e  my  debtor,  and  mark  well  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  and  this  rocky  grotto.  As  soon  as  the  three  years 
have  ezpir^  you  must  return  to  me  capital  and  interest.  I  am  a 
hard  creditor.  If  you  do  not  keep  your  word,  I  will  take  what  is 
mine  by  force." 

Honest  Yeit  promised  to  pay  the  sum  back  to  the  day ;  but  he 
took  no  oath,  periling  his  soid,  as  doubtful  characters  often  do. 
With  a  grateful  heart  he  bade  his  benefactor  adieu  in  the  rocky 
grotto,  out  of  which  he  easily  fDund  his  way.* 

The  possession  of  the  himdred  dollars  had  such  a  powerful  e£foct 
upon  his  mind  and  body,  that  when  he  again  beheld  the  dayli^t 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  imbibed  renewed  life  and  vigour  in  the  cavern. 
Joyfully  he  set  off  towards  his  home,  and  reached  his  miserable  hut 
as  the  day  began  to  close  in. 

As  soon  as  the  half-starved  children  caught  sight  of  him  they 
unanimously  exclaimed — ^'  Bread,  father !  oh,  give  us  a  morsel  ii 
bread,  we  are  so  hungry !"  His  poor  wife,  whose  form  was  wasted 
.6om  want,  was  sitting  in  a  comer  weeping,  in  her  despondency 
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fearing  the  worst,  and  not  venturing  to  question  her  husband ;  but 
Jhe  f^ok  her  hand  afTectionately,  bidding  her  kindle  a  fire  on  the 
liecurth,  for  he  had  brought  a  small  sack  of  meal  with  him  from 
Rie<^henberg,  from  which  she  could  make  a*splendid  soup,  so  thick 
tJia.t^  a  spoon  might  stand  in  it.  Then  he  gave  her  an  account  of 
iilio   success  of  his  journey. 

•  *  Your  cousins  are  very  excellent  people :  they  did  not  reproach 
«iie  "TOth  my  poverty,  they  did  not  refuse  to  recognise  me,  nor  turn 

out  of  doors  abusing  me  ;  but  they  kindly  lodged  me,  opened 
hearts  and  purses  to  me,  and  advanced  me  a  hundred  bright 
dollars." 

^  weight  that  had  long  been  oppressing  the  poor  wife  was,  as 
it  ^were,  lifted  from  her  heart. 

* '  Would  that  we  had  applied  to  them  before,"  she  said ;  "  how 
naixdi  sorrow  we  might  have  been  spared  !'*  and  she  praised  their 
frieiadship,  and  became  exceedingly  proud  of  her  wealthy  cousins, 
froto.  whom  she  had  expected  so  little.  Having  gone  through  so 
'^u.cli  misery,  her  husband  did  not  deprive  her  of  a  pleasure  which 
^*^»J3  flattering  to  her  vanity  ;  but  as  she  did  not  cease  speaking  of 
^^r  rich  cousins  for  several  days,  Veit  became  weary  of  hearing  the 
"^  of  these  misers  sung,  so  he  said  to  his  wife— 

*  *  One  of  your  cousins  taught  me  a  wise  lesson.     Everyone,  he 
9  is  the  forger  of  his  own  fortune— ^ne  must  strike  the  iron 

"^*^iXe  it  is  hot ;  so  let  us  set  to  work  with  all  our  might,  that  we 
"^J^y ,  in  three  years'  time,  be  able  to  pay  oflf  the  capital  as  well  as 
^^^  interest,  and  be  free  from  all  debt." 

e  bought  first  one  field,  then  another,  and  another,  always 

to  his  lands.    Biibezahl's  money  seemed  to  bring  a  blessing 

it.    Yeit  sowed  and  reaped,  and  was  already  considered  in  the 

T*^*^i^  as  well-to-do  and  prosperous.     He  was  annually  able  to  lay 

y  ^  small  sum  for  the  improvement  of  his  property.     The  third 

_  ^*^*Xoner  he  was  able  to  rent  a  farm,  which  paid  him  well — in  feict, 

^  ^^as  a  man  with  whom  everything  he  now  undertook  prospered. 

^Fhe  time  approached  when  Yeit  should  return  the  money  lent 

^9  and  he  had  saved  so  much  that  he  could  pay  off  his  debt 

^^l^^^out  any  difl&culty.     He  gathered  the  money  together,  and  on 

^^^  appointed  day  rose  early,  awoke  his  wife  and  all  his  children, 

desired  them  to  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes,  their  new  shoes, 

scarlet  bodices  and  neck-handkerchiefs,  which  they  had  not  yet 

He  himself  donned  the  coat  he  wore  at  divine  service,  and 

from  the  window—"  Hans,  put  the  horses  to !" 

*  What  are  you  going  to  •do,  husband  1"  asked  his  wife :  "  this 

^^^ot  a  fete-day,  nor  the  consecration  of  a  church.     What  makes 

in  such  good  spirits  ?  and  where  are  you  going  to  drive  us  ?** 

He  answered,  "  I  wish  to  visit,  with  you,  our  rich  cousins  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  to  pay  back  capital  and  in* 
terest  to  the  creditor  who  kindly  helped  me  to  start  in  life  again, 
for  this  is  the  pay-day !" 

The  wife  was  delighted  at  the  idea :  she  dressed  herself  and  the 
children  in  their  very  best ;  and,  in  order  that  her  wealthy  cousins 
might  form  a  notion  of  her  prosperity,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  her, 
she  tied  a  string  of  crooked  ducats  round  her  neck.  Yeit  arranged 
the  heavy  bags  of  money  in  the  vehicle,  and  when  everything  was 
ready,  seated  himself  with  his  wife  and  children.  Hans  touched 
the  lour  horses  with  his  whip,  and  they  trotted  briskly  across  the 
open  plain  towards  the  Giant  Mountains.  Yeit  halt^  at  a  steep, 
narrow  pass,  descended,  and  desired  the  others  to  do  so  likewise. 
Then  he  said  to  his  servant— 

**  Hans,  drive  quietly  towards  the  mountain.  Up  yonder,  by  the 
three  linden  trees,  you  can  wait  for  us,  and  if  we  tarry  long  do  not 
be  uneasy :  let  the  horses  rest  and  graze  awhile.  There  is  a  foot- 
path here,  I  know  ;  it  is  rather  a  long  way  round,  but  a  pleasant 
walk." 

Then,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  he  struck  into  the 
wood,  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  was  amused  at  his  wi& 
fancying  he  had  mistaken  the  path,  exhorting  him  to  turn  back  to 
the  high  road.  Veit,  however,  suddenly  stood  still,  gathered  his 
six  children  aroimd  him,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  You  imagine,  dear  wife,  that  we  are  going  to  yoiur  relations: 
that  is  not  my  intention  at  present.  Your  rich  cousins  are  misers 
and  rascals,  who,  when  I  was  poor  and  sought  comfort  and  shelter 
from  them,  sneered  at  me,  scorned  me,  and  thrust  me  from  their 
doors.  Here  dwells  the  rich  cousin  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  our 
prosperity — who  lent  me,  on  my  simple  word,  the  money  wbich,  in 
my  hands,  has  turned  to  such  good  account.  He  appointed  to  meet 
me  here  to-day,  that  I  might  restore  to  him  the  capital  and  interest. 
Do  you  know  who  is  our  benefactor  ? — the  Lord  of  the  Mountains, 
called  Rubezahl !" 

The  wife  was  terribly  frightened  at  this  speech,  and  crossed  her- 
self  repeatedly ;  and  the  children  trembled,  and  showed  all  the 
signs  of  fear  lest  their  father  should  take  them  to  Blibezahl.  They 
had  often  heard,  in  the  spinning-rooms,  that  he  was  a  hideous  giant 
and  a  cannibal.  Yeit  now  related  to  them  his  whole  adventure- 
how  the  gnome,  on  his  summons,  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  fonn 
of  a  collier ;  how  he  had  treated  him  in  the  cavern,  and  lauded  his 
literality  and  charity  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  with  sincere  emo- 
tion, tliat  the  warm  tears  ran  down  liis  honest,  bronzed  face. 

**Wait  here,**  he  continued,  **  I  will  now  go  into  the  cavern 
to  redeem  my  word.  Fear  not :  I  will  not  long  be  away  ;  and  if  I 
can  induce  the  Lord  of  the  Mountains  to  come,  I  will  bring  him  to 
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j'OTX-     Do  not  be  afraid  to  shake  our  benefactor  warmly  by  the 

hsu^^^y  though  it  may  be  black  and  rough.    He  will  do  you  no  harm, 

doubtless  is  pleased  at  his  own  good  deed  and  at  our  thanks. 

courage  !  he  will  give  you  golden  apples  and  ginger-nuts." 

^though  the  timid  wife  had  much  to  urge  against  the  pilgrim- 

into  the  rocky  cavern,  and  the  children  cried,  clinging  round 

iii^ix  f&ther,  he  freed  himself  from  them,  plunged  into  the  thicket, 

ftzkd    reached  the  well-remembered  rock.     He  found  all  the  charac- 

iiecrisiics  of  the  place  again,  which  had  been  firmly  impressed  upon 

Kis  xnemory.    The  old,  almost  decayed  oak-tree,  at  the  roots  of  which 

tlio  cavern  opened,  was  still  standing  on  the  spot  where  it  had 

Rtood  three  years  before,  but  there  was  no  trace  now  of  an  opening. 

Vei-t  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 

nioxiiitain :    he  took  a  large  stone,  and  struck  the  rock  where  he 

fexicied  it  ought  to  open ;  he  drew  forth  the  heaviest  sack  of  money, 

J^J^gled  with  the  hard  dollars,  crying,  as  loud  as  he  could — **  Spirit 

^^  "the  Moimtains,  take  what  is  your  own  ;"  but  the  gnome  neither 

1^  Iximself  be  heard  nor  be  seen.     At  length  the  honest  debtor  had 

^otlking  for  it  but  to  return  with  his  bags.     As  soon  as  his  wife 

*^d  children  beheld  him  in  the  distance  they  hastened  joyfully  to- 

"^^ixls  him ;  he,  however,  was  downcast  and  grieved  that  he  could 

liot  cleliver  over  his  money  to  a  magistrate.     Veit  then  seated  him- 

^If^  with  his  family,  on  a  grassy  bank,  to  reflect  what  was  now  to 

"®  <ione.     It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  how  he  had  ventured  to 

^itimon  the  gnome  the  first  time.     "  I  will  call  the  Spirit  by  his 

'^^fc^-^name ;  if  it  angers  him  he  may  beat  and  ill-treat  me  as  much 

*®  ^^  likes-^he  will  probably  answer  to  that  name,  at  any  rate ;" 

*^d  he  shouted  with  all  his  might,  "  Riibezahl !  RUbezahl  I" 

.     liis  anxious  wife  implored  him  to  be  quiet,  and  tried  to  stop 

^  ixiouth.     He,  however,  would  not  be  checked,  but  went  on  the 

'^^^^.     Suddenly  the  youngest  boy  rushed  to  his  mother,  crying  in 

^<^OT— "  Oh,  the  black  man !"   Rejoicing,  Veit  asked,  "  Where  V* 

Theje  he  is,  lurking  behind  yonder  tree!"  and  all  the  children 

Addled  up  together,  trembling  with  fear  and  crying  bitterly.    The  • 

•    V'^^^r  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  but  saw  nothing.     The 

*Ul^  must  have  been  mistaken :  it  was  a  mere  shadow.     Riibezahl 

^^  Xiot,  in  fact,  make  his  appearance ;    and  call  as  much  as  Veit 

P^^^iBed,  it  was  all  in  vain. 

-A.fter  waiting  a  considerable  time,  the  family  started  on  their 

^^^y  home,  Veit  walking  downcast  and  silent  along  the  broad  high- 

tK^'    Presently  a  soft  breeze  arose  from  the  forest  among  the  trees, 

^^  slender  birches  bent  their  tops,  the  light  foliage  of  the  aspen 

T^^^bled,  the  breeze  increasing  as  it  drew  nearer,  till  the  wind 

*^ool5  the  fEur-spreading  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak,  driving  withered 

^^"^^  and  tufts  of  grass  before  it,  and  whirling  up  from  the  road 
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small  douds  of  dust,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  childreiif  who^ 
forgetting  all  about  Rubezahl,  joyously  chased  and  tried  to  aeiio 
the  leaves  with  which  the  boisterous  wind  was  sporting.  Along 
with  the  dried  leaves  a  piece  of  paper  was  also  blown  across  the 
road.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  little  ghost-seer,  and  he 
pursued  it.  However,  when  he  tried  to  grasp  at  it,  the  wind 
raised  it  and  carried  it  further,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  it.  Ha 
flung  his  hat  at  it,  which,  at  length,  covered  it.  As  it  was  a  nice 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  their  economical  father  was  accustomed 
to  turn  everjrthing  to  accoimt  in  his  household,  the  boy  took  what 
he  had  found  to  Um.  When  Yeit  unrolled  the  paper  to  see  what 
it  was,  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  note  of  hand  which  he  had 
written  out  for  the  Lord  of  the  Mountains,  torn  nearly  fix>m  the 
top  to  the  bottom ;  >and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  was  written — 

**  PAID  BY  THANKS." 

Yeit  was  deeply  affected  when  he  read  this,  and  he  exclaimed, 
with  exultation — ''Bejoice,  dear  wife  and  children,  all  of  yon 
rejoice  !  He  has  seen  us,  and  heard  our  thanks  !  Our  kind  b^oe- 
factor,  who,  though  invisible,  was  near  us,  knows  that  Yeit  is  an 
honest  man.  I  have  kept  my  word,  and  am  now  free.  Let  us 
return  home  with  grateful  hearts." 

Both  parents  and  children  shed  many  tears  of  thankfulness ; 
but  when  they  reached  their  conveyance,  as  the  wife  was  most 
anxious  to  pay  her  relations  a  visit,  to  shame  her  miserly  cousins 
by  the  sight  of  her  prosperity  (for  the  husband's  account  of  their 
reception  of  him  had  stirred  up  her  anger  against  them),  thej 
-drove  merrily  down  hill^  and  towards  evening  entered  the  village, 
and  stopped  at  the  same  farm  from  which  Yeit,  three  years  befim^ 
had  been  thrust  forth.  He  knocked  on  this  occasion  with  assur* 
ance,  and  asked  for  the  master.  A  stranger  made  his  appearance, 
who  was  no  relation  of  theirs  at  all,  from  whom  Yeit  learned  the 
fate  of  his  wife's  wealthy  cousins.  One  had  died,  another  was 
ruined,  and  a  third  had  gone  away,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  left 
of  any  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Yeit  and  his  whole  family  passed  the  night  in  the  household  of 
the  hospitable  stranger,  then  returned  the  following  day  to  his  own 
home  and  his  many  occupations.  He  increased  in  riches  and  poe* 
sessions,  and  continued  an  honest,  well-behaved  man  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  nor  did  he  ever  forget  the  generous  aid  he  had  received 
in  time  of  need  from  the  Magician  of  the  Qiant  Mountains, 
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Tk  tbe  minds  of  most  persons  possessing  an  ordinary  share  of  imagi- 
nation,  tbe  conception  of  a  desolate  island  exists  in  a  picture  of  a  long 
•curve  of  golden  strand,  within  a  circle  of  coral  reef.  The  ripples 
breaking  upon  this  golden  strand  are  very  gentle,  and  in  their 
iienderness  they  merely  kiss  the  beach,  and  then  meekly  retire,  their 
mission  accomplished.  There  appears  a  ridge  of  feathery  palm-trees 
in  tbe  background,  in  bold  outline  against  tbe  tropical  sky,  and 
A  silver  stream  trickles  down  amongst  the  crags. 

Such  a  picture  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  who 
.stood  among  the  trees  at  Locksley  Hall,  threatening  emigration. 
What  a  terrible  portrait  he  draws  of  its  desolation ! — 

'*  Never  comes  tbe  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag ; 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland^  drops  the  trailer  from  the  crag." 

This  is  the  ideal  desolate  island  which  suggests  itself  to  most  minds» 
A  bright  spot  of  endless  calm,  in  the  midst  of  a  breathless  sea, 
where  persons  who,  by  good  fortune,  are  cast  on  its  shores,  invariably 
live  with  the  utmost  comfort,  according  to  their  own  account,  until^ 
in  an  impulsive  moment,  they  attract  the  attention  of  a  passing 
sail,  and  return  to  the  ezpensiveness  of  a  civilised  life. 

To  no  such  scene  of  enchanting  desolatign  will  the  reader  be 
l)egged  to  follow  us  at  present.  In  the  description  of  our  island  of 
•desolation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  solitary  palm- 
tree. 

Our  trusty  little  band  in  South  Africa  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
palm-trees,  and  banian,  and  mimosa,  and  now,  with  our  collection 
of  boms  of  gemsbok  and  harte-beest  about  us,  and  our  innumeraUe 
karosses  safely  stowed  away,  we  only  waited  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
steamer  to  put  an  end  to  our  vagabond  life  in  this  land  at  least. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  this  condition.  There  was  the  cap. 
tain  of  our  expedition,  who  looked  after  nothing  of  our  arrangements, 
bat  bullied  the  second  in  command  when  anything  went  astray,  and 
.as  this  happened  on  an  average  once  an  hour,  the  lieutenant's  life 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  burden  to  him,  only  that  he  had  an. 
inferior  in  position,  whom  he  had  the  satis£Eu;tion  of  making,  or, 
at  any  rate,  trying  to  make,  answer  for  all  mistakes.  I  was  gene, 
rally  looked  on  as  that  inferior,  and  as  the  rank  and  file  were  com. 
posed  of  Kaffirs,  who  were  always  considered  beneath  the  dignity 
of  bullying,  I  was  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position,  and  always 
At  the  point  of  mutiny. 
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In  this  inactive  state  we  had  remained  for  several  days,  writing 
elaborate  diaries,  touching  up  sketches,  oiling  the  locks  of  rifles, 
and  arranging  skins,  till  at  last  the  inaction  of  our  life  became  in- 
tolerable  to  each  of  us.  There  was  a  wonderful  mountain  above 
us,  and  we  ascended  it  one  day ;  there  was  a  wonderful  sand  twenty 
miles  away,  and  we  traversed  its  breadth  ;  at  last,  as  a  *final  tri- 
umph  of  tnnui^  we  even  spent  a  day  in  the  Colonial  Parliament- 
House,  so  far  were  our  resources  reduced. 

At  last,  as  I  was  wandering  along  the  bay,  I  began  to  think 
what  sort  of  a  spot  the  low  sandy  island,  which  obstructed  my  sea- 
ward  view,  might  be.  We  had  heard  that  the  name  of  it  was  Bob- 
bin Island,  and  we  saw  that  it  was  about  seven  miles  from  the 
coast  of  the  bay ;  but  as  to  whether  it  was  inhabited  by  another 
race  of  mankind  than  any  we  had  yet  known,  or  quite  desolate,  we 
were  in  ignorance.  This  much  we,  however,  surmised,  that  it  was 
not  exactly  the  chosen  abode  of  the  lotus-eaters  ;  it  had  not  pre- 
cisely that  appearance  which  would  cause  an  inhabitant  to  decline 
further  communication  with  the  outer  world. 

I  found  my  companions  sitting  in  the  short  twilight  on  the 
Dutch  raised  pavement  in  front  of  our  house,  which  stood  in  the 
oentre  of  a  grove  of  straggling  trees,  not  far  trom  a  lily-shadowed 
stream,  much  resorted  to  by  washerwomen ;  and  when  I  had  finished 
zny  cup  of  coffee,  I  entered  upon  the  topic  of  the  island.  It  was 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  our  household  ;  but  they  were  in  quite  as 
great  ignorance  as  myself  on  the  subject  of  its  accessibility.  In 
order  to  make  ourselves  enlightened,  we  sent  a  servant  with  a  note 
to  a  trusty  young  colonist,  to  whose  information  we  had  frequent 
cause  to  be  grateful,  requesting  him  to  drink  coffee  with  us.  In 
the  meantime  we  resolved  to  visit  the  island,  let  his  report  be  what 
it  might;  if  no  one  had  ever  been  on  it,  we  determined  to  be  the 
first  to  explore  it.  We  were  each  what  is  called  pig-headed.  We 
made  resolutions  to  do  certain  things  without  taking  advice ;  we 
only  would  accept  counsel  as  to  how  the  things  were  to  be  done. 
And  as  we  sat  listening  to  the  whistle  of  the  large  grasshopper,  and 
watching  the  fire-ilies  glancing  about  the  leaves,  we  secretly  hoped 
the  island  had  never  been  come  to  by  the  trader — that  idea  whicb 
has  explored  most  places  en  earth. 

After  our  colonial  friend  had  arrived,  and  drank  his  coffee,  we  told 
him  we  had  determined  visiting  Bobbin  Island,  and  wished  to  know 
from  him  the  proper  means  of  doing  so. 

"  You  intend  going  to  the  island,  eh  ?  Well,  I  wouldn't  advise 
you.     What  do  you  want  to  do  there — eh?*' 

*'  Nothing,  only  to  feel  that  we  had  been  on  it,"  we  told  him. 
**  Was  it  so  bad  that  no  one  bad  even  landed  on  it  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Oh,  hundreds  have  been  on  it,  and  are  on  it  yet,*'  said  he 
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*  Many  persons  have  found  it  uncommonly  easy  to  get  to,  and  some 
have  even  been  induced  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  there.    No  ; 
I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  go." 
"  Has  it  inhabitants  now — eh  !*' 

'*  Yes,  it  has,"  and  here  the  young  man  smiled  enigmatically  ; 
"  but  they  are  not  nice  sort  of  people — they  are  not  generally 
iooked  on  as  of  companionable  natures." 

We  didn't  care  about  companionable  natures,  we  told  Lim  ;  a 

'^ace  of  men  of  uncompanionable  natures  was  quite  as  interesting, 

OT  even  more  so,  than  one  possessed  of  the  most  social  gifts  in  the  uni. 

verse.    The  beauties  of  philology  of  a  race  do  not  depend  solely  upon 

«t8  social  standing,  we  added,  warmly,  and  then  he  smiled  again. 

**  It  is  not  a  nice  language  they  have  at  Robbin  Island  ;   it  is 

^^ything  but  nice,  and  it  will  not  bear  philological  criticism,"  said 

^®  >      '*  but  if  you  are  determined  to  go,  I  suppose  you  will  go — eh  V* 

This  valuable  young  man  left  us,  promising  to  procure  a  passage 

*^  ^^   small  steamer,  which  he  told  us  was  in  the  habit  of  making  the 

'^^y^.ge  to  the  island.    He  also  agreed  to  accompany  us  thither ;  but, 

*®  h^  went  out,  I  noticed  that  strange  smile  upon  his  countenance, 

^**<i   I  could  not  quite  comprehend  its  meaning. 

'Xhe  next  evening  he  came  to  us  with  the  pleasant  tidings  that 

"^  bad  obtained  for  all  a  free  passage  to  the  place  we  sought,  and 

"^<5fc:  to  Capetown.     He  showed  us  our  government-pass,  a  most 

^*^lx)rate  piece  of  illumination.     It  appeared  that,  before  he  could 

in  it,  he  was  obliged  to  sign  a  document,  giving  in  full  the 

and  address  of  each  of  the  party,  stating  whether  married  or 

e,  if  vaccinated,  and  the  age  next  birthday.     This  interesting 

viment  our  young  friend  had  filled  in  most  explicitly,  though  he 

^own  us  only  a  week  ;  and  the  record  that  a  free  passage  was 

^      ^ted  to  Messrs.   Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  the  names  he 

^^^ght  fit  to  assign  to  us,  is  probably  still  preserved  in  the  archives 

^iie  colony.     He  was  a  very  valuable  young  man  indeed. 

y^      ^Xhe  next  morning  we  drove  into  the  town,  and  down  to  where 

^^^  ^mall  steamer  lay.     As  we  approached  the  wharf,  we  were  sur. 

at  the  number  of  the  Malay  population  which  appeared  ;  the 

clad  in  their  gaudiest  shawls,  and  the  gentlemen  with  their 

conical  and  widest-brimmed  hats  ;  each  lady  bearing  at  least 

of  her  o£&pring.     On  making  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  day 

a  holiday  with  the  Malays,  and  on  getting  aboard  the  screw. 

«iier,  "  Gnu,  twenty-five  tons,  forty  passengers  only,"  I  found 

'**I^'t;  about  sixty  of  the  interesting  race  had  come  to  the  intention 

,       '^i^king  their  "  'oliday  outings  "  as  our  fellow-passengers.     We 

J^*^^  somewhat  ungratefully  at  our  valuable  friend,  but  he  only 

^^^,  as  he  had  done  the  evening  before.    We  did  not  like  his 
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The  steamer  had  got  acoommodation  for  perhaps  twenty 
men,  or  forty  coloured,  as  the  latter  bear  packing  with  perfect 
humour ;  but  before  we  had  left  the  land,  there  were  ninety  H 
aboard,  and  five  white  men  ;  five^  for  in  addition  to  our  party  of 
the  commander  of  this  craft  had  at  one  time  been  white ; 
however,  his  complexion  was  quite  as  dark  as  that  of  a  Mala} 
from  his  mode  of  requesting  his  passengers  to  keep  at  a  dif 
from  the  wheel,  his  nationality  was  recognised. 

When  the  gunwale  of  the  steamer  was  unpleasantly  close  ' 
edge  of  the  water,  the  cable  was  loosed,  and  we  glided  off,  Ic 
an  interesting  group  of  Malays  and  coolies  exhibiting  ever 
of  disappointment  at  being  obliged  to  remain  on  shore.  It 
day  of  tropical  heat ;  the  water  was  without  a  ripple,  and  tb 
of  perfect  blue.  As  we  steamed  into  the  beautOrul  bay,  wit 
light  breeze  upon  our  faces,  made  by  our  own  motion,  we  Mt 
in  spite  of  our  cargo,  and  that  ominous  smile  of  our  friend,  B 
Island  was  worth  the  trouble  of  such  a  voyage.  This  wf 
thought  as  I  looked  back  at  the  flat-ridged  mountain  that  v 
sharply  outlined  against  the  background  of  blue  ;  and  if  a  ool 
lady,  who  was  the  nursing.mother  of  two  naked  and  cai 
anointed  children,  could  only  have  been  persuaded  that  it  wi 
possible  they  could  gain  materially  from  the  fact  of  being  held 
under  my  nose,  I  might  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  s 
but  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fEtct  that  they  did  not  pi 
an  effect  exactly  similar  to  that  of  spring  violets  upon  an  Eun 
and  the  little  cherub  continued  making  lunges,  with  the  v 
touching  my  faxse,  till  I  was  in  an  agony.  I  think  I  should  b 
to  know  those  children  again  blindfolded. 

My  friends,  I  saw,  were  in  an  unusually  bad  position  on 
They  weie  standing  just  between  two  lines  of  mothers,  and  eac 
out  his  handkerchief,  which  he  held  before  his  face.  I  coulc 
understand  that  sense  which  induced  them  to  believe  it  possi 
strain  the  atmosphere.  But  our  guide  seemed  not  to  mil 
terrible  odour  in  the  least. 

**  How  wonderfully  calm  it  is— ehl"  he  remarked,  bland 

**  Yes,"  said  our  captain,  "it  is  an  awful  calm.  You 
happen  to  have  a  scent-bottle  about  you  V* 

The  fact  was  we  had  never  before  experienced  the  overpo^ 
presence  of  a  genuine  bouquet  d'Afrique^  in  all  its  native  puri 
only  a  few  Hottentots,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Zulus,  haJ  been  an 
our  Malay  cargo,  the  nosegay  would  have  been  complete, 
tainly,  here  were 

"  Perfumes  and  odours  of  a  coast  unknown 
Unto  the  souls  of  furthest  wandering ;" 
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and  as  we  approached  the  island,  we  seemed  to  be  able  to  perceive 
a  variation  in  the  atmosphere ;  such  a  perception  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  as  being  experienced  by  sailors  off  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and 
Milton's  lines  show  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
effect : — 

"  At  sea  North-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest,     .    •    . 

Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  ocean  smiles." 

Though  we  did  nqt  exactly  fancy  firom  the  grateful  smell  that  we 
were  approaching  Araby  Uie  Blest,  still,  the  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere was  apparent. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  endurance  of  this  essence  of 
wniUe/leurSf  the  steamer's  engines  stopped,  and,  as  it  swung  rcund, 
Tire  could  clearly  see  the  form  of  Bobbin  Island,  about  a  hundred 
^^unds  distant.  It  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  low  sand- 
lank,  perfectly  barren,  with  a  pile  of  rocks  at  one  point.  The 
carve  of  the  shore  was  very  wide,  so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  as  a 
l)ay.  We  learned  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  boat  drawing  even  as 
^ew  feet  of  water  as  our  steamer,  to  approach  nearer  than  some 
Imndreds  of  yards,  owing  to  the  extremely  gradual  slope  of  the 
strand.  There  are,  however,  moorings  laid  down  which  somewhat 
^tecrease  the  discomfort  of  the  **  port." 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  steamer  was  moored,  and  as  we  had 

ctruggled  to  the  tafi&ail,  and  so  enjoyed  the  view  over  the  water, 

"we  perceived  a  large  floating  box  lumbering  towards  us,  propelled 

ly  means  of  a  stout  rope,  which  stretched  from  the  shore  to  the 

3noorings,  and  being  passed  over  the  bow  of  the  square  craft,  and 

liauled  by  boatmen,  brought  it  alongside.     Immediately  there  was 

«  heeling  over  of  the  steamer,  and  we  heard  the  commander's  voice 

api>ealing  to  the  passengers,  in  his  own  effective  way,  to  keep  back. 

Ctf  course  they  kept  back,  all  but  about  seventy,  who  tumbled  into 

the  box,  and  speedily  filled  it.    We  politely  kept  ourselves  in  the 

l)ackground,  with  a  hope  that  that  the  box  might  be  so  full  as  to 

necessitate  a  second  passage  for  ourselves  alone;  but  we  were 

quickly  made  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  capacity  of  such  a 

craft  as  lay  alongside ;  the  squareness  of  the  build  was  certainly 

Tery  advantageous  to  passenger  traffic,  and  the  absence  of  seats 

materially  added  to  its  accommodation.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

estimate  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  would  float,  or  calculate 

its  sinking  strain. 

'*  Any  one  else  for  the  shore  1"  shouted  the  commander,  and 
though  we  did  not  like  the  use  of  his  *'  else,"  we  came  forward, 
and  mildly  expressed  our  willingness  to  remain  in  the  steasner  till 
the  first  load  should  be  discharged,  and  not  mind  the  delay  in  the 
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least.  With  the  most  confident  smile,  he  assured  us  the  boat  was 
not  nearly  full,  and  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  come  back  for 
us.  Certainly,  as  I  saw  the  state  of  the  boat,  I  well  believed  that 
he  might  be  right  as  to  its  ever  returning.  From  the  commander'R 
mode  of  expressing  himself,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  descend.  As 
we  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  our  sandwich-bags  were  demanded 
from  us ;  such  an  unreasonable  proceeding  was  sharply  resisted  by 
us,  but)  by  the  advice  of  our  guide,  we  delivered  them,  promising 
to  expose  the  outrage,  a  zesclution  which  we  trust  we  have  now 
adhered  to.  We  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  neat  bags 
laid  among  the  provisions  of  the  Malays  in  another  craft,  which  was 
a  genuine  boat,  and  drawn  ashore  before  our  own  started. 

My  descent  was  greeted  with  a  sweet  smile  from  the  lady  who 
had  been  my  close  compagne  d$  voyage^  and  again  the  babes  were 
under  my  nose.     Thus  we  were  drawn  towards  land. 

When  within  twenty  or  tbirty  yards  of  the  shelving  beach,  we 
noticed  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  desolate  island. 
Some  of  the  male  portion  were  very  neatly  dad  in  canvas  jackets, 
not  made  very  close-fitting,  and  with  trousers  of  the  same  material. 
The  uniformity  of  idea  in  this  simple  matter  struck  us  as  emanating 
from  a  single  mind,  whose  suggestion  the  wearers  had  agreed  to  fol- 
low, and  though  not  very  picturesque,  there  undoubtedly  was  the 
charm  of  simplicity  about  the  costume. 

When  our  craft  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  we  were  amazed  to  see 
all  of  these  canvas-clad  people  walk  leisurely  into  the  water  in  one 
direction.  I  expected  that  a  panic  would  have  taken  possession  of 
our  passengers,  but  they  seemed  to  accept  this  excessive  form  of 
hospitality  from  the  natives  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  ignorance, 
I  asked  our  guide  who  the  men  were. 

''  Oh,"  said  he,  "  these  are  one  of  the  races  inhabiting  the 
island.  They  are  not  true  natives,  only  emigrants.  Observe  the 
arithmetical  animus  of  this  people ;  it  is,  in  fact,  their  peculiarity. 
The  number  on  each  man's  arm  quite  does  away  with  the  encum- 
brance of  a  name.    Put  that  down  in  your  philological  notes." 

Then  the  truth  flashed  across  my  mind.     These  were  convicts. 

They  advanced  quietly,  without  any  show  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  boatmen ;  and  1  was  still  more  astonished  to  see  them 
come  alongside  and  return,  each  bearing  a  passenger  on  his  back, 
the  water  not  being  deeper  than  to  their  waists.  As  many  as  tv^enty 
were  in  the  water  at  a  time,  and  a  more  grotesque  sight  I  could  not 
imagine :  that  was  how  I  thought  at  first,  bnt  when  I  saw  a  dis- 
gusting lump  of  black  flesh,  mount  with  a  grin  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  white  man,  I  felt  the  brutality  of  the  convict's  pumshmenU 
Whoever  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of  reforming  a  criminal  may  have 
been,  he  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  being  plaoeid  in  the  nidie  beside 
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the  coiistructor  of  the  thumb-screw ;  alas !  that  such  names  should 
not  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  but  that  an  ungrateful  nation 
4Bhould  defraud  them  of  all  the  honour  thev  merit. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  mother  of 
the  two  babes  proceeding  ashore,  mounted  on  a  chair  with  four 
handles,  and  carried  on  the  principle  of  an  Indian  sedan.  As  I 
looked  at  the  smiling  face  of  the  figure,  I  could  not  help  calling 
to  mind  one  of  the  sculptures  brought  from  Nineveh,  "  Bearing  an 
Idol,"  it  is  called.  On  looking  out  for  her  twins,  I  saw  them 
being  carried,  one  on  each  arm,  of  an  interesting  convict.  It  was 
a  most  pathetic  scene.  There  was  the  mother  on  her  high  seat 
going  before,  and  here  her  offspring,  innocent  of  all  guile  (espe- 
cially the  insidious  cunning  of  soap  and  water),  smiling  in  the  face 
of  the  strong  man,  who  carried  them  quite  tenderly.  I  watched 
them,  and  wondered  what  were  the  man's  thoughts  as  he  walked 
through  the  shallow  water.  Did  he  think  of  the  time  when  he  was 
like  one  of  these  in  form  ?  Did  he  think  of  those  children  of  his 
own  who  were,  perhaps,  at  home  in  the  midst  of  some  thronged 
town,  not  dreaming  that  their  father  was  here,  under  that  pure  blue 
sky,  surrounded  by  strange  faces,  and  compelled  to  be  the  servant 
of  degradation?  I  watched  him,  and  as  he  returned,  I  respected 
him  for  having  controlled  his  feelings,  for  there  was  no  tear  on  his 
bronzed  cheek  as  he  turned  round  to  receive  my  weight.  Then,  as 
he  bore  me  to  land,  I  began  to  think  what  crime  he  had  committed, 
to  be  compelled  to  bear  its  burden  in  such  a  literal  way.  Surely  no 
man  who  could  show  such  tenderness  in  carrying  in  his  arms 
another's  children,  could  have  been  guilty  of  a  gigantic  sin  against 
his  country's  laws  ?  No,  his  crime  was  undoubtedly  a  light  one. 
Most  probably  he  had  been  defendant  in  a  case  of  breach  of  promise, 
and  having  had  no  money  to  meet  the  damages  he  had  come  to  this. 
This — having  the  collar  of  his  jacket  grasped  tightly,  though  not 
unkindly,  and  having  his  ribs  pressed  by  a  pair  of  clinging  knees. 

When  we  were  half  way  through  the  water,  I  felt  constrained 
to  speak  to  my  bearer,  so  I  said — 

**  I  think  I  could  say  you  are  a  father,  my  man.  You  carried 
those  children  as  if  you  had  been  a  nurse." 

"  Aye,  I've  been  told  that  I  was  a  father  before  now,  sir,  and 
maybe  they  were  right,  too.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  but  if  your 
honour  could  spare  us  a  bit  of  tol)acco,  I'd  feel  evermore  obliged. 
Tour  honour  mustn't  give  it  into  my  hand,  but  if  you  could  put  it 
in  the  breast  of  my  jacket,  none  of  them  ashore  would  be  the 
wiser." 

My  sentimentality  got  a  severe  shock ;  but  I  managed,  after 
some  difficulty,  to  get  tbree  <Hgars,  and  a  package  of  tobacco,  out 
of  my  pocket,  which  I  put  underneath  his  hat. 


in' 
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**  All  right,  sir ;  I  feel  them,  they*re  all  safe,  and  Fm  oU 
to  you,  sir.  The  last  gent  I  brought  ashore,  I  asks  him  if  he  1 
bit  for  a  poor  fellow,  and,  says  he,  *  No,  my  man,  but  IVe  a 
thing  better ;  'ore's  a  tract  for  you  to  read,  which'U  ought  to 
you  from  the  herror  of  your  ways.'  I'm  sorry  for  it,  sir,  butj 
there  gent  got  his  feet  wet  before  he  landed.  We  met  with  a 
cident,  sir.     Thank  you,  sir  I" 

I  was  landed  by  the  side  of  sixty  or  seventy  fellow-passen 
and  my  bearer  returned  to  the  boat.  Farewell,  F,  129  !  if  I  d< 
see  thee  again,  I  can  only  hope  that  thy  burdens  may  be  ligl 
future,  and  that  thy  ticket  may  come  speedily. 

These  convicts,  I  heard,  are  not  without  a  certain  sense  of 
mour  in  their  nature,  which  years  of  servitude  have  faile 
stamp  out.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that,  on  a  hot 
one  of  them  loses  his  balance  when  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  ' 
dressed  person  ashore.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  appreciatic 
the  humorous  side  of  the  accident  is  very  general  amongst  ' 
all. 

When  I  recovered  those  of  my  party,  I  found  all  but  our 
colonist  in  anything  but  a  good  humour.  They  did  not  'like 
mode  of  transmission  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  were  exf 
ing  themselves  freely  on  the  subject.  But  they  were  intern 
by  our  guide,  who  said  that  unless  we  went  at  once  and  ente 
claim  for  our  bags,  we  would  most  likely  never  see  them  a, 
But  where  were  Uiey  1  we  asked. 

^*  At  the  Custom.House,  of  course,"  said  he;  so  wehurrii 
to  that  building,  which  we  found  to  be  a  low  wooden  hut,  wil 
a  chair,  or  a  table,  or  anything  official.  The  only  thing  it 
tained  by  way  of  furniture  was  a  floor,  and  on  this  was  pile 
the  luggage  that  the  boat  had  brought  from  the  steamer, 
truly  British  rage,  my  friends  entered,  and,  despite  the  shoi 
the  collector  of  customs,  who  was  engaged  in  compressing  the 
of  things  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  our  bags  were  rel< 
and  borne  ofif  in  triumph. 

'*  This  is  a  terrible  place,"  said  one  ;  ''  nothing  but  cox 
and  Malays  I" 

"  Ah,"  said  our  guide,  "  you  would  come,  you  know, 
there  are  other  inhabitants— let  us  come  along,  and  try  if  we 
see  them." 

We  had  just  passed  a  few  miserable  houses  in  trying  to  i 
way  the  Malay  excursionists  had  not  altogether  monopolised, ' 
we  noticed  some  half-naked  blacks  approaching  us. 

'^  Here  are  some  of  the  principal  people^"  said  our  g 
*'  These,"  he  oontinued,  in  an  explanatory  way — **  these 
lepers." 
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The  hideoosness  of  the  wretches  who  limped  up  to  us  with 
extended  hands,  was  beyond  idea;  no  visionary  ghoul  could  ex- 
ceed  them  in  horror  of  appearance,  and  while  our  souls  sickened^ 
at  b^oldmg  such  masses  of  unburied  corpses,  we  were  surrounded 
with  others  even  more  revolting.  Women  and  men  exhibiting  their 
horrors  with  a  view  of  excituo^  our  charity.  To  particularise  a 
portion  of  the  devastation  of  their  curse  would  be  beyond  my 
power.  For  days  and  nights  the  terrible  remembrance  of  their 
appearance,  haunted  me  \  and  for  the  moment  I  stood  in  their 
znidst,  I  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  demons.  The  pictures  of 
the  Christian  Pilgrim  passing  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  with  hundreds  of  fantastic  creatures  staring  at  him  with 
white  eyes,  gibbering  before  him  with  lean  claws,  and  mocking 
him  as  he  passed,  came  before  me,  and  my  heart  sickened.  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  giving  the  nearest  some  money— all  I  had — and  my 
friends  doing  the  same,  we  rushed  off,  not  caring  where  we  went, 
only  to  be  out  of  the  presence  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  wha 
bad  once  been  men  with  whole  limbs  and  unmutilated  features. 

"  Terrible !"  said  I.  **  The  desolation  of  this  place  is  com- 
j)lete — nothing  could  increase  it.    Convicts  and  lepers !" 

*•  You  are  mistaken,"  said  one  colonist.  **  You  have  not 
seen  all  yet ;  you  have  not  been  at  the  lunatic  asylum ;  but  I  can 
l»ring  you  there." 

This  was  more  than  we  could  bear.  We  looked  at  him  for  ai> 
instant,  then  rushed  madly  away. 

Bobbin  Island  is  the  Gehenna  of  Capetown.  Anything  that 
perishes  of  a  disease  is  sent  there  to  be  buried ;  anything  that  is 
THe  or  loathsome,  is  shipped  thither,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
and  the  soil  being  of  such  a  sandy  nature,  offers  every  facility  for 
liiding  them  out  of  sight.  The  lepers,  the  lunatics,  and  the  con- 
"victs,  are  sent  here  to  be  forgotten. 

Ae  we  walked  to  the  strand  through  the  thick,  coarse  grass, 
we  saw  a  number  of  rabbits  hurrying  about ;  we  afterwards  heard 
that  a  good  day's  shooting  may  be  had  amongst  them,  and  also* 
that  several  kinds  of  wild-fo'v^l  may  be  found  in  the  neighbour. 
hood.  The  long  mounds  of  sand,  thickly  overspread  with  this 
coarse  grass,  is  certainly  very  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  rabbits ; 
but  the  animal  which  we  were  under  the  impression  would  be  most 
at  home  here  was  the  hyena.  A  more  enticing  Iiabitat  we  could 
not  conceive  for  that  animal. 

At  last  we  were  by  the  sea,  looking  out  and  out  to  the  faint 
horizon-thread  of  the  distance  that  was  drawn  between  the  fednt 
blue  of  the  hot  sky,  and  the  dark  blue  of  the  calm  waters.  There 
was  hardly  a  breath  in  the  air,  it  was  sultry  and  lurid,  but  the 
sea  seemed  to  be  breathing  of  itself  before  our  faces,  and  we  felt 
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cool  in  watching  its  heavy,  languid  motioD.  What  a  splendid 
sea. view  that  was !  and  all  without  a  sound  of  life.  We  looked 
along  the  brown  borders  of  the  rocky  land  towards  the  south  ;  we 
could  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  sway  of  the  ocean-tide  against 
that  coast;  we  could  only  see  the  white  thread  of  foam  it  left 
clinging  around  the  feet  of  the  clifife.  From  the  calm  blue  an 
occasional  black  head  of  a  seal  would  rise,  and  after  remaining 
on  the  surface  for  awhile,  sink  gradually  with  a  plash.  At  our 
feet  the  ripples  crept  among  shining  lines  of  beautifully-moulded 
shells  and  round  pebbles,  and  a  line  of  delicate,  leaf-like  sea- weed, 
was  spread  upon  grey  sand.  Then  behind  us,  where  the  tawny 
growth  of  grassy  plants  surrounded  the  square  stones,  thousands 
of  gorgeous  lizards  played  with  the  sun  glancing  upon  their  po- 
lished  armour.  Surely  it  was  a  fair  scene,  with  the  bright  light 
dazzling  our  eyes  at  everything  we  looked  upon  save  the  calnmess 
of  the  sea.  But  we  lay  there,  with  our  loose  shirts  open,  and  our 
brown  faces  shaded,  without  a  word,  for  our  minds  were  quite  full 
of  what  we  had  just  seen  on  the  side  of  the  island  that  was  in- 
habited. We  felt  that  it  needed  more  than  a  sight  of  the  passion- 
less sea,  and  the  far  uninhabited  coasts,  to  obliterate  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  we  had  passed. 

'*  Here  is  about  the  proper  place  to  punish  our  sandwiches," 
remarked  our  young  Cape  friend ;  and  without  any  sign  of  having 
been  affected  by  all  he  had  gone  through  with  us.  he  conmienced 
lunch.  We  could  not  even  look  at  him,  but  wondered  if  we  should 
ever  be  able  to  eat  anything  again. 

Leaving  our  bags  beside  him,  we  had  a  bathe,  which  went  a 
good  way  towards  restoring  our  natural  spirits ;  then  the  captain  of 
our  African  expedition  gathered  some  particular  stones  relating  to 
the  volcanic  origin  of  the  island,  or,  indeed,  they  may  have  been  to 
prove  its  non-volcanic  origin.  I,  mindful  of  home,  collected  leaf- 
seaweed  and  shells  ;  and  our  lieutenant  so  far  recovered  himself  as 
to  be  able  to  smoke  a  pipe. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  we  went  up  to  the  light-house,  and 
found  the  keeper  to  be  a  native  of  a  sea-port  town  some  of  our 
party  were  well  acquainted  with.  He  had  left  his  home  thirty- 
five  years  before,  and  per  varios  ccaisus,  per  tot  deseriminina  rerwn^ 
he  had  only  arrived  at  this.  We  remained  for  more  than  an  hour 
talking  wi^  him,  and  found  that  he  considered  himself  the  chief 
person  in  the  island.  He  inhabits  a  most  comfortable  house  be- 
side his  light-house,  and  as  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  his  loneU- 
ness  has  not  become  oppressive.  We  left  him,  knowing,  of  course, 
we  should  never  see  him  again ;  however,  we  felt  that  we  could 
subdue  our  emotion  at  the  thought  that  we  should  never  be  on  this 
island* 
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'Then  down  again  to  the  thronged  beach ,  and  into  the  oblong 
box  once  more,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Gnu,"  we 
felt  that  we  had  not  really  seen  a  great  deal. 

**  Surely,  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come,** 
said  our  smiling  guide. 

"  And  we  have  seen  it,"  said  one  of  us,  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  you  would  go,"  he  replied.  "  You  had  made  up  your 
minds,  I  knew,  when  you  began  to  talk  of  philology ;  nothing  that 
I  could  have  said  would  have  had  any  efifect  on  you." 

We  were  silent,  and  in  that  silence  we  were  borne  to  the 
iNrharf. 

On  getting  to  our  house  among  the  trees,  I  made  a  rush  for 
a  towel,  then  bidding  a  servant  search  out  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes 
dTor  me,  I  ran  down  to  the  little  river,  and  soon  had  my  head  under 
"water,  trying  to  wash  away  all  dust,  and  sand,  and  recollection  of 
this  desolate  place. 

Walking  up  the  sandy  avenue  to  our  house^  half  an  hour  after- 
awards,  I  discovered  that  my  appetite  was  not  so  very  sensitive  as 
3  had  believed  it  would  be  as  I  sat  on  the  strand  after  parting 
■^th  my  sandwiches.  I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  me  to  eat  a  satisfactory  dinner  during  the  course  of 
"the  evening ;  but  on  getting  into  the  house,  I  found  my  com- 
jpanions  with  their  coats  off,  working  among  their  boxes. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  I  asked.     "  Is  dinner  not  ready  1" 

"  Nothing  particular  is  the  matter,"  they  answered,  without 
looking  up,  **  only  the  mail  is  arrived,  and  sails  for  home  to- 
:anorrow." 

The  next  evening  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  it 

]>a8sed  out  of  the  bay,  carrying  us  from  the  land  where  we  had 

spent  such  a  life  of  vagabondising,  sleeping  one  night  under  the 

Toof  of  a  hospitable  Boer,  and  another  in  a  hammock  slung  be. 

irween  two  tall  trees,  with  a  curtain  of  large  feathery  leaves; 

linking  now  of  the  wine  of  a  benevolent  vineyard-holder,  and 

Again  being  rejoiced  to  discover  the  deep  spoor  of  a  river-horse 

filled  with  water.     The  rich,  short  twilight,  lay  upon  the  distant 

^ore,  making  it  faint  like  the  dim  land  of  a  dream,  and  when 

the  stars  had  come  out  from  the  darkened  azure,  it  was  indeed 

nothing  more  to  us  than  the  land  of  a  dream — a  dream  of  rivers 

made  shadowy  by  the  splendid  water-lily,  of  woods  of  silent  trees, 

and  leaves  shaken  by  the  flight  of  brilliant  birds  ;  of  tracts  where 

the  large  melon  flourishes,  and  the  long  thick  grass  grows,  and  the 

%wift  antelope  bounds  ;  a  dream  full  of  rich,  strange  calmness,  from 

the  still  earth  to  the  dim  blue  heaven. 

F.  Frankfort  Moore. 
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THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  WIPE. 

(A  OONTBAST.) 
I. 

Gbieve  not  80  mucjbi^nay  weep  no  more, 

For  him  thou  made'st  an  idol  here ; 
He's  gone  a  little  while  before, 

.And  watches  o'er  thee  from  that  sphere- 
That  brighter  sphere — ^where  angels  dwell 

With  happy  spirits  now  set  free : 
That  one  thou  loved'st  knows  full  well. 

Such  love  is  like  eternity  I 
Now  brighter  hopes  thou  may'st  renew. 

For  earthly  love  that's  pure  ne'er  dies ; 
And  though  a  loved  form's  lost  to  view. 

His  spirit  lives  beyond  the  skies* 

n. 

A  sadder  picture  '*  ower  true,'* 

A  woman  gifted  to  enjoy 
Life's  richest  blessings,  but  in  lieu 

Most  direful  wrongs  her  life  destroy. 
Less  grievous  from  a  love  to  part 

Than  live  a  lovelessy  joyless  life : 
Ah«  chilling  thought  I  Ah,  lonely  heart 

Of  her  with  only  name  of  Wife. 
*Tis  true !  and  sadly  be  it  said. 

She  walks  her  weary  way  in  grief; 
Dead  hopes,  dead  joys — all  life  seems  dead — 

€k)D'g  LOVE  ALONE  CAN  BBINa  SELIBF ! 

•  •  • 
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FAIRT  FENELLA. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A    LA8T    MISUNDBBSTAimiNO. 

en's  illness  was  a  very  wearing  one  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
course  the  chief  part  of  the  nursing  devolved  upon  Lucy,  but 
3.  Fitzpatrick  also  spent  hours  beside  his  bed.  She  was  roused 
'  of  herself  by  the  demand  on  her  sympathy,  and  the  tender 
Lm  she  acknowledged  the  sick  man  to  have  on  her  for  Qeraldine*8 
j6,  hallowed,  if  it  increased,  her  anxiety  and  care  for  him. 

The  rheumatic  fever  lasted  throughout  the  months  of  December 
1  January.  The  severe  pain  abated  towards  the  middle  of 
iuary,  but  great  prostration  remained,  and  Cecil*s  hours  seemed 
30  numbered. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  occasionally  found  his  way  to  the  sick  room  for 
» minutes  or  so :  he  and  his  guest  were  no  longer  enemies,  in- 
d,  but  they  had  so  little  to  say  to  one  another  that  the  visit 
3  seldom  prolonged. 

Poor  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  untamed  temper  had  much  to  answer 
It  had  been  his  rock  ahead  through  life  :  he  owed  to  it  that 
>dly  any  human  being  really  loved  him,  or  looked  upon  him  as  a 
Qul. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  the  visitor  Cecil  most  liked  to  see.  Lucy  used 
leave  them  alone  together,  feeling  sure  that  her  dear  pastor 
old  best  prepare  the  invalid  for  the  solemn  change  awaiting  him. 
d  while  Mr.  Oliver  **  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
.^ent  to  come,"  Cecil  at  first  trembled,  but,  by  d^rees,  suffered 
»  good  clergyman  to  lead  him  to  the  Cross,  and  there  his  burden 

James  came  over  to  Finn  Hill,  also,  but  he  had  his  own  sorrows, 
^r*fellow  I  The  severe  winter  was  trying  Fenella  sadly.  Instead  of 
LQg  her  cough  and  getting  stronger,  she  was  gradually,  but 
ely,  pining  away  as  the  days  lengthened.  She  was  in  so  critical 
^iidition  at  the  time  of  Cecil's  return,  that  James  and  Lucy 
Bed  to  conceal  the  whole  affair  from  her  through  fear  of  startling 
agitating  her.  Circumstances,  however,  had  soon  made  it 
dBsary  to  disclose  it  to  her. 

Iti  order  to  explain  what  these  circumstances  were,  we  must  go 
t  in  our  story  to  a  fortnight  after  Lucy's  discovery,  and,  con- 
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sequently,  one  moDtb  from  the  date  of  the  sad  quarrel  at  the 
Vicarage,  bo  deeply  repented  of  by  two  of  the  party. 

It  was  natural  that  James  should  be  extremely  interested  in 
Cecil's  reappearance,  and  that  he  should  like  to  talk  it  over  with 
Lucy  on  the  occasion  of  her  stolen  visits  to  Fenella ;  besides,  he 
could  help  in  various  little  ways. 

One  afternoon  she  left  her  mother  and  Hannah  watching  Cedl, 
and  drove  over  to  the  Vicarage.  She  had  to  tell  James  the  doctor's 
opinion  of  Cecil,  and  to  consult  him  about  some  business  relating 
to  bim,  so  she  got  off  the  car  on  the  avenue,  at  the  side  of  whidi 
James  was  energetically  chopping  wood.  He  threw  down  hig 
hatchet,  put  on  his  coat,  and  paced  with  Lucy  up  and  down  the 
straight  path  in  full  view  of  the  windows,  both  so  intent  upon 

new  topic  of  sorrowful,  and  almost  romantic  interest^  that  they  for rai 

got  time. 

"I  must  go  to  Fenella,  now,"  said  Lucy,  at  length. 

**No,  no,  stay!"  cried  James,  holding  her  arm  more  firmly;^     '; 
"  stay  with  me.     I  want  to  know  how  he  gets  on  with  your  father, 
and  what  answer  has  been  received  from  Desert.     I  have  a 
things  to  say  to  you  :  you  know  we  have  been  living  in  a  whirl 
last  fortnight." 

"  So  we  have !  Ever  since  I  sent  you  that  frantic  note  the  da] 
I  found  Cecil.     The  shock  was  something  surprising,  and  I  felt 
unstrung.     I  relieved  myself  by  writing  that  mandate  for  your 
sence,  feeling  that  you  could  help  us  in  some  way  or  other." 

^' I  am  glad,"  observed  James,  'Hhat  we  agreed  to  hide  thi 
whole  affair  from  Fenella ;  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
her  perfectly  quiet.     One  more  turn,  Lucy." 

'*  No,  indeed,  James,  you  most  inconsistent  of  men  !     There  if 
Fenella  at  the  window,  wondering  what  keeps  me  from  her.     I 
to  cut  out  Claude's  pelise,  and  then  to  read  to  her,  and  she 
naturally  a  little  vexed  that  I  have  not  kept  my  word.     Is  that  thi 
way  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet?" 

*' I  know  you  think  me  a  selfish  wretch,"  laughed  James ^ 
**  stay  to  lecture  me." 

*'Not  so!  I  leave  your  conscience  to  lecture  you,**  and  shflff 
hastened  to  the  house. 

Fenella  received  her  very  coldly,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  she 
would  answer  her  kind  inquiries,  except  in  monosyllables.     But  her 
affection,  blended  with  tact,  thawed  her  so  far  that  she  put  he 
arriere  pensie  into  words. 

*'  What  secret  have  you  and  James  between  you  ?     You  walki 
^1  o  avenue  for  half-an-hour,  talking  most  intently." 

'  -  ^11 1  could  not  Quite  hide  the  iealc 
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*'  Only  a  little  businessy  dear  Fenella,"  replied  Lucy,  colouring 
.  little,  but  speaking  very  gently. 

''  It  must  be  important  business,  for  it  kept  you  consulting  to- 
leiher  for  an  age  in  the  dining-room,  yesterday.  I  heard  your 
mces  going  from  my  solitary  sofa,  and  I  confess  I  thought  you 
oight  just  as  well  have  talked  up  here.  Tou  cannot  have  any 
ecrets  between  you  that  I  ought  not  to  share,"  concluded  she, 
uspiciously. 

**  We  have  a  secret,  Fenella,  which  we  concealed  fix)m  you  out 
{  kindness :  we  feared  to  startle  or  disturb  you,  but  it  is  best  to 
dll  you  now,"  and  she  told  the  story  already  known  to  the  reader. 

It  was  Fenella's  turn  to  blush.  She  tried  to  apologise  for  her 
inreasonable  pique,  but  Lucy,  clasping  her  to  her  heart,  stopped 
ler  excuses. 

"  Tou  see  how  all  this  must  necessarily  engross  me,  darling ;  but 
on  will  believe  in  me  always,  and  trust  my  love  when  I  seem  to 
leglect  you,  for,  indeed,  I  do  love  you.  But  my  duty  will  keep  me 
r  great  deal  beside  that  dying  bed.  You  know  Cecil  was  my 
leraldine's  beloved.  She  loved  me,  poor  Geraldine !  I  have  no 
ne  to  love  me  as  well,  now !" 

*'  James  and  I,"  began  Fenella,  but  she  stopped  in  confusion. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy,  quickly — ^**yes,  I  know  yoU  both  care  for 
16  more  than  I  deserve.  I  hope  you  don't  miss  Gerald  very  much ; 
le  is  well  and  happy,  and  grandmamma  Fitzpatrick  takes  won. 
firfttl  care  of  him.  He  sends  you  this  picture,  and  this  attempt  at 
.  feather  fan :  he  was  very  busy  manufacturing  it  all  yesterday 
vening." 

"  Lucy,  dear,  I  am  glad  to  think  you  love  him  so  well.  He 
rill  need  your  kindness,  for  he  is  going  to  lose  his  mother,"  and 
timing  her  yet  lovely  face  towards  llie  wall,  she  wept  tears  of  self- 
ity.  What  could  Lucy  say  \  She  reminded  her  that  soft  spring 
feather  might  take  away  her  cough,  and  then  careful  nursing 
rould  get  up  her  strength ;  but  she  knew  that  many  bleak  cold 
ays  would  assuredly  come  first. 

"I  told  Fenella,  James,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  was  leaving  the 
''icarage.  ''It  was  best  to  do  so,  and  we  can  talk  about  Cecil 
efore  her  in  future.  Our  long  conferences  had  very  naturally  led 
er  to  suspect  that  we  had  a  secret.  Then,  you  wish  me  to  send 
)r.  Marshall  on  here  after  he  has  seen  Cecil  ?  He  will  probably 
>ave  Derry  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  morning." 

**  Yes,"  sighed  James,  **  it  will  be  best.  I  know  Atkins  wants 
iriher  advice  for  her.     Do  you  think  her  so  very  ill,  Lucy  1" 

She  looked  away  from  him,  feeling  intensely  for  him,  and  utterly 
nable  to  dash  his  hopes.     His  sanguine  nature  was  not  apt  to  see 
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sorrow  in  the  distance,  but  Lucy  saw  the  bereavement  drawing  i 
little  nearer  to  him  each  day. 

It  was  a  fearful  winter— worse  than  most  Donegal  winters^-in. 
tensely  cold  and  damp  by  turns.  Both  the  patients  sank,  but  Cecii 
was  the  first  to  go.  When  bleak,  ungenial  February  came  in«  hi 
gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle  with  death,  and  set  out  for  happiei 
r^ons. 

He  had  not  much  pain  at  the  end  of  his  life,  only  excessive 
exhaustion,  left  by  the  sharp  suffering  of  the  rheumatic  fever.  Mra 
Fitzpatrick  and  Lucy,  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mary,  were  all  with  him  ai 
the  last.  Lucy  felt  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  grieve  intensely  j 
she  had  done  her  duty  by  him  to  the  utmost^  and  his  death  left  hei 
free  to  devote  all  her  time  and  care  to  another  death-bed,  where,  ijn^ 
deed,  her  affections  centered. 

Ah,  could  her  prayers — ^her  tears,  but  restore  Fenella  to  health, 
and  spare  James  the  cruel  agony  that  was  striding  to  meet  him  I 
Ah,  the  pain  it  cost  her  to  note  his  careworn  face — ^his  dejected 
step!  Even  he,  sanguine  though  he  was,  began  to  lose  hearf 
about  Fenella. 

It  was  the  day  of  Cecil's  funeral,  and  they  were  laying  him, 
according  to  his  expressed  wish,  beside  Qeraldine,  in  Ballyshandra 
churchyard.  Mr.  John  Sinclair  was  come  from  Desert  to  show  hifl 
kinsman  the  last  mark  of  respect. 

Lucy  left  Finn  Hill,  immediately  after  the  procession  set  fixrthi 
on  her  way  to  the  Vicarage.  There  were  parts  of  the  mountaifl 
road  from  which  a  wide  extent  of  country  could  be  seen,  so  Lucj 
watched  the  funeral  winding  along  the  Ballyshandra  by-ways— ; 
now  across  a  bog,  now  skirting  a  reedy  tarn.  She  could  recognise 
the  vehicle  of  each  kind  neighbour  who  escorted  Cecil  on  his  last 
earthly  journey.  But  still  her  thoughts  went  another  way  so  often 
as  another  turn  in  the  road  hid  that  long  procession. 

Fenella  was  dying.  This  was  the  thought  which  shut  out  all 
others.  It  was  only  yesterday  Dr.  Atkins  confessed  he  had  no 
longer  any  hope  of  saving  her  life.  Mrs.  Elton  was  beside  hei 
daughter's  bedside  when  Lucy  entered :  she  rose  from  her  post^ 
shaking  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  went  away  that  the  friends  might 
have  their  talk  undisturbed.  The  friends  ?  Yes,  firm,  honest  friends, 
now,  as  they  had  been  since  a  few  months  after  Fenella's  marriage^ 
until  that  imhappy  time  when  a  jealous  mania  seemed  on  the  point 
of  separating  them.  But  the  delusion  had  vanished,  and  Fenella 
now  trusted  Lucy  with  her  whole  heart. 

"You  are  kind  and  good  to  me  to-day,  dearest,"  said  she, 
stretching  out  her  tiny,  thin  hand,  which  showed  her  condition  even 
more  plainly  than  the  vivid  spot  on  either  cheek,  or  her  too  brilliant 
eyes.    "  Had  the  funeral  long  set  out  when  you  left  ?" 
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"  A.bout  haIf.an.hour.  Mary  Oliver  is  going  to  spend  the  day 
ith  mamma,  so  I  took  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  you.*' 

"  Tell  me  who  are  gone  to  Ballyshandra,  Lucy :  your  father,  of 
iirse,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  0*Hara  and  Tom,  as  well  as  James  and 
T.  Oliver  r ' 

**  Yes,  dear,  and  Dr.   Atkins,  Lionel  Drummond,  McFrederic, 
d  nearly  all  the  other  farmers  in  the  district." 
**  They  will  take  me  there  soon,  Lucy.     Poor  James  won't  be- 
e  it ; — it  will  be  the  harder  for  him  when  it  comes." 
"  My  darling,  I  shall  not  be  so  insincere  as  to  contradict  you. 
5ear,  oh,  I  fear  you  are  right,  and  we  must  lose  you.'* 

'^  The  children,  Lucy  !     It  seemed  at  first  as  if  I  could  not  sub* 
"t  to  leave  them.     But  even  I  do  not  care  for  them  very  much 
re  than  you  do  :  it  comforts  me  unspeakably  to  think  how  well 
love  them.     I  leave  them  a  legacy  to  you." 
**  Thank  you,  dearest !  they  are  a  very  precious  trust.     I  pro- 
to  make  them  my  first  object  in  life  after  mamma ;  and  every 
^D^OTuent  she  can  spare  me  shall  be  given  to  them." 

"Lucy,  if  James  should  ever  ask  you  to  take  my  place  here^ 

will  consent  1"     She  turned  slightly  away  firom  Lucy  as  she 

e,  and  seemed  to  force  herself  to  utter  the.  words. 

They  acted  like  an  electric  shock  upon  Lucy,  causing  her  to 

^J^^^-xt  convulsively,  and  cover  her  face  with  her  hands.     There  was  a 

5^*"'^^thless  silence  for  several  minutes,  and  then  she  attempted  to 

wer,  but  in  a  changed,  husky  voice. 

"  Oh,  Fenella — ^he  will  never— never !     Pray,  pray  dismiss  that 
light." 

"Be  calm,  dear,  and  hear  me  to  the  end.     You  know  that  I 

80  foolish  and  wicked  as  to  be  jealous  of  his  great  respect  and 

^^ction  for  you  :  but  all  that  has  long  been  over.     James  needs 

ion  and  companionship,  and  I  hope  he  will  marry  again.     Ho 

^^'^Xld  not  live  alone,  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  his 

wing  old,  a  sad,  solitary  man.     I  am  selfish  here,  too !     He  will 

sure  to  give  my  boys  a  mother  some  time  or  other,  and  I  want 

to  be  tihat  mother." 


. ^  ^    "  Oh,  Fenella!"  cried  Lucy,  choking  with  sobs,  ** he  will  never 
r^-^ik  of  marrying  again  :  James  is  not  one  to  love  again — no  fear  of 
forgetting  you.    I  can  be  a  mother  to  the  dear  children  as  I 


f» 


**  I  did  not  wish  to  grieve  you  so,  Lucy.  At  least,  make  no  reso- 
'ions  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  James  should  ask  you  to  be  their 
^^^^^^er,  years,  or  even  months  hence,  remember  that  it  is  my  wish 
'T^^^Xx  should  consent.  I  know  he  will  be  heartbroken  for  a  time, 
^'*  "^  you  and  he  loved  one  another  once,  and  may  again." 

"  Not  true  love  Fenella :  he  only  hved  you,"  stammered  Lucy* 
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There  was  a  pause.    Fenella  possessed  herself  of  Lucy's  hand^ 
and  pressed  her  burning  cheek  against  it,  glancing  up  at  her  wist-  — 
fully  every  now  and  then.     As  for  Lucy,  emotions  too  strong  for 
woids  half-suffocated  her,  and  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  singl 
syllable. 

**  James  loved  you  before  he  saw  me,  and  you  returned  hi 
love,"  resumed  Fenella:  "it  is  wonderful  how  clear-sighted  th 
approach  of  death  makes  one !     Many  things  that  were  dim  to  m^ 
in  former  days  have  come  out  quite  distinctly  since  I  have  beecs 
lying  on  this  bed." 

*'I  cannot  deny  that  I  cared  for  James  in  those  far-off  days 


years  and  years  ago,  Fenella.     There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  bu 
it  went  out,  and  left  only  cold,  grey  ashes." 

**It  might  yet  be  rekindl^,"  said  Fenella,  adopting  Lucy'*' 
simile  with  the  faintest  smile,  ^'  and  if  it  ever  is,  recollect  that  yo 
will  both  have  my  best  blessing.     Don't  cry  so  piteously,  Lucy, 
see  you  are  crying  for  me,  and  I  am  happy.     Gkxl  bless  dear  Mr 
Oliver  for  the  comfort  he  has  been  to  me.     He  helped  to  drive  awi 
my  last  doubts  and  fears.     1  have  been  an  unusually  happy,  for 
innate  woman.     Only  think  of  it !     Marrying  in  early  youth 
man  I  loved :  my  children  so  lovely  and  promising :  my  life  ui 
clouded  by  any  sorrow ;  a  fEuthful  sister  and  firiend  to  help  me : 
much  sickness  even,  until  this  last  year !     But  I  am  not  unwilli] 
to  leave  all  this — I  feel  there  is  something  in  the  other  life  mu( 
better  than  this  earthly  joy  of  mine :  something  sweeter  than 
husband's  love^learer  than  my  little  children's  kisses, 
something  greater  than  human  speech  or  human  thought  seems 
grow  clearer  to  me  every  day." 

Lucy's  heart  gave  a  joyous  bound  as  she  listened.  Here  w^  ^^** 
fhe  woman  she  used  to  call  shallow,  possessed  of  a  secret  almost  uk:  ^^' 
imagined  by  her  as  yet.  A  light  had  of  late  come  into  Fenella^c=^'^ 
broTin  velvet  eyes,  making  them  far  more  beautiful  than  they  ev*  ^"^^^ 
were  in  her  brilliant  youth.  Blessings  on  Mr.  Oliver,  indeed,  fi^^'^'' 
having  helped  to  kindle  those  heavenly  desires ! 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  invalid  would  always 
cheerful.     It  was  in  the  nature  of  her  disease  that  she  should 
depressed  and  low  at  times.     On  these  occasions  she  was  oi 
whelmed  with  remorse,  accusing  herself  of  not  having  made  h» 
husband  as  happy  as  she  might  have  done ;  of  having  been  e: 
and  irritable.     It  was  then  her  friend's  part  to  soothe  her;  ^ 

remind  her  of  James's  entire  devotion  to  her,  and  his  agony  at  t1^^^^ 
thought  of  losing  her. 

Cecil  had  left  Lucy  four  hundred  a-year,  so  that  she  was  ncr:^'^ 
quite  an  heiress — a  very  rich  woman,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  Bal^-/- 
fihandra :  they  all  declared  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  Whetfc^  et 
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dir  congratulations  were  entirely  disinterested  or  not,  we  leave  it 
tlie  reader  to  decide. 

Her  first  year's  income  went  at  once.  She  spent  it  in  liquidating 
ne  of  the  debts  that  had  been  hanging  round  James's  neck  ever 
ice  bis  marriage.  The  creditors  were  getting  impatient,  and  poor 
Delia  was  fretted  terribly  because  James  could  not  pay  them  ; 
lides,  some  officious  person  had  lately  taken  the  trouble  of  going 
the  bishop,  and  complaining  of  Mr.  Galbraith's  ruinous  extrava- 
[ice,  a  proceeding  that  resulted  in  bringing  James  a  serious 
lugh  kindly-intended  episcopal  lecture.  The  bishop  had  rather 
iking  for  James,  who,  if  not  the  most  solid,  was  decidedly  the 
«t  brilliant  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  and  his  warning  wa9  really 
iched  in  friendly  terms.  James  did  not  know  he  bad  a  single 
smj,  and  puzzled  exceedingly  who  might  have  been  his  accuser  : 
t  somehow  the  whole  affair  got  noised  through  the  parish,  and  it 
ly  be  imagined  how  it  annoyed  Mr.  Oliver,  and  grieved  James 
1  Fenella,  and  Lucy,  of  course,  through  them.  The  organ, 
tern,  and  reredos  were  likely  to  cost  James  pretty  dear. 

About  a  week  after  Fenella  had  tearfully  confided  the  an* 
j^ance  to  Lucy,  the  latter  entered  her  sick  room  with  a  blither 
e  than  usual,  and  laid  several  receipted  bills  on  the  cover- 
9  within  reach  of  her  hands,  stipulating  that  Fenella  should 
»ent  them  to  her  husband,  and  that  neither  should  attempt  ta 
iok  her. 

Fenella  was  delighted  :  her  strength  and  spirits  revived  wonder- 
ly  for  some  days  after,  so  much  so  that  sanguine  hopes  were 
Lertained  of  her  ultimate  recovery ;  but  March  winds  came  and 
ighly  blighted  the  dawning  hope.  Mrs.  Elton,  James,  and  Lucy 
re  almost  always  in  her  room  towards  the  end.  How  they  strove, 

her  dear  sake,  to  be  not  merely  tranquil,  but  even  cheerful,  can 
pdly  be  described.  Warm  human  love  accompanied  her  as  far 
human  love  may  go  ;  and  then  her  husband  yielded  her  up  to 
I  Divine  love,  now  much  dearer  to  her,  as  well  as  much  deeper 
1  stronger  than  his  own. 

Methinks  our  tale  has  been  somewhat  sad,  yet  naturally  so, 
lOe  it  claims  to  be  a  true  picture  of  human  life ;  but  we  will  not 
rease  its  sadness  by  lingering  over  Fenella's  death-bed. 

All  was  over.  Mrs.  Elton,  worn  out  with  grief  and  long  watch. 
jT,  lay  on  nurse's  bed  with  baby  upon  her  arm.  He  was  laugh. 
r  and  rubbing  the  tears  off  her  cheeks  with  his  chubby  fingers. 
)  made  plenty  of  noise,  though  he  was  the  only  child  in  the 
rsery.     The  other  four  were  at  Finn  Hill. 

They  had  been  brought  over  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  the  day  before 
receive  their  mother's  blessing.  Fenella  kissed  each  child  ten- 
rly,  and  said  to  Lucy,  who  stood  close  to  her  pillow-— 
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''  You  will  be  a  better,  wiser  mother,  and  not  less  tender  thai> 
I  should  have  been:  they  are  my  legacy  to  you — ^all  five — ^re- 
member." 

Lucy  alone  caught  the  words  :  they  tried  her  calmness  severely : 
gladly — gladly,  would  she  have  given  up  her  own  life  could  it  have^ 
saved  Fenella's.      The  words  recurred  to  her  as  she  reverently 
entered  the  shaded  room  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  only  service- 
Fenella  qow  needed  had  been  duly  rendered. 

She  drew  down  the  white  covering,  and  gazed  at  the  lovely  face 
— so  lovely  still,  in  spite  of  months  of  sickness  :  the  black  folds  of 
her  thick  hair  resting  on  a  brow  and  cheek  like  creamy  marble^  and 
alas !  as  cold  !  How  she  had  once  hated  that  perfect  beauty — ^how 
fiercely  jealous  had  she  been  of  its  powerful  sway !  How  hardly 
and  cruelly  had  she  judged  Fenella  in  her  secret  heart  I  No  soft^ 
memory — no  thought  of  her  untiring  loyalty,  or  constant  sisterly 
love  in  the  long  succeeding  years  came  to  her  then  to  comfort  her, 
and  as  she  laid  her  warm  face  against  Fenella's  icy  one,  her  grief 
was  bitter. 

A  step  aroused  her  from  her  trance  of  sorrow,  and  she  saw 
James.  She  would  have  left  the  room,  but  he  did  not  shun  her 
society  in  his  agony  :  he  needed  some  one  to  cling  to  —some  warm 
hand  to  hold. 

For  several  minutes  both  looked  at  the  beautiful,  awfully 
tranquil  face  in  silence,  and  then  the  thoughts  which  had  already 
vanquished  Lucy,  began  to  torture  James. 

"  I  was  often  cruel  to  her,"  said  he,  ''  cruel  and  selfish :  she  waa 
like  an  angel  always— I  was  not  worthy  of  her.  Tou  considered 
her,  Lucy,  but  I " 

"Oh,  be  calm,  dear  James!  You  were  never  cruel  to  her. 
You  loved  her  dearly — you  were  the  best  and  tenderest  husband ;. 
she  has  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  you  never  grieved  her." 

Thus  Lucy  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  and  partially  succeeded. 

"You  will  follow  her,  perhaps,  very  soon,"  she  continued. 
**  We  know  where  she  is,  for  she  died  trusting  in  her  Redeemer's 
merits.     Oh,  James,  think  how  well  ofif  she  must  be  to-day  !" 

'*  You  loved  her  well,  Lucy,  and  you  were  very,  very  kind  to- 
her.  God  ever  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister,  for  your  goodness  ta 
her." 

He  had  seated  himself  near  the  bed,  and  Lucy  stood  beside  him. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  dead  wife,  so  long  idoUsed  ;  but  at 
length  he  looked  away,  as  if  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  sight. 
He  turned  for  relief  where  he  used  to  carry  his  childish  sorrows,  and 
leaning  his  head  against  Lucy's  breast,  while  he  held  her  hands  Iul 
a  convulsive  clasp,  he  wept  out  his  anguish. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THS  GBlCK  IN  THE  WAINSCOT. 

*^  I  SHOULD  not  wonder  if  Qalbraith  were  to  give  the  Vicarage 
a  mistress  within  the  year." 

''Oh,  papa,  what  makes  you  think  so?  I'm  sure  he  won't 
forget  poor  Fenella,  or  put  any  woman  in  her  place,"  replied  Jane, 
indignantly,  to  her  father's  quiet  remark. 

'^  But  there's  a  woman  in  her  place  as  it  is,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara. 

'*  Mrs.  Elton,  papal    Of  course !    She  takes  care  of  the  chil- 

dren,  and  James,  and  the  servants,  and  it  is  very  good  of  her  to 

stay  at  St.  John's,  for  she  hates  the  country.     I  hc)^  her  tell 

James  so  the  other  day,  when  he  complained  that  die  had  sent 

usan  away  without  consulting  him."' 

*'  She  may  threaten  to  leave  the  Vicarage,  my  dear,"  observed 

.    O'Hara,  smiling  ;  **but  she  will  not  go,  you'll  see.     Every 

likes  power,  and  Mrs.  Elton  better  than  most  people." 

' '  Galbraith  is  an  obstinat^e  fellow,  and  he  can  be  stiff  enough 

hen  he  takes  the  notion  ;  but  Mrs.  Elton  is  too  many  for  him," 

ughed  Mr.  O'Hara.     *'  In  this  instance  the  grey  mare  is  deci- 

the  better  horse.     Now,  though  a  man  may  submit  to  the 

of  his  wife,  as  I  do  to  your  moUier,  he  never  likes  to  be  ruled 

y  a  mother-in-law." 

^*  She  seems  very  fond  of  the  little  boys,"  remarked  Miss 
rgie.  "  I  declare  I  could  cry  when  I  meet  them  walking  with 
^lieir  father, — ^handsome,  little  dark-eyed  fellows,  like  steps  of 
stairs." 

**  I'll  bet  you  six  pair  of  gloves,  Georgie,  that  he  gives  them  a 
KKiother  before  the  year's  out.     Will  you  take  me  1" 

**  No,  John !"  **  No,  master  I"  from  Georgie  and  Mrs.  O'Hara, 
5ai  a  breath.  ^'His  heart  is  in  the  tomb,"  added  the  first  lady. 
^*  He  has  had  enough  of  matrimony,"  said  the  second. 

**  Your  amat  and  mother  reason  differently,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara 
%o  his  daughters.     "  Aunt  Georgie  thinks  very  well  of  mankind 
^ut  your  mother  believes  that  one  trial  of  matrimony  might  be 
enough  fDr  anybody.     Well,  if  I  die  first,  she  won't  give  you 
^yiother  father,  my  dears ;  that's  one  comfort !" 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  John !"  said  Mrs.  O'Hara,  energetically. 
**  I'll  offer   Kate   to   Galbraith :    she  would  make  a  buxom 
"^icaress." 

^^  Thank  you,  papa,"  replied  Miss  Kate,  with   as  scornful  a 
grimace  as  her  good-humoured  &ce  was  capable  of. 

*'  He  spends  most  of  his  time  at  Finn  Hill,"  observed  quiet 
Carrie,  who  had  not  yet  given  her  oplnioii. 


^ety  tix^^^^ve  C»»^«  ^^4  <3^  J^J*  *«^  ^V  1 
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'*  And  you  haye  it,  Lucy ;  but  I  thought-^at  least,  I  have  been 
60  presumptuous  as  to  bope  that  you  are  becoming  more  my  pro- 
perty than  that  of  the  parish/' 

Insensibly  to  both,  their  intercourse  had  gradually  gained  a 
different  footing :  a  touch  of  the  old  tenderness  was  perceptible  in 
James's  manner,  awaking  strange  thrills  in  Lucy's  sleeping  heart. 
She  had  made  no  response  whatever  as  yet,  but  she  did  not  check 
him  :  she  felt  as  one  does  who  hears  again,  after  long  years,  a  once- 
loved,  but  almost  forgotten  song. 

She  did  not  reply  to  his  last  question,  and  he  repeated  it. 

"  Are  you  now,  or  will  you  ever  be  my  property,  Lucy  V* 

The  thrill  in  his  musical  voice  made  her  colour  heighten ;  but 
she  kept  her  face  turned  from  him,  until  he  gently  obliged  her  to 
pause  and  lean  against  the  rustic  paling  of  the  little  bridge,  halfway 
between  the  village  and  Finn-Hill  gate.  He  then  placed  himself 
opposite  her — close  enough  to  prevent  her  escape ;  to  secure  her 
hand  when  it  so  pleased  him,  and  to  note  every  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

She  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  yet  more 
difficult  to  answer  his  question.  But  persistent  as  ever  was  her 
hero, — as  bent  on  having  his  own  way — as  unwilling  to  believe 
that  Lucy  could  deny  him  anything. 

"  Your  property,  James  ?  Have  you  ever  found  me  backward 
in  working  for  you  ?"  inquired  she,  without  looking  up. 

"  Never,  dear  Lucy,  never !  Yet  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I 
have  been  indebted  to  your  charity  and  benevolence  hundreds  on 
hundreds  of  times  ;  but  I  don't  want  that,  now  :  I  want  your  love. 
The  Vicarage  is  very  lonely,  and  my  heart  is  lonely  and  empty 
too." 

He  drew  off  her  loose,  thick  glove,  and  clasped  her  right  hand 
between  both  his  own.  It  was  a  damp,  cold  hand  :  the  emotions 
8he  was  undergoing  tended  to  make  it  so. 

''  No  answer,  Lucy  1"  said  he  at  length,  sinking  his  voice  to  its 
most  passionate  and  dulcet  tones.  ''  No  answer  whatever  1  Not 
even  a  look  ?  I  am  presumptuous,  and  I  covet  an  extravagant 
prize ;  yet  still,  I  deserve  some  answer." 

Leaning  against  the  rail  before  her,  he  raised  his  clear  eyes  with 
their  curly  fringes  to  her  face,  intent  on  reading  her  eyes.  Eyes 
like  his  are  not  apt  to  encounter  many  frowns  from  the  time  they 
first  open  on  a  troublesome  world,  until  some  tender  hand  closes 
them  at  last. 

Lucy,  at  any  rate,  met  them  with  a  fednt  smile,  and  an  added 
tinge  of  colour,  though  she  raised  her  free  hand  to  brush  away  a 
tear. 

''Dear  James/'  said  she,  sbwly,  ''I  do  not  say  'no/  bat 
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neither  do  I  say  '  yee/  If,  three  months  hence,  you  stQl  wish  to 
ask  me  that  question,  ask  it,  and  you  shall  have  an  explicit  answer. 
But  until  then  we  are  brother  and  sister,  as  we  have  been  for  the 
last  nine  years.    Remember,  brother  and  sister — nothing  more.'* 

The  tone  in  which  she  said  these  words  impressed  James  pain^ 
fully :  he  had  a  suspicion  that  she  was  looking  l)ack  to  a  time  when 
they  were  much  more  than  brother  and  sister  to  one  another. 
Would  she,  when  they  again  spoke  on  the  subject,  refer  to  that  old 
time ;  for  since  he  had  begun  once  more  to  love  her,  he  had  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  remembrance  that  they  had  been  lovers,  and  that, 
in  his  sudden  passion  for  Fenella,  he  had  given  her  up  Avithout  a 
thought.  He  had  injured  her — would  she  reproach  him  for  it ! 
*'  Not  likely,"  he  reasoned  ;  "  yet  the  tone  in  which  she  said,  '  Let 
us  be  brother  and  sister  as  we  have  been  for  the  last  nine  years,* 
seemed  to  argue  that  she  had  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  what  he 
had  so  long  forgotten."  No  !  His  generous,  patient  Lucy  would 
not  blame  him — he  need  fear  no  reproaches  from  her  gentle 
lips. 

He  obeyed  her,  and  for  three  months  he  said  no  word  of  the 
new  feelings  with  which  he  was  beginning  to  regard  her :  if  his  eyes 
expressed  them  sometimes,  he  held  that  she  ought  to  excuse  hinu 
He  did  not  think  of  his  dead  Fenella  very  often  at  this  period :  in 
truth,  Lucy  gave  her  memory  more  frequent  and  tender  thoughts 
than  he.  Her  constant  heart  was  much  perplexed  by  the  sudden 
revival  of  his  old  love  for  herself :  and  while  she  could  not  help 
basking  in  its  genial  rays,  she  felt  utterly  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing his  versatile  nature. 

James  was  really  in  love  once  more !  Other  people  saw  in 
Lucy  a  graceful,  ladylike  woman,  with  an  intellectual,  but  rather 
faded  face ;  he  saw  her  beautiful  and  charming^  glorified  by  his  new 
devotion. 

It  was  a  year  and  two  months  since  Fenella's  death.  Spring 
was  come,  filled  with  happy,  mirthful  sounds,  and  fresh  odours  of 
larch  and  fir,  hawthorn  and  laburnum.  Bees  hummed  all  the  fore- 
noon in  sycamore  tassels,  and  heavy  beetles  swept  by  each  evening 
with  a  harp-like  sound.  James  and  Lucy  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  avenue,  as  they  did  at  the  commencement  of  this  history ; 
they  were  to  be  married  on  the  morrow.  James  looked  very  happy, 
even  buoyant,  as  if  never  a  grief  had  clouded,  or  could  cloud  his 
existence  :  he  pressed  his  companion's  slender  arm  closer  to  him,  and 
looked  down  on  her  calm  face  with  exulting  happiness. 

Lucy's  happiness  was  something  different :  she  loved  James 
very  deeply,  and  was  grateful  to  God  for  her  present  joy  ;  but  she 
could  not  forget  past  years.  The  rapture  and  glory  of  her  youthfol 
love  had  vanished  :  ijie  fire  was,  indeed,  rekindled,  and  would  bum 
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dearly  and  steadily  to  her  life's  end ;  but  where  were  the  ardent, 
iea|nng  flames,  so  beautiful  in  former  days  ? 

Her  desire  was  come — why,  then,  was  it  not  altogether  a  ''  tree- 
sf  li£d  1"  Why  could  she  not  rejoice  as  passionately  as  she  once  had 
jiieved  1  Probably  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  her  temperament 
done ;  but  we  opine  that  there  are  many  more  than  Lucy  in  this 
irorld  to  whom  joy  and  success  came  too  late.  James  would  be 
x>yisih  and  ardent  when  his  hair  was  grey.  As  she  glanced  in  hi& 
doudless  face,  she  mentally  prayed  that  she  might  not  sadden  him, 
oat  that  his  gay  nature  might  be  able  to  brighten  hers. 

They  went  into  the  book-room  to  see  what  the  boys  were  doing, 
Kud  there  Hannah  caught  them,  and  insisted  on  trying  on  the 
wedding  dress,  which  was  just  completed.  The  old  woman  was  in 
pttfect  delight :  at  last  her  cherish^  vision  was  to  be  realised. 

She  returned  with  Lucy  to  the  book.room,  to  hear  what  James 
thought  of  her  appearance  in  the  dress. 

'*  Now,  Master  James,  look  at  her  I"  cried  she.  '^  Is  she  bonnie 
r  no  ?    What  is  she  like,  sir  1" 

'*  A  death's  head,"  interrupted  the  bride;  ''  I  wanted  a  sensible 
m^  sUk  that  I  could  have  worn  on  Sundays ;  but  you  are  a  real 
Yant,  Hannah." 

"  You  choose  well,  Hannah,"  said  James ;  *'  for  she  looks  like  a 
towdrop,  or  a  white  lily — no  other  dress  would  suit  her  so  well ; 
^^  is  a  fair  lily,  pure  as  snow." 

She  felt  his  gaze,  and  her  pale  face  coloured  a  little. 

^  You  and  Hannah  flatter  me,  but  the  mirror  tells  truth,"  said 
cie,  turning  to  the  queer  old  glass  between  the  windows. 

The  boys  were  staring  at  her  with  open-mouthed  admiration, 
od  little  Claude  coming  close  to  her,  lisped,  ''Oo  very  pretty, 

U)0." 

"Of  course  she's  pretty! — Loo's  always  pretty  !"  cried  her 
aithfiil  knight,   Gerald.     She  laughed,  and  catching  up  Claude 
lugged  him  to  her  breast,  covering  his  rosy  cheeks  and  fair  curia 
rith  kisses. 

**  Troth,  Miss  Lucy,  you'd  try  the  patience  of  Job  himsel',. 
ddng  up  the  wean  to  crumple  an'  crush  your  wedding  dress.  I 
Lve  yoil  up,  miss  I"  and  Hannah  departed  in  dignified  anger,  carry, 
ig  the  wreath  and  veil  with  her  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  Since  Claude  has  already  crushed  the  dress,  I  suppose  there's: 
3  harm  in  my  doing  so,"  cried  James,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  and 
Asping  her  tight.  "  We  are  happy,  my  own  Lucy !  are  we  not  1" 
e  whispered. 

A  shout  from  Gerald  and  Lucy  interrupted  her  reply.  Mrs. 
itsEpauick  had  set  them  to  arrange  the  book.room,  by  way  of 
bring  their  superabundant  energy  some  harmless  exercise,  and 
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they  had  pushed  out  the  piano  from  the  wall,  and  were  brorimiK   ^^ 
the  carpet  behind  it.     In  so  doing  they  discovered  the  wide 
between  the  wainscot  and  the  wall,  and  Qerald,  thrusting  his 
down  to  find  out  its  depth,  drew  folrth  the  old  sheet  of  music,  wl 
Lucy  had  dropped  there  nine  years  previously. 

*'  Look  what  has  fedlen  into  the  crack,'*  exclaimed  he,  hoi 


the  song  before  her.  At  sight  of  the  damp,  blue,  mouldy  oover 
the  memories  of  that  time  swept  over  her  like  a  flood,  and  she  ooul< 
not  refrain  from  starting  in  James's  arms. 

Quickly  freeing  herself  from  his  hold,  she  leaned  against 
piano  and  bent  over  the  music,  under  the  pretence  of  examining 
more  minutely,  but  in  reality  that  she  might  conceal  the  emotiotato;:: 
she  could  not  quite  control. 

But  James  observed  her  agitation,  and  was  infinitely  puzzli 
thereby. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with  you,  Lucy  1    You  tremble  < 
and  your  very  lips  are  pale.     Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?'* 

''  Tes,  a  species  of  ghost,'*  she  replied,  trying  to  speak  lightljr^ . 

He  took  the  music  out  of  her  hand. 

''What  is  thisi    The  first  duet  you  and  I  ever  learned r 
brought  it  from  Dublin  my  first  vacation.     '  Our  effort  of  genii 
you  called  it,  because  we  sang  those  runs  so  well.     It  was  los^j 
continued  he,  proceeding  with  the  recollections  evoked  by  sight 
the  song — ''  it  was  lost  one  day  when — ^herebe  paused  slightly,  aja.<I 
resumed  in  a  graver  tone — "  when  Fenella  and  I  had  been  singing 
it :  but  what  is  there  in  all  that,  my  darling  Lucy,  to  agitate  jroxa 
so  strangely  1    Do  you  know  more  about  the  song  than  I !     Con&^y 
tell  me." 

''  No,  no,  James !  what  nonsense !     Here,  lay  it  by  in  this  port^ 
folio.    We  won't  sing  it,  again — we'll  get  new  songs,"  -and 
laughed,  this  time  more  naturally. 

*'  Perplexing  Lucy !     You  excite  my  curiosity,  and  then  refai 
to  gratify  it.     I  shall  not  resign  this  song  to  oblivion  until  I  kno"^ 
all  about  it.   Come,  confess  what  recollection  is  connected  vrith  it. 

"I don't  wish  to  confess,  James:  it  is  something  trivial— o^ 
worth  speaking  of.'*  ^ 

**  Tell  me !"  pleaded  he,  with  his  coaxing,  provoking  air—**  ^ 
don't  like  to  be  disappointed  and  vexed." 

''  Do  not  be  a  tyrant,  dear  James.     Let  it  rest !     Let  it  r80^  ' 
What  do  we  want  with  ghosts  to-day  t" 

James'  arm  stole  round  her  waist,  but  he  Had  no  idea  of  yieldiOfiF* 

"  Tell  me, "  whispered  he,  close  to  her  ear.  He  was  as  peraista**** 
not  to  say  obstinate,  as  in  his  youngest  days. 

*'  Well,  James,  I  don't  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  suppose  I 
I  cannot  help  obeying  you  when  you  look  like  that.** 
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"  You  can't  help  obeying  me,  Lucyl"  cried  he,  laughing — **a 
very  good  omen  for  our  future  concord !  Pray,  how  did  I  look  just 
then  ?     It  is  most  important  I  should  know." 

"  You  had  a  provoking  smile  in  your  eyes,  and  your  mouth  was 
graver:  you  looked  as  you  did  years  ago  when  you  used  to  ask  me 
hard  questions  out  of  your  college  books.  Qerald  and  Cecil,  nui 
away  for  a  little,  my  dears :  I  have  somethincr  to  say  to  papa." 

''  The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  James,  is  not  to  my  advan* 
tage,  and  it  may  pain  you ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  just  as  well  that  your 
extravagant  ideas  of  my  perfection  should  be  moderated.  I  was 
madly  jealous  of  your  love  for  Fenella.  Poor  Fenella!  Dear 
Fenella  I  She  is  immeasurably  happier  even  than  we,  else  I  should 
have  no  heart  to  speak  of  her  to-day,  or  tell  this  tale.  I  am  taking 
her  old  place,  but  she  has  a  better  place  now." 

She  paused  as  if  to  steady  her  voice,  and  then  went  on  rapidly. 

**  I  could  not  endure  to  hear  you  sing  together,  and  the  day  you 
began  to  teach  her  that  song  I  was  mad  with  my  wicked  jealousy, 
flo  mad  that  I  waited  until  you  left  the  room,  and  then  I  thrust  the 
music  down  that  crevice,  intending  that  you  should  never  sing  it 
more ;  and  when  you  came  back  and  asked  me  had  I  seen  it,  I  said 
^  no.'     There !  it  has  not  taken  long  to  tell." 

"  My  poor  Lucy  !"  cried  he  passionately,  **  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  ?  I  was  a  blind,  selfish,  fickle  wretch  !  I  should  have  ,suffered, 
not  you,  for  I  was  much  the  most  in  fault  that  day — indeed,  you 
you  were  not  to  blame." 

"  Oh,  James  !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him  in  astonishment ; 
**  you,  a  clergyman,  will  not  call  falsehood  no  sin !" 

She  looked  down  again  as  quickly  on  the  blue  mouldy  song. 
The  clergyman  was  lost  in  the  man  at  that  moment.  Now  that  he 
loved  Lucy  it  was  absolutely  delicious  to  him  to  hear  that  she  had 
been  jealous  for  his  sake — so  jealous  as  to  conmiit  a  fault  the  most 
abhorrent  to  her  severe  code  of  right.  How  oould  he  blame  her 
since  her  confession  was  the  most  intoxicating  incense  to  his  self- 
love  ?  The  mention  of  Fenella,  which  might  have  troubled  a  deeper 
nature,  and  from  which  Lucy  had  shrunk,  until  absolutely  forced 
into  her  confession,  hardly  impressed  him  at  all.  He  was  thinking 
only  of  Lucy— of  her  love  for  him— of  what  she  would  be  to  him 
to-morrow,  and  for  ever.  His  thoughts  were  so  legibly  written  on 
his  face,  that  she  looked  down,  half-pleased,  half-pained,  and 
wholly  confused. 

At  this  juncture  he  caught  her  to  his  breast,  and  she  said,  be- 
tween laughing  and  crying,  *'  There,  James,  you  know  at  last  what 
you  hold  in  your  arms." 

*•  Yes,"  replied  he,  in  a  low  tone — "  yes  !  I  know  very  well 
what  I  hold  in  my  arms  1" 
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THE  MOORISH  PHYSICIAN'S  PAKCHMENT. 

One  trayeller  speaking  of  Spanish  inns,  vows  that  they  are 
lential  dens  in  which  infamous  impostors  assume  the  title  of 
furnishing  the  guests  with  vermin  and  smoke,  mingled  with 
•odours  of  rancid  oil,  onions,  and  garlic.     The  experience  of  anoth* 
adds  that  such  innkeepers  at  times  devoured  their  guests  instead 
feeding  them,  and  a  tourist,  who  very  recently  visited  the 
•declares  the  absolute  necessity^of  carrying  about  one's  own  bed, 
less  you  are  strong-minded  enough  to  ''seek"  repose  on  a 
matrass,  covered  with  a  greasier  woollen  coverlet,  which  is  cl 
-every  spring. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  things  were  not  better,  but  a  good  d( 
worse,  and  the  inns,  as  one  may  read  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  wc 
simply  large  caravanseries  as  still  existing  in  Turkey  and  the 
in  general — the  upper  stories  of  such  consisting  of  a  spacious  loft 
partitioned  off  with  small  cabins  or  stalls,  honoured  with  the 
of  sleeping   apartments,    whilst  underneath,    horses  and  muL^ 
•drivers,  cooks,  and  beggars,  kicked,  plunged,  struggled,  cursed 
whined  in  dreadful  chaos  through  the  long  sultry  nights. 

Into  an  inn  of  this  kind  it  was  that  Jose  de  Fuez  D'. 
an  Asturian  Hidalgo,  or  Esquire,  and  graduate  doctor  of 
manca,  chanced  to  arrive  one  evening,  possessing  beyond  thi 
titles,  absolutely  nothing,  except  the  well-worn  clothes  on  his 
some  twenty  reals  in  silver,  and  an  unbounded  opinion  of  his  o^ 
merits.  Although  he  had  not  seen  more  than  thirty  summe^"^' 
Seimar  Jose  had  tried  his  slender,  well-preserved  hands  at  a  gp^^^^*^ 
many  things  in  the  course  of  his  life  without  discovering,  hitherfc^^* 
the  art  of  acquiring  the  goods  and  riches  of  this  world,  wl 
according  to  Ms  own  estimation,  he  deserved  beyond  all  o1 
mortals.  And  so,  after  a  fruitless  effort  to  live  on  his  wits,  or 
substance  of  his  fellow-students  at  the  far-famed  university 
Salamanca,  he  resolved  upon  returning  to  Leon,  hoping  to 
scope  for  his  unappreciated  talents,  and  all  things  needful  in 
establishment  of  Count  Don  Alonzo  Mendez,  a  distant,  but  rath' 
patronising  relative,  who  then  owned  one  of  the  finest  estates 
tween  Zaro  and  Zamora.  But  the  very  first  question  he  put  to 
Posadero,  or  innkeeper,  shattered  this  veritable  Chateau  d'EspagiCJ^-' 

**  Don  Alonzo,  dead  !*'  he  echoed,  in  consternation  at  the  diias^^^^ 
trous  news. 

*'Dead,  indeed,  Sennar,  and  buried,  too,"   added  mine  hos4>  ^ 
^^  splendidly  buried  as  befitted  a  man  of  his  rank  and  honours." 
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'*But  the  estate— the  castle  is,  of  ooorse,  inhabited  by  his 
8  V*  {altered  poor  Sennar  Joee. 

'•  Well,  the  sole  heir  is  a  nephew,  a  gay  young  gallant,  who 
already  given  a  commission  to  Perez  Cavsdlos,  the  notary  of 
elles,  to  sell  the  domain ;  and  unless  I  mistake,  it  will  be 
sked  down  to  the  new  owner  to-morrow,  sennar." 
Now  Doctor  Jose  reflected  that  this  rich  young  noble  might 
ire  officials  or  attendants  of  all  kinds,  ^d,  probably,  give  him 
chance  of  some  snug  little  post,  and,  consequently  told  mine 
he  would  honour  the  Posada  till  the  day  after  the  sale. 
rhe  Posadero  was,  of  course,  quite  content  to  entertain  even  so 
ible  a  traveller,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  better 
r,  or  a  more  comfortable  night's  lodging  could  not  be  found  in 
provinces,  specially  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  the  room 
^ed  to  the  new  arrival. 

''  Certes,"  thought  the  poor  doctor, ''  there  is  no  lack  of  air  at 
rate,"  as  he  espied  an  extensive  and  unobstructed  view  of  a 
ring  sunset  sky  through  the  paneless  casement.  The  furniture 
isted  of  a  shabby  bare  bedstead  and  thin  paliasse,  a  cane  stool, 
a  ricketty  table,  whilst  sundry  holes  and  crevices  in  the  walls 
died  the  place  of  chests  or  cupboards,  most  of  which  being 
red  with  rags,  stonepots,  and  phials,  and,  to  Jose's  great  surprise, 
1  books  and  manuscripts  to  boot.  But  mine  host  informed  him 
)  these  things  had  once  belonged  to  an  old  physician,  who  had 
bited  the  room  for  a  considerable  time,  devoting  his  leisure 
xt  studying,  writing,  and  the  distillation  of  sundry  wonderfal 
MS  which  he  brought  with  him,  till  certain  tokens  betraying  him 
e  a  Moor,  and  the  royal  decree  enforcing  the  banishment  of  the 
re  race  from  Spain,  rendered  it  advisable  for  the  old  man  to 
\  his  departure  from  the  Posada  one  fine  night,  minus  his  goods 
chattels,  the  afore-mentioned  books,  MSS.,  and  phials. 
Fhis  had  been  an  important  day  for  Jose  D 'Alcantara,  and 
TL  he  found  himself  alone  at  last,  all  the  events  of  his  life  came 
Kling  in  vividly-coloured  succession  before  his  mind's  eye. 
'*  Have  I  not  laboured  and  done  my  best  all  my  life  1  yet  some 
lent  always  occurred,  dashing  away  my  hopes,  and  rendering 
tihe  very  slave  of  circumstances,"  was  his  disappointed  reflection. 
ow  happy  were  the  man  who,  following  his  own  fancy,  could 
Id  circumstances  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  be  himself  the 
ier  of  his  destiny,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  obey  others,  and 
)e  his  course  as  events  permit !  Reflections  of  this  kind  seldom 
i  to  put  a  man  in  good  humour,  nor  are  they  in  themselves 
active ;  so  Jose,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  them,  took  up  one  of  the 
la  left  by  the  Moorish  physician.  It  was  a  not  very  lucid 
cription  of  the  Universe,  in  Latin  ;  so  after  turning  over  a  few 
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>ves  he  took  up  another,  which  contained  an  exposition  of 
cult  sciences ;  and,  finally,  a  third|  which  prored  to  be  a  treat! 
I  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Evidently  the  old  Moorish  gentleman  was  an  alchemist, 
>erhaps,  a  necromant,  for  in  those  days  numbers  of  people  in  f 
aye,  and  in  England,  too,  employed  their  lives  in  studying  how 
invisible  powers  and  agencies  might  be  made  subservient  to  t 
will  of  mankind. 

But  Sennar  Jose's  curiosity  was  aroused,  to  no  small  extent, 
examining  some  of  the  MS.  containing  manyfold  but  vague 
tions  for  transmuting  metals,  he  came  on  a  roll  of  well-worn 
ment,  thrust  into  a  rusty  tin  case,  the  very  first  lines  of  whx 
caught  his  fancy  wonderfully. 

Here  were  magical  unfailing  receipts  for  working  miracleSi 
for  instance,  rendering  oneself  invisible,    assuming  a  variety 
shapes  at  pleasure,  travelling  great  distances  in  a  minimum  of  tioci. 
Kext  came  a  paragraph  headed.  How  to  make  one's  own  will  1a 
and  obtain  all  one's  wishes. 

The  graduate  of  Salamanca  actually  leapt  for  joy.     By 
Pedro  D'Alcantara,  if  the  receipt  is  any  good,  I  am  the  most 
blessed  of  mortals,  and  desire  nothing  further.      "  One's  own  will 
to  be  law !  why  that's  the  very  perfection  of  earthly  happiness,  pro- 
vided it  may  be  obtained  without  damage  to  the  soul." 

Carefully  perusing  the  contents  of  the  parchment,  he  found  no 
trace  of  anything  considered  contrary  either  to  religious  or  moiBl 
laws ;  nothing  being  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  this  glorious 
faculty|than  simply  to  utter  a  request  for  the  coveted  object,  pover^ 
or  virtue  just  before  retiring  to  rest,  having  previously  swalloifod 
the  contents  of  a  small  phial,  which  was  to  be  found  at  the  bottoiv 
of  the  tin  case. 

Jose  took  the  phial,  uncorked  it,  and  found  that  it  contained 
dark-looking  fluid  of  a  strong  but  fragrant  smell.     He  hesitated 
moment,  however ;  not  that  he  in  the  least  doubted  the  efficit 
of  the  formula,    or    of   the    liquid  contained  in   the   phial,  ' 
in  this  respect   of   credulity   in    the  marvellous,    he   was  qr 
on  the  level  of  the  times  he  lived  in ;  but  he  simply  wantef^ 
be  certain  that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  and  therefore  read  ove 
heading  of  the  paragraph  once  more,  and  found  a  post^icript,  ^ 
had  hitherto  entirely  escaped  his  attention : — 

*'  The  limitation  of  human  power  is  a  barrier  ereated  by  7 
provideuce  to  save  us  from  the  consequcQces  of  our  own  follj 

**  Aye,  aye,"  said  Jose,  smiliug  incredulously,  the  old  pi 
is  like  all  of  his  stamp,  given  to  dress  up  everything  wit 
common-places.     But  just  now  I  cau  dispense  with  his  wJ 
and  intend  to  carry  out  his  prescription  to  the  letter.     W 
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I  pat  the  phial  to  his  lips,  uttered  the  prescribed  formiilay 
Eeurt  asleep. 

had  not  the  least  notion  how  long  he  had  slept  when  the 
began  to  find  its  way  through  a  wide  chink  in  the  wall, 
ling  some  difficulty  in  arousing  himself,  remaiiied  for  some 
iiat  sort  of  half-dreamy  state,  which  so  pleasantly  proceeds 
ODSciousness.  By  degrees,  as  his  ideas  became  clearer,  the 
the  parchment  and  the  empty  phial  recalled  the  events  of 
)ding  day.  Not  perceiving  any  apparent  change  in  himself 
noundings,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Moorish 
1  had  been  like  so  many  of  his  trade,  a  ''  Quack,"  and  the 
ion  simply  a  ''sell." 

is  all  a  miserable  deception,  then !"  groaned  Br*  Jose. 
\  awake  again  in  this  wretched  garret,  with  my  old  clothes 
e,  and  my  purse  as  empty  as  a  coxcomb's  brain,  and  Heaven 

wished  it  well-fiUed  when  I  went  to  sleep."  Here  he 
For  glancing  in  that  direction  he  spied  the  very  purse  in 
,  peeping  from  the  pocket  of  his  threadbare  doublet,  stuffed 
f  gold  dollars  that  it  seemed  ready  to  burst  open.  He 
out  of  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes,  caught  hold  of  the  purse, 
he  contents  on  it.  They  were  in  truth  gold  dollars,  more 
ars  than  he  had  ever  possessed — marivedts  I    The  prescrip. 

no  humbug,  then,  and  he  possessed  the  power  of  realising 
ishes. 

ktient  to  make  a  second  trial,  he  forthwith  wished  his  garret 
e  transformed  into  a  splendidly  .furnished  saloon,  and  his 
>  one  of  costly  velvet,  trimmed  with  satin.  No  sooner 
1  done.  He  next  demanded  a  breakfeist  fit  for  a  bishop, 
J  pages,  dressed  in  velvet  and  gold.  A  tempting  repast 
bre  him.  The  Moorish  pages,  sumptuously  attired,  entered 
le  and  chocolate.  Having  perfectly  satisfied  his  mind  as 
>tency  of  his  wishes,  he  rushed  into  the  oi>en  air  in  a  perfect 

)fjoy. 

\  in  a  few  moments  the  penniless  wanderer  became  richer 
9  richest,  more  powerful  than  the  mightiest ;  in  fEU^t,  he 
whatever  he  pleased.  What  an  infinity  these  few  wcrda 
1,  and  how  much  more  bad  he  not  risen  in  his  own  estima- 
^t  seemed  a  king,  or  emperor,  or  even  the  Pope,  compared 
Were  they  not  all  bound  by  the  common  laws  of  nature 
ibility,  whereas  his  will  was  only  bounded  by  his  fancy  ? 
piece  of  good  luck  the  old  Moor's  parchment  had  not  fallen 
)rant  hands,  who  might  have  converted  the  precious  talents 

irse! 

f  were  safe  with  him,  a  Spanish  Hidalgo,  who  knew  how 
his  desires,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  un- 
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imerous  regular  billets  of  felled  trees.  Don  Jose  very  soon 
Rolved  that,  once  the  estate  belonged  to  him,  he  would  set  up  a 
mplete  system  of  charcoal  burning,  and  thus  combine  the  useful 
td  picturesque.  As  to  the  meadows,  he  observed  the  irrigation  not 
all  welLmanaged,^and  was  deep  in  calculations  on  the  score  of  the 
oet  extensive  improvements,  when  he  came  upon  the  rich  and  well- 
id*oat  vineyards,  which  evidently  surpassed  his  expectations.  But 
bum  of  the  noble  old  avenue  brought  to  sight  cornfields  which  he 
emed  would  make  by  far  better  meadows,  whilst  some  waste 
lathergrown  patches  close  by  could  easily  be  converted  into  ex- 
Uent  cornfields.  By  this  time  he  was  so  deep  in  plans  and  calca- 
tions  concerning  his  future  estate  that  he  did  not  perceive  he  was 
Uowed,  till  a  loud,  and  rather  uncivil  demand,  *^  Who  had  given 
m.  leave  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  Mendez?"  recalled  his 
xnbling  senses. 

Taming  round,  he  saw  it  proceeded  from  a  young  nobleman, 
ilendidly  dressed  and  mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  Andalusian 
nrae,  chafing  and  curvetting  under  his  rider's  imperious  restraint. 
on  Jose,  instead  of  replying,  merely  measured  the  young  man 
3in  head  to  foot,  as  he  curtly  repeated  the  same  question. 

**  The  Doctor  of  Salamanca,**  slowly  replied  Don  Jose,  with  a 
»iiBcious  superiority  in  tone  and  gesture.  ''  And  pray,  young  sir^ 
Qoe  when  is  it  necessary  to  get  leave  to  walk  over  an  ownerless 
itater* 

Who  says  it  hasnotan  owner,"  replied  the  cavalier. 
Surely  so,"  returned  Don  Jose,  **  when  Perez,  the  Notary  of 
eczelles,  has  orders  to  sell  it  publicly  to.day." 

**  And  are  you  going  to  buy  it  1" 

'*  Just  so." 

**  Do  you  know  the  probable  price  J" 

•*ril  soon  learn  that." 
What  do  you  say  to  400,000  gold  dollars. 
By  San  Pedro,  is  that  all,  why  the  estate  is  worth  more.'' 

The  young  nobleman  burst  into  a  jeering  laugh. 

'*  C^tes,  you  are  a  wealthy  purchaser,  travelling  on  foot  despita 
is  heavy  purse  1" 

^  Merely  my  habit,"  replied  Don  Jose,  condescendingly. 

''Far  too  modest,  my  good  sir,"  returned  the  cavsdier;  ''my 
ilfreyy  for  instance,  would  be  twice  as  agreeable.*' 

''Do  you  think  so,"  said  Don  Jose,  rather  ironically,  as  a 
idden  thought  struck  him. 

''  1  really  have  half  a  mind  to  dismount  and  offer  you  my  good 
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''Then  your  wish  may  be  easily  accomplished,  for  I  wish  you 
bould  dismount  instantly.*' 
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Hardly  were  these  words  uttered  when  the  pal  fry  reared  an< 
flung  his  rider  on  the  sod. 

"  You  frightened  my  horse,"  cried  the  cavalier,  jumping  to 
feet,  pale  with  rage. 

**  Calm  yourself,  I  only  assisted  you  to  accomplish  your  o 
wish,*'  quietly  resumed  the  doctor,- seizing  the  palfrey's  reins, 
preparing  to  mount. 

**  Back,  fellow  !"  cried  the  cavalier,  raising  his  whip.     But  t' 
hot  blood  rushed  over  Don  Jose's  face. 

"  You  forget  that  you  speak  to  a  Hidalgo,  carrying  a  sword  1 
yourself." 

**  Show  how  you  can  use  it,  then !"  hissed  the  cavalier,  drawS^szxg^ 
his  own." 

Under  other   circumstances  the   good  doctor^s  common  se 
would  have  urged  him  to  make  and  require  an  apology ;  but 
young  stranger's  words  had  wounded  him  to  the  quick,  and 
certainty  of  having  nothing  to  fear  rendered  him  unusually  coixz^^u 
geous.     Being  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  this  overbearing  yo^LXXig 
noble  wanted  a  wholesome  lesson,  he  considered  it  almost  a  kin<i- 
ness  to  wish  him  a  wound  sufficient  to  punish  his  presumption. 

The  wish  was  instantly  gratified,  for  with  a  loud  cry  of  paia  tilie 
cavalier  dropped  his  sword,  and  Don  Jose,   quite  certain  of    the 
"wound  not  being  dangerous,  took  no  sort  of  trouble,  but  politely 
informed  his  adversary  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  caused  him  axiy 
inconvenience,  adding  that  he  bore  no  further  enmity,  in  proof  of 
"which  he  would  accept  his  previous  oflFer  to  take  his  palfrey.  Suiting 
action  to  words,  he  saluted  the  prostrate  noble  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  mounted  his  good  horse,  and  rode  away. 

The  incident  only  increased  Don  Jose's  self-confidence,  and 
made  him  feel  quite  proud  of  his  gallantry  and  prowess.  Finding 
that  there  existed  no  effectual  obstacle  to  his  will,  that  he  coul<] 
easily  vanquish  all  opposition,  and  turn  every  one's  pride  he  h^ 
become  so  accustomed  to  his  omnipotence,  that  it  scarce  surprised 
nim.  In  fact,  he  could  not  comprehend  how  anyone  dared  oppo^^ 
him,  and  ill-brooked  such  audacity,  which  he  proved  by  running  * 
poor  muleteer  through  with  his  sword  for  not  getting  out  of  his  wfi^J 
quickly  enough.  Alas !  The  instinct  of  tyranny  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  noble  doctor's  heart. 

At  the  Notary's  office  he  behaved  more  like  a  victor  come  to 
take  possession  than  a  mere  purchaser.  But  his  wrath  became  u*^- 
bounded  when  this  person,  coolly  enough,  informed  him  that  the 
estate  of  Mendez  was  no  longer  for  sale. 

That  the  property,  for  the  improvement  of  which  he  hadalrea"/ 
made  such  admirable  plans,  should,  after  all,  be  without  his  reach 
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ade  him  positively  furious,  and  he  inquired  of  the  Notary,  in  the 
iuji^htiest  manner,  the  reason  of  this  new  decision. 

"Very  good  reasons,  sennar,'*  replied  the  Notary.  "Don 
inriquez,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  count,  has  just  inherited  two 
her  legacies,  and  is  determined  on  keeping  Mendez  in  con- 
quence." 

*'  Soh,*'  6Q«ered  Don  Jose,  ''no  matter  what  price  he  may  be 
feredy  he  won't  sell  it.    Are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ?" 

*'  He  told  me  so  this  morning." 

'*  Then  he  is  here.     He  just  rode  out  of  the  gates  awhile  ago/' 

Don  Jose  doubted  not  that  his  unknown  antagonist  was  no 
her  than  Don  Enriquez,  and  could  hardly  repress  an  exclamation 
annoyance.  The  Notary  replied  by  a  few  civil  speeches,  adding 
At  the  young  count  determined  on  keeping  Mendez,  as  it  afforded 
icellent  shooting  and  hunting,  which  he  meant  to  enjoy  in  the 
itumn. 

*'  The  deuce  !  I  should  have  put  that  out  of  his  power,"  mut- 
red  Don  Jose,  angrily ;  then  adding,  aloud.  ''  Surely  this  motive 
one  would  not  induce  him  to  refuse  every  offer." 

*'  He  likes  the  place,"  remarked  the  cautious  Notary,  pricking 
p  his  ears  at  Don  Jose's  big  talk ;  ''  and,  after  all,  it  is  well 
tuated,  and  has  great  advantages." 

*•  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Don  Jose,  tartly. 

**  There  are  woods,  fields,  gardens " 

*'  I  saw  them,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  growing  more  and  more 
>Tetous  of  possessing  them. 

**  Yes,  not  only  that,"  proceeded  the  Notary,  **  but  you  have  not 
et  seen  the  interior  of  the  mansion  since  the  late  count  had  it 
)leiididly  refitted.  There's  a  gallery  of  pictures — a  treasure  in  it« 
slfy  containing  specimens  by  the  best  masters." 

'*  Pictures,]'  repeated  Don  Jose ;  I  delight  in  pictures,  although 
erhaps,  I  prefer  statuary." 

*'  The  chateau  is  full  of  that,  too." 

'*  Is  it  possible  t    And  the  library  1" 

••  There  is  one  of  50,000  volumes,"  said  the  Notary,  well  used 

o  pufl^. 

Don  Jose  made  a  gesture  of  surprise.    Such  a  treasure,  such  a 

nine  of  intellectual  wealth  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  upstart 

bol,  a  gay  young  ignoramus. 

The  Notary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^  Sennar,  he  is  the  scion  of  a  noble  family." 

"  But,"  snarled  Don  Jose,  **  he  is  a  regular  scamp." 

**  Only  a  little  hot-tempered,  which  has  involved  him  into  a  few 

aSairs  of  honour  with  other  young  nobles,  but  in  the  end  not 
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rse  than  most  of  his  position,  and  then  he  owns  a  laige  estal 
^ery  large  estate." 

''  Ha,  I  see  1"  muttered  Don  Jose ;  ''  he  is  a  qnamlscnne  due" 
St.     I  ought  to  have  cured  him  by  cutting  off  his  annroid 
nd  rendered  a  service  to  humanity." 

During  a  moment's  pause  some  persons  were  heard  rushing  u] 
stairs,  the  door  burst  open,  and  a  servant  appeared,  pale  wi* 
terror. 

'*  What's  the  matter  V  exclaimed  the  Notary,  frightened  out  ^^f 

bis  wits. 

*'A  misfortune — a  terrible  misfortune!     Don  Enriquez  \u  ^    nj 
fought  a  duel." 

**Well."  • 

"  And  been  wounded." 

**  Dangerously." 

''  No,  but  when  attempting  to  pursue  his  opponent,  who  rode  ^z^fiT 
on  his  horse,  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  fell  on  the  road.'  * 

•'Was  he  found  there?" 

*'  Yes  ;  that  is,  the  wheel  of  a  crowded  waggon  passed  over  Iz^s 
right  arm,  cutting  the  hand  clean  off." 

"  San  Pedro,  how  dreadful !" 

"  Somo  people  lifted  him  up,"  continued  the  man,   '' 
brought  him  home." 

**  Then  he  may  be  saved  yet." 

•'  Alas,  no !  when  passing  through  the  courtyard  a  moment 
a  big  stone  fell  from  the  scaffolding  where  the  masons  are  at  woJ 
and  killed  the  wounded  on  the  spot." 

Had  a  flash  of  lightning  fallen,  the  consternation  could  not  Yijb^'"^^ 
been  greater.  Don  Jose  actually  screamed  aloud  with  terror  ^.^^^^ 
remorse.     This  was  all  his  doing,  and  the  thought  wrung  his 

''  It  cannot  be  true  !"  he  cried,  trying  to  disbelieve  the  fearf^ 
tidings ;  but  the  door  reopened,  and  scared-looking  servants  carri^ 
in  the  corpse  still  bleeding. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy  Doctor  of  Salamanca ; 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  so  such  misery.     He  made  a  gr^ 
effort  to  escape — a  violent  emotion  shook  his  frame  and  mind. 
sight  fled  from  his  reclining  head,  and  his  senses  vanished. 


In  the  garret  of  the  Posada,  on  the  scanty  paliasse  opposite 
open  window  through  which  the  morning  light  was  streami^::'' 
awoke  the  contrite  reformer. 

The  first  feelings  of  the  Doctor  of  Salamanca  were  joy 
gratitude.      The  terrible  vision  was   a  short,  but  painful  I 
The  draught  he  had  taken,  according  to  the  prescription  of  " 
*— ^ncian,  was  one  of  those  strong  narootics  imparting* 
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dxeams  the  vividness  of  actual  Ufa,  and  thus  what  he  had 

ifid  reality  proved  to  be  but  a  strangely-'disturbed  dream« 

kit  Don  Jose  was  quite  roused  now,  and  onoe  more  taking  up 

lid  parchmenty  found  several  passages  he  had  slipped  the  pre- 

1  evening,  aid  which  caused  him  to  shake  his  head  with 

cnfiil  conviction. 

To  be  able  to  do  as  one  pleases,  I  thought  hitherto  to  be  the 

acme  of  human  happiness,  not  considering  that  the  human 

if  left  unbridled,  leads  us  from  ambition  to  extravagance,  from 

to  tyranny,  and  finally,  to  cruelty  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 

;  and  certes,  the  old  Moor  was  but  too  well  justified  injasserting 

the  limitation  of  human  power  is  a  barrier  erected  by  Divine 

idence  to  save  us  from  the  curse  of  our  own  folly. 

)on  Jose,  once  more  simple  Doctor  Jose,  ended  a  long  and 

d  life  as  major-domo  of  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Mendez. 

H.  E.  D. 
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IMOGEN. 
Ad  Mortxm  Fidslis. 

The  fair  Fidele.    O  that  we  dared  write 
Such  motto  o*er  our  tomb,  when  we  shall  pass 
From  this  world  to  a  better.     Flesh  is  grass 

But  the  true  self  survives  the  grave's  dark  night, 

KtkA  thus  we  would  be  known.    Forgotten  quite 
The  transient  talents  which  approval  won, 
ATv^  passing  admiration.     Though  our  sun 

Sank  at  midday,  still  memory  should  be  bright. 

The  chaste  white  soul  that  nothing  can  allure 
From  virtue's  path  eAa^— bringeth  peace  at  last. 
That,  when  the  little  day  of  life  is  past 

Hakes  our  remembrance  deathless  to  endure, 

Makes  our  reward  among  the  angels  sure ;  \ 
Whatever  else  of  us  in  death  may  die 
This  dieth  not,  but  lives  eternally, 

Shrined  in  the  sweet  old  legend  **  BlessM  are  the  pure." 

'MaITKICB  DAYIStt 
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ERNESTINE. 

Thb  joyous  summer-time  is  dead. 

Ernestine! 
The  blossoms  and  the  birds  haye  fled, 
The  moaning  wind  and  sobbing  rain 
Chant  dirges  at  my  window-pane, 

Ernestine ! 

My  heart  is  heavy  in  my  breast, 

Ernestine  I 

I  have  a  grief  that  will  not  rest ; 

It  bums  within  my  soul  like  flame, 

And  sobbing  shudders  at  your  name, 

Ernestine ! 

There  is  a  shadow  on  the  floor, 

Ernestine  I 
It  haunts  my  path  for  evermore — 
A  fearful  shadow,  dark  and  long 
The  ghost  of  an  unburied  wrong, 

Ernestine ! 

There  is  a  spirit  in  the  room, 

Ernestine ! 
I  see  from  out  the  gathering  gloom, 
A  face  like  yours,  pale,  sad  and  fedr. 
Framed  in  rich  braids  of  soft  brown  hair, 

Ernestine! 

0  fetoe  reproachful,  patient,  meek 

Ernestine  I 

1  watch  it,  but  I  dare  not  speak— 
I  wronged  its  beauty,  and  I  know 
Tour  deep,  unutterable  woe, 

Ernestine ! 

Tet  I  am  punished  for  my  crime, 

Ernestine ! 

Leave  me,  O  leave  me  for  a  time ! 

Stand  not  within  my  darkened  room. 

Silently  pointing  to  the  tomb, 

Ernestine  I 

Though  in  the  days  of  long  ago 

Ernestine, 
I  loved  you  and  I  told  you  so, 
And  then  forsook  you  in  your  youth, 
To  mourn  for  blighted  hope  and  truth 

Ernestine! 
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Though  I  did  this,  are  you  to  come, 

Ernestine, 
Thus  white,  and  motionless,  and  dumb  1 
Are  you  to  be  for  ever  nigh. 
Haunting  my  footsteps  till  I  die, 

Ernestine? 

Avaunt,  away !  I  am  a  child, 

Ernestine ! 
To  tremble  at  such  fEincies  wild. 
The  Future  is  before  me  yet ; 
New  loves  await  me  ;  I'll  forget, 

Ernestine, 

Why  is  your  mournful  face  still  there, 

Ernestine  % 
What !  will  you  drive  me  to  despair  I 
Do  you  remain  to  make  me  mad  ! 
If  I  were  dead,  would  you  be  glad, 

Ernestine  1 

I  think  you  would !  Bevenge  is  sweet, 

Ernestine  I 
Your  wrongs  and  miseries  are  complete ; 
Back  from  my  path !  I  will  NOT  die ! 
Your  wrath  and  vengeance  I  defy,  , 

Ernestine  I 

Your  face  is  fading !  it  has  gone, 

Ernestine ! 
Silence  doth  reign ;  I  am  alone. 
Darkness  is  round  me,  deep  and  black- 
Light  !  give  me  light !  come  back,  come  back, 

Ernestine ! 

Come  back  O  pale  and  perfect  fetce ! 

Ernestine  I 
Come  back  O  airy  form  of  grace  I 
What  though  I  bade  you,  sweet,  depart,] 
You  are  the  life-blood  of  my  heart, 

Ernestine  1 

Though  we  shall  never  meet  again,  \ 

Ernestine! 
Though  my  repentance  is  in  vain, 
Yet  when  I  find  you  up  in  Heaven, 
By  you,  my  sin  may  be  forgiven, 

Ernestine  1 

ViYIAN  CuffffoaD. 
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REVIEWS. 


JEPTHAH'S  DAUGHTER.! 

Thb  taste  for  dramatic  poetry  is  scarcely  so  strong  as  it  mi{ 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  taste  for  any  sort  of  poetry  coltiyated  to  1 
tent  that  it  ought  to  be  in  a  country  which  has  alwayi 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  divinely-gifted  singes 
happens,  therefore,  that  works  are  occasionally  oyerlooked, 
judging  from  internal  evidence,  would  seem  likely  to  attract 
large  oirde  of  readers.  Mr.  Lowth's  book  is  in  many  req 
most  remarkable  perfDrmanoe.  The  attempt  to  treat  of  tl 
racter  and  period  selected  by  the  author  argues  great  ami 
and  the  success  of  his  efifort  shows  that  he  had  not  overra 
own  powers.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  anything  in  the 
critidsm  upon  this  work.  We  produce  the  author's  preCac 
an  extract  from  the  body  of  the  drama,  and  recommend  the 
for  further  information,  to  the  book  itself. 

'^  The  various  writers  on  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ha 
unable  to  fix  on  the  precise  locality  of  the  Land  of  Tob,  to  which  J< 
fled  when  driven  from  his  father's  house.  The  author,  therefore,  veni 
offer  a  few  observations  on  this  point. 

^  Josephus  considers  that  Jephthah  was  a  son  of  Jair,  a  judge  ii 
whose  residence  was  in  Havoth-Jair,  a  district  in  Bashikn,  lying  to  thi 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  When  Jephthah  fled  from  Havoth-Jair,  he  p 
went  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  countiy  which  would  offer  him  faeil 
the  adventurous  life  he  proposed  to  himself,  and  it  is  therefore  not  vn 
that  he  made  a  long  and  imnecessary  journey  for  this  purpose.  If  tl 
of  Tob  lay  to  the  south  of  ^mmon,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  h 
have  had  to  traverse  Bashi^,  then  the  whole  of  Gilead  proper,  cross  t 
Jabbok,  then  traverse  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  Amorite  coontr 
Moses  had  won  from  Sihon,  before  reaching  the  Land  of  Tob.  The 
the  Gilead  chiefs,  when  they  sought  Jephthah,  would  also  have  been  co 
to  make  the  same  long  journey.  And  there  would  have  been  this  in 
difficulty  in  their  way— that  at  this  time  all  that  Amorite  countiy  wm 
by  the  invading  Ajnmonites.  The  messengers  would  scarcely  have 
capture.  But  all  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated  if  the  Land  of  To 
the  north  of  Ammon,  and  not  to  the  South.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  an 
lying  district  of  Bashkn,  on  the  edge  of  the  Eastern  desert 

"  There  has  been  drawn  an  analogy  between  Jephthah  and  Be 
adventurous  life  of  each,  as  a  leader  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  having  \ 
blance.  This  is  true,  but  with  a  difference.  David  was  never  lo^g 
in  any  one  place,  being  perpetually  hunted  from  place  to  place  1 


^  Jepthah's  Daughter :  A  Dramatic  Poem.    By  G.  T.  Lowth.    I 
JSoberi  Hardwicke. 
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Moreover^  his  adTenturous  life  did  not  last  many  years.  Jephthah  was  a 
resident  in  the  Land  of  Tob  for  a  number  of  years^  his  daughter  growing  up 
there.  It  is  probable^  therefore,  that  in  this  length  6f  time  he  had  manied, . 
and  had  been  so  successful  a  commander  of  his  irregular  levies,  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  become  a  possessor  of  house  and  lands,  of  flocks  and  herds— 
in  fact,  a  chief  in  the  country.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  lived  all  these 
many  years  in  one  place  as  a  mere  freebooter.  David  lived  principally  in 
eaves ;  but  the  Lane  of  Tob  was  probably  a  country  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  Jephthah  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
captain  of  a  band  of  ^  vain  men.' " 

The  following  passage  [will  illustrate  sufiBdently  the   poet's^ 
style. 

ACT  IIL— SCBNB  1. 

(On  ihe  Mcuntain.-^A   Tent,) 


TiRKAH  («oZa.) 

''  How  good  my  father  was  to  let  me  come. 
He  would  not  say  me  nay  to  my  request, 
To  the  last  prayer  of  his  unhappy  Tirzah. 
How  often  as  I  sit  upon  this  height 
Do  I  look  back  upon  the  loving  life 
I  passed  with  him  at  home  at  EshtaoL] 
There  is  our  village  on  the  distant  plain. 
Erom  here  I  see  it    How  I  know  each  spot ; 
And  though  tis  far  and  any  stranger  eye 
Gould  scarce  distinguish  it,  yet  does  my  heart 
Point  out  each  speck — the  roof  'neath  which  I  slept. 
The  garden  where  my  pretty  flowers  grew. 
The  place  where  sheltered  from  the  mountain  winds 
The  lambkins  bleated  all  their  plaints  to  me. 
How  happy  was  my  life  !    And  in  the  days 
When  springtime  came,  and  we  left  house  and  garden. 
And  pitched  our  tents  upon  the  sunny  plain. 
And  lived  with  all  our  Hocks  and  herds  around  us— 
From  here  I  think  I  see  again  the  tent. 
And  hear  the  flocks  and  all  the  lowing  kine, 
As  they  came  home  at  eve  to  ask  for  water. 
It  was  a  happy  time  !    And  then  Ahilud— 
One  day  he  came,    I  ne'er  forget  that  day, 
When  he  appeared— 'twas  at  the  sunset  time— 
And  laid  himself  beneath  the  acacia  tree. 
And  made  the  birds  fly  up  and  down  to  him. 
And  when  I  went  to  see  what  this  might  be. 
This  stranger  youth  he  was  so  beautiful. 
And  looked  at  me  with  eyes  that  pierced  me  through. 
Then  did  I  feel  thero  was  another  life 
Than  living  with  my  father  in  his  hoaae 
Among  the  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  kine. 
How  new  it  was  to  me]! — how  different ! 
My  life  seemed  wholly  changed  from  what  it  was. 
It  seemed  that  all  I  loved  b^ore  was  lost, 
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And  I  was  living  in  a  life  to  come. 

And  80 1  dreamed^  and  dreamed^  what  could  it  be. 

In  these  my  dreams  I  ever  saw  one  form 

And  that  was  he,  the  stranger  youth,  that  lay 

Beneath  the  tree  with  those  two  cooing  birds 

And  looked  at  me  with  eyes  that  pierced  me  through 

And  struck  mj  life— my  beautiful  Ahilud." 


BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES.' 


It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  gloomy  prophecy  of  that 
sapient  critic  who  told  us  that  the  taste  for  fiction  was  dying  out, 
and  that  the  issue  of  novels  would  speedily  cease  altogether,  is  likely 
to  be  fulfilled — at  least,  in  our  time.  The  demand  is  as  lively 
as  ever,  and  the  supply  continues  to  increase  in  quantity,  and  also, 
let  us  venture  to  assert,  in  quality.  The  reading  public  is  grow- 
ing  daily ;  and  fix)m  the  ranks  of  the  reading  public,  the  writing 
fraternity  is  daily  recruited.  Mudie*s  has  become  a  national  insti- 
tution, vying  in  the  number  of  its  members  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
itself.  May  it  prosper !  We  stand  fieir  more  in  need  of  the  artistic 
fictions  of  Oxford  street  than  of  the  artful  fictions  of  Capel  Court 
The  present  book  will,  we  should  imagine,  be  as  great  a  favourite 
with  the  members  of  the  literary  exchange,  as  North-Westem 
shares  with  members  of  the  less  romantic  establishment  in  the  City* 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  that  of  a  little  child  related  to 
two  families  who  go  through  life  hating  each  other  with  bitterness. 
The  cause  of  the  feud  is  the  marriage  of  which  the  child  is  the 
result.  How  she  is  sought  by  both,  and  finally  abandoned  by  one— 
what  her  poor  little  soul  suffers  in  the  battle  that  she  has  been  made 
too  early  to  fight, — all  this  is  matter,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  tale.  The  portrayal  of  Star's  character 
^-Star  is  the  pet  name  of  the  little  orphaii — is  worthy  of  very 
high  praise.  The  picture  is  one  which  may  be  hung  not  far  finom 
that  of  little  NelL  The  writer  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  with 
this  personage,  and  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  undoubted 
success  that  has  attended  the  effort.  The  style  is  easy  and  graoefol. 
The  scenery  is  clearly  and  delicately  painted.  The  characters  are 
all  human  beings— which  is  high  praise  to  accord  to  a  modem  work 
of  fiction ;  and  while  they  are  all  consistent,  none  of  them  are  dnlL 
The  only  objection  to  incident  is  to  a  scene  in  the  second  vblome. 
Instead  of  painting  the  trial  scene,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 

I  Between  Two  Firei :  by  tho  Author  of  Not  Easily  JealofUiL*    London; 
Chapman  and  TTiiii, 
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iy  the  author  makes  its  progress  known  by  the  transmission 
stins  firom  friends  inside  the  court  to  their  relatives  who 
ing  in  an  adjacent  house.  This  device  is,  of  course,  to  avoid 
essity  of  presenting  a  scene  which  has  been  done  ad  fumseam. 
ray  adopted  a  similar  method  when  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
red  during  the  period  of  his  story,  and  affected  the  position 
Iramatis  peraoncB.  Th^e  existed  reasons  in  this  case,  how- 
hich  do  not  exist  in  the  present— and  w»  think  that  the 
of  the  novel  before  us  would  have  heightened  the  effect  of 
k  by  giving  us  a  description  of  the  trial  itself.  This  is, 
r,  somewhat  hypercritical.  The  novel  is  a  most  interesting 
ind  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  obtain  the  popularity  that  it 

•  foUowLDg  extract  ^will  illustrate  the  writer's  powers  of 
don,  and  a  certain  tender  sympathy  which  she  manifests  in 
itment  of  child-life : 

the  seasons  wore  away.  In  winter  Star  raced  and  romped  about  in 
V,  generally  alone^  sometimea  with  one  of  her  few  playmates,  rolling 
Is  with  rosy,  glowing  fingers,  and  cheeks  on  fire  with  exercise  in  the 
Mty  air.  In  summer,  she  climhed  the  trees  and  sat  for  hours  in  the 
her  favourite  old  apple-tree^  reading  her  story-books,  or  making  daisy- 
)  adorn  herself  and  Pincher,  who  behaved  himself  as  an  uneasy,  but 
victim  when  wreathed  about  with  dandelion  neck-laces,  daisy  girdles 
tercup  bracelets  on  his  big,  underbred  paws." 


.350  To  my  Saul. 


TO  MY  SOUL. 

When  wilt  thou  speak  to  me,  my  Scull 

Tbou  has  been  dumb  through  many  years. 
Heedless  of  all  my  questionings, 

Heedless  of  all  my  hopes  and  fears ; 
I  know  I  AM — ^but  nothing  more, 

I  know  this  Life  must,  some  time,  end ; 
But  tell  me,  whither  wilt  Thou  go. 

My  Being's  essence,  whither  wend  I 

There  is  a  Book  of  Holy  Writ, 

Its  mysteries  none  can  reveal ; 
Yet  priests  of  every  grade  and  kind, 

Li  vain  profess  to  break  the  seal : 
The  greatest  sages  that  e*er  lived. 

Sages  in  language,  and  in  lore. 
Are  but  like  children,  gazing  on 

The  far  horizon  from  the  shore. 

To  human  ken  the  bounds  are  brief. 

Beyond  is  darkness  black  as  night ; 
A  chaos  that  confounds  the  mind 

Lost  in  the  awful  Infinite  : 
What  is  this  mortal  covering 

That  thou  art  wearing  to  decay  ! 
Why  am  I  formed  so  wonderful. 

And  yet — so  soon  to  pass  away  ! 

Thou  art  not  Life— for  Life  exists 

In  myriad  forms  of  things  I  see ; 
Those  forms,  however  beautiful. 

Possess  no  particle  of  Thee : 
Art  thou  a  breath,  direct  from  Qod 

To  human  nature  lent — Not  given  ! 
When  this  frail  frame  returns  to  dust, 

Wilt  Thou  its  semblance  wear  in  heaven  ! 

Ob,  my  mysterious  self,  imseen 

Yet  ever  present — ^where  was't  Thou 

In  my  primeval  state  of  life 
Ere  care  traced  furrows  on  my  brow  I 
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Was't  thou  enshrined  within  my  breast 

(When  all  unconscious  I  reposed) 
A  latent  spark,  that  Time  alone 

Could  to  myself — myself  disclose  ! 

Unfold,  my  Soul,  the  secret  spell 

That  palls  my  senses,  makes  Death,  dread ; 
What  takes  the  sunshine  from  my  life  ! 

Where  wilt  thou  go,  whem  I  am  dead  ? 
My  heart  is  passing  in  ecUpse. 

Now  beaming  Hope,  now  doubting  Gloom ; 
Shall  I  behold  Thee  evermore. 

Beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb  ? 

I  feel — Hereafter  there  must  be. 

Think — Qod  another  name  for  Love; 
That  never-ending  space  exists, 

Where  countless  spheres  for  ever  move : 
The  self-created.  Perfect  God, 

My  soul — I  cannot  comprehend ; 
Can'st  Thou  unfold  the  Mystery 

Of  no  Beginning,  and  no  End  ? 

T.  J.  OUSELBT. 
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THE  TRUE  MOUNT  SINAI. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  and  learned  4;raveller  left  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  year,  in  order  to  disoover  the  true  Mount  Sinai. 
On  his  way  to  Alexandria  he  lighted,  to  '^  his  surprise  and  delight/* 
as  he  expresses  it,  on  two  passages  in  Irhy  and  Mangles*  Travds, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  recorded  that,  upon  leaving  Gharundel,  a  place 
which  is  situated  between  Eerek  and  Petra,  and  on  the  east  sMe  of 
the  Ghor — that  is  to  say,  of  the  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  their  direction  being  S.W.— they 
could  see,  at  a  distance  to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  Haj,  or  pilgrim  road  to  Mekka.  They  also  noticed  three  dark 
volcanic  summits,  very  distinguishable  from  the  sand.  The  lava 
that  had  streamed  from  them  formed  a  sort  of  island  in  the  plain. 
The  second  pas^iage  adds  that  on  their  arrival  at  Showbos,  or 
Shobek,  they  had  a  most  extensive  view,  comprising  the  whole 
skirts  of  the  desert,  as  also  of  the  volcanic  hills  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Upon  this  Dr.  Beke,  the  distinguished  traveller  in  question, 
proceeds  to  remark,  writing  from  Alexandria  to  the  Athmmm  (No. 
2410) :  ^'  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Mount  Sinai 
itself  is  one  of  these  ^  three  volcanic  summits '  of  Irby  and  Mangles ; 
but  I  doubt  it,  being  rather  of  opinion  that  the  mountain  which 
*  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven,'  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  unto  Moses,  is  a  separate  volcanOi  standing 
further  to  the  south,  but  situate  always  within  the  same  volcanic 
region  as  the  other  three,  and  forming  part  of  the  same  chain  of 
mountains  of  igneous  origin."  "The  Harra  Radjl&y  of  whidi 
Mount  Sinai  forms  a  part,"  Dr.  Beke  goes  on  to  say,  foUowmg  his 
*'  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano,"  *'  appears  to  be  now  shut  in  by  the 
Wady  Arabah  on  the  west,  Palgrave's  route  through  M&an  on  the 
north,  and  the  Hadj  road  between  that  town  and  Akaba-esh-Shami 
on  the  east." 

The  latter  remarkable  pass,  and  which  played  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  tbo  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  Hormah, 
or  the  entrance  into  the  mountain  land,  than  has  as  yet  been  clearly 
made  out,  is  designated,  in  Dr.  Plate's  map  of  Arabia  and  Syriai 
laid  down  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  General  Chesnejr, 
as  the  Akabah  Ailnh  and  Bel  Nejd,  or  ''  the  Gate  of  the  Lands." 
The  mountain  chain  in  which  it  occurs,  east  of  Wady  Arabah,  is 
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designated  as  iho  Jebel  Tur  Hesma ;  but  the  chain  south  of  Kerek, 
west  of  Ma' an,  and  east  of  Wady  Musa,  Mount  Hor,  and  Petra  is 
tnarked  as  the  Jebel  Shera — the  modern  version  of  Seir,  or  Edom. 

The  theory  that  Mount  Sinai,  which  **  was  altogether  on  a 
-smoke,"  was  a  volcano,  is  a  very  plausible  one,  although  it  might 
1)0  objected  that  the  smoke  thereof,  ascending,  as  it  did,  **as  the 
«moke  of  a  furnace,*'  and  the  whole  mount  ''quaking  greatly," 
that  Moses  might  still  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  up  to  the  top  ; 
whereas,  had  it  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven,  the  feat 
would  have  been  of  difficult  accomplishment.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  time  allotted — the  third  month  after  the  children  of  Israel  had 
gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt — that  militates  against  the 
jx>ssibility  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  being  east  of  Mount  Seir,  or 
Edom,  or  of  Horeb  and  Hor  being  the  same  mountain. 

The  difficulties  lie  in  the  accoimt  given  of  the  movements  of 
ihe  Israelites  previous  to,  and  subsequently  to,  their  arrival  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  when  they  camped  before  ''  the  mount." 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  of 
the  correctness  of  the  identifications  established  between  Baamses 
or  Rameses,  and  Heliopolis,  between  Succoth  and  Scense  Vetera- 
norum  ;  between  Etham  and  Pithom,  Patumos  or  Thum ;  between 
Pi-hariroth  and  Heroopolis,  with  its  Bay,  and  between  Baal  Zephon 
-and  Serapion.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,  with 
its  bitter  waters,  its  twelve  wells,  and  seventy  palm-trees,  and  to 
ihe  Wilderness  of  Sin,  although  there  exists  a  certain  amount  of 
unanimity  in  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  sites  of  Marah  and 
Elim,  we  are  no  longer  in  the  same  certainty. 

The  barren  regions  east  of  the  Bay  of  Hahiroth,  or  Heroopolis, 
were  evidently  known  to  the  Israelites  of  old  as  the  Wilderness  of 
Shur,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Numbers  zxxiii.  10,  the  Israel, 
ites  are  described  as  removing  from  Elim  and  encamping  by  the 
Bed  Sea,  before  they  entered  upon  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  Now, 
ibis  may  just  as  well  have  been  upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  as  to  suppose  a  retrogressive  movement  to  the  Hammam 
Farfin,  or  Baths  of  Pharaoh,  or  to  the  Wady  Tai'yibah,— the  valley 
of  good  things. 

Neubauer  teUs  us,  in  his  able  work  upon  the  Geography  of 
the  Talmud  (p.  40),  that  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan  trans- 
lates  the  word  Cin,  or  Sin,  by  "iron."  The  Wilderness  of  Sin 
would,  then,  be  the  wilderness  of  iron,  and  the  mountain  of  Sinai, 
the  mountain  of  iron — Sin  and  Zin  being  convertible  terms,  as  in 
the  instances  of  Sion  for  Zion,  and  Sidon  for  Zidon.  It  is  true 
that  Josephus  placed  the  mountains  of  Iron  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Bell  Jud,  IV.  viii.  2).  But  Neubauer  remarks 
that  tradition  would  confirm  the  opinion    of  Levinsohn   (JEree. 

B  B 
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Kedoumin,  t.  ii.  p.  159),  that  all  the  encampments  of  the  IsraeliteSy 
until  they  reached  Moab,  were  comprised  within  the  desert  of  Sin. 
This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  rational  view  of  the  subject.  Sin, 
Sinai,  and  Zin  being  merely  different  readings,  signifying,  not  as 
commonly  read  "thorny,"  or  **  craggy,"  but  the  wUdemess  and 
mountain  of  "iron,"  a  figurative  and  most  felicitous  expression  of 
the  character  of  the  whole  region.  The  desert  of  Zin  is  more  parti- 
cularly associated  in  Numbers  (xx.  1),  with  Eadesh  Bamea,  the 
sanctuary  in  the  wilderness.  The  same  holy  place,  or  sanctuary, 
is  described  as  being  in  the  desert  of  Paran  (Numbers  xii.  16,  and 
xiii.  26;,  and  in  Deut.  i.  1,  as  being  in  the  plain  over  against  the 
Bed  Sea — that  is  to  say,  the  Qulf  of  Akabah,  and  as  eleven  days' 
journey  from  Horeb  by  Mount  Seir.  Seir  was  the  name  of  an 
Edomite  or  Horite  duke  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20.30),  and  Mount  Seir  is 
the  same  as  Mount  Edom.  If  Horeb  were  the  same  as  Jebel  Musa, 
there  would  be  no  crossing  of  Mount  Seir  to  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah ;  but  it  would  be  so  if  Mount  Hor,  or  Jebel  Harun,  or 
«ome  other  moimtains  in  the  neighbouring  chain,  represented 
Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai. 

Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water  and  three-score  and  ten 
palm-trees,  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady  Ghurundal,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  its  neighbourhood,  simply  because  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  within  one  day's  march  from  Marah  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  Exodus  or  Numbers  to  countenance  this  deduction.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  said  io  Exodus  xvi.  1,  immediately  afterwards, 
that  they  (the  Israelites)  took  their  journey  from  Elim,  and  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  ihe  Ji/teentk  day  of  the 
second  month  after  their  departure  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  In 
Numbers  xxxiii.  10,  the  Israelites  are  described  as  removing  froni 
Elim  and  encamping  by  the  Red  Sea,  before  proceeding  to  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin.  There  is  nothing  in  this  record,  therefore,  that 
militates  against  the  Israelites  having  proceeded  directly  across  the 
desert  of  Tib  to  tho  mountains  of  Edom,  by  Nakhel  and  Themmed, 
which,  or  some  earlier  site  in  the  desert,  may  represent  Elim. 
Wherefore  should  the  Israelites,  pursued  by  Pharaoh's  host,  have 
huDg  upon  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  have  gone  so  far  out  of 
their  way  as  to  get  involved  in  the  so-called  Sinaitic  group  of  moun* 
xaius  I  Two  months  and  a-half  of  joumeyinga  would  have  more 
than  sufficed  to  have  carried  them  to  the  mountains  of  Edom,  the 
Hor,  till;  Wady  Arabah,  or  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabc^. 

Moses  was  acquainted  by  a  previous  journey  with  Horeb  (Exod. 
iii.^,  .Miid  had  kept  there  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  who 
was  a  jiiest  of  Midian.  There  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  the 
Miciiaiiiie.i  were  ever  settled  in  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsxda* 
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The  land  which  they  possessed  seems,  on  the  oontraryy  to  have 
formed  part  of  Edom  (I  Kings,  xi.  18,  compare  t.  15),  and  they 
were  defeated  by  Hadad  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35)  in  the  field  of  Moab. 
Forster,  in  his  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  321, 
322),  says  :  **  The  primitive  site  of  the  ancient  Midianites,  or,  to 
£peak  more  properly,  of  the  tribes  descending  from  the  children  of 
£eturah,  is  among  the  best-ascertained  points  of  sacred  geography. 
From  comparison  of  the  contexts,  where  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  collect,  with  certainty,  that  this  people 
lay  intermingled  with  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Ishmaelites  and 
Amalekites,  from  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Moab,  to  the  country 
round  the  eastern  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  Akabah." 

Moses,  then,  led  the  Israelites,  in  the  first  place,  to  4;he  land 
where  he  had  previously  so  long  sojourned,  and  where  he  had  friends 
among  the  Midianites,  although  the  Amalekites  and  the  Amorites 
were  inimical  to  him,  and  in  this  country  was  the  mountain  of 
Crod,  Horeb,  or  Hor  (Exod.  iii.  1.) 

Dean  Stanley  remarks  upon  the  events  which  are  recorded  as 
having  occurred  at  Horeb  previous  to  the  Exodus,  such  as  the 
burning  in  the  bush,  in  connection  with  Mount  Sinai,  that  **the 
special  use  of  *  Horeb  '  and  Sinai  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
often  discussed.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  depends  rather  on  a 
distinction  of  usage  than  of  place.  1.  In  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  Sinai  is  always  and  exclusively  used  for  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  law,  Horeb  being  only  used  twice— for  the  scene  of 
the  burning  bush  and  of  the  striking  of  the  rock.  (Exod.  iii.  1, 
xvii.  6,  are  doubtful;  Exod.  xxxiii.  6  is  ambiguous.)  2.  In  Deu- 
teronomy, Horeb  is  substituted  for  Sinai,  the  former  being  always 
used,  the  latter  never,  for  the  mountain  of  the  Law.  8.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  two  are  used  indifferently  for  the  mountain  of  the  Law. 
4.  In  1  Kings,  xix.  8,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  part 
Horeb  is  applied."     (Sinai  and  Palestine^  p.  31.) 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Horeb  was  in  the  land 
Hidian,  and  that  land  appears  to  have  been  in  Edom ;  and  Mose 
was  especially  enjoined  by  God  to  serve  Him  upon  that  mountain 
when  he  had  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  iii.  12). 
Sut  Sinai  may,  as  afterwards  described,  have  been  a  separate  moun. 
tain  in  Edom.  The  identification  of  Horeb  and  Sinai  with  Sirbal 
and  Musa,  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Bed  Sea,  has  to  depend  upon 
tradition  and  a  particular  and  now  generally-accepted  version  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  Dophkah  and  Alush  stations,  ok 
the  way  to  Kephidim,  have  never  been  even  proximately  ieter- 
znined ;  but  Alush  was  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  oldest 
and  best  authorities  upon  such  a  question,  not  on  the  way  to  Sirbal 
or  the  Wady  Fairfin,  but  at  Gabalene,  in  Edom.    Wady  Fairiin, 
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or  Pharaoh's  yalley,  which  has  been  almost  universally  identified, 
in  recent  times,  with  Bephidim,  was  certainly  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  community  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  founding  of  a  church  and  monastery  to  St.  Cathe. 
rine  at  Jebel  Musa ;  but  it  was  the  community  of  Paran,  and  the 
episcopacy  was  that  of  Paran — not  of  Rephidim.  Paran,  or  the 
Wady  Fairfin,  also  abounds  in  water,  whilst  the  Israelites  are  de- 
scribed as  wanting  water  at  Bephidim.  Some,  it  is  to  be  obserred, 
have  sought  for  Bephidim  near  Bas  Jihan,  on  the  Bed  Sea ;  othen 
near  Petra. 

Granting,  even,  that  the  group  of  granitic  mountains  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  represent  Sinai,  we  find  much  discrepancy 
of  opinion  as  to  the  individual  mountain  itself.  Sirbal  was  identi- 
fied with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas — ^that  is,  by  all 
known  writers  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  description  of  Horeb 
by  Josephus  {j^niiq.  II.  xii.  1),  as  a  mountain,  the  highest  of  the 
region,  with  good  grass  growing  around  it,  would  apply  to  Jebd 
Harfin  or  Hor.  Dean  Stanley  also  remarks  that,  although  Jebel 
Musa  is  the  only  place  where  any  traditions  can  be  said  to  linger, 
Sirbal  enjoyed,  in  earlier  ages,  a  larger  support  of  tradition.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  natural  inference  firom  the  Sinaitic  inscriptiauB, 
which,  of  whatever  date,  must  be  prior  to  the  age  of  Justinian. 
Elsewhere  the  Bev.  Dean  suggests  that  probably  the  tide  of  Syrian 
and  Byzantine  pilgrims  chiefly  turned  to  Jebel  Mfisa ;  the  African 
and  Alexandrian  to  the  nearer  sanctuary  at  Paran.  Mr.  Palmer  ii 
credited,  by  Captain  Wilson,  with  having  brought  to  light  an  Arab 
tradition,  which  places  the  rock  from  which  Moses  brought  wata 
in  Wady  Fairfin,  at  a  spot  called  Hesy  el  Ehatlatin,  not  hx  bebu 
the  position  assigned,  by  the  earliest  Christian  tradition,  to  Be- 
phidim. This,  Mr.  Holland  remarks,  was  when  Sirbal  was  held  tc 
be  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai.  Lepsius,  and  other  modem  writers^ 
have  still  held  by  the  identity  of  Mount  Horeb  and  Mount  Sinai, 
and  that  both  are  represented  by  Sirbal. 

The  chief  argimient  brought  against  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  adopted  by  most  recent  travellers,  is  that  there  is  no  open 
space  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sirbal  for  the  encampment 
of  a  vast  multitude.  Bartlett  urged  against  this,  that  wiUi  the 
Wady  Alayat  added  to  Wady  Fairun,  space  could  be  found ;  but  thfl 
great  mass  of  travellers  have  followed  Bobinson  in  giving  their  ver- 
diet  in  favour  of  the  plain  of  Er  Bahah,  some  twenty  miles  and 
more  off,  and  of  the  '*  mountain  of  the  law  "  being  represented  b] 
Bas  Safsafeh,  or  Susafiyah,  a  spur  of  the  Jebel  Musa.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  Dean  Stanley,  who  prefers  Jebel  Sena,  or  Sina,  a 
stronger  argument  presents  itself  aUke  against  both  Sirbal  and 
Jebel  Musa,  that  they  are  neither  of  them  volcanic;   and  it  ii 
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necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  miracle^  or  to  the  art  of  pyrotechny, 
to  expliun  away  the  phenomena  recoided  as  attendant  upon  the 
giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  18).  But  it  is  not  actually  necessary 
to  go  further  for  a  natural  explanation  of  such  phenomena,  than  in 
those  pseudo-Tolcanic  phenomena  presented  by  the  spontaneous 
burning  of  naptha  and  bituminous  substances  which  are  so  common 
in  the  east,  and  which  are  met  with  on  the  peninsula,  and  the 
actual  presence  of  which,  at  any*ps^ticular  locality,  would,  next  to 
the  presence  of  an  active,  or  formerly  active,  volcano,  be  more  satis- 
&ctory  and  convincing  than  the  less  conclusive  data  to  be  derived 
from  wanderings  difficult  to  explain,  from  traditions  often  varying, 
from  questions  of  space  required  by  a  multitude,  itself  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  the  usual  Oriental  exaggeration,  or  from  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  travellers,  too  often  influenced  by  the  results 
obtained,  or  servilely  followed,  by  those  who  have  preceded  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century,  after  pilgrimages  had  come 
into  fashion,  that  Justinian  erected  a  monastery  and  stationed  a 
garrison  below  the  crest  of  what  was  then  accounted  to  be  Mount 
Sinai.  {Procopiua  de  JSdificiis^  lib.  v.)  The  Middle  Ages  present 
us  with  several  records  of  visits  made  to  the  same  spot,  notoriously 
that  of  Antoninus,  of  Placentia,  about  a.d.  572,  and  that  of  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  in  a.d.  1322,  at  which  time  there  were  there  a 
church  of  our  Lady,  a  chapel  of  Elijah,  a  chapel  of  Moses,  a  cave 
of  Moses,  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  the  vine  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  cave  of  Elias,  even  to  the  site  of  the  ''burning 
bush,"  which  would  show  that  in  those  primitive  times,  Mount 
Catherine  was  looked  upon  as  Horeb,  and  Musa  as  Mount  Sinai, 
just  as  Sandie,  another  old  traveller,  identified  Horeb  with  Bas 
Susafiyah,  and  Mount  Sinai  with  Jebel  Musa. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  connected  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  that  supposing  the  site  of  Mount  Sinai  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  which  it  bas  not,  not  one  locality  can  be 
positively  recognised  between  the  mountain  aud  Ezion-geber,  on  the 
Ked  Sea,  although  nineteen  different  stations  are  recorded.  There 
was  Kibroth  Nattaavah,  "  the  graves  of  lust,"  where  the  poor  wan- 
derers suffered,  very  probably,  from  devouring  the  red-legged  cranes, 
of  which  Dean  Stanley  saw  a  prodigious  flock  in  the  wilderness 
There  was  Hazeroth,  or  "villages,"  the  site  of  which  has  been 
sought  for,  with  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  identification,  at 
Ain  al  Hudhera,  by  Burckhardb,  or  at  Al  Ain,  by  Bartlett,  both 
springs,  first  met  with  on  crossing  the  wilderness  from  the  Tur  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  at  the  head  of  inhabitable  valleys  which 
lead  down  from  the  wilderness  to  the  sea.  Here,  also,  was  Kadesh 
Bamea — the  Holy  Place  or  Sanctuary— where  the  Israelites  dwelt 
during  the  long  interval  when  the  spies  were  sent  forth  to  recognise 
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the  Promised  Land.    The  discovery,  by  Mr.  Pakner,  of  ruins  at  \ 

spot  now  designated  as  Erweis  el  Ebeirg,  has  established  the  eziit 

ence  of  a  permanent  site  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  thi 

Kadesh  (for  Jerusalem  was  also  a  Kadesh  in  its  time,  as  well  a 

Kadesh  en  Mishpat),  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bed  Sea,  is  deter 

mined  by  the  statement  in  Deut.  i.  1.     As  to  Ezion.geber,  or  tb 

''  Giant's  back.bone,'*  the  port  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 

adjacent  to  Elath  or  Ailath,  where  Solomon  constructed  his  mer 

chant  fleet  (  1  Kings,  ix.  26),  for  which  mariners  were  providei 

fix)m  Tyre  (2  Chron.  viii.  17),  and  whose  commercial  prosperity 

Jehoshaphat  sought  to  revive  (1  Kings,  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chron. ,  xz.  37) 

it  is  one  of  the  few  sites  that,  from  the  time  the  Israelites  croBsec 

the  Bay  of  Uahiroth,  or  Heroopolis,  that  can  be  satisfactorily  deter- 

mined.    It  may  or  may  not  be  precisely  the  Wady  el  Ghudyan; 

but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  port  lay  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  actual  Akabah,  and  the  islanded  ruins  of  Ailath.     As  to  the 

seventeen  stations  enumerated  in  Numbers  as  lying  between  Kadesh 

Bamea  and  Ezion-geber,  nothing  is  really  known.     Mosera,  or,  in 

the  plural,  Moseroth,  where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried,  according 

to  Deut.  X.  6,  has  been  placed,  by  Wilton  and  others,  west  ol 

Mount  Hor.     Hor-ha-gidgad,  as  the  Gudgodah  of  Deut.  x.  7,  has 

also  been  identified  with  the  Wady  al  Ghudaghidh,  south-west  of 

Mount  Hor ;   and  the  other  sites  appear  to  have  been  localitieB  of 

little  import,  such  as  the  ''  place  of  broom,"  the  '^  heap  of  roins,'' 

the  ''  place  of  assembling,"  the  "  mount  of  beauty,"  the  *'  cliff,  or 

precipice,"  the ''fertile  spot,"  and  others  at  which  the  Israeliteff 

halted  during  their  wanderings  in  and  aroimd  Mount  Hor.    TIie> 

Wady  Tai'yibah,  or  "  fertile  vale,"  sought  for  by  Schwarz  on  tho 

western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  Ebronah,  or  Abronah, 

the  ''  passage,  or  ferry,"  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  appropriately  led 

the  way  to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  whither  the  Israelites  may  have  been  driven  by  the  hoetilitj 
of  the  Amalekites  and  others,  they  followed  •  a  different  route  W 
Mount  Hor,  encompassing  the  Land  of  Edom  by  Hor.mah,  or  die 
land  of  Hor,  on  the  coast  or  border  of  Edom  (Niun.  xiv.  45 ;  xxi.  8) 
and  which  was,  most  probably,  the  well-known  pass  on  the  pilgrim 
route  to  Mekka,  variously  designated  as  the  Akaba  esh  Shaoaj,<i' 
the  Akabah  Allah.    The  events  which  attended  upon  the  sojonm 
of  the  Israelites  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
return  of  the  spies,  the  hostility  of  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaan 
ites,  and  that  of  the  King  of  Edom ;  the  discomfiture  of  the  larMu 
tes,  and  the  journeying,  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  to  "  oompaas  toe 
and  of  Edom," — ^are  all  succinctly  related  in  the  Book  of  Nnmben. 
The  identification  of  Jebel  Hariin  with  Mount  Hor  dependa  npoa 
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tradition,  upon  its  being  emphatically  the  mountain  on  the  border 
cf  Edom,  the  statement  of  Josephus  that  it  was  near  Sela  or  Petra, 
and  the  modem  name  and  traditional  sanctity  of  the  mountain  aa 
coimected  with  Aaron's  reputed  tomb.  But  the  comparative  geo- 
grapher will  bear  in  mind  that  '^  Hor/'  in  Hebrew,  simply  indicated 
a  mountain,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  Aaron  should 
liave  died  or  have  been  buried  on  a'  mountain  of  over  5000  feet  in 
elevation,  and  so  near  to  the  capital  of  the  hostile  King  of  Edom, 
to  whom  messengers  of  peace  had  been  sent  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  Mount  Hor,  the  more  especially  as  their  footsteps  led  them 
by  the  better-known  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  past  the  fords 
of  the  Amon  to  the  plains  of  Moab  above  Jericho ;  but  a  more 
accurate  determination  of  Zalmonah,  supposed  to  be  Ma*an,  and  of 
Punon,  identified  with  the  copper  mines  of  Phaeno,  in  Idumsea,  is 
desirable,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  true  Mount  Hor. 

Much,  very  much,  it  will  be  seen,  remains  to  be  done  before  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  long  wander. 
ixigs  of  the  Israelites,  no  matter  what  theory  is  embraced  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  **  True  Mount  Sinai."     But  one  point  we  would  cer- 
tainly dwell  upon  with  some  insistance,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not 
lieoessary  to  find  out  a  once-active  volcano  to  explain  away  the  phe- 
nonena  attendant  upon  the  **  giving  the  Law."     Those  pseudo- 
▼olcanic  phenomena,  which  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  charac- 
teristic of  parts  of  western  Asia,  quite  suffice  to  render  the  occur- 
r^Bnce  of  such  at  the  spot,  and  at  the  time,  both  of  the  burning  of 
tbe  bush  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  quite  possible  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible. 

Lambent  flames,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  especially  at  night- 
tune,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  arisiog  from  these  causes 
^-t  Kur-Kuk,  supposed  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Assyria.  (  dinsworth^ 
■^^.  m  Assyria^  p.  241,  et  seq.)     The  gases  evolved  near  Baku,  on 
the  Caspian,  light  up  the  sea  upon  the  application  of  flame,  and  are 
'^^e  to  supply  a  modem  Pyraeum  of  the  fire- worshippers,  asjthey 
^^oe  did  those  of  the  Sassanians,  all  over  Babylonia  and  Susiana, 
1^^  the  renowned  thermal  fountains  of  Biram,  which  gave  out  flames 
^  the  time  of  the  Jews,  the  Baaras  of  Josephus,  the  Callirrhoe  of 
^^  Qreeks,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  to  during  his  last 
3^Q8s,  was  still  a  kind  of  peeudo-volcano  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
^torian. 

^eubauer,  in  his    Geography  of  the  Talmxid^    speaks   of  the 

P*^ce,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  call  Baris,  or  Baru,  and  which 

^5ephus  describes  as  being  in  tl.e  valley  ol  Machaerus,  now  Wady 

^^^Wa  Ma'in,  and  where  flames  were  seen  in  the  night-time  {BelL 

*^*  viii.  vi.  3),  as  identified  in  the  Talmud  with  the  valley  o^ 
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Hinnom — ^the  type  of  hell  (Matt.  v.  22),  and  the  place 
Baris,  with  the  Ghsite  of  Gehenna,  or  the  place  of  punishn 
future  world  (Matt.  v.  29,  30 ;  x.  28,  &c.) 

The  Talmud  of  Babylon,  Sukka^  32-6,  speaks  of  two  ] 
as  being  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  between  which  a  stro 
issued  forth.  The  Mischna  speaks  of  these  palm-trees  a 
the  mountains  of  Sin,  or  of  '^  iron."  Qehenna  signif 
Talmud,  ''a  subterranean  fire."  (Nefubamer  G6o.  du  Ti 
36-37 ;  Tal.  of  Baby.  Sabbath,  39  a ;  M.  Weisner  Scl 
Baby.  Talmud,  fase.  ii.  p.  217). 

It  is  probable  that  Sodom  and  Qomorrah,  not  being  i 
of  active  volcanoes,  but  in  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  well  kn< 
indications  of  pseudo- volcanic  action,  were  buried  or  dei 
similar  phenomena,  or  by  the  earthquakes  and  subsid 
resulted  from  them. 


P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  "startling  news," 
words  of  the  Globe,  has  arrived  from  Cairo  to  the  effec' 
Bake  has  identified  a  mountain,  one  day's  journey  no 
Akabah,  and  5000  feet  high  with  the  true  Mount  S 
called  Jebel  en  Nur,  or  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  wh' 
jGeivour,  as  it  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
pseudo-volcanic  phenomena.     But  the  epithet  is  by  r 
common  in  the  Orient.    Thus  we  have  a  Jebel  en  IS 
with  a  castle  on  its  suiomit,  and  nothing  volcanic  abo 
inscriptions  and  sacrificial  remains  have  also,  it  is  sa 
upon  the  mountain ;  but  to  any  one  who  has  read 
before,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  new  identificatf 
careful  consideration  in  a  variety  of  bearings  befo* 
ceived  as  satisfactory.     '^  Unfortunately,"  says  t 
Globe,  ''"v^henwe  heard  Dr.  Beke  had  started 
discover  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  we  knew  befo? 
accomplish  what  he  had  set  his  mind  upon." 
man  predetermined  to  succeed  in  such  a  matter 
cessful."    For  ourselves,  we  simply  postpone  oi 
is  something  more  valid    in    this    search  tl 
patriarchal  Haran  and  Bebekah's  well. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 

ONLY  GOSSIP.' 

Still  and  quiet,  like  most  old  cathedral  cities,  York  had  relapsed 
into  its  nsual  repose,  after  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  the  assizes^ 
and  irace  week. 

The  month  of  August  wns  over,  and  the  King's  gold  cup,  or 
rather  the  hundred  guineas  substituted  for  it,  had  been  won — noble 
racers  and  dapper  little  jockeys  had  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
The  assizes  had  been  held,  and  barristers  with  flowing  gowns  and 
horsehair  wigs  with  dancing  pigtails,  no  longer  haunted  the  streets 
in  and  about  castle  gate  and  the  courts.  All  the  gaieties,  too,  were 
over,  and  the  assize  ball,  so  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  fair 
maidens  of  York,  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  detachment  of  the  First  Lancashire's  had  returned  from 
Easingwold  to  York,  and  the  old  banker,  Mr.  Norris  and  his  wife, 
had  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  son.  The  latter  was  now  the 
father  of  a  fine  little  boy  of  some  three  months  old,  and  occupied 
with  his  wife,  lodgings  in  Little  Lake  Street,  a  quiet  thoroughfare, 
narrow  and  dusky  at  all  times,  from  the  shadows  of  the  tall,  old 
houses  on  either  side  ;  sombre  brick  buildings,  with  the  entrance- 
doors  in  deep  recesses,  approach  direct  from  the  street  by  one  or 
two  stone  steps.  Just  beyond  the  house  where  Norris  lodged  was 
the  Minster  yard,  and  from  their  windows  they  could  see  the  fine 
old  cathedral,  the  two  pinnacled  Western  Towers,  and  the  Lantern 
Tower  libdecorated,  but  -grand  and  imposing  in  its  very  bareness 
and  simplicity. 
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The  banker  and  his  wife  sojourned  in  Blake  Street,  at  Etridge's 
Inn,  a  pleasant,  roomy  old  family  hotel ;  and  here  the  two  were 
seated  after  breakfast  one  warm  September  morning,  a  few  days 
fifter  their  arrival  in  York.  The  room  they  occupied  was  to  the 
back  of  the  inn,  and  beneath  the  windows  and  on  every  side,  there 
were  pleasant  views  of  fine  gardens  fiill  of  shady  trees,  radiant 
flower-beds,  and  wide- spreading  plots  of  green  turf — a  pleasant  con- 
trast, this,  to  the  dull  sombre  street  in  front. 

Robert  bad  just  called  to  pay  his  morning  visit,  and  to  make  an 
apology  for  the  non-arrival  of  his  young  wife,  who  usually  accom- 
panied him.  Never  very  strong,  she  seemed  to  have  become 
still  more  delicate  since  the  birth  of  her  child.  This  matter  was 
discussed  for  some  little  time,  with  anxious  solicitude  by  Mrs. 
Norris,  for  though  she  had  at  first  been  opposed  to  her  son's 
marriage,  yet  when  it  had  once  taken  place,  she  put  aside  her  pre- 
possessions, and  behaved  in  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate 
manner  to  her  daughter-in-law.  When  this  disquieting  topic  had 
been  duly  discussed,  Mrs.  Norris  took  up  another,  which  had  also 
given  her  some  uneasiness. 

"  Well,  now,  Robert,  tell  me  about  Piers,  how  is  he  going  on!  'W   ^? 
It  is  truly  shocking  to  think  that  nearly  a  year  has  elapsed,  andfi^^d 
that  this  sad  difference  between  mother  and  son  should  not  yet 
made  up.     They  are  two  haughty  spirits ;  one  must  make  the 
step  towards  a  reconciliation,  and  yet  neither  will — of  course,  it^iit 
ought  to  be  Piers.     He  has  really  behaved  very  badly,  and 
mother  in  such  broken  and  fedling  health !  why  he  may  never 
her  again  alive ;  as  to  poor  Teresa,  I  really  think  I  pity  her 
most — she  has  wasted  away  to  a  shadow,  and  you  can  see  that  alK^fi^ 
her  cheerfulness  is  forced ;  and  yet  she  is  so  uncomplaining,  so  un-^- 
selfish,. always  putting  aside  her  own  griefs  to  try  and  soften  th^ 
of  others.     She  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  have  met  with  such 
man  as  Piers,  who  has  thrown  her  love  to  the  winds.     I  have 
patience  with  him,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so  if  he  comes  here 
morning." 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  know  Piers  of  old,"  replied  Norris ;  "  ^•^  ^  ^ 
you  begin  to  rate  at  him  he  will  only  make  a  low  bow  and  wish 
a  very  good  morning.     There  will  be  less  chance  than  ever  of 
reconciliation  if  he  thinks  his  mother  has  commissioned  hw 
to  meddle  in  the  matter." 

"  If  he  thought  that,  Robert,  he  would  be  making  a  very  great  -^^^^ 
mistake,*'  observed  the  old  lady ;  "for  Monica  is  very  bitter,  ud  if3t-^^ 
I  only  mention  his  name,  she  interrupts  me  directly,  and  says^^'^'^^ 
*•  never  speak  of  him,'  and  then,  of  course,  that  poor  Teresa  looks  ^^^ 
heartbroken.  I  do  so  pity  her;  she  spends  all  her  spare  hours  at-^^'^ 
that  old  Water  Tower,  and  most  dismal  it  must  be  to  sit  moping 
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there  and  thinking  over  the  past;  and  thinking  of  Piers,  of 


«)ur8e/' 


'*  As  to  Teresa,"  said  Robert,  rather  stiffly,  ''  she  has  not  acted 
idth  all  the  sense  and  prudence  I  once  gave  her  credit  for.  I  am 
surprised  at  a  woman  of  such  discernment  falling  in  love  with  a 
man  like  Thorold — a  man  beneath  her,  I  consider,  in  intellect.  He 
is  showy  and  fascinating,  but  though  we  are,  and  always  have  been, 
<cIose  friends,  I  cannot  allow  that  he  has  any  great  or  shining  parts. 
Now  Teresa  is  a  clever  woman,  and  she  would  have  shown  better 
judgment  in  fixing  her  affections  on  some  more  kindred  spirit." 

Here  Norris  paused,  but  he  looked  more  than  he  said,  and  Mrs. 
Norris  understood  those  looks,  and  comprehended  that  they  signified 
"•*  here  am  I,  an  infinitely  better  man  than  Thorold,  I  offered  my- 
49elf  to  Teresa,  and  she  refused  me.  I  don't  rejoice  in  the  misfor. 
tunes  of  my  friends,  but  still  I  cannot  feel  altogether  so  sorry  as  I 
ought  to  do,  perhaps,  for  this  breach  between  the  woman  I  once 
loved  and  the  man  who  succeeded  where  I  failed." 

From  certain  words  which  Robert  had  now  and  then  let  drop, 
Urs.  Norris  suspected  that  her  son  had  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to 
Teresa  and  bad  been  rejected,  and  thus  it  was  that  she  was  able  to 
interpret  his  looks  on  the  present  occasion.  All  further  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Teresa  were  stayed,  however,  by  the 
entrance  of  Tliorold,  whom  the  old  lady,  guided  by  her  son's  advice, 
received  with  her  usual  affection  and  warmth. 

"  Piers,"  began  the  banker,  in  a  jocular  tone,  "  have  yon  heard 
how  things  are  going  on  at  Fishguard  ?  In  the  July  of  last  year 
we  had  terrible  reports  of  two  daring  smugglers,  who  ventured 
ikbout  in  broad  daylight ;  one  of  them  a  most  disreputable.looking 
fellow,  with  a  very  suspicious  coat — "  and  here  Mr.  Norris  paused 
and  laughed  heartily,  and  looked  at  his  son. 

*'  I  have  heard  no  news  of  smugglers,  lately,"  replied  Thorold, 
following  up  the  old  banker's  lead ;  "  but  what  did  you  think  of  the 
horse  poisoning  at  Boroughbridge,  and  the  escape  of  that  miscreant 
in  fustians?" 

Robert  joined  in  the  general  laugh  at  this  allusion  to  the  scrape 
lie  had  got  into  whilst  on  detachment  at  Easingwold  ;  but  when  the 
laughter  was  over  Mrs.  Norris  assumed  a  rather  serious  air,  and 
turning  to  her  son,  began  a  lecture  on  dress,  more  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Thorold  than  his  friend,  one  of  whose  foibles  was  an  utter 
disregard  as  to  personal  appearance. 

"My  dear  Robert,"  said  the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive 
reproof,  "  I  could  wish,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  th^  desire  of  your 
estimable  young  wife,  that  you  would  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  your  exterior.  This  last  affair,  to  my  mind,  has  gone  beyond  a 
joke ;  to  be  dragged  like  a  malefactor  before  a  magistrate,"  added 
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Mrs.  Norris,  severely,  "  is,  I  think,  a  di8<rra<*e  and  a  scandal,  con- 
sidering that  you  are  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Chester,  we  da 
not  expect  to  find  a  gentleman  in  fustian  clothes." 

**  Well,  my  dear  mother,"  answered  Robert,  in  a  tone  of  slight 
irritation,  **had  I  affected  the  gay  attire  of  my  friend  Piers,  I 
might  still  have  been  arrested  for  the  hcrse-poisoning,  merely  from 
my  proximity  to  the  stables,  for  there  are  such  gentry  as  swell 
mobsmen." 

**  Whatever  you  may  say,  Robert,"  replied  the  old  lady,  I 
maintain  that  a  decent  exterior  in  your  position  and  rank  of  life  is- 
not  only  advisable,  but  necessary.  However,  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
about  it ;  only  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  in  this  respect,  my  dear 
son,  by  dressing  a  little  better.  I  have  brought  you  a  present 
from  Chester,  and  I  will  send  the  parcel  to  your  house  this  after- 
noon. You  will  fiud  in  it  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  a  blue  coat  and 
pantaloons  and  two  buff  waistcoats  ;  now  do  get  them  well  made^ 
and  buy  a  new  hat  to  wear  with  them.  There  are  two  coats  and  a 
waistcoat  and  some  small  clothes  for  your  servant,  and  also  for 
yourself  a  pair  of  black  silk  and  two  pair  of  buff  leather  breeches."    ^^  •^ 

*'  In  the  halcyon  days  of  courting,  Bob,  you  had  a  great  predi £. 

lection  for  leather  breeches,"  said  Thorold,  smiling. 

"Now  that  I  have  a  wife  and  child,"  replied  Robert,  in  ti  m^  a 
dignified  tone,  **  I  have  something  of  more  consequence  tx)  think  ofi^z^of 
than  leather  breeches.  But,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Norris,^  ^ub^ 
**  I  thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  mother,  for  your  kind  present*^  d^^^t, 
I  know  I  am  not  very  particular  about  my  dress,  and  it  shames  mo^^MiMae 
that  I  should  cause  you  a  moment's  concern  about  a  matter  which^J^^ch 
I  might  so  easily  remedy." 

**Ah,  friend  Robert,"  observed  Thorold,  in  a  tone  of  some^MXie 
emotion,  *'  you  must  be  a  happy  man  when  you  reflect  how  triviaK-^:^i^ 
and  slight  are  the  occasions  for  concern  that  you  have  given  to  th^^-^^^*^* 
woman  who  suckled  you  at  her  breast ;  you  have  not  added  oua^^^^-^ 
grey  hair  to  her  head^  or  brought  one  line  of  care  to  her  face." 

**  My  dear  Piers,"  said  the  old  banker,  "  to  see  our  faults  is  one^-^^*°^ 
great  step  towards  amendment.  You  make  me  hope,  by  what  you-^^'^^JJ 
have  just  said,  that  the  breach  we  all  deplore  will  soon  be  filled  up."*  *  j-, 

**  Perhaps  I  shall  ask   your    mediation   some  day,"    repliedfc^^^ 
Thorold.     *'  However,  for  the  present,  we  will  waive  this  unpleasant  ^  ^^^ 
topic,  and  turn  from  my  affairs  to  your's,  or  rather  Robert's.    I  ^^^     | 
know  he  wants  to  advise  with  you  on  the  all-important  subject  of^^^^ 
his  boy's  name?— you  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  to  be  his  son's  ^2**    ^ 
godfather." 

"  Oh,  we  have  had  some  correspondence  by  letter  upon  that    ""^  *' 
point,"  answered  the  old  banker,  smiling.     **  Mrs.  Norris  wishes 
the  child  to  be  called  Oliver.  As  for  me,  I  am  really  quite  indifferent 
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•^Ls  to  what  name  my  little  grandson  may  bear.    I  have,  perhaps,  a 

"slight  preference  for  Peter ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  a  decided 

.'Objection  to  two  Christian  names,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Oliver 

"wUl  couple  well  with  Peter,  or  any  other  name ;  in  short,  I  would 

Jiave  it  a  whole  Oliver  or  none." 

"  Oliver  Peter,"  ejaculated  Piers,  "  that  certainly  doesn't  sound 
•very  euphonious.  Poor  Robert  has  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  over 
±his  name.  I  know  the  laird  of  Olenalmond  sent  him  a  list  to 
<;hoo8e  from,  comprising  the  names  of  some  of  the  reputed  Scottish 
IciDgs,  Grimus,  Fincormacus,  Mogaldus,  and  a  dozen  others  that  I 
^oaniiot  remember :  I  think  he  wavered  over  Amberkelchus." 

**  Why,  surely,  Robert,  you  never  thought  of  giving  the  child 
-such  an  outlandish  name?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norris,  with  uplifted 
liands. 

**  Only  one  of  Thorold's  inventions,"  replied  her  sod. 

*'Well,  but  Robert,"  resumed  the  banker,  "your  desire  to 
please  every  one  in  this  respect  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the 
old  man  and  his  ass.  But,  to  turn  to  another  subject,  what  have 
you  done  about  the  inoculation  ?  Your  mother  and  I  would  have 
preferred  the  old  mode  rather  than  the  vaccine  method,  thinking  it 
t^  be  both  surer  and  safer ;  however,  you,  as  the  parent,  must  be 
the  best  judge." 

•*  If  he  isn't  he  ought  to  be,"  interposed  Thorold  ;  ''for  to  my 
certain  knowledge  he  has  done  nothing  since  he  returned  from  that 
ill-starred  expedition  to  Boroughbridge,  xia  Easingwold,  but  study 
folios  and  voluminous  treatises  on  the  subject." 

"Talking  of  folios,  Robert,"  interrupted  the  banker,  "  what 
made  you  send  to  me  for  that  old  book  of  *Baptiste  Porta?' 
Heally,  my  dear  son,  with  a  wife  and  child  and  nurse  to  move 
about  with,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  encumber  yourself  with  a 
library,  too." 

*'  Oh,  that  is  the  queer  old  book  he  pores  over  into  the  smaH 
tours  of  the  night,"  said  Thorold. 

•*  It  is  a  very  learned  and  interesting  work  if  you  would  only 
'take  the  trouble  to  read  it,"  replied  Robert,  rather  severely. 

*'  There  is  no  need  ;  I  have  heard  it  already,  at  second-hand^ 
.firom  you.  Bob — Why,  Mrs.  Norris,"  he  added,  turning  to  that 
lady,  *'  your  son  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  characters 
.of  all  the  of&cers  in  our  regiment,  and  the  Lord  knows  who  else,  by 
morally  dissecting,  with  the  aid  of  the  defunct  Porta,  their  eyes, 

^oses,  mouths,  and  I  wot  not  what  else  besides.     Major haB 

little  hollow  eyes,  therefore  he  is  a  deceitful  man,  vide  Baptiste 

I^orta ;  Ensign ,  has  a  hooked  nose  like  a  crow's,  and,  there- 

^Sore  has  the  impudence  of  a  crow,  and  is  equally  prone  to  thieving, 
loidt  same  authority ;  Lieutenant  Norris  has  a  very  long  head,  a 
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sign  of  great  impudeDce,  according  to  our  Italian  author ;  so  hi» 
exploits  at  Fishguard  and  Boroughbridge  are  not  to  be  wondered  at"*" 

**Well,  I  consider  that  book  a  most  abominable  work,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Norris,  with  some  vehemence.  "The  idea  of  any 
person  sitting  down  to  draw  comparisons  between  human  faces  and 
those  of  brute  beasts !  and  then  giving  illustrations  of  one  man  with 
a  fax^  like  a  cat,  and  another  with  a  face  like  a  monkey !  I  think 
the  man  might  have  employed  his  time  to  much  better  purpose." 

**Your  favourite,  Teresa,"  said  Norris,  with  a  laugh,  "lauds 
Porta  up  to  the  skies  whenever  she  goes  to  the  Water  Tower." 

**  Oh,  nonsense !"  replied  Mrs.  Norris,  "  I  don't  believe  it ;  what 
can  8))e  know  of  him  ?" 

"  Well,  not  much,  perhaps ;  only  she  almost  ranks  him  with 
one  of  her  saints,  since  I  told  her  that  he  invented  the  camera. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,"  continued  Norris,  "  there  are  very  excellent 
remarks  in  the  book,  and  I  have  derived  considerable  information 
and  instruction  from  it.  Now  in  speaking  of  nurses  for  children, 
he  gives  some  vefy  judicious  hints.  He  says  the  minds  of  such 
persons  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  vicious  passions  ;  and,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  this  rule  prevails  in  the  brute  creation,  for  if  lambs 
are  suckled  by  goats,  the  wool  of  the  former  will  become  harder,  and 
80  if  goats  are  suckled  by  lambs,  the  goats'  hair  will  be  softer ;  and 
Scotus,  he  adds,  tells  us  of  a  boy  who  was  nursed  by  a  goat,  who> 
when  he  grew  up,  walked  with  bounds  like  a  goat,  and  gnawed  the 
bark  of  trees." 

"  Come,  Robert,  that  will  do  for  the  present,"  remarked  the 
banker,  laughing  at  the  latter  part  of  his  son's  speech;  "  it  will 
take  some  time  to  digest  that." 

**  Well,  I  should  like  to  keep  the  book  for  awhile,  father,  if  you 
have  no  objection,"  replied  Robert. 

**  You  are  quite  welcome,  my  dear  son — but  I  only  would  not 
have  you  incommode  yourself  with  too  much  luggage ;  you  will  find 
it  tiresome,  in  your  frequent  removals.  Where  do  you  think  you 
wiU  be  ordered  to  next  ?" 

"  The  regiment,  at  present,  is  dispersed  all  along  the  sea  coast," 
replied  Robert,  "  to  protect  it  firom  smugglers  ;  but—" 

"A  capital  arrangement,  is  it  not?"  interposed  Thorold^ 
jestingly ;  '*  considering  our  real  characters,  as  discovered  at  Fish- 
guard— set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  you  know  the  old  adage,  Mr. 
Norris. '' 

"Very  true,"  answered  the  banker;  "so  we  may  expect  to 
hear  of  some  wonderful  captui-es  of  cognac  and  real  lace ;  but  what 
part  of  the  sea-coast  will  you  be  likely  to  be  sent  to,  Robert !" 

"  To  Scarborough,  most  prol)ably,  which  I  rather  regret;  for  it 
it  extravagantly  dear  at  this  season." 
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''Oh,  but  Qltimately  our  destination  will  be  Scotland/'  ob. 
served  Thorold. 

Flora  will  be  much  pleased  at  that,"  said  Mrs.  Norris. 

And  so  is  her  husband/'  remarked  Piers,  ''his  geologising^ 

jacket  will  be  in  constant  request ;  indeed,  I  look  forward,  myself, 

"with  no  small  pleasure,  to  innumerable  excursions  amongst  the 

lulls.     I  shall  sketch,  while  he  makes  notes  and  break  stones.   We 

"^^ill  send  you  some  specimens  of  our  joint  labours." 

You  are  planning  plenty  of  work,"  said  the  old  banker. 

I  wish  all  my  days  had  been  so  well  employed,"  replied 

li'tiorold,  a  touch  of  bitterness  mingling  with  the  usual  cheerful  tone 
<:Df  his  voice ;  "  then  I  should  not  have  to  brood  over  recollections  of 
^fche  past,  which  embitter  the  present.  However,  I  am  always  tread- 
on  this  hateful  ground,  which  I  ought  to  avoid  rather  than 
pproach.  Mrs.  Norris,  what  say  you  to  a  walk  on  the  walls  this 
morning?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  replied  the  old  lady,  as  she  pre- 
ared  to  accompany  the  two  young  men  ;  "  Norris,  I  know,  will 
refer  to  remain  within  doors  for  awhile,  to  read  his  paper.  I 
ways  so  much  enjoy  a  walk  round  our  own  walls." 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  walk  round  the  walls  here, 

ey  are  impassable  in  some  places ;  the  people  of  York  do  not  keep- 

eir  waUs  in  as  good  order  and  repair  as  we  Cestrians  do  ours :  in 

,  they  have  been  neglected  since  General  Fairfax  and  his  Bound. 

eads  thundered  away  at  them  with  their  artillery,  and  shattered 

,hem  about  the  ears  of  the  citizens." 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

A  FIELD   DAY. 

The  corn-fields  on  the  slopes  surrounding  the  valley  in  which 

~^he  old  town  of  Haddington  reposes  were  growing  yellow  with  the 

^coming  harvest,  and  the  brightness  of  the  summer  morning  was 

^mpon  them ;  but  the  summits  of  the  beautiful  Lammermuir  hilla 

'"were  barely  visible,  from  the  bluish  haze,  which  the  sun  had  not 

^et  quite  dispersed.     In  the  town  itself  there  was  light  and  shadow 

^ningled ;  a  depth  of  cool  shade  under  the  wide-spreading  leafy 

l>ranches  of  the  giant  old  elms  and  beeches  that  overshadowed  the 

^ble  ends  and  quaint  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  cottages  scattered  about 

the  entrance  to  the  old  town,  and  a  broad  flood  of  light  on  the  wide 

and  roughly-paved  thoroughfare  of  Court  Street. 

The  houses  on  either  side  the  street  looked  still  and  quiet 
enough ;  hardly  a  face  to  be  seen  at  the  casements  lying  far  back  in 
those  deep  recesses.  No  wonder,  for  Jacky  Hayes,  the  celebrated 
drummer  of  the  First  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  had  drawn  almost 
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.  every  man,  woman,  and  child  from  the  cool  shelter  of  their  houses 
into  the  glaring  heat  of  the  sunlit  street  to  listen  to  his  dramming, 
and  see  his  performance  with  his  drumsticks. 

Jacky  Hayes  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  old  "  Bay  Horse" 
,  inn.  A  quaint,  rambling  building  was  this,  long  and  irregular, 
one  storey  high,  with  a  very  steep  roof;  walls  rough-cast  and 
washed  yellow,  and  the  green  leaves  of  some  creeping  plant  twining 
round  the  low  doorway  where  Jacky  stood,  with  the  signboard  por- 
traying an  impossible  horse  above  his  head.  At  the  drummw's 
elbow  stood  the  landlord,  while  the  whole  staflf  of  domestics  loitered 
on  the  narrow,  spiral  stone  staircase  in  the  background,  and  in  the 
street  in  front,  a  confused  assemblage  of  all  classes,  ranks,  and 
j3tation,  were  admiring  and  gaping.  Rich  Mr.  Miller,  the  banker, 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  doctor,  in  his  solemn  old  barouche  with  the  two 
grey  horses,  shopkeepers  from  Market  Street  and  High  Street, 
ladies  on  their  way  to  market,  servants,  and  a  host  of  truant  boya 
And  girls ;  the  boys  watching  with  parted  lips  and  distended  eyes 
the  wonderful  evolutions  of  the  drumsticks,  which  Jacky,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  sent  flying  up  into  the  air,  continuing  the 
tune  with  one  stick,  whilst  the  other  performed  a  somersault,  and 
then  catching  the  latter  with  wonderful  dexterity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sending  up  the  other,  all  without  an  instant's  delay  in  his 
performance. 

A  fine,  smart-looking  fellow  was  Jacky  Hayes,  a  favourite  in 
his  regiment,  and,  indeed,  a  favourite  everywhere,  for  he  was  good- 
tempered,  honest,  and  mirthful ;  and  he  could  sing  a  song  as  well  as 
perform  extraordinary  feats  of  drumming.  More  men  were  ^enticed 
into  the  First  Royal  Lancashires  by  the  drummer  than  by  the 
cruiting  sergeant  himself.  That  very  morning  there  was  many 
wotdd-be  soldier  in  the  troop  of  gaping,  admiring  urchins  coUec 
before  the  Bay  horse,  and  their  admiration  was  increased  tenfo 
when  Jacky  began  to  give  forth  the  following  stanzas  of  an  o 
Bong  in  a  fine,  clear,  and  rather  melodious  voice  : 

"  A  soldier,  a  soldier,  a  soldier  for  me, 

He  cuts  such  a  flash 

With  his  gorget  and  sash, 

And  makes  8uch  ado 

With  his  gaiters  and  queue,^ 
Sleeping  or  waking,  who  need  be  afraid  ? 
Sing  rub-a-dub,  a  dub  rub-a-dub,  a-dub  a-dub,  dub-dub.'' 

The  chorus  was  taken  up  energetically  by  many  of  the 
fitanders,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  the  entertainment 
have  lasted,  affording,  as  it  did,  so  great  enjoyment  to  the 
.  and  the  certain  contingency  of  money  and  drink  to  the  indefatig^ 
^tdrnnuneri  bad  it.  not  been  .axiddenly  interrupted  in  a  very  unlo^ 
Ar  nuuuMT* 
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Some  one  standing  outside  the  crowd  had  noticed  in  the  distance, 
at  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  the  approach  of  two  military 
horsemen,  one  riding  rather  in  advance  of  the  other.  For  an  instant 
.  all  attention  seemed  to  be  diverted  to  the  new-comers,  and  the 
drummer's  ear  caught  the  words  **  General  Durham."  In  one 
moment  Jacky  slung  his  drum  over  his  shoulders,  caught  up  the 
descending  drumstick,  and  without  one  word  of  adieu  to  mine 
host,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a  smile  to  the  pretty  chambermaid  on 
the  staircase,  dashed  through  the  crowd,  under  the  legs  of  Dr. 
Leslie's  grey  horses,  almost  causing  them  to  take  fright,  scattered 
the  children  right  and  left,  continued  his  flight  up  Court  Street, 
followed,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  some  of  the  crowd,  who  had 
been  struck  with  apprehensions  that  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
attack  of  madness. 

Meanwhile,  on  flew  Jacky  from  Court  Street  into  High  Street, 
where  the  ranks  of  his  pursuers  increased,  and  from  High  Street 
into  Church  Street.  Here  he  passed  the  beautiful  river  Tyne  on 
his  right,  and  ran,  not  to  the  narrow  old  stone  bridge  which  lay  a 
little  to  one  side,  but  straight  into  the  river  itself,  only  knee-deep, 
however,  at  that  point.  As  Jacky  plunged  in,  a  cry  arose  from  his 
pursuers — "  He  has  taken  to  the  water,"  uttered  rather  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment,  for  they  had  expected  the  unusual  excitement  of 
a  case  of  hydrophobia.  The  drummer  soon  reached  the  opposite 
bank,  and  then  made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks.  These 
«tood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Tyne,  on  a  pleasant  and  extensive 
rising  ground  facing  the  high  road  to  Gifford,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  ruins  of  the  fine  old  church  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  its  clear,  blue  waters,  and  its  thickly- wooded  banks. 

The  barracks  were  only  wooden  huts  of  one  storey  high,  with 
red-tiled  roofs,  and  the  outside  walls  of  planks,  painted  black.  Into 
the  barrack-yard  rushed  Jacky,  astonishing  his  wondering  comrades 
by  the  brief  and  unintelligible  exclamation,  **  He's  coming !"  when 
he  disappeared  like  lightning  into  his  own  quarters. 

This  being  one  of  the  weekly  field  days,  the  regiment  was  about 
to  be  drawn  up  on  the  parade-ground,  and  ofiicers  and  men  were 
falling  into  their  places,  when  the  cause  of  the  drummer's  sudden 
alarm  appeared  in  the  person  of  Major- General' Durham,  followed 
by  his  orderly.  So  abrupt  and  unexpected  was  his  arrival,  that  it 
threw  the  whole  regiment  into  surprise,  mingled,  too,  with  some 
consternation,  for  General  Durham  was  known  to  be  a  martinet. 
Woe  be,  then,  to  the  transgressor  of  military  discipline !  and  one 
transgressor  there  was  on  that  parade  to  a  certainty — that  one  was 
Jacky  Hayes,  who  had  flagrantly  violated  decorum  and  propriety, 
if  not  discipline,  that  morning,  by  the  riotous  entertainment  he  had 
•  afforded  the  townspeople.     Yet  Jacky,  having  quickly  changed  his 
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nether  garments,  stood  on  parade  with  dry  gaiters  and  polisbi 
shoes,  firm  and  unabashed,  whilst  another  comrade,  drummer  Tpo 
kins,  a  steady  young  fellow,  shook  in  his  shoes  as  the  general  dre 
near ;  so  often  does  vice  bear  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  vie 
versa  / 

The  major-general  was  received  with  two  ruffles  of  the  dram 
the  officers  saluted,  and  the  men  presented  arms.  The  general  tin 
passed  along  the  regiment,  while  the  band  played  a  march.  Aft 
inspecting  it,  he  returned  to  the  front,  and  addressed  the  colonel. 

Colonel  Tonge  was  a  fat,  fair,  florid  little  man,  with  an  i 
tensely  good-humoured  face,  a  man  much  beloved  by  both  <^So( 
and  men.  General  Durham  was  a  tall,  thin,  rawboned  Scotama 
with  the  national  high-cheek  bones,  blue  eyes,  and  sandy-colonr 
hair ;  an  expression  at  all  times  stern,  and  now  rendered  douh 
terrible  by  an  ominous  frown. 

For  himself  Colonel  Tonge  had  no  fears,  for  he  was  thorou^ 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  his  duties ;  but  he  felt  sand 
misgivings  whether  all  his  officers  would  come  up  to  the  standa 
of  merit  required  by  so  exacting  a  commander  as  General  Durha: 

"All  the  drummers  present.  Colonel  Tonge  1"  b^an  i 
general,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  sounded*as  though  it  had  proceed 
from  a  speaking-trumpet. 

**  Yes,  General  Durham,"  responded  the  colonel,  inwardly  fn 
prised  at  the  question. 

*'  Ah  !*'  yowled  the  general,  fixing  a  savage  glare  on  the  unC 
tunate  and  innocent  Tomkins,  who  immediately  showed  still  nfe' 
evident  signs  of  guilt ;  "  I  thought  I  both  heard  and  saw  one  in  '^ 
town  not  half-an-hour  ago,  entertaining  all  the  rabble  with  1 
antics  of  a  Merry-Andrew — a  scoundrel  in  His  Majesty's  unifiMT 
comporting  himself,  by  Heaven !  like  some  clown  at  a  fair.  I 
could  only  recognise  the  rascal  1"  added  the  irate  general,  fixing^ 
poor  innocent  Tomkins  an  ominous  stare,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  T<i 
care,  I  know  you  !"  and  thereby  throwing  that  wretched  and  wroa 
fully  suspected  individual  into  a  cold  sweat. 

"  What  is  this  gentleman's  name  ?"  now  inquired  the  genefl 
after  a  moment's  pause,  spent  in  taking  a  close  and  apparently  « 
satisfactory  survey  of  the  dress  of  our  friend  Robert  Norris,  who  t 
only  recently  received  his  promotion. 

"  Captain  Norris,"  answered  Colonel  Tonge,  looking  in  so' 
dismay  at  the  captain's  boots.  The  fact  is  that  Bobert  Norris  k 
been  on  a  geologising  expedition  that  morning,  and  his  mind  "$ 
too  full  of  minerals  and  fossils  to  give  much  thought  to  his  militfl 
accoutrements. 

''  I  think,  Captain  Norris,"  said  the  general,  with  oatti 
severityi ''  that  the  standing  orders  of  your  regim«it  reqoira  offiot 
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pay  ftome  atteDtion  to  the  neatness  of  their  dress  and  appear. 

;"  and  as  he  ceased  speaking  he  directed  a  wrathful  glance  at 

captain's  boots,  which  were  not  only  soiled  up  to  the  knees,  but 

j^thing  but  brightly  polished,  nor,  indeed,  were  his  white  kersey* 

re  breeches  snow  white. 

*'  Call  out  the  names  of  the  men  of  the  front  rank  of  your  com- 
,  Captain  Norris,"  said  General  Durham,  with  a  deepening 
'vm  on  his  brow. 
Norris  commenced  and  got  on  correctly  with  the  names  of  the 
,  which  were  tolerably  familiar  to  him :  Brown,  Jones,  Hogg, 
r,  and  other   euphonious  appellations  flowed  glibly  enough 
his  lips,  until  he  came  to  two  new  recruits,  and  here  he  hesi- 
and  faltered. 
"Myers,"  whispered  some  friendly  prompter. 
'*  Mica,"  said  the  captain,  aloud,  confused  and  bewildered,  and 
liis  brains  probably  running  on  his  minerals. 

"  Doesn't  even  know  the  names  of  his  men !"  ejaculated  the- 
general,  whose  sharp  ears  had  caught  the  whisper.  "  You  ought 
to  te  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir  ;  a  raw  ensign  of  three  months  would 
know  his  duty  better.  1  have  more  questions  to  put  to  you,  sir," 
lie  continued,  **  but  I  quite  expect  that  you  will  be  as  little  able  to 
^tiswer  them  as  this  last — I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken."  The  general. 
®^pressed  this  charitable  hope,  however,  in  a  manner  that  showed 
*^^  would  be  rather  disappointed  than  otherwise  if  the  captain. 
®l^oxild  acquit  himself  better.         * 

"Allow  me  to  observe,  General  Durham,"  said  Colonel  Tonge,. 

"tliat  Captain  Norris  has  not  been  in  the  Grenadier  company  for 

^pre  than  a  month  during  a  whole  year  and  a  half.    I  am  sure  you 

^^Ll  consider  that  an  excuse  for  not  knowing  the  name  of  every 
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"  No  excuse  at  all,  sir  !"  shouted  the  general.  *'  I  could  get  all 
5*^^  names  and  know  a  company  individually  in  four-and-twenty 
T^^rs.  I  hope  all  your  captains  don't  resemble  Captain  Norris, 
.  ^t  is  all  I  can  say. — Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself 
^  ^  stentorian  tone  to  Thorold,  *'  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  few 
^^^tions." 

Thorold  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  attention,  and   the 
S^^eral  forthwith  commenced. 

"  How  many  men  have  you  in  hospital  ?" 
^       "Three,"  replied  Thorold,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  he 
^^Ving  received  a  telegraphic  communication  from  the  fingers  of 
•^jutant  Okey. 

•*  Do  you  visit  them,  sir,  and  report  if  they  want  proper  com- 
*o^ !"  continued  the  general. 

**I  saw  private  Black,   yesterday/'  answered  Thorold,  witk. 
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great  cfi&ontery,  taking  into  consideration  the  &ct  that  the  hospi 
was  a  place  he  never  set  foot  in.     *'  I  inquired  particularly  ^ 
had  taken  the  pills  at  bed-time,  and  the  mixture  as  before,  but 
think  he  did  not  quite  consider  them  as  comforts.    The  doctor 
tell  you  all — — " 


"I  don't   want  to  know  your  thoughts,    sir,"   broke  in 
general,  who  appeared  to  be  to  the  full  as  indignant  with  the 
who  could  answer  his  questions  as  with  the  man  who  could  n 
^*  Now,  pray,'*  continued  the  general,  fixing  a  threatening  look 
drummer  Tomkins,  who  was  grinning  spasmodically  firom   sh 
fright,  '*how  many  shirts  have  each  of  your  meni     How  often 
they  change  their  linen  ?     What  have  they  got  in  their  kits  1" 

''Four  shirts,  three  pairs  of  socks,  ditto  nightcaps,  ditto  ha 
kerchiefs,"  answered  Thorold,  with  great  gravity,  consulting 
-fragments  of  one  of  his  old  washing.bills,  which  he  held  con 
by  his  pocket  handkerchief,  which  he  had  taken  out. 

Something  in  Thorold's  manner  seemed  particularly  offensive 
General  Durham,  who,  therefore  multiplied  his  questions  tenfold  ^ 
-the  hope,  as  it  appeared,  of  catching  him  tripping ;  but  the 
was  not  realised,  for  Thorold  was  ever  ready  with  an  answer*   't^ 
every  question — that  be  paid  his  men  himself — that  he  kept  his 
books — that  he  inspected  their  quarters  and  their  messes — 
how  much  the  bread  and  meat  cost  per  pound.     We  are  boui»<i» 
however,  to  confess,  that  in  some  of  these  replies,  given  in  a  v 
off-hand  manner,  the  line  of  truth  was  not  very  strictly  adhered 
yet  sharp  as  General  Durham  was,  he  would  have  had  considerab*-^ 
difficulty  in  unmasking  the  culprit,  so  he  finished  his  questions 
that  quarter. 

**  Now,  Colonel  Tonge,"  said  the  general,  after  a  pause  of  a 
moments,  "  of  course,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  can  handle  yo*^* 
regiment  as  an  officer  ought  to  do — indeed.  Lord  Rosslyn's  report  i^  * 
guarantee  for  that ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  your  captai^*^ 
put  it  through  some  movements.     Captain  Norris,  do  you  take 
command." 

Norris,  rather  nervous  at  this  sudden  trial  of  his  abilities  wh.^ 
he  was  to  be  put  to,  drew  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  wipe  tii*^ 
perspiration  from  his  face  ;  but,  unfortunately  turning  his  pocl^^ 
inside  out  in  his  embarrassment^  there  fell  from  it  some  small  sf^'' 
cimens  of  minerals,    along  with  a  geological  hammer — artial^'^ 
which  he  had  conveyed,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  into  the  pocJ^ 
of  his  uniform  coat. 

''  Have  you  any  other  avocation,  sir,  than  that  of  an  officer 
'  His  Majesty's  service,  that  you  should  fill  your  pockets  with 
rybbish?"    asked   General    Durham,   fiercely.     "Your   do 
-appearance  is  disgraceful,  sir." 


« 
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n  something  of  a  geologist — am  fond  of  ge6logy,  silTy'" 
N(OTis,  in  an  angry  tone,  indignant,  as  he  was,  at  his  so-^ 
Bed  minerals  being  styled  rubbish, 
tetbing  of  a  geologist !"  repeated  the  general,  with  a  sneer, 
better  have  been  a  stonemason.  I  wish  to  Heaven  yott 
)  to  be  something  of  a  soldier.     Take  the  command,  sir,. 

see  what  you  can  do." 

idjured,  Norris  set  himself  to  his  task  with  all  the  patience^ 
nuster.  He  gave  the  words  of  command  very  correctly, 
column  did  its  work  well  and  steadily.  As  yet,  however, 
on  the  general's  brow  did  not  relax — not,  in  short,  until, 
er  movements  had  been  equally  satisfactorily  performed. 
Face  began  to  assume  a  milder  aspect  as  though  he  would 
ell,  this  young  fellow  is  not  so  bad  a  soldier,  after  all,  in 
(is  hammer  and  bis  bits  of  stones."  But  this  change  of 
ice  was  only  the  calm  before  a  storm.  The  unfortunate 
ended  to  form  the  battalion  in  close  column  from  the 
'  line,  in  order  quickly  and  in  foroe  to  make  an  attack  on« 
1  confined  situation ;  but  either  through  nervousness,  or 
,  or  both,  he  misplaced  the  words  of  command,  and  so- 
to  complicate  and  mix  up  the  di£ferent  divisions,  that 
panics  tried  ineffectually  to  disengage  themselves  to  the 
jft,  whichever  woulH  conduct  them  towards  their  place  in 
column,  while  others  stood  facing  and  staring  at  each 
ere  they  stood,  the  Grenadier  company  opposite  the  Light 
and  all  the  battallion  companies  jumbl^  up  together ! 
leir  uniforms  the  soldieia  might  have  been  taken  for  the: 
crowds  which  throng  round  the  polling-booths  at  an  elec- 
ku  unlawful  assemblage^  the  magistrate  reading  the  riot 
represented  by  General  Durham  ;  or,  in  short,  a  body  of 
irown  into  inextricable  confusion  by  the  blunders  of  some 

the  Terpsichorean  art.  The  latter  simile,  doubtless,. 
3  infuriated  General  Durham,  for  he  shouted,  or  rather 
ut :  — 

.  and  the  devil !  what  have  we  got,  now  ?  It's  a  country 
country  dance !  By  Heaven,  he's  going  to  treat  us  to  a 
ance!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"NEMO   ME   IMPUNE   LA.CESSIT." 

Id  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  wore  its  usual  air  of  bustle 
le  bright  sunny  morning  in  August,  shortly  after  the  visit 
I  Durham  to  Haddington  barracks :  and  under  the  shadow 
L  old  houses  there  sauntered  a  gentleman,  clad  in  the 
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military  undress  of  the  time— a  blue  frock  coat,  white 
breeches,  and  long  black- topped  boots  up  to  the  knee.     This 
no  other  than  our  old  friend  Robert  Norrui. 

The  previous  evening,  Colonel  Tonge,  with  several  of  his  officsrs^g^  ^^ 
Norris  amongst  the  number,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  ^  '^ 

Lord  Cathcart,  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  attend  a  ball  gh 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  George  Street.    Both  dinner  and 
had  been  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  officers  in  garrison  at  the 
had  been  there  in  foroe.     After  the  ball  broke  up,  at  an 
hour,  many  of  the  officers  adjourned  to  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Prini 
Street,  to  finish  with  a  supper  and  wine.     Norris,  however, 
not  of  their  number,  for  his  tastes  led  him  to  seek  a  night's 
•and  repose  in  another  quarter  than  the  patrician  hotel  to  which 
brother  officers  bad  repaired.    He  wished  to  be  in  the  old  town 
•he  might  begin  early  in  the  morning,  an  investigation  of  some 
its  quaint  old  buildings,  its  closes  and  wynds,  so  dear  to  his  s] 
of  antiquarian  research  ;  also,  he  wished  to  save  his  pui 
however,  be  did  not  always  do  by  going  to  shabby  inns  or 
for  the  landlords  aud  others  generally  discerning  his  quality,  und^ 
what  was  often  even  a  shabby  exterior,   mulcted  him  to  a 
greater  amount  than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  at  a  really  good  h 

However,  we  will  accompany  Norris  in  his  rambles  on 
morning  we  speak  of.  The  inn  he  had  put  up  at  for  the  night  was 
the  **  Nether  Bow,"  nearly  .opposite  John  Knox's  house ;  and,  at  »» 
•early  hour  before  his  breakfast,  he  had  been  surveying  this  old  relic  c»f 
past  ages  from  his  bedroom  window.  Now  he  strolled  out,  and  dre' 
•close  to  its  walls  to  take  a  more  critical  look  at  it,  before  leaving*  ^ 
return  to  Haddington.     This  ancient  sombre  building,  projectin^^ 
as  it  does,  into  the  High  Street,  and  robbing  it  of  half  its  widtbv 
looked  still  darker  and  more  gloomy  when  contrasted   with  it^^ 
bright  sunlight.     Norris  paused  and  gazed  admiringly  at  the  sols^ 
and  irregularly  constructed  stone  tenement,  which  had  survived  ^^ 
many  centuries.     Then  out  came  his  memorandum-book,  and  do'^-'J 
went  jottings  about  its  gable  ends,  finished  off  with  the  corti^ 
steps,  or  crow.steps,  fio  frequently  seen  in  old  Scottish  buildings,  i 
muUioned  and  transome  windows,  and  the  outer  stone  stairs  by  wl  ' 
the  first  floor  of  the  house  is  approached,  another  peculiar 
of  many  of  the  old  dwellings  in  Edinburgh.     The  little  rude  ii 
beneath  the  window,  from  which,  it  is  said,  John  Knox  used 
address  the  multitude,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  representat 
of  the  Reformer  himself,  brought  a  scornful  smile  to  the  lips 
Norris,  and,  staunch  Protestant  though  he  was,  the  ejaculatioiB-' 
*•  Rude  demagogue  !'* 

After  Norris  had  finished  his  scrutiny  of  the  Reformer's  hoi 
he  consulted  Lis  vvatcli,  and  finding  tlfat  he  had  yet  some  little 
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ipaie,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  Inroad  High  Street,  gazing  at  its 
stantial  stone  buildings  of  irregular  architeeture,  some  seven 
lea  high,  others  even  eight  and  nine  stories.  Had  any  one 
n  watching  his  movements  they  would  have  been  amused, 
haps  surprised.  No^  he  would  dive  down  some  one  of  the 
nerous  steep,  almost  precipitous  closes,  so  narrow,  as  scarcely  to 
iBure  two  paces  in  width,  yet  once  the  places  of  residence  of  the 
tdi  aristocracy,  and  heedless  of  infection  from  these,  now  fever. 
inlied  spots,  he  would  push  his  way  amongst  swarms  of  squalid, 
f-naked,  wretched  children,  and  stop  to  write  down  his  notes, 
▼ious  equally  of  their  presence,  or  their  laughter,  and  gaping 
iderment.  He  did  not,  however,  always  confine  himself  to  the 
Idle  of  the  ill.paved  thoroughfares,  but,  on  more  than  one  ceca- 
ls he  would  scale  one  of  the  narrow  turnpike  stone  staircases. 
It  outside  an  ancient  dwelling,  by  which  its  several  upper  floors, 
lats,  as  they  are  called,  are  approached,  and  he  would  make  a 
;  halt  on  a  landing  where  there  was  some  window  or  small  open. 
,  lost  in  admiration  over  the  high-pitched  roof  and  crow-stepped 
^le  end  of  some  tenement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  close,  thus 
tructing  the  descent  of  the  occupants  of  the  different  flats,  or  the 
^t  of  a  fish. wife  with  her  "  caller  herrin  ;"  or  he  would  be 
ing  down  his  observations  upon  old  wooden-fronted  houses,  jut- 
X  out  into  the  narrow  close,  storey  above  storey,  each  one  pro- 
ving further  the  higher  it  rises,  until  the  blue  sky  overhead  is 
.ost  hidden  by  overhanging  gables. 

jLt  length  Norris  reluctantly  tore  himself  from  these,  to  him, 
Sising  scenes,  recollecting  that  he  had  a  call  to  make  in  St. 
drew's  Square.  Accordingly  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  North 
dge,  and,  sauntering  leisurely  ovec  it,  admired  the  prospect, 
b  on  one  side  then  on  the  other — the  high  terrace  of  the  old  town 
ninating  in  the  abrupt  and  rugged  rock,  on  which  stands  the 
itle,  then  the  rocky  eminence  of  the  Calton  Hill,  at  that  time 
e  of  all  edifices,  save  the  old  observatory.  Wrapped  in  his 
fdngs,  Norris  at  length  reached  the  comer  of  Princes  Street, 
ere  he  met  one  of  his  brother  officers.  Lieutenant  Nevitt,  for. 
rly  Ensign  Nevitt,  whom  our  readers  will  remember  as  the  officer 
D  had  to  come  forward  to  identify  hitii  at  Boroughbridge. 
"Well  met,  Norris,"  said  the  lieutenant,  taking  his  friend's 
1 ;  **  but  where  are  you  off  to  in  such  red-hot  speed  ?  nicely  you 
e  us  all  the  slip  last  night !  I  would  challenge  any  hotel  in 
inburgh  to  furnish  a  better  entertainment  than  we  had  at  the 
Dyal.'  By  the  way,  Norris,  where  did  you  put  upT*  added 
vitt,  smitten  with  curiosity  to  know  where  his  friend  had 
turned,  and  suspecting,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  lodging  had 
;  been  in  any  very  patrician  part  of  the  town.  Norris  was  known 
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to  be  seldom  very  particular  about  his  quarters,  and  to  eschew 
fashionable  hotels ;  he  had  also  been  heard  to  exclaim,  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  against  the  extortions  practised  at  the  hotels  upon 
strangers,  especially  Englinhmen. 

"  I  was  not  going  to  the  *  Royal/  "  replied  Norris,  tartly :  "  they 
are  all  alike.  I  have  not  forgotten  having  to  pay  one  guinea  for  a 
very  moderate  dinner  and  a  small  modicum  of  wine,  at  one  of  your 
fine  Princes  Street  hotels.  There  are  other  good  and  respectable 
houses  of  entertainment  in  Edinburgh  besides  those  in  Princes 
Street ;  you  need  go  no  further  than  Leith  Street,"  added  Norris, 
with  a  spirit  of  evasion  worthy  of  a  politician  of  the  first  order ;  for 
he  implied,  by  what  he  had  last  said,  or  he  wished  to  imply,  that 
he  had  himself  put  up  at  some  hotel  in  Leith  Street. 

Nevitt  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  easily  put  oflf,  so  he  pushed 
his  inquiries  further,  and  forced  Norris  to  assign  a  definite  place  for 
his  night's  lodging,  rather  to  the  vexation  of  the  latter;  for  he  felt 
somewhat  ashamed,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  confess  in  how 
common  and  low  a  tavern  he  had  installed  himself,  and  he  answered 
his  friend  with  an  air  of  irritation,  such  as  a  man  often  assumes 
when  he  knows  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

**  If  it  is  so  very  necessary  to  your  peace  of  mind,  Nevitt,  to 
know  where  I  lodged,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  at  the  *  Thistle 
Tavern,'  in  the  Nether  Bow.  It  is  just  opposite  John  Knox's 
house,  which  I  was  very  anxious  to  examine,  and,  therefore  I 
wanted  to  be  near  it ;  besides,  there  are  other  old  buildings  in  the 
Canongate,  which  I  was  desirous  of  inspecting — at  any  rate," 
added  Norris,  in  conclusion,  "they  are  very  moderate  in  their 
charges  at  the  *  Thistle/  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  no  strangers 
or  Englishmen  go  there  ;  Scotchmen,  you  know,  look  sharp  after 
their  money.** 

'•  And  what  may  be  the  quality  of  the  Scotch  who  frequent  this 
paragon  of  taverns?"  inquired  Nevitt,  in  a  rather  derisive  tone. 
**  There  is  an  old  piper,  who  plays  before  St.  Giles's  Church — I  fancy 
he  patronises  it ;  the  forlorn  and  ragged  appearance  of  his  plaid 
would  better '  harmonise  with  its  walls  than  the  uniform  of  an 
English  officer.  I  can  well  believe  that  none  of  our  countrymen 
frequent  it,  and,  certainly,  none  of  those  who  hold  His  Majesty's 
commission.  However,  I  can  well  understand  that  the  low  scale  of 
charges  was  a  great  recommendation  in  your  eyes." 

•*  Well,  Mr.  Nevitt,**  answered  Norris,  rather  stiffly,  **  I  suppose 
a  man  may  put  up  at  what  inn  he  chooges,  without  being  called 
upon  to  consult  the  opinions  of  others,  any  more  than  he  would  do 
in  the  choice  of  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  boots." 

**  I  disagree  with  both  your  suppositions,'*  replied  Nevitt ;  '*  an 
officer  owes  a  certain  regard  to  his  rank,  and,  therefore,  he  should 
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not  choose  a  low  place  of  entertainment  to  lodge  at ;  and  then^ 
flgaioy  an  officer,  though  he  need  not  ask  advice  on  the  subject^ 
fliumld  be  careful  not  to  appear  in  a  battered  hat,  or  woarn-out 
shoes,  as  such  appendages  may  earn  him  the  repute  of  being  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  may  ensure  him  a  night's  lodging  in  a 
lock-up,  as  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  once." 

*'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  motto  that  has  reference  to  the 
*  Thistle!*  "  inquired  Norris,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  wrath. 

*•  Not  I,"  replied  Nevitt,  carelessly. 

^'  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit^*'  answered  Norris,  looking  sternly 
at  his  friend. 

''Oh,  indeed !  I  understand,  I  haven't  forgotten  all  my  Latin, 
yet,'*  replied  Nevitt ;  *^  but  all  I  say  is,  that  if  I  had  been  seen 
entering  such  a  pot-house,  I  should  have  considered  I  was  bringing 
disgrace  on  the  regiment  by  thus  forgetting  my  position  as  a 
gentleman." 

*'  You  may  talk  about  gentlemen,  sir,  as  much  as  you  please,*' 
retorted  Norris,  in  a  passion,  *'  but  if  you  were  a  gentleman  your* 
sd^  you  would  not  have  made  such  a  remark  as  that  which  you 
have  just  uttered. 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  Nevitt,  in  a  would-be  calm  and  dignified 
tone,  though  somewhat  shaken  by  the  inward  commotions  of  hia 
soul,  *'  what  am  I  to  understand  by  that  observation  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  replied  Norris,  in  a  tone  and  with  looks 
implying  that  nothing  short  of  swords  or  pistols  would  satisfy  his 
present  sanguinary  frame  of  mind.  *'  Tou  will  find  me  at  barracks 
all  the  afternoon,  sir,  so  I  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  inquire  for  you,  sir,"  replied  Nevitt,  with 
a  look,  breathing  equally  murderous  intentions  with  those  of  his 
friend.     * '  Good  morning. ' ' 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   8EQUSL. 

Some  three  or  four  hours  after  the  meeting  of  Captain  Norris 

and  Lieutenant  Nevitt,  Captain  Thorold  strolled  into  the  barrack 

yard  at  Haddington,  having  been  absent,  since  an  early  hour  in 

the  morning,  on  a  long  ramble  amongst  the  Lammermuir  hills. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  his  attention  was  a  little  boy,  appa^ 

^ntly  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  who  was  playing  about  on  the 

Open  space,  partly  covered  with  turf,  and  partly  trodden  down,  that 

faced  the  little  huts,  forming  the  homes  of  the  First  Lancashire's. 

He  was  a  pretty  boy,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  finely  formed 
limbs.  Seeing  him,  as  he  then  appeared,  one  would  have  taken 
lam  for  the  chUd  of  a  private  soldier.     He  was  barefooted  and  bare- 
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headed,  and  his  hair  was  bleached  ahnoet  white,  doubtless  firom 
constant  exposure  to  the  summer  sun,  while  his  skin  was  tanned  a 
dark  brown  from  the  same  cause ;  his  outer  garments  oonsisted 
simply  of  a  coarse  cotton  blouse,  secured  round  the  waist  with  a 
belt. 

The  boy  seemed  to  know  Thorold,  for  he  trotted  towards  him 
with  an  exclamation  of  great  joy. 

*'  Thou  unhappy  little  varlet !"  said  Piers,  addressing  the  diild 
as  though  it  could  understand  him  ;  ''  does  thy  father  want  to  pre- 
pare thee  for  the  life  of  a  wandering  gipsy,  that  he  brings  thee  up 
in  this  mad  fashion  ?*' 

Thorold,  leading  the  child  by  the  hand,  advanced  to  one  of  the 
huts,  and  as  the  door  was  open  he  entered,  and  found  himself  in  a 
small  apartment,  simply  furnished,  with  a  strip  or  two  of  carpet  on 
the  floor,  a  table  littered  over  with  books  and  papers,  a  few  chairSi 
and  a  couch  placed  underneath  the  casement  window.  On  this 
couch  rested  a  pale,  delicate-looking  woman,  of  handsome  features 
and  graceful  person,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair.  She 
was  gazing  out  rather  pensively,  upon  the  fine  outline  of  the 
distant  mountains. 

Tliis  was  Flora  Norris,  our  hero's  wife,  and  Norris  himsdf  was 
seated  at  the  table  writing  a  letter,  pausing,  every  now  and  then 
in  the  midst  of  his  task,  to  look  with  an  air  of  mournful  gravity  at 
his  wife.  The  latter  would  have  risen  on  Thorold's  entrance,  but 
he  earnestly  entreated  her  to  rest  on  the  couch,  observing  that  he 
was  sorry  to  see  her  looking  so  unwell. 

'*  I  do  not  grow  stronger,  that  is  certain,*'  replied  Mrs.  Nonis. 
''  I  thought,"  she  added,  with  a  sad  smile,  *'  that  the  very  fact  ci 
my  drawing  near  to  my  native  mountains  would  revive  me,  and 
that  when  the  pink  heather  was  in  bloom,  I  should  wander  amongst 
it  as  blithe  and  well  as  in  days  gone  by ;  but  that  will  never  be,  I 
fear,  now." 

**  You  see  all  this  travelling  fatigues  Flora,'*  observed  Norris, 
in  a  melancholy  tone  :  ''  look  how  she  has  been  knocking  about  for 
the  last  year :  from  York  to  Berwick  to  start  with,  and  a  dreadful 
journey  it  was,  for  you  well  remember  what  stormy  bad  weather  we 
had  in  November — the  cold  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  chaise ; 
she  was  obliged  to  stay  some  days  in  Durham,  for  when  I  came  up 
with  her  there,  on  our  march,  I  found  her  quite  ill.  The  same 
thing  happened  at  Newcastle  and  Belford ;  she  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  each  of  those  places,  quite  prostrated.  And  then  at  Berwick- 
well,"  he  added,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "you  Thorold,  yourself 
experienced  the  inconvenience,  the  miseries,  the  wretchedness  of  an 
abode  in  that  vile  place — the  filthiest  hole  that  was  ever  the  resi- 
dence of  civilised  beings.     I  cannot  find  terms  sufficiently  strong 
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lerewith  to  describe  the  beastly  foul  state  of  its  thoroughfares, 
id  the  interior  of  its  houses  ;  and  I  will  add  to  this  cjitalogue,  the 
x>minably  nasty  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  these  houses. 
.  feet,  Berwick  had  but  one  recommendation  in  my  eyes " 

And  here  Norris  paused  abruptly,  having  talked  himself  nearly 
eathless. 

**  What  may  that  l)er'  asked  Thorold,  who  had  been  laughing 

his  friend's  vehemence. 

"The  air,  the  pure  cold  air,  the  only  thing  its  wretched  in- 
bitants  cannot  vitiate  and  corrupt,'*  replied  Norris.  *' The  in- 
ksely  cold  climate  suited  Oliver  amaziugly :  I  inured  him  to  it,  for 

was  out  of  doors  the  whole  day.  Whatever  you  may  say  to  the 
itrary,  Thorold,  I  maintain  that  my  system  is  a  good  one.  Look 
■V  strong  and  harJy  the  boy  is,"  and  here  Norris  pointed 
amphantly  to  the  barefooted  child  with  the  bleached  hair  ;  '"^he 
Bs  on  water  porridge  for  his  breakfast  and  supper,  and  mashed 
iratoes  for  his  dinner,  and  he  sleeps  on  a  hard  straw  mattrass." 

*'  I  do  not  approve  of  this  hardening  process.  Captain  Thorold," 
served  Mrs.  Norris,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  Robert  is  a  little  obstinate 

this  point.  You  know  we  nearly  lost  Oliver  at  Berwick.  Many 
Idren  were  suffering  from  the  intense  cold,  and  at  last  my  poor 
y,  all  of  a  sudden,  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
a  sent  for  our  surgeon  at  once,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  for 
i  child's  life  to  his  promptitude  ;  he  put  on  four  leeches  directly, 
l  eo  completely  reduced  the  inflammation,  that  Robert  judged 
i  boy  fit  to  travel  three  days  afterwards,  though  I  thought  it  was 
rreat  risk." 

**  Look  at  the  Highlanders  !"  said  Norris,  not  noticing  his  wife's 
t  remark,  "  how  hardy  their  children  are  !  what  a  rigorous  bring- 
up  they  have,  and  yet  they  live  I" 

**  Aye,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Thorold ;  "  but  we  don't  know  how 
xy  of  them  die.  Now,  Bob,"  he  continued,  **you  have  the 
«is  of  a  savage,  of  an  unmitigated  barbarian,  with  regard  to  that 
?".  Look  what  great  splay  feet  he'll  have,  hair  like  tow,  and  a 
H  as  coarse  and  brown  as  a  field  labourer.  I  consider  youare 
ng  a  positive  injury  to  that  child,  bringing  him  up  in  such  a 
^stable  manner.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?  is  he  to 
a  gipsy?  If  so,  he  mayn't  inherit  the  talents  of  a  Bampfield 
■ore  Carew,  and  in  that  case,  he  will  descend  to  mending  the 
Kner's  wives  pots  and  kettles,  and  carrving  off  their  barn-door 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Spartan  youth  falling  into  such 
rlorious  practices,"  repliei  Norris,  rather  loftily  ;  **  and  I  have 
ten "  • 

"Byjove,  Bob,"  interrupted  Thorold,  **if  you  are  going  back 
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as  far  as  the  Spartans,  I  have  done  with  you  !  I  suppose  I  shall 
some  day  find  you  coDCOCting  a  dish  of  black  broth  for  this  luckless 
child." 

"Let  us  dismiss  the  subject,  Piers,"  said  Norris.  **  We  shall 
never  agree  upon  it.     You  know,  I  have  my  crochets." 

'*  Granted,"  replied  Thorold,  with  a  smile.  **  And  may  I  ask 
was  it  one  of  your  crochets  that  induced  you,  a  married  man,  to^ 
come  and  live  in  barracks,  and  bring  a  lady  into  them,  tool" 

**  Oh,  that  was  quite  as  much  my  wish,"  observed  Mrs. 
Norris,  with  a  smile.  '*  We  took  lodgings  at  first  in  the  town,  but 
we  found  them  so  very  dirty  and  inconvenient,  that  we  thought  it 
best  to  come  into  barracks  ;  and  as  the  barrack-master  was  so  kind 
as  to  give  us  his  own  hut,  I  much  preferred  it.  Besides,  Robert  is^ 
so  often  away  on  his  excursions,  through  Colonel  Tonge's  kindness^ 
in  giving  him  leave  of  absence,  that  I  am  left  a  good  deal  alone,, 
which  is  very  miserable  in  lodgings,  particularly  if  one  is  not  com- 
fortable with  the  people.  I  had  a  dreary  time  of  it  when  you  and 
Robert  were  on  your  grand  tour  in  the  Highlands,  and,"  she  added,, 
with  a  smile,  ''  performed  the  feat  of  walking  seven  hundred  miles 
in  one  month  ;  but  here  I  have,  at  least,  one  friend  near  me,  my 
countrywoman,  good  Mrs.  Okey — ^and  she  is  such  a  kind  creature  !"^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  our  chief  reason  for  coming  into  barracks,'* 
said  Norris,  with  a  look  of  indignant  scorn  and  contempt.  "  We 
have  just  been  speaking  of  the  dirt  of  Berwick  ;  but  what  shall  we 
say,"  he  added,  raising  his  hand  and  his  eyebrows,  **  to  the  filth  of 
Haddington  and  its  inhabitants  ?  No  tongue  can  de.scribe  it,  no 
language  is  strong  enough  to  express  it.  We  went  into  lodgings 
that  had  been  occupied  by  some  Scotch  field.officers.  Well,  I  tell 
you,  Thorold,  had  that  house  been  the  hut  of  a  Hottentot,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  disgustingly  dirty.  Flora  abhors  the  nasty 
habits  of  her  countrypeople  as  much  as  I  do,  but  she  will  not  speak 
out ;  I  cannot  disguise  my  sentiments,  and  I  say  that  the  plague* 
spot  of  dirt  infects  every  hole  and  comer  of  a  Scotch  town." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  remember  your  wretched  forebodings  when  we 
got  on  the  route  for  Scotland,"  said  Thorold,  laughing.  **  You  had 
made  up  your  mind  to  live  on  nothing  but  eggs  as  long  as  we  were 
in  the  country.  Well,  one  would  have  thought  them,  at  least, 
proof  against  dirt-^but,  pardon  me  Mrs.  Norris,  that  awful  hair 
you  found  in  one  when  I  breakfasted  with  you !  I  shall  never 
forget  the  horror  I  felt,"  said  Thorold,  with  assumed  gravity. 

**I  should  think  not,"  remarked  Norris,  dryly,  for  he  half- 
suspected  that  if  his  friend  had  not  artistically  introduced  the  offend- 
ing hair  into  the  egg,  he,  at  all  events,  knew  more  as  to  how  it 
came  there  than  he  ever  chose  to  admit. 

Mrs.  Norris  merelv  smiled  at  her  husband's  vehement  attack  on 
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I  habits  of  her  oountrymcm  ;  but  Thoiold,  now  thinking  it  best  to 
1  a  conversation  which  might  cause  her  some  little  pain,  rose  to 
ce  his  leave.  As  Norris  went  with  him  to  the  door,  he  said,  with 
air  of  grave  and  mysterious  import-— 

*  *  I  will  come  with  you  to  your  quarters ;  I  wish  to  speak  with 
a  on  a  matter  of  some  importance." 

jNTorris  deferred  his  communication  till  he  was  fietirly  seated  in 
orold's  room,  and  then  he  poured  forth  a  fall  relation  of  the 
arrel,  and  ended  by  asking  Thorold,  as  his  most  intimate  and 
lued  friend,  to  be  his  second. 

• '  Of  course,  Norris,  you^may  always  command  me  in  any  way  you 
lase,"  replied  Thorold,  "  and  I'll  be  your  second ;  but,  confound  it, 
by  what  hornets'  nests  you  do  manage  to  poke  your  head  into,-^ 
Soroughbridge  you  get  yourself  arrested  for  horse-poisoning ; 
1  now,  at  Haddington,  you  are  going  to  figure  in  a  duel.  If  we 
ire  ordered  to  London,  I  should  expect  to  see  you  at  the  bar  of 
9  Old  Bailey." 

A  tap  at  the  door  stayed  any  further  conversation  between  the 
o  friends,  and  in  answer  to  Thorold's  "Come in !"  Major  Haynea 
Bsented  himself — a  sleek,  fat,  dapper  little  man  was  the  major, 
th  a  perpetual  smile  on  his  face. 

Norris  and  Thorold  arose  from  their  seats,  and  then  Major 
aynes  said,  with  one  of  bis  most  cheery  smiles,  as  though  he 
sre  the  bearer  of  the  most  delightful  news  in  the  world : 

**  I  have  been  to  your  lodgings,  Captain  Norris,  and  they  told 
e  I  should  find  you  with  Captain  Thorold,  at  his  quarters." 

**  I  imagine^  Major  Haynes,"  said  Norris,  with  great  politeness, 
bhat  you  are  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Lieutenant  Nevitt." 

•*  Exactly  so,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  hit  the  mark,"  replied  the 
BJor,  his  form  of  speech  probably  being  influenced  by  the  current 
his  thoughts. 

*•  In  that  cabOi  I  will  leave  you  with  my  friend,  Captain  Thorold, 
ho  will  arrange  matters  for  me,"  observed  Norris. 

•*  Aye,  do,  Bob  !"  said  Thorold ;  **  you  can  go  and  take  a  stroll, 
nd  look  in  here  again  in  an  hour." 

Norris  left  his  friend's  lodgings  in  a  rather  unpleasant  frame  of 
ind.  He  regretted  sincerely,  in  short,  that  he  was  going  to  fight 
duel — not  from  any  motives  of  fear,  for  he  was  a  thorougly  brave 
an ;  but  he  had  always  held  duelling  in  abhorrence,  and  had 
>ked  upon  it  as  a  species  of  madness,  that  because  one  man  had 
suited  another,  the  injured  party  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
re  that  man  also  the  chance  of  shooting  him. 

Norris  walked  slowly  away  from  the  barracks,  and  entered  the 
iburb  called  Qi£ford  Qate,  and  from  thence  into  Nungate.  Ab- 
»rbed  in  his  gloomy  reflections,  he  passed  along  under  the  shadow 
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of  the  old  and  irregularly-built  houses,  some  of  them  fallinj 
decay,  and  their  crumbling  stoue  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs  mark" 
"their  age ;  for  the  red  of  those  old  tiles  had  faded  white,  and 
had  coated  the  stone  walls.  Turning  down  a  court  he  reached  " 
xiver  side  :  the  old  ruins  lay  before  him  on  the  opposite  bank,  anc 
his  feet  flowed  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Tyne,  glistening  in 
sunlight,  and  reflecting  the  four  pointed  arches  of  the  ancient  st( 
bridge.  He  crossed  the  river  by  the  narrow  old  bridge,  and  sto 
for  a  moment,  looking  down  the  broad  stream,  partly  shadowed, 
some  places,  by  overhanging  trees.  Close  beneath  him  the  ri — 
was  shallow,  and  boys  were  wading  about  in  the  cool  clear  wAfi  >rs^ 
and  on  the  bank  he  had  quitted,  a  horse  was  standing  with  h^^-iead 
bowed  down,  drawing  deep  draughts  from  the  refreshing  stream. 

Leaving  the  bridge  Norris  came  into  Church  Street,  and  tur^Ezzned 
hib  steps  towards  the  old  church,  sauntering  slowly  along  under         the 

shade  of  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  to  the  ruins.     The  \ ery 

sight  of  them,  perhaps,  added  to  bis  melancholy,  for  he  seated  h=z  im- 
self  on  a  pile  of  fresh  mown  hay,  and  sat  gazing  sadly  on  this  be-=^an- 
tiful  wreck.  The  fine  square  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  church  yet 
stands,  but  its  roof  has  gone,  and  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
graceful  lancet  windows  but  the  cavities  they  once  filled.  The  r  fine 
red  freestone  of  which  the  old  church  was  built,  has  defied  the  h-  and 
of  time,  and  the  walls  yet  stand,  but  they  are  coated  with  moss,  and 
tufts  of  long  grass  and  wild  flowers  spring  out  from^  every  rent  -  and 
fissure,  and  encircle  the  arch  of  what  was  once  a  beautiful  Go  thic 
window,  filled  with  stained  glass.  At  length  Norris  rose  from 
seat  on  the  heap  of  sweet-scented  hay,  and  walked  into  the  ru 
Within  the  roofless  massive  old  walls,  the  clear  blue  sky  was  al 
his  head,  and  at  his  feet  a  thick  growth  of  grass,  where  once  had 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  on  which  devout  worshippers 
knelt  and  prayed  till  the  devastating  waves  of  blind  fanatic 
swept  over  and  destroyed  the  ancient  edifice. 

Norris  forgot,  for  awhile,  his  cause  of  uueasiness,in  tlie  contt-^^®' 
plation  of  the  wreck  around  him,  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  J<^^*^"^ 
Elnox,  whose  birthplace  was  in  Haddington ;  and  he  looked  sc(Z:^^^^' 
fully  and  angrily  at  the  small  vestige  of  the  beautiful  old  chu  ^-^^" 
that  had  been  preserved.     The  arched  doorway  at  the  west  entrai:^^'^^^'^ 
being  intact,  afforded  him  some  pleasure,  though  he  did  not  like  ^        . 
eflFect  of  the  white  patches  amongst  the  red  freestone,  show^"^^^ 
where  the  repairs  had  been  carried  on. 

He  lingered  a  loDg  while  in  the  graveyard,  and,  surrounded  ^ 

the  homes  of  the  dead,  his  thoughts  began  to  take  a  still  mm^-^^ 
melancholy  turn.     How  soon  might  he  not  be  lying  under  soi^  '^^'^^ 
green  mound  in  that  very  spot,  cut  oflF  in  the  prime  of  youth— i 
all  for  what  ?    If  he  had  run  away  with  another  man's  wife,  w- 
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then,  he  would  deserve  to  lose  his  life  in  expiation ;  bui  it  was 
im  absurdity,  a  folly,  nay,  a  crime,  to  stand  a  chance  of  having  a 
Imllet  through  one's  heart  merely  for  having  gone  to  a  shabby 
inn. 

Close  at  his  feet  there  was  a  small  grave,  a  grass-grown  m:)und| 
planted  thickly  with  many-tinted  flowers,  with  a  stone  cross  at  its 
liead,  telling  how  it  was  a  little  boy  who  slept  beneath,  "  tht>  only 
Bon  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  Then  his  eyes  grew  dim 
At  the  thought  of  his  own  wife  and  child — how  soon  might  the  one 
"be  a  widow,  and  the  other  an  orphan  ! 

Gradually,  however,  his  thoughts  became  calmer  and  more 
tranquil ;  perhaps  the  quiet  and  the  beauty  of  that  sweet  solitude 
lielped  to  soothe  him — the  fragrance  of  \hQ  summer  air,  the  golden 
sunlight  falling,  in  slanting  rays,  through  the  foliage  of  the  noble 
elms  and  drooping  willows  upon  the  moss-grown  stones  and  old 
monuments  scattered  all  around,  and  above  his  head  a  thrush,  sing- 
ing  gaily  in  the  lovely  drooping  foliage  of  the  graceful  birch,  at  the 
£>ot  of  which  he  was  seated,  his  back  resting  against  its  long,  slender 
tmnk,  covered  with  silvery  bark. 

The  church  clock  striking  five,  reminded  Norris  of  the  lapse  of 
iime,  and  he  rose  quickly,  and  walked  back  to  the  barracks  at  a 
emart  pace.     On  entering  Thorold's  lodgings,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise he  found  Nevitt  seated  there. 

"Am  I  to  be  the  spokesman,  Major  Haynesl"  asked  Thorold, 
l>efore  Norris  could  speak. 

**  If  you  please,"  replied  the  major,  with  a  more  beaming  smile 
^han  usual,  which  enraged  Norris  so  much  under  the  circumstances, 
tJiat  he  wished  Haynes  were  going  to  be  his  adversary  instead  of 
Uevitt. 

*  *  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  began  Thorold,  *  *  the  major  and  I  are 
"both  agreed  that  this  is  the  most  absurd  affair  to  fight  about  that 
"Was  ever  heard  of.  We  cannot  consent  that  there  shall  be  any 
chance  of  the  First  Lancashire's  losing  a  valuable  officer,  such  as 
cither  of  our  friends,  for  such  a  trumpery  matter.  Nevitt  is  will- 
ing to  make  an  apology ;  he  knows,  and  grants  that  you  are  the 
"best  fellow  in  the  world,  though  you  do  wear  a  battered  hat  some- 
times,  and  lodge  at  a  pot-house.  So  you  must  shake  hands  and  be 
firiendis." 

Nevitt  advanced  at  once  and  extended  his  hand  to  Norris,  who 
grasped  it  very  cordially,  and  the  lieutenant  made  a  very  ample 
apology. 

"  Now  you  shall  all  dine  with  me;*'  said  Thorold!  •*  and  we'll 
firown  the  recollection  of  this  absurd  affair  in  a  bumper  of 
claret" 
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''^thall  my  heart/*  said  Nevitt;  ''and  Norris,  you  aie 
right,  good  fellow,  aod  I  don't  mean  ever  to  fall  out  with  y 
again ;  but/'  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  '^  you  can't  deny  that  it 
a  d— d  shabby  inn !" 


MIGNON. 

FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE. 

E^NOWEST  thou  the  land  where  citron  sheds  its  bloom, 

Where  golden  orange  bursts  its  leafy  gloom  ? 

A  gentle  wind  from  the  blue  heaven  set  free, 

High  stands  the  laurel,  hushed  the  myrtle-tree. 

Knowest  thou  the  land  I  love  ? 

Thither,  beloved  one,  with  thee  would  I  rove ! 

Elnowest  thou  the  house  1  on  pillars  rests  its  dome ; 

There  is  the  lustrous  hall,  the  glimmering  room. 

And  statues  say,  that  look  on  me  so  mild, 

"  What  have  they  done  to  thee,  alas  I  poor  child  1" 

Knowest  thou  the  land  I  love  ? 

Thither,  dear  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  rove ! 

Knowest  thou  the  mountain  and  its  cloudy  track  1 
The  mule  is  slowly  wending  through  the  rack  ; 
In  caverns  dwell  the  dragon's  ancient  brood ; 
Down  fEtlls  the  crag  and  over  it  the  flood. 
Knowest  thou  the  land  I  love  ? 
Thither,  dear  father,  with  thee  would  I  rove. 

Albebt  Egmont. 
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A  LITTLE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  QUIET  PLACE. 

BCOBBEEB,  or  the  Manor  of  the  Barrys !  my  mind  dwells  with 
•Aure  upon  the  name,  a  something  of  the  reposeful  quiet  wliich 
S  about  the  place  comes  over  me  as  I  write  the  word,  for  it  was 
3t  I  wanted,  quiet  for  fretted  nerves,  repose  for  wearied  brain, 

from  the  ceaseless  round  of  company  and  fashion  ;  freedom  firom 
conventionalities  of  life — and  quiet,  in  the  truest  acceptation 
lie  word,  I  found  at  Manorbeer, 

Who  has  not  felt  that  to  see  the  same  course  of  life  every  day, 
»Q  entertained  in  the  same  way,  night  after  night  at  many  diffo. 
•  houses,  to  have  the  same  routine  of  work  every  morning,  and  all 
little  samenesses  of  every -day  life  pressing  upon  us  constantly, 
at  last,  a  wearying  effect  en  the  mind,  to  escape  firom  which  we 
at  times  we  must  leave  home,  we  must  lay  down  the  pen  which 
CIS  daily  to  drink  up  the  ink  before  us  with  no  very  perceptible 
Inution  of  the  business  that  remains  undone — we  must  quit  our 
"  little  hobbies,  as  well  as  our  necessary  work,  and  even  escape, 
3t  little  time,  from  the  familiar  faces  of  our  dearest  friends  ?  And 
omen  feel  this,  who  have  comparatively  less  to  do,  at  all  events, 

monotony  of  work,  how  much  more  necessary  must  this  change 
to  busy  men,  the  workers  in  town  and  country — whose  over- 
bed brains  are  daily  exhausting  more  than  the  daily  strength 
h  which  nature  supplies  them !  To  effect  this  change  we  rush 
to  the  Continent,  with  its  endless  varieties,  its  skies  of  change. 
3  beauty,  its  scenery  of  untold  loveliness ;  or  we  go  to  London, 
i  plunge  into  dissipation  of  a  pleasurable,  but  fatiguing  kind, 
1  by  tiring  the  body,  while  we  rest  the  mind,  manage  to  obtain 
lething  of  the  refreshment  we  require ;  or  we  accept  the  invita. 
IS  kind  friends  shower  upon  us,  and,  exchanging  one  kind  of 
ipany  for  another,  find  change  even  in  that.  But  I  believe 
re  are  times  when  quiet  and  real  loneliness  are  the  remedies  we 
[ly  want  for  overworked  states  of  body  or  mind ;  for  we  live  in 
age  when  everything  is  done  in  a  hurry,  and  no  time  is  the  cry 
Ji.  "  No  time  for  my  work,**  saith  the  worker,  **  for  the  even- 
shadows  close  upon  me  almost  as  soon  as  my  day  has  begun, 

the  interruptions  each  period  brings  in  its  train  leave  me  but 
e  margin  for  thought  between.'*  *'  No  time,"  saith  the  idler, 
M  amusements  are  so  many  I  cannot  attend  to  them  all,  and  the 

and  merriment  which  fill  up  my  spare  mpments  leave  me  but 

le  time  for  the  reflection  the  serious  recommend.'' 

Surely  there  should  be  times  when,  away  from  the  din  and 
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bustle  of  life  —away  from  most  of  the  elements  that  distract 
disturb,  'man  can  have  time  to  commune  with  himself,  and  oi 
being  able  to  divert  his  mind  with  simple  pleasures,  can  find 
what  kind  of  creature  he  is,  separated  from  those  accompanim^ 
which  become,  to  most  of  us,  parts  of  our  nature.  For  this 
I  would  recommend  the  quiet  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  pL 
where  fashion  has  not  penetrated,  where  customs  continue 
tive,  and  where  Mrs.  Grundy  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  look  a: 
us — such  a  place  we  discovered  at  Manorbeer.  So  near  to  fcl^at 
great  thoroughfare  the  railway  is  it,  so  close  to  frequented  Teii.l>y, 
that  you  would  think  it  would  soon  lose  its  primitive  ways  ;  bii  t;  it 
is  as  much  removed  from  the  custx)ms  of  ordinary  life  as  if  no  ra.il. 
road  penetrated  to  its  neighbourhood,  no  tourist  foot  ever  trod  tlie 
smooth  sward  of  its  sea-girt  land. 

On  first  arriving,  we  were  so  flattered  by  the  civility  of  tlie 
station-master,  who  seemed  to.  have  time  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  us ;  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  so 
refreshed  by  the  breezes  which  came  to  us  from  the  sea,  un- 
adulterated by  the  smoke  of  chimneys,  or  the  sight  of  many  faces, 

that  we  almost  forgot  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  find,  in  tlii^ 
rural  retreat,  a  place  where  we  could  even  get  a  night's  shelter. 
This  fear,  however,  soon  forced  itself  upon  the  mind,  as  we  under- 
stood our  only  chance  of  accommodation  was  a  cottage  belonging  to 
the  inn.     We  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  we  could  take  the  cottage* 
indeed,  but  as  it  had  not  been  inhabited  for  some  months,  and  bb 
we  really  had  heard  of  such  things  as  damp  beds  and  walls,  whid* 
require  fires  to  dry  them,  we  almost  shrank  from  trying  the  experi- 
ment, particularly,  when  we  found  our  only  hope  of  attention  lay  i^ 
the  prospect  of  one  of  the  innkeeper's  daughters  coming  by  day  and 
leaving  us  at  night,  the  possible  prey  of  midnight  robbers.    We  b«^ 
also  taken  our  money  in  cash,  which,  though  convenient  to  oiir- 
selves,  we  did  not  intend  to  be  ready  for  the  convenience  of  any 
chance  visitors.     Then  pangs  of  hunger  seized  us  (it  is  very  "tt^* 
romantic,  but  people  will  want  food),  and  we  applied  at  the  coui^^ 
inn  for  refreshment,  receiving  answer  that  the  or Jy  thing  that  cow 
possibly  be  prepare  for  us,  was  a  meal  of  ham  and  cabbage.       '^ 
last  we  heard  there  was  one  lodging  in  the  place,  and  that,  by  &^^ 
happy  chance,  it  was  vacant.     So  we  turned  our  nearest  step^    ^ 
wards  a  pretty  rural  cottage,  with  a  real  cottage  garden,  witl^-  ^^ 
simple  flowers  before  the  door  ;  and  here  we  were  welcomed  t^J  ' 
pleasant  woman  and  her  pretty  niece,  with  hair  Rubens  might  k^^^ 
loved  to  paint. 

A  nice  little  sitting-room  and  two  homely  bedrooms  were  oi 

for  our  consideration,  and  we  gladly  closed  with  them,  and  Uuip- JJJJ' 
fully  gave  orders  for  our  dinner  of  ham  and  cabbage  to  be 
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re  had  intended  to  stay  at  Tenby,  we  had  not  burdened  our- 
M  with  plate,  therefore  our  conventional  minds  were  somewhat 
ked  by  finding  we  had  to  eat  with  a  steel  fork.  However, 
xperiences  are  useful,  and  this  one  taught  me  to  have  some 
3athy  with  the  lower  classes  using  their  knife  in  eating,  as  the 
rulty  of  conveying  food  to  the  mouth  on  the  three-pronged  fork 
neater  than  it  appears.  But  kindness  and  obliging  manners 
soften  all  inconveniences,  and  we  soon  made  light  of  those  we 
d,  and  learnt  quite  to  love  the  dear  litUe  cottalge,  which,  with 
Tar  rock  rising  just  behind  it,  formed  quite  a  pretty  picture, 
r  a  night's  rest — nay,  even  before — we  took  active  steps  for  the 
3ntion  of  any  fear  of  actual  starvation.  As  the  butcher's 
dy  call  was  not  expected  for  some  days,  and  as  even  then  he 
d  only  bring  what  was  ordered,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  no 
.  could  be  procured  for  at  least  a  week.  We  next  found  that 
le  fowls  at  the  neighbouring  farmhouses  were  too  young  to  be 
i — that  no  fish  had  happened  to  be  caught,  and  that  vege- 
5s,  which  were  supplied  weekly,  could  not  be  expected  for 
:^  days.  Eggs  seemed  difficult,  and,  sometimes,  impossible  to 
are.  We  inquired  for  wine  at  the  inn,  and  were  told  it  was 
r  kept  because  it  was  never  asked  for. 

Jew  to  live  became  a  real  difficulty,  there  being  only  one  shop 
he  place,  which  only  supplied  grocery,  cheese,  ttc.  At  this 
,  however,  we  found  we  could  procure  a  tin  of  Australian  meat,, 
very  soon  many  happy  chaDces  presented  themselves.  We 
ally  saw  a  man  carrying  crabs,  and  a  woman  selling  soles, 
next  door  neighbour  generously  gave  up  to  us  a  fowl  she  had 
red  for  herself,  aud,  after  a  little  time,  we  found  money  could 
ure  some  things,  even  at  Manorbeer.  Fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  were 
ght  to  us  from  time  to  time — eggs  appeared  from  different 
ces,  and  although  we  could  scarcely  ever  procure  any  fruit  but 
es,  we  managed  to  have  them  dressed  in  different  ways. 
)ne  day,  taking  an  excursion  about  three  miles  off  to  the  ruins 
amphey  Palace,  we  happened  by  accident  to  call  upon  the 
ir,  who,  c-ertainly,  supplied  Manorbeer  with  the  most  excellent 
d.  As  soon  as  I  could  I  inquired  into  the  postal  arrangements,. 
h  I  found  as  primitive  as  they  could  well  bo.  The  grocer's 
was  the  post-office  also,  and  an  old  woman,  with  the  orthodox. 
jb  hat,  answered  my  incjuiries  to  the  following  effect.  That 
*  was  a  post  once  a-day,  which  went  out  at  a  quarter  to  two — 
letters  arrived  about  eleven ;  to  expect  them  at  any  stated  hour 
ed  unreasonable,  and,  sometimes,  we  did  not  get  them  until 
76,  or  after.  That  the  postmen  left  the  letters  as  it  suit.ed  his 
anience,  that  is  to  say,  he  went  through  the  village  on  his  way 
16  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Jameston,  and  left  them  at  any 
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iiouses  be  happened  to  pass,  but  did  not  go  out  of  bis  way* 
''You  are  in  bis  way,"  added  tbe  old  woman,  condesoendingly, 

**  and  so  you  will  get  your  letters." 

On  Siindays  no  post  eitber  came  in  or  went  out ;  and  the  old 
woman  seemed  so  shocked  at  tbe  inquiry,  I  could  not  pursue  it 
further.  Penny  stamps  could  be  bougbti  but  none  of  a  higher 
Talue.  Any  person  sending  a  letter  abroad,  must  employ  the 
postman  to  put  on  tbe  requisite  stamp  at  Tenby.  Of  halfpenny 
•stamps  they  sometimes  bad  a  stock,  and  sometimes  not.  Poet- 
cards  they  did  not  keep  at  all.  No  money-orders  were  ever  issued 
from  this  post-office,  neither  could  they  be  paid.  Another  slight 
inconvenience  was  that  there  was  only  one  horse  in  the  place,  so 
visitors  bad  to  be  accommodated  by  turns.  When  we  left  we  were 
told  our  only  resource  was  to  be  taJsen  to  the  station  about  an  boor, 
and-a-balf  beforehand,  as  the  horse  was  required  later  for  another 
party  leaving. 

We  next  inquired  as  to  the  possibilities  of  bathing,  as  machines 
were,  of  course,  unknown,  and  discovered  that  there  was  actually  a 
batbing.bouse,  and  that  some  of  the  people  of  the  place  had  tentB 
which  were  erected  on  the  sands.  The  next  difficulty  was  to  procure 
bathing-dresses,  which  seemed  happily  resolved,  by  bearing  there 
was  actually  a  draper's  shop  (I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears)  at 
the  neighbouring  hamlet.  To  this  shop  we  at  once  set  out, 
through  a  lane,  which  would  have  formed  an  agi-eeable  walk  but 
for  the  drizzling  rain,  of  which  you  have  so  much  in  Wales.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  finding  it  consisted  in  the  extreme  difficulty  my 
companion  bad  in  believing  it,  from  its  appearance,  to  be  a  shop  at 
all;  but  having,  after  some  discussion,  resolved  on  entering,  we 
discovered  it  to  be  a  reality,  though,  like  most  human  expectations, 
we  had  formed  our  ideas  of  it  too  high.  A  youth,  who  seemed  to 
liave  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  value  of  things,  and  who  we  could 
have  cheated  to  any  extent,  produced,  for  our  conf^ideration,  some 
pieces  of  linsey,  in  various  stages  of  mildew.  We  proposed  to  buy 
it  at  a  reduction,  considering  it  might  possibly  be  a  benefit  to  tiM 
shop  to  sell  it.  The  matter  assuming  such  an  important  aspect  as 
the  purchase  of  nearly  all  the  linsey  the  shop  contained,  the  owner 
of  it  appeared,  to  conduct  the  matter  in  person.  Upon  our  in- 
quiring  as  to  the  reason  of  the  things  becoming  so  mildewed,  she 
informed  us  that  the  shop  had  been  buHt  by  a  gentleman  and  lady» 
who  were  so  excessively  near  in  their  views,  that  they  would  not 
afford  mortar  wherewith  to  put  the  stones  together,  but  had  need 
•earth  instead.  The  consequence  was  that  the  place  became  so 
damp  that  nearly  all  the  goods  were  spoiled,  as  there  was  no  po88i> 
bility  of  keeping  them  dry,  certainly,  a  serious  inoonveDienee  in  a 
ilraper's  shop.    We  gave  the  woman  our  utmost  sympathy,  and 
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ad  her  so  pleasant  and  obliging,  that  we  made  several  shopping 
nrsions  to  the  same  place,  as  we  found  several  useful  articles 
Id  be  procured  there.  And  here  I  would  say  a  word^'as  to  the^ 
iging  ways  of  the  Welsh  people. 

In  Wales,  as  in  Cornwall,  you  are  free  from  that  fear  of  being 
nreached  in  little  things,  which  is  so  unpleasant  to  encounter, 
the  peasantry  are  very  independent  in  feeling  as  to  matters  of 
Mj,  and  seem  above  looking  out  for  every  little  service  to  be 
1  for*  We  soon  became  known  in  Manorbeer  as  the  ladies^  to 
inguish  us,  I  suppose,  from  the  ladies  of  the  Castle,  Vicarage, 

the  Terrace — a  row  of  four  private  houses  at  the  other  end  of 
village. 

We  found  out  that  our  pretty  cottage  had  its  history.  A  very 
k  lady,  who  owned  her  thousands  in  land  and  money,  had  taken 
incy  to  build  this  romantic  retreat  in  her  old  age ;  smd  there  she 
nt  her  last  days.  A  strange  circumstance  it  seemed,  showing 
If  insufficient  are  the  riches  we  desire  to  make  us  really  happy, 
n  no  handsome  house,  with  its  carpets  of  velvet  pile,  could  tiiis 
ir  lady  find  the  repose  she  secured  in  this  simple  cottage.  Thia 
ttory  accounts  for  its  being  built  in  the  best  situation  in  the  place* 
dug  on  the  highest  point  in  the  village,  it  commands  a  most 
^y  view  of  Manorbeer  Bay,  and  the  surrounding  hills.  Nearly 
rposite  its  windows  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Manorbeer  Castle,  the 
icient  stronghold  of  the  De  Barris — and  the  old  grey  church  which 
kngs  to  the  same  period  as  the  castle ;  which,  as  the  guide-book 
hnoB  us,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  upon  land  supposed 
have  been  granted  to  the  De  Barris,  at  Uie  Conquest.  Here^ 
one  of  the  rooms  of  this  ancient  stronghold,  Oeraldus  Cambrensis^ 
a  member  of  the  family,  first  saw  the  light.  How  the  quiet  and 
»1  beauty  of  the  place  must  have  fostered  the  love  of  study  in 
I  great  historian  in  his  youth  I  One  can  almost  imagine  how 
aistomed  lie  must  have  become  to  the  repose  which  surrounded 
Q,  until,  to  his  studious  mind,  the  monk's  life  became  gradually 
I  most  acceptable.  Some  say  his  ambition  caused  him  mortifica* 
Dy  and  that  he  died  disappointed,  because  the  episcopal  robes  of 
.  Pavid's  were  denied  to  him.  I  would  rather  think  of  him,  if  I 
lid,  as  the  contented  student  and  religious  recluse,  who  did  not 
ik  to  put  himself  forward  for  the  honours  which  this  world  gives. 

Yery  painful  is  the  fact  that  the  old  castle  was  taken  away  from 
)  De  fbrris  by  Henry  IV.,  after  which  it  seems  they  wandered 
'  into  different  parts  of  Ireland,  where,  in  course  o|  time,  the 
me  became  a  common  one ;  and  Manorbeer,  their  ancient  home^ 
came  the  possession  of  a  stranger.  It  was  gratifying,  however, 
find  that  their  memory  had  been  banded  down  as  H  tradition  in 
18  place,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the  people 
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still  loved  to  thiok  of  the  ancient  proprietors ;  so  much  so  that  the 
mere  £act  of  our  being  supposed  to  have  some  claim  to  be  descended 
from  ihenr,  was  enough  to  ensure  our  l)eing  treated  with  respect 
and  consideration. 

The  Castle  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Milford,  and  is  rented 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  roof  in  a  part  of  it,  and 
reside  there  three  months  in  the  year,  when  he  makes  himself 
popular  amongst  the  people,  who  seem  much  to  respect  him. 
On  certain  days  the  De  Barri  flag  still  hangs  out,  which  now  only 
means  that  on  these  days  the  castle  cannot  be  shown  to  the  public, 
but  we  were  given  gracious  permission  to  sit  where  we  liked  at  any 
time,  to  sketch  the  ruins  we  loved  so  well. 

A  noble  old  woman — a  perfect  picture  of  a  real  Welshwoman, 
with  her  scarlet  petticoat  and  high  hat,  shows  the  castle.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  used  to  be  a  subterranean  passage  leading  from 
the  castle,  either  to  the  church  or  to  the  old  priory,  the  ruins  of 
which  stand  close  by.  Part  of  this  priory  has  been  converted  into 
a  cottage  for  the  sexton  and  his  wife.  The  walls  extend  some  little 
distance,  but  only  remain  (in  fragments.  There  are  several  points 
of  interest  about  the  church,  which  maik  customs  belonging  to 
ancient  times.  It  must  have  been  built,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a 
very  original  and  primitive  manner,  as  the  arches  of  certain  windows 
bear  traces  of  having  been  made  after  the  wall  was  built — that  is  to 
say,  holes  in  the  shape  of  arches  were  knocked  out  of  the  wall, 
and  added,  as  it  were,  as  an  afterthought.  Like  many  old  churches, 
it  has  a  screen.  I  could  wish  the  custom  were  revived  in  our 
modem  churches ;  there  seems  so  much  more  reverence  in  com- 
pletely dividing  from  the  rest  of  the  church  the  place  which,  of  all 
others,  should  seem  most  sacred  in  our  eyes.  There  are  several 
corbels  on  parts  of  the  walls ;  one  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  some  kind  of  ladder  to  it,  which  appears  as  if 
a  part  of  the  tower  where  this  corbel  is  placed,  had  been  used  as  a 
monk's  retiring  chamber.  In  a  niche  in  the  chancel  lies  a  recum- 
bent figure  of  an  ancient  crusader,  with  knees  crossed — hand  resting 
upon  his  sword,  and  with  the  lion  at  his  feet,  which  shows  that  he 
died  in  battle.  The  shield,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation,  show 
the  quarterings  of  the  De  Barris — namely,  three  bars  drawn  across. 
A  person  of  some  importance  he  must  have  been,  for  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  church  was  restored,  he  rested  in  a  mortuary 
chapel  attached  to  the  church.  Passing  from  the  church  and 
ascending  the  hill  to  the  left,  may  be  seen  a  quoit  rock,  and  a  little 
further  there  is  a  curious  cave,  called  the  Long  Cave. 

There  are  many  pleasant  excursions  to  be  taken  from  Manor- 
beer,  so  that  the  wholesome  monotony  of  quiet  may  be  broken  by 
the  excitement  of  seeing  places  of  interest ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  on 
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OUT  visits  to  Milford  Haven,  Pembroke,  &c.,  as  the  points  of  inte- 

Test  there  are  too  well-known  to  need  description ;  and  I  would  fain 

avoid  the  error  which  some  fall  into,  even  in  their  letters  of  writing, 

'ike  a  guide-book.     I  feel  amused,  however,  to  remember  how  we 

lookeo  forward  to  supplying  all  our  wants  in  the  way  of  shopping 

when  we  went  to  Pembroke,  and  the  difficulty  we  found  even  there 

in  finding  the  commonest  things.     After  some  inquiry  we  found  a 

fancy  shop,   where  an  old   woman   waited   upon  us  with    such 

extremely  slow  movements,  that  we  feared  we  should  lose  the  last 

^rain.     **  Be  your  hands  clean  ?"  she  inquired  of  a  young  person 

^l^o  came  forward  to  assist  her  to  measure  some  braid.     Awful 

^^^stions  for  a  laceworker  to  hear !    I  would  advise  those  who  wish 

to   eee  Lydstep  caverns,  which  are  within  a  walk  from  Manorbeer, 

^^  go  to  them  at  the  full  moon,  as  if  they  wait  a  day  or  two  over 

*l*^t  date,  they  will  not  be  able  to  see  more  than  three  of  these 

<^«4ous  caves,  as  they  will  be  completely  shut  in  by  the  sea.     The 

^^louring  of  the  rocks  in  the  Cave  of  Beauty  is  almost  equal  to  the 

*^*T)eiitine  at  the  Lizard.     Not  far  from  these  caverns  is  the  pretty 

lit.tle  island  of  Caldy. 

Returning  through  Lydstep,  we  prevailed  upon  an  old  woman 

^  get  us  a  cup  of  tea  as  a  special  favour.     I  employed  the  time  in 

^■y  ing  to  find  out  something  about  the  food  products  of  the  place ; 

*^''3't  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  people  that  they  are  most 

^o«uy  of  answering  questions,  and  seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to  be 

^^   their  guard   against  the   curious.     The  utmost  information  I 

^^vild  obtain  was  **  that  the  farmers  did  mostly  farm."     When  we 

'^turned  to  Manorbeer,  I  was  told  this  old  woman  was  a  great 

^*^\irl,  and  that  her  having  made  tea  for  us  was  so  great  a  wonder, 

^^t  I  must  have  made  the  request  in  a  manner  which,  for  once, 

'^xist  have  touched  her.     I  remember  I  adopted  a  very  humble  and 

Piteous  tone,  and  I  would  advise  all  ladies  who  are  in  any  difficulty, 

^  appear  as  tired  and  helpless  as  they  may  feel,  for  such  an  appear- 

^^ce  produces  attention  and  kindness  in  cases  where  mere  money 

^^^^^^ot  procure  it. 

The  last  few  days  of  our  stay  at  Manorbeer,  were  clouded  by  a 
^^Jry  sad  occurrence.  A  young  lady,  a  passing  stranger,  but  a 
^Vourite  in  the  place,  on  account  of  her  winning  ways  and  extreme 
'^^^uty,  was  drowned,  while  bathing,  in  Hill* Bay.  We  wondered 
^^>v  such  a  place  could  be  considered  safe  for  bathing  at  all.  It  is 
^  cave  closed  in  by  dreadful-looking  rocks,  and  in  a  very  lonely 
^^^Xiation.  But  there  it  certainly  was  the  custom  to  bathe,  and 
^^^iie  preferred  it  to  Manorbeer  Bay,  There,  on  a  day  when  the 
^"^ves  were  dashing  up  with  unusual  violence,  and  when  there  was 
^  fearful  ground  swell  in  the  sea,  two  ladies  ventured  forth  to  bathe. 
"^Ost  1  suddenly  lost,  as  one  angry  wave  carried  her  forth,  and  dajshed 
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her  against  the  pitiless  rock  was  the  young  girU  who,  a  moment 
before,  had  revelled  in  her  youth  and  daring.     Fainting  and  half, 
drowned  was  her  sister  home  back  to  the  shore  by  the  relative  who 
watched  over  their  safety,  and  who  nearly  lost  his  own  life  in  saving 
hers*     Their  shrill  and  fearful  cries  of  terror  roused  a  quiet  artist, 
who,  accompanied  by  some  ladies,  wets  sketching  in  the  field  above, 
whose  cries  aroused  the  reapers  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  who  were 
shortly  joined  by  others ;  and  they  ran  to  and  fro,  and,  frenzied  with 
fear,  searched  far  and  near,  knowing  that  perchance  in  some  place 
quite  close  to  them,  each  moment  might  fast  be  bringing  death  to 
her  they  sought  in  vain.     At  last  she  was  found.     One  wave  had 
taken  her  out  to  meet  her  doom,  another  had  brought  her 
and  seated  her  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  with  her  head 
upon  another  rock  above  like  a  child  asleep.     Oh !  the  horror  oi^i 
that  discovery — the  difficulty  of  rescuing  her  from  that  s 
position  without  risking  other  lives — the  dreadful  bearing  of  thak 
lifeless  burden  over  a  length  of  way  that  seemed  interminable 
the  nearest  farm — the  agonised  efforts  to  restore  life,  the  utter 
lessness  of  every  attempt.     I  turn  cold  as  I  remember  how 
shuddered  as  each  account  was  brought  to  us. 

The  next  day  the  cloud,  as  of  a  fearful  calamity,  was  over  th»: 
quiet  village  where  the  accident  stood  alone,  not  as  one  of  ^iom^ 
many  catastrophies  which  occur  in  a  town.  Strong  men  trembl 
as  they  spoke,  nnd  knots  of  awe-struck  women  met  together  in  th^ 
lanes.  ''How  are  they  1"  we  would  ask  in  the  shop  or  of  an; 
passer-by,  and  all  would  know  we  meant  the  mourners.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  solemnity  of  gloom  which  was  on  every  face  i 
Manorbeer.  Sunday  came  and  we  wended  our  way  to  the  quie^^^^ 
church  where,  only  a  week  ago,  she,  who  had  so  suddenly 
called  away,  was  amongst  the  worshippers.  Very  appropriate 
solemn  seemed  the  service,  which  must  have  been  congenial  to 
feelings  of  all  present.  The  hymns  chosen  were  from  those 
for  the  Burial  Service,  and  the  sermon  marked  out  in  a  atrikin^^-^ 
manner  the  Providence  which  directs  the  accidents  that  aie  hXi\^  ^\ 
as  well  as  those  from  which  we  are  saved. 

It  seemed  a  sad  conclusion  to  our  stay  in  this  peaceful 
and  although  I  left  it  with  regret,  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
enjoyment  in  the  place,  must,  of  necessity,  be  much  overshadow) 
for  some  time  to  come.     In  a  few  more  days  we  said  feurewell  to 
scenes,   which^  in  a  short  time,  had  grown  familiar  to  ub — the^^-*® 
ancient  castle,  the  grey  church,  the  bay  and  the  hills  around,  be- 
came  objects  in  the  distance  as  we  drove  away,  and  amid  the  many 
distractions  and  events  which  awaited  us  in  our  home  in  a  large 
town,  our  visit  to  Manorbeer  soon  belonged  to  the  memories  of  the 
past.  £xpsBXA. 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BOHEMIA. 

V. 
THE  PATIENT  MOTHER  AND  HER  REWARD. 

One  day  Rubezahl  was  sunning  himself  near  the  hedge  of  his 
gaiden,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  woman  wending  her 
way  up  the  mountain  quite  cheerfully  and  unconcernedly,  although 
Tery  heavily  laden  ;  for  she  was  carrying  a  child  in  one  arm,  another 
on  her  back,  while  she  was  leading  a  third  by  the  hand,  and  a 
somewhat  bigger  boy  was  following  her  holding  a  rake]  and  aa 
empty  basket,  which  was  to  be  filled  with  leaves  for  their  goat. 

'*  A  mother,"  thought  RUbezahl,  *'  is  really  a  good  creature ;  there 
IB  one  dragging  herself  along  with  four  children,  and  fulfilling  her 
duties  without  a  murmur — she  will  load  herself  still  with  that 
iMiaket ;  I  call  this  paying  dearly  for  the  pleasures  of  matrimony !" 

These  reflections  put  him  in  a  good  humour,  so  that  he  felt  in* 
clizied  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  woman.  She  placed  the 
children  upon  the  grass,  and  began  stripping  off  the  leaves  from  the 
Imshes :  meanwhile,  the  little  ones  grew  impatient,  and  they  set  up 
ai  chorus  of  crying.  The  mother  instantly  left  her  work — she 
played  about  with  the  children  ;  singing,  dancing,  and  talking  to 
ihcm — rocked  them  to  sleep,  and  then  went  back  to  her  work. 
Soon,  however,  the  midges  stung  the  little  sleepers,  and  they  re. 
<X)inmenced  their  screams.  The  mother  was  not  in  the  least  im« 
|)atient ;  she  ran  into  the  wood,  picked  wild  strawberries  and  rasp. 
iMrries,  and  then  nursed  the  youngest  infant.  This  maternal 
Treatment  greatly  delighted  the  gnome.  The  little  fellow,  however^ 
nrho  had  been  riding  on  his  mother's  back,  could  not  be  comforted  \ 
lie  was  a  refractory,  obstinate  urchin — ^he  flung  away  the  straw. 
I)enrie8  which  the  affectionate  mother  offered  him,  screaming  all  the 
^hile,  as  if  he  were  being  beaten.  At  length,  her  patience  being 
9orely  tried,  she  exclaimed:  ^'Rubezahl,  come  and  eat  up  this 
xiaughty  boy  !** 

Instantly,   the  magician  becoming  visible  in  the  form  of  a 
charcoal  burner,  went  up  to  the  woman,  and  said — *'  Here  I  am  ! 
what  do  you  wish?*' 

This  sudden  appearance  greatly  terrified  the  woman,  but  being 
of  a  stout-hearted,  resolute  character,  she  soon  regained  her  courage 
and  presence  of  mind. 

"  I  only  called  you  to  make  my  children  cease  crying  ;  they  are 

E   E 
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now  quiet,  and  I  do  not  require  your  aid ;  accept  my  thanks,  how- 
ever, for  your  kind  intention.*' 

"  Are  you  aware/'  replied  the  gnome,  **  that  those  who  summon 
me  here  do  not  go  unpunished  ?  I  will  keep  you  to  your  word. 
Give  me  your  screamer  that  I  may  eat  him  up :  I  have  not  had 
such  a  dainty  morsel  for  a  long  time."  So  saying,  he  stretched 
forth  his  blackened  hand  to  seize  the  boy. 

Like  a  hen  when  a  kite  is  hovering  high  in  the  air  above  the 
roofs,  or  a  mischievous  dog  is  prowling  about  the  yard,  first  by  her 
.  anxious  cackling  entices  the  little  chickens  into  the  safe  shelter^of 
the  hen-house,  then,  with  feathers  ruffled  and  outspread  wingB, 
begins  an  unequal  fight  with  her  stronger  enemy,  so  the  woman 
boldly  attacked  the  black  charcoal-burner.  Doubling  her  sturdy 
fists,  she  cried :  "  Monster !  you  will  have  to  tear  my  heart  oat 
before  you  shall  rob  me  of  my  child  1" 

Such  energetic  conduct  BUbezahl  had  not  expected,  and  he  in- 
stantly drew  back  surprised.  He  smiled  kindly  upon  the  woman, 
and  said — 

^'  Do  not  be  angry !  I  'am  not  a  cannibal,  as  you  seem  to 
imagine,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  you  or  your  children  any  harm.  Bat 
let  me  have  that  boy— the  little  screamer  has  taken  my  fancy ;  he 
shall  be  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  I  will  educate  him  to  be  a 
fine  clever  fellow,  who,  one  of  these  days,  will  be  able  to  keep  his 
parents  and  brothers.  Demand  what  sum  you  will  for  him,  and  I 
will  pay  it." 

*'  Ah !"  laughed  the  woman,  ^^  so  the  boy  pleases  you?  he  is  a 
splendid  little  fellow !  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  all  the  treasures 
the  world  contains." 

'*  Simpleton  1"  retorted  BUbezahl,  ''  have  you  not  three  othflr 
children,  who  give  you  trouble  and  anxiety  enough  ?  You  have  a 
difficulty  in  feeding  them,  and  you  are  tormented  with  them  day 
and  night." 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  am  their  mother,  and  I  must  do  my  duqr 
by  them.     Children  may  be  an  anxiety,  but  also  a  great  pleasure." 

"  Charming  pleasure !"  exclaimed  BUbezahl ;  "  day  after  day  to 
drag  about  brats,  to  look  after  them,  to  do  everything  for  tl^m, 
aDd  to  bear  all  their  screaming  and  naughtiness  I" 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  she  replied,  ''  you  little  understand  the  joys  of 
a  mother.  Every  trouble  and  fatigue  is  repaid  by  a  single  fond 
look,  by  a  smile  or  a  lisp  from  the  innocent  little  creatures.  Just 
look  at  this  darling  ;  how  he  clings  to  me,  yet  was  not  he  the  one 
who  screamed  so  lustily  ?  Ah,  would  that  I  had  a  himdred  hands 
to  work  and  slave  for  you,  you  dear  little  things !" 

*'  But  your  husband ;  has  he  no  haods  with  which  to  work  I" 
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^'  Oh,  yes,  he  has  hands,  and  he  can  use  them.  I  sometime&r 
■feel  them,  too." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  the  gnome,  in  an  excited  tone.  "  What ! 
does  your  husband  dare  to  raise  his  hand  to  you  ;  such  an  excellent 
wife  !     I  will  break  his  neck  for  him,  the  rascal !" 

**  Truly,  you  would  have  many  necks  to  break,"  she  laughingly 
replied,  "  if  every  husband  had  to  pay  by  his  neck  for  having  laid 
bands  on  his  wife.  Men  are  a  bad  lot,  but  having  married,  I  must 
put  up  with  my  husband." 

**  If  you  knew  that  men  were  a  bad  lot,  it  was  folly  on  your 
part  to  marry." 

**  Possibly!     But  Steffen  was  an  active  youth,   with  a  good 

business,  and  I  was  a  poor  girl,  without  a  home.     He  came  and 

iwked  me  to  marry  him  ;  he  gave  me  a  savage  man's  dollar,  and  the 

bargain  was  made.     Afterwards  he  took  away  the  dollar  from  me, 

but  the  savage  man  I  still  have." 

The  gnome  smiled. 

**  Perhaps  you  made  him  savage  by  your  obstinacy." 

**  Oh,  he  soon  drove  that  out  of  me.  But  Steffen  is  a  niggard  ; 
if  I  ever  asked  him  for  a  penny,  he  would  make  a  greater  disturb- 
ance than  you  do  spmetimes  in  the  mountains,  upbraiding  me  with 
my  poverty,  which  silenced  me  instantly.  If  I  had  brought  him  a 
dowry,  I  would  soon  have  had  him  under  my  thumb." 

**  What  is  your  husband's  trade  ?"  asked  Riibezahl. 

"  He  is  a  dealer  in  glass  ;  he  must  labour  hard,  too — the  poor 
fellow  has  often  to  drag  his  heavy  burden  from  where  he  purchases 
it  in  Bohemia ;  it  is  true  if  he  breaks  a  glass  on  the  way  the 
children  and  I  have  to  pay  for  it :  but  blows  from  those  one  loves 
hurt  but  little." 

**  Do  you  still  love  the  husband  who  ill-treats  you  ?" 

"  Why,  not  ?  Is  he  not  the  father  of  my  children  %  They  will 
make  all  right,  and  will  reward  me  when  they  grow  up." 

"Small  comfort,  that!  Children  also  repay  their  parents* 
kindness  by  sorrow  and  anxiety.  The  boys  will  squeeze  your  last 
farthing  from  you,  if  the  emperor  sends  them  to  join  the  army  in 
far  distant  Hungary,  that  the  Turks  may  kill  them." 
^  "I  am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  about  that,"  replied  the 
woman.  **  If  they  are  killed,  they  die  for  the  emperor  and  their 
fatherland,  doing  their  duty ;  they  might  escape,  however,  and 
carry  off  booty,  and  be  able  to  provide  for  their  aged  parents." 

'Riibezahl  now  renewed  his  proposals  about  buying  the  boy, 
but  the  mother  did  not  deign  to  give  him  an  answer ;  she 
gathered  the  leaves  into  her  basket,  and  tied  the  little  screamer 
lightly  on  top  of  it ;  then  Riibezahl  turned  as  if  he  were  going 
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further,  but  ber  burden  was  so  heavy  that  she  could  not  get  up,  so 
she  called  him  back. 

*'  I  call  you  again  to  beg  you  to  help  me  up,  and  if  you  wish  to 
do  anything  more  for  us,  give  the  boy,  who  has  taken  your  £ancy,  a 
trifle  to  buy  a  loaf  or  two.  To-morrow,  his  father  comes  home^ 
and  he  will,  I  hope,  bring  us  some  white  bread." 

The  magician  replied.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  to  rise, 
but  if  you  will  not  give  me  the  boy,  he  shall  not  have  a  half* 
penny." 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  woman,  setting  off  homewards. 
The  further  she  went  the  heavier  became  the  basket,  till  she  wa» 
fifidrly  exhausted,  and  had  to  stop  and  draw  her  breath  every  two 
steps  she  took.  There  must  be  something  wrong.  The  idea  struck 
her  that,  perhaps,  Rlibezahl  had  played  her  a  trick,  and  had  con* 
cealed  a  load  of  stones  beneath  the  leaves,  so  she  placed  the  basket 
on  the  next  ledge  of  rock  to  which  she  came,  and  turned  it  over — 
nothing  but  leaves  fell  out ;  there  was  not  a  stone  in  the  basket. 
So  she  filled  it  again  half.full,  and  put  as  many  leaves  in  her  apron 
as  it  could  hold.  Soon,  however,  her  burden  became  again  m> 
weighty  that  she  was  obliged  once  more  to  empty  the  basket ;  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  worthy  woman,  for  ^e  had  often  before 
carried  home  large  quantities  of  grass  without  feeling  so  fatigued. 
At  length  on  reaching  home,  she  went  about  her  usual  bousehoU 
duties ;  she  flung  the  leaves  before  the  goat  and  her  little  one, 
gave  the  children  their  supper,  put  them  to  sleep,  said  her  evening 
prayers,  and  was  speedily  sound  asleep  herself. 

The  rosy  tints  of  morning,  and  her  infant's  loud  cries  for  hi» 
breakfast,  roused  the  sleepy  mother  to  her  daily  work.  As  usuai^ 
she  went  first  with  the  milk -cam  to  the  goat-shed.  What  a  terrible 
sight  presented  itself  to  her  view!  Their  profitable,  domestic 
animal,  the  old  goat,  lay  there  cold  and  stiff,  with  its  legs  stretched 
out,  quite  dead ;  its  little  one  kept  rolling  its  eyes  horribly  in  ita 
head,  with  its  tongue  hanging  out ;  its  awful  convulsions  filiowing 
that  it  was  also  near  death.  Such  a  misfortune  had  never  beCBtllen 
the  poor  woman  since  she  had  kept  house.  Stunned  and  shocked 
she  sank  upon  a  bundle  of  straw ;  she  held  her  apron  before  ber 
eyes,  for  she  could  not  look  on  the  agonies  of  the  dying  animal,  and^ 
sighing  deeply,  she  cried  :  '*  Wretched  woman  that  I  am !  what  am 
I  to  do,  and  what  will  my  hard  husband  say  when  he  comes  home  I 
My  greatest  blessing  on  earth  has  gone !" 

But  her  heart  iust^-intly  reproved  her  for  this  thought.  "  If  the 
dear  goat  is  my  only  blessing  on  earth,  what  is  SteflWn,  and  what 
are  the  children?  She  felt  ashamed  at  her  hasty  speech.  "Let 
all  earthly  wealth  go,"  slie  thought,  *' I  have  still  my  husband 
and  the  four  darling  children ;  the  baby  will  want  nothing,   and 
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for  the  others,  there  is  plenty  of  water  yet  in  the  spring.  The  goat 
lias  not  died  through  any  neglect  of  mine ;  so  if  Steffen  does  blame 
me  and  beat  me  for  it,  what  more  will  it  be  than  an  unhappy  hour  \ 
Harvest  is  near  at  hand  ;  I  can  go  out  to  reap,  and,  during  winter, 
I  will  spin  until  late  at  night.  I  shall  be  able  by-and-bje  to 
purchase  another  goat,  and  once  I  have  a  goat,  little  ones  will  not 
fail." 

Thus  reflecting,  she  regained  her  spirits,  dried  her  tears,  and 
her  eyes  fell  upon  a  small  leaf  which  lay  at  her  feet,  shining  and 
sparkling  as  brightly  as  fine  gold.  She  picked  it  up,  and  ran  with 
it  to  her  neighbour,  the  Jew's  wife,  showing  her  with  great  delight 
what  she  had  found.  The  Jewess,  recognising  that  it  was  pure 
^Id,  oflfered  her  two  thick  dollar  pieces  for  it.  All  her  sorrow  had 
(HOW  flown ;  so  much  money  the  poor  wife  had  never  had  in  her 
possession  before.  She  hastened  to  a  baker,  then  to  a  butcher,  and 
^ot  a  leg  of  mutton  for  Steflfen,  which  she  proposed  to  prepare  for 
him  when  he  returned  home,  weary  and  hungry  in  the  evening 
after  his  journey.  The  children  danced  around  their  happy  mother 
as  she  spread  the  unusually  splendid  breakfast  before  them,  and, 
for  awhile,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  satisfying 
the  appetites  of  the  hungry  group;  then  her  next  care  was  to 
remove  the  goat,  which  she  fancied  some  witch  had  killed,  being 
anxious  to  keep  this  domestic  misfortune  as  long  as  possible  firom 
her  husband.  Her  astonishment  was  boyond  everything,  on  glanc- 
ing by  chance  at  the  feeding  trough,  to  see  in  it  a  quantity  of 
golden  leaves.  Her  suspicious  were  roused — sh^  sharpened  a  large 
knife,  and  cut  open  the  body  of  the  dead  goat,  and  there  she  found 
a  large  lump  of  gold,  and  a  proportionate  piece  in  the  kid's 
4Stomach. 

She  thought  there  was  no  end  to  her  wealth  now ;  but  with  its 
possession  came  oppressing  care.  She  became  anxious  and  restless, 
her  heart  beat  violently,  and  she  did  not  know  whether  she  ought 
to  lock  the  treasure  up,  or  to  bury  it  in  the  cellar.  She  feared 
thieves,  and  yet  she  did  Eot  wish  to  let  the  selfish  Steflfen  into  the 
€ecret  all  at  once,  justly  fearing  that,  urged  by  a  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness,  he  would  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  gold  to  himself,  and 
leave  her  and  the  children  as  badly  off  as  ever.  She  reflected  a 
long  while  what  was  the  best  for  her  to  do  with  it,  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion. 

The  priest  of  the  village  was  the  patron  of  all  oppressed  women, 
who,  either  from  good-nature  or  from  pity  for  the  fair  sex  as  the 
weaker  vessel,  gave  them  due  honour,  and  would,  on  no  account, 
countenance  the  ill-mannered  husbands  in  misusing  his  penitents ; 
rather  when  there  were  complaints,  he  would  make  the  domestic 
tyrant  undergo  heavy  penancei  and  toob:  the  part  of  the  wife.     He 
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had  never  spared  the  morose  Steffen,  and  had  thus  tried  to  banish, 
the  demon  of  contention  from  poor  Use's  home.  She  therefore  be- 
took herself  to  the  sympathising  pastor,  frankly  told  him  of  the 
adventure  with  Riibezahl ;  how  he  had  procured  her  great  wealth, 
and  the  anxiety  it  caused  her ;  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  she 
asserted,  she  brought  forth  all  the  treasure  she  had  carried  with 
her. 

The  pastor  diligently  crossed  himself  on  learning  this  extra- 
ordinary event ;  but  he  rejoiced  very  much  at  the  poor  woman's  good 
fortune,  and  several  times  shifted  his  scull  cap  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  inspiration  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
keep  possession  of  her  wealth  without  any  noise  or  fuss,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  devise  a  means  by  which  the  grasping  Steflfen  should 
not  seize  it. 

After  having  deliberated  a  considerable  time,  he  spoke  as 
follows : — 

**  Listen,  my  daughter  :  I  know  how  we  can  manage  to  combine 
everything.  Weigh  the  gold  out  to  me,  that  I  may  keep  it  faith- 
fully for  you,  then  I  will  write  a  letter  in  the  Italian  language  to 
this  eflfect :  your  brother,  who  many  years  ago  went  abroad,  was 
sent  to  India  in  the  Venetian  service*  and  there  died ;  he  left  his 
property  by  will  to  you,  upon  condition  that  the  priest  of  the 
district  should  become  your  guardian,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  money  was  solely  applied  to  your  use,  and  no  one's  else.  I  ask 
neither  reward  nor  thanks  for  my  trouble ;  only  remember  that  you 
owe  gratitude  to  thfe  Holy  Church  for  the  blessings  which  heaven 
has  vouchsafed  to  you,  and  promise  a  handsome  altar-robe  for  the 
priest  at  high  mass." 

This  advice  greatly  delighted  Use  ;  she  promised  the  priest  the 
gown.  In  her  presence  he  weighed  out  the  gold  to  the  last  drachm, 
placed  it  with  the  church  treasure,  and  the  woman  took  leave  of 
him  with  a  lightened  heart. 

Riibezahl  was  no  less  a  patron  of  women  than  was  the  good- 
natured  pastor  of  Kirsdorf,  with  this  exception — the  latter  honoured 
the  female  sex  principally  because,  as  he  said,  the  Holy  Virgin  be- 
longed  to  it ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  hated  the  whole  sex  on 
account  of  one  girl,  who  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  though  sometimes 
caprice  softened  his  bitter  feelings,  and  caused  him  to  take  some  one 
*  woman  under  his  protection,  and  to  try  to  please  her.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  hard-working  villager,  by  her  sentiments  and  behaviour, 
had  found  favour  in  his  eyes,  the  more  indignant  he  felt  with  the 
uncouth  Steffen  ;  and  he  bad  a  great  mind,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
honest  wife,  to  play  him  some  trick,  which  would  give  him  a  fright 
that  would  tame  him  into  submission  to  his  wife,  and  that  she 
should  have  him  under  her  .thumb  as  she  wished.    With  this  view 
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e  mounted  the  fresh  momiDg  wind,  and  was  carried  over  moun- 
idns  and  valleys^  keeping  watch  like  an  adventurer  upon  all  the 
igh  roads  and  cross- ways  in  that  portion  of  Bohemia ;  and  when 
e  beheld  a  pedestrian  carryihg  a  burden,  he  was  instantly  behind 
im,  examining,  with  his  quick  glance,  its  contents.  Fortunately, 
lO  traveller  with  glass  wares  came  along  this  way,  or  he  would 
ave  had  no  compensation  for  the  injury  and  mischief  done  him  if 
le  had  not  been  the  man  whom  Riibezahl  was  seeking. 

Owing  to  these  precautions  the  heavily-laden  Steflfen  could  not 
ossibly  escape. 

Towards  vespers,  a  robust,  active-looking  man  approached,  with 

large  load  upon  his  back.     Every  firm,  quick  step  he  took  the 

rares,  which  he  was  carrying,  jingled.  The  gnome  rejoiced,  as  soon 

8  he  discovered  him  in  the  distance,  that  he  was  now  sure  of  his 

rej,  and  he  prepared  to  carry  out  his  master  btroke. 

The* panting  Steflfen  had  almost  ascended  the  mountain;  there 
as  only  the  summit  to  be  gained,  and  then  all  would  be  down  hill 
3mewards,  so  he  strove  to  climb  to  the  top;  but  Ihe  hill  was 
eep,  and  his  load  heavy.  He  was  forced  several  times  to  rest ; 
lacing  his  knotted  stick  beneath  the  basket  to  lighten  its  pressing 
eight,  while  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  off  his  brow.  Exert- 
ig  his  last  remaining  strength,  he  at  length  reached  the  brow  of 
le  hill,  and  a  beautiful  straight  path  led  down  to  the  very  foot. 

Across  the  road  lay  a  pine-tree  which  had  been  cut  down,  and 
le  stump  of  the  trunk  close  by  was  perfectly  straight  and  upright, 
noothly  planed  at  the  top  like  a  table ;  all  around  grew  tall  grass 
ad  wild  flowers.  This  spot  looked  so  inviting  to  the  weary 
aveller,  and  so  comfortable  for  a  resting-place,  that  he  instantly 
)t  down  his  ponderous  basket  upon  the  stump,  and  stretched  him- 
df  opposite  upon  the  soft  grass.  There  he  began  to  calculate  how 
luch  he  might  make  out  of  his  goods  this  time,  and  came  to  the 
>nclusion,  after  a  careful  estimate,  that  if  he  did  not  spend  a  penny 
L  the  household,  leaving  to  the  busy  hands  of  his  wife  to  provide 
►r  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  children,  he  would  just 
gdn  enough  to  buy  himself  a  donkey  at  the  market  of  Schmiede- 
erg.  The  idea  that  in  future  he  would  lay  his  burden  upon  his 
sast  while  he  himself  walked  leisurely  by  its  side,  was  so  agreeable 
I  him,  particularly  then  that  his  shoulders  were  paining  him  from 
le  weight  of  the  said  burden,  that  he  naturally  gave  the  reins  to 
Is  pleasant  train  of  thought. 

''Once  I  have  got  a  donkey,"  he  ran  on,  "  I  shall  soon  be  able 
>  afford  a  hor6e ;  then  will  come  a  field,  where  I  can  grow  my  oats. 
ine  field  will  soon  double  itself  to  two,  then  four ;  in  time  a  house 
ill  be  added,  and  finally  a  feurm ;  then  Ilse  shall  have  a  new 
own.'* 
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He  had  almost  got  as  fieur  with  his  castles  in  the  air  as  the  Camoos 
xnilkmaid,  when  Biibezahl,  whirling  a  perfect  tornado  round  the 
trunk  of  the  pine-tree,  suddenly  upset  the  basket  of  glass,  and  its 
brittle  contents  were  smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  crash 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Steffen's  heart,  and,  at  the  same  time,he 
heard  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  in  the  distance,  if  he  were  not  deceived 
by  the  echo  of  the  sound  of  the  breaking  glass,  which  was  repeated 
and  repeated.  Such  an  awfully  sudden  blast  of  wind  seemed  to 
him  unnatural,  besides,  on  examining  the  place,  the  stump  and  the 
tree  had  both  disappeared — it  was  easy  for  Steffen  to  guess  now 
who  had  caused  the  misfortune.  "  Oh  !"  he  groaned,  "  RUbezahl, 
you  mischievous  spirit,  what  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  take  my 
bread  from  me  which  I  have  gained  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  ?  Poor 
ruined  wretch  that  I  am !"  He  worked  himself  into  a  fury,  calling 
the  Lord  of  the  Mountains  by  every  abusive  term  he  could  think  o^ 
to  irritate  him  to  anger.  "Scoundrel!"  he  cried,  "come  and 
strangle  me,  since  you  have  deprived  me  of  everything  in  the 
world!"  In  truth  at  that  moment  he  cared  no  more  for  his  life 
than  for  a  broken  glass.  But  nothing  further  was  seen  or  heard  of 
Biibezahl. 

Downcast  as  a  shipowner  whose  vessel  the  greedy  ocean  has 
swallowed  up  with  every  soul  on  board,  he  conunenced  descending 
the  hill ;  his  mind  oppressed  with  sad  and  gloomy  thoughts,  yet 
speculating  how  he  should  retrieve  his  misfortune,  and  gain  the 
means  to  continue  his  trade.  Suddenly  the  goat  which  his  wife 
had  at  home  occurred  to  him,  but  she  was  as  fond  of  it  as  though  it 
had  been  a  child,  and  he  knew  by  fair  means,  he  could  not  get  her 
to  give  it  up  to  him  ;  so  he  bethought  him  of  stratagem — not  to 
allude  to  his  loss  at  all  at  home,  nor,  indeed,  to  return  to  his  dwell- 
ing by  day,  but  to  steal  in  at  midnight,  to  carry  the  goat  off  to  the 
market  in  Schmiedeberg,  and  to  employ  the  money  he  received  by 
its  sale  in  buying  new  wares.  When  he  came  back  from  market 
he  would  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  pretend  to  believe  that  by  her 
carelessness  the  goat  had  been  stolen  during  his  absence. 

With  this  praiseworthy  intention,  the  unhappy  rogue,  when  he 
approached  the  village,  concealed  himself  in  a  bush,  and  there 
awaited  with  impatience  the  midnight  hour,  that  he  might  cany 
off  the  goat.  On  the  stroke  of  twelve  he  set  out  on  his  mean  pro- 
ject, climbed  over  the  low  yard  door,  opened  it  from  within,  and 
with  beating  heart  glided  to  the  goat-shed ;  for,  oddly  enough,  he  was 
ashamed  and  afraid  of  being  caught  by  his  wife  committing  so 
wrong  an  act.  Contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  the  shed  was  im« 
locked.  This  astonished  him,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
glad,  for  in  this  neglect  he  had  a  slight  excuse  for  his  own  act. 
But  he  found  the  shed  quite  empty  and  deserted,  not  a  living 
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nal  there ;  Deitber  goat  nor  kid.  On  the  first  shock  he  fiuicied 
t  he  had  been  forestalled  by  a  brother  thief,  who  was  more 
ert  than  he :  misfortune  seldom  comes  alone.     He  sank  upon 

straw  quite  stunned,  and  dejected  that  this  last  attempt  to 
ve  his  trade  had  failed. 

When  busy  Use  had  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  yUlage 
xnTy  she  had  set  to  work  in  high  spirits  to  prepare  a  good  supper 
lier  husband  by  the  time  he  came  home. 

Towards  evening  Use  kept  constantly  looking  out  of  the  window 
3e  if  Steffen  were  coming  ;  then  she  impatiently  ran  out  of  the 
ige,  and  her  sharp  black  eyes  scanned  the  high  road  :  she  be- 
e  uneasy  at  his  long  absence,  and  night  drawing  on,  she  retired 
3wfully  and  anxiously  to  her  bedchamber,  without  partaking  of 
orsel  of  supper.  Sleep  seemed  to  have  flown  from  her  tearful 
t,  and  it  was  only  towards  morning  that  she  fell  into  a  restless 
^freshing  slumber.  Meanwhile,  the  miserable  Steffen  was  a 
^  to  chagrin  and  discontent  in  the  goat-shed ;  he  was  so  de- 
sed  and  mortified  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  knock 
be  door  ;  at  length,  however,  he  did  come  forth,  and  knocking, 
i  in  a  disheartened,  melancholy  tone :  "  Dear  wife,  wake  up  and 
I  the  door  for  your  husband  T  * 

is  soon  as  Use  heard  his  voice  she  sprang  joyfully  from  her 
;h,  ran  to  the  door,  and  flung  her  arms  round  her  husband.  He 
med  this  warm  greeting  coldly  and  distantly,  and  flung  himself 
mily  upon  a  bench.  When  the  happy  wife  beheld  her 
)and's  wretched  face,  her  heart  was  touched. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  dear  husband  t"  she  exclaimed  in  dismay  ; 
e  you  ill  1" 

Lt  first  he  only  answered  by  groans  and  sighs,  but  on  question, 
lim,  she  soon  learned  the  cause  of  his  sorrow :  his  heart  was  too 
to  allow  him  to  keep  his  misfortunes  from  his  sympathising 
When  she  heard  that  Riibezahl  had  upset  the  basket,  she 
H;ly  guessed  the  kind  object  of  the  gnome,  and  could  not  refrain 
.  laaghing,  which,  in  a  happier  mood,  Steflen  would  have 
ply  resented  :  now  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  only  anxiously 
ired  for  the  goat. 

'  Why^do  you  trouble  yourself  about  my  goat  ?"  she  said ;  "  you 
I  not  yet  asked  for  the  children.  Do  not  worry  yourself  about 
rick  Riibezahl  has  played  upon  you  ;  who  knows  if  he  or  some 
dse  may  not  make  it  up  to  us  amply  ?" 

You  may  wait  long  for  that,"  he  replied,  in  a  downcast  tone. 
Well,  but  what  one  least  expects  often  happens,"  answered 
rife.  *'  Do  not  fret,  Stefien.  Though  you  have  no  more  glass, 
[  no  goat,  yet  we  have  four  strong  arms  with  which  to  gain  a 
hood— that  is  our  best  wealth." 
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''  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  !"  cried  the  dispirited  man  ;  ^  if  the 
goats  have  gone,  you  had  better  drown  the  four  brats  at  onoe — I 
cannot  feed  them." 

••Then  I  can!"  said  Use. 

As  she  uttered  these  words  the  kindhearted  pastor  entered  the 
room.  He  had  overheard  the  whole  conversation,  and  he  favoured 
Steffen  with  a  long  sermon,  settmg  forth  that  avarice  is  the  root  of 
all  evil ;  and  having  reproved  him  sharply  enough,  he  announced  to 
him  that  his  wife  had  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  the  Italian  letter,  and  translating  it  to  him.  He  then 
mentioned  that  the  clergyman  of  Kirsdorf  was  appointed  executor 
to  the  will,  and  that  the  bequest  of  the  deceased  brother-in-law  had 
already  been  safely  received. 

Steffen  stood  there  like  a  statue,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  bow 
every  now  and  then  when  the  pastor  respectfully  removed  his  cap 
on  mentioning  the  august  Republic  of  Venice.  When,  however, 
he  had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  he  affectionately  embraced  his 
dear  wife,  and  declared  his  love  for  her — a  second  time  in  his  life— 
as  walmly  as  on  the  first  occasion ;  and,  although  it  was  prompted 
by  a  different  impulse  now,  still  Use  accepted  it  kindly.  Hence- 
forth  Steffen  became  the  most  gentle,  obliging  husband,  a  loving 
father  to  his  children,  and  also  an  industrious,  well-conducted  man, 
for  idleness  was  not  one  of  his  faults. 

The  honest  priest  gradually  exchanged  the  gold  into  coin,  and 
with  it  bought  a  large  farm,  which  Steffen  and  Use  managed  to  the 
end  of  their  days.  The  residue  he  put  out  at  interest,  and  adminis- 
tered tho  capital  entrusted  to  him  as  conscientiously  as  the  church 
treasure,  taking  no  other  reward  but  the  gown,  which  Use  had 
made  so  handsome  than  an  archbishop  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  worn  it. 

The  affectionate,  excellent  mother  had  much  pleasure  in  her 
children.  Biibezahl's  favourite  became  a  gallant  soldier — ^he  served 
in  the  emperor's  army,  a  long  time  under  Wallenstein,  in  the 
thirty  years*  war,  and  was  as  celebrated  a  partisan  as  the  wdl- 
known  Swedish  officer,  Stalhautsch. 
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In  order  some  way  to  account  for  my  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  the  doings  of  London  servants,  I  must  tell  you  I  was 
bom  in  the  rectoiy-house  of  a  little  country  village,  situated  but 
a  very  few  miles  on  the  north-west  road  out  of  bur  market- town, 
Sridgewater,  in  Somersetshire.  Then,  and  there,  in  that  part  of 
ihe  world,  servants  rarely  thought  of  cfhange,  but  served  their 
masters  as  Jacob  served  for  seven  years — and  more.  To  live  only 
one  year  in  a  place,  was  almost  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  bad 
chamcter. 

Our  servants  in  the  dear  old  home,  were  the  children  of  my 
father's  parishioners  :  and  there  had  not  been,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
leaving  home,  a  single  alteration  in  the  household,  in  the  way  of 
change,  since  mother  and  father  were  first  married ;  only,  when  the 
twins  came,  and  mother's  little  ones  were  suddenly  increased  from 
three  to  five  !  then  Bessie  Rhymer,  our  cook's  young  sister,  came 
to  live  with  us,  specially  as — "  the  nurse." 

Bessie  had  been  living  full  twenty  years  with  us,  when  my 
brother,  who  was  in  a  merchant's  office  in  London,  came  home  for 
a  month's  holiday,  bringing  with  him  a  great  friend  of  his,  a  clerk 
in  the  [Bank  of  England,  who  was  away  from  business  on  sick- 
leave,  and  whom  Jack  fancied  might  soon  become  strong  and  well 
again,  by  some  of  mother's  good  nursing  and  good  things,  backed 
by  the  pure,  invigorating  Somersetshire  air. 

Fred.  Compton  was  still  so  ill  when  he  came  to  us  that  he  could, 
only  by  the  help  of  Jack  and  father's  strong  arms,  manage  to  get 
out  of  the  chaise  that  brought  them  out  from  Bridgewater.  Father 
liad  ridden  in  to  meet  the  coach  that  brought  them  from  London. 
We  had  no  railway  so  far  west  then,  though  the  people  did  say  we 
soon  should  have  one. 

Well,  what  with  good  nursing  and  good  air,  and  pleasant  ex- 
cursions to  the  sea,  which  was  barely  two  miles  distant  from  our 
village,  through  the  rectory. fields,  the  young  Londoner  soon  re- 
gained both  health  and  strength.  Though,  ungrateful  fellow  that 
he  was,  he  returned  all  father^s  and  mother's  kindness  to  him  by 
stealing  their  eldest  daughter's  heart !  He  certainly  did  offer  his 
own  to  the  poor  girl  to  make  up  for  her  loss,  but,  not  content  with 
what  he  had  done,  he  actually  wanted  her  parents  to  give  her  to 
him  for  good  and  all ;  even  wanting  to  carry  her  back  with  him 
when  he  returned  to  noisy,  dirty  London,  that  he  might  keep  one^ 
country  flower  with  him  for  ever— so  he  poetically  expressed  him^ 
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«elf.  Mj  father,  however,  reminded  him  of  a  certain  old  proverb 
which  says  "  people  who  marry  in  haste  often  repent  at  leisure/* 
and  told  him  so  serious  a  step  in  life  wanted  due  consideration,  for 
there  were  duties  in  marriage  not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly; 
adding,  that  he  should  himself  see  Mrs.  Compton  (she  was  a 
widow),  and  know  her  opinion  and  wishes  on  the  matter,  before  he 
could  give  his  consent.  What  Fred  otherwise  said,  or  how  he 
coaxed  father  and  mother  over,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  arranged 
that  father  should  accompany  my  brother  and  Fred  back  to  town 
when  they  returned.  Jack  having  gained  from  his  employers  an 
•extension  of  his  holidays  remained  with  us  till  they  all  went  up  to 
town  together. 

Before  my  father  returned  home  again  from  London,  Fred  sent 
me  word  that  a  iiice  old-fashioned  house  had  been  taken  for  us, 
"with  a  rather  extensive  garden  all  around  it.  It  was  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  London  ;  quite  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  Denmark 
Hill,  my  father  deciding  it  would  not  do  for  my  health — a  country- 
born-and-bred  girl — to  be  cooped  up  in  any  of  the  barrack-looking 
streets  he  saw  in  most  of  the  suburbs.  Also,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
be  too  far  away  from  town — not,  at  least,  as  far  away  in  the  country 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had  my  future  heme  situated,  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  of  Fred  and  Jack's  journeys  to  business 
and  home  again  ;  for  it  was  settled  Jack  was  to  live  with  us,  and 
my  father  would  make  us  a  handsome  allowance  for  his  board,  &c., 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Compton  considered  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  ' 
young  beginners  in  housekeeping. 

When  all  was  ready  for  us — which  was  in  about  six  months* 
time  after  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Fred — ^he  and j  Mrs. 
Compton  and  Jack  came  down  to  us  in  the  early  spring-time,  and 
one  Easter  Tuesday — Easter  was  very  late,  I  remember,  that  year — 
we  two  stood  at  the  altar  of  our  picturesque  old  church,  while  my 
dear  father  read  those  solemn  words  and  pronounced  the  blessing 
that  has  made  us  one ;  indissolubly  joined,  I  can  truly  say,  in  heart 
and  soul. 

My  darling  mother  fretted  a  good  deal  about  parting  from  me, 
especially  to  be  settled  so  long  a  distance  from  her;  but  father 
joked  her  and  cheered  her  up  in  his  pleasant  fashion,  reminding  her 
that  the  birds,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  fledged,  were  turned  out 
of  the  nest,  and  had  to  find  and  make  fresh  homes  for  themselves ; 
besides,  he  said,  Susan  and  Maggie  (our  twins)  were  growing  up 
fast,  and  they  must  now  take  my  place,  both  as  mother's  right 
hand,  and  as  his  little  almoners  in  the  parish. 

"The  Elms,"  our  new  home  was  named — ^from  the  fine  noble 
trees  of  that  species  that  adorned  the  large  piece  of  garden-ground 
i¥hich  surrounded  the  quaint  old  house.    Alany  of  our  friends  mar* 
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Tdled  groatly  at  our  liking  to  be  settled  in  such  a  secluded  place  ; 
80  completely  detached  as  it  was,  too,  from  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  but  both  Fred  and  I  were  charmed  with  the  curious  old- 
fashioned  place,  and  directly  I  saw  it,  I  felt  I  should  never  feel 
dull  there,  and  I  never  have  done. 

We  bc^an  housekeeping  with  only  two  servants — a  female  and 
a  man-servant.  This  latter  was  a  sort  of  necessity  on  account  of 
the  large  garden,  and  as  additional  protection  to  so  lonely  a  house 
during  the  daily  absence  of  my  husband  and  brother.  Fred  was 
unoonmionly  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  staid,  rather  reserved 
man,  with  a  most  excellent  character  for  steadiness,  sobriety,  and 
honesty,  willing  and  ready  to  do  anything  required  of  him — be  is: 
with  us  to  this  day,  and  £  have  no  reason  to  think  be  will  ever 
leave  us.  A  better  or  more  fedthful  servant  than  William  Joyce 
never  entered  a  house.  I  only  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  our 
female  ones. 

Directly  the  house  was  fully  ready  to  receive  us,  Mrs.  Compton 
sent  in  the  servants  to  take  charge  of  it  until  we  returned  home 
from  Somersetshire.  We  were  to  have  no  wedding.trip,  because 
Fred  could  not  be  longer  away  from  the  Bank  than  just  the  Easter 
week.  The  Bank  of  England  allows  but  scant  time  for  holidays ;. 
besides,  Fred  had  been  so  long  away  from  business  in  the  previous 
autumn  on  sick-leave. 

My  husband's  mother  had  engaged  a  middle-aged  woman  for 
me  as  my  first  servant,  deeming  it  best  to  do  so  until  I  had  gained 
more  experience  in  housekeeping,  so  she  said,  forgetting,  or, 
perhaps,  not  knowing  how  \«ell  I  had  been  instructed  and  trained 
up,  in  all  proper  womanly  and  wifely  duties  in  a  household  by  my 
oiwn  dear  mother,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  pattern  in  that  way 
amongst  her  acquaintances. 

I  had  very  much  wished  to  have  brought  my  own  servant  with 
me  out  of  Somersetshire — one  I  had  known  a  good  deal  of  as  a 
good,  quick,  thoroughly  trustworthy  girl ;  a  niece  of  both  our  nurse 
and  cook,  who  were  sisters,  as  I  have  said  before.  Ruth  Thorne 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  another  sister,  who  had  married  a 
small  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood.  'Then  I  knew  she  had  learned 
a  good  deal,  for  she  had  been  living  five  years  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Peregrine  Ackland,  and,  therefore,  would  be  certain  to  be  quite 
servant  enough  for  me  to  begin  with. 

"  1  have  already  engaged  a  servant  for  you,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Compton,  in  a  short,  stiff,  **  set-me-dowu  "  sort  of  manner, 
the  evening  Ruth  Thorne  came  to  know  how  soon  I  should  want 
her.  *' She  is  a  most  competent  person,'*  she  continued,  *' staid 
and  respectable ;  and  I  am  certain  you  will  find  her  everything  you 
can  possibly  need  or  desire.     I  have  known  Martha  many  years,  for 
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she  lived  with  my  late  husband's  brother  for  nine  or  ten  years ;  in 
fact,  up  to  the  time  he  left  London  to  reside  down  in  Kent ;  aid! 
very  much  surprised  indeed,  I  was,  to  hear  he  had  not  taken  hflr 
witli  him.  She  tells  me  she  declined  to  go  into  the  country,  as  tX 
never  suited  her  constitution.  And  it  is  well  for  you,  my  dear^  she 
*did  not  go,  for  you  will  find  her  a  perfect  treasure." 

The  ''  perfect  treasure  "  met  us  on  the  step  of  the  hall-door  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  house.  We  were 
•enabled  to  get  into  London  thus  comparatively  early,  having  broken 
our  long  journey  out  of  Somersetshire  by  a  sojourn  of  a  couple  d 
•days  in  Bath.  I  cannot  say  either  of  us  were  particularly  /avoir. 
cihly  impressed  with  the  treasure.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  grim-locd:^ 
,ing  woman,  with  an  evident  dislike  to  look  any  one  straight  in  the 
feu^e  to  whom  she  might  be  speaking,  or  who  might  be  speaking  tc 
ber.  She  would  look  down  at  your  feet,  or  away  over  your  head, 
or  would  find  a  knot  in  her  apron-string  that  wanted  untying ;  anj 
where,  m  fact,  but  straight  at  you.  But  many  times  during  the 
first  few  hours  after  our  arrival,  I  caught  her  furtively  examining 
our  countenances  with  the  closest  scrutiny. 

She  sadly  wanted  to  chaperone  me  over  my  own  house  ;  but  1 
•did  not  choose  any  one  should  do  that  but  my  husband,  and  I  there- 
fore inquired  for  the  keys  of  the  store-room,  cellars,  &c.  Aftei 
some  little  hesitation,  and  evidently,  with  a  great  deal  of  reluct- 
ance, she  brought  me  the  keys  of  the  store-room,  and  one  or  twa 
other  closets,  but  with  the  protest  that  Mrs.  Compton  had  pufl 
everything  entirely  into  her  care  and  keeping,  and  that  she  nevea 
had  lived,  and  never  would  live,  with  any  one  who  kept  the  keys 
of  everything,  and  consequently  mistrusted  her.  This  was  earlji 
days,  indeed^  to  come  to  loggerheads  with  my  servant ;  but  a  certain 
instinct  warned  me  I  must,  from  the  first,  stand  on  my  own  digni^ 
as  a  married  woman  and  mistress  in  my  own  house,  and  begin  witb 
this  woman  as  I  meant  to  go  on.  I  therefore  took  no  notice  of  her 
speech,  only  I  mentally  made  a  vow  that  the  keys  should  never 
pass  out  of  my  own  hands  into  hers,  no  matter  at  what  personal  mm 
convenience  to  myself.  After  she  had  delivered  up  all  the  keys,  F 
returned  to  Fred,  and  we  went  together  over  our  new  domain,  both 
indoors  and  out ;  and  when  all  was  seen,  I  felt  myself  in  possession 
of  an  almost  perfect  earthly  paradise. 

About  six  o'clock,  or  it  might  be  a  little  later,  just  as  Martha 
bad  brought  in  the  tea,  greatly  to  our  astonishment,  a  cab  drove 
into  our  gates  and  up  to  the  hall-door.  It  was  too  dusk  to  see 
clearly  who  had  come,  only  I  could  just  dimly  discern  there  waa 
luggage  at  the  top  of  the  conveyance. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  altercation  in  the  hall  as  though 
Martha  was  disputing  the  right  of  the  person  to  enter;  so  thinking 
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some  one  had  come  to  the  wrong  house,  Fred  went  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Who  should  it  be  but  Jack  arrived,  bag  and 
l^^g&g^i  whom  we  did  not  at  all  expect  that  evening ;  for  it  had 
been  quite  arranged,  as  we  believed,  that  my  brother  was  to  re- 
main in  his  old  lodgings  in  Edwardes*  Square,  Kensington,  until  we 
bad  been  at  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had  begun  to  feel  ourselves 
a  little  settled  down.  Yes  (he  said)  he  quite  knew  we  should  not 
expect  him,  but  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  felt  bo  eager  to 
see  us,  and  to  hear  the  latest  news  of  father  and  mother,  and  all  in 
the  dear  old  home. 

**  I  say,  Fred,"  said  he,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  cozy 
tea,  "  where  on  earth  did  your  mother  pick  up  that  ogre  that  came 
out  of  the  back  premises  when  your  man  was  letting  me  in  ?  Why, 
she  glared  at  me  like  a  wild  beast,  and  directly  she  saw  the  luggage 
she  disputed  with  the  cabman  about  bringing  it  in ;  for  she  was 
sure  the  '  young  man,'  as  she  styled  me,  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
come  to  the  wrong  house.  And  when  I  assured  her  I  was  quite 
right,  she  told  your  man  to  leave  it  where  the  cabman  had  left  it 
till  she  had  spoken  to  young  Mrs.  Compton.  Young  Mrs.  Compton, 
indeed  !  pray  why  don't  she  give  you  your  proper  title,  Nellie,  and 
say  my  mistress." 

We  had  barely  finished  tea  before  Martha  put  her  head  into 
the  room  with  "  Can  I  speak  to  you,  ma'am  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  replied  ; 
**what  do  you  want,  Martha?"  She  did  not  reply,  but  stood 
looking  most  defiantly  at  the  three  of  us,  but  at  Jack,  more 
especially  so.  At  last,  seeing  I  did  not  move  to  go  to  her,  she 
added,  "  Perhaps  you'll  step  outside,  ma'am ;  for  what  I  have  to 
say  might  be  better  for  you  to  hear  alone." 

**  Don't  go  out  to  her,"  whispered  Fred  ;  "  let  her  speak  out, 
here." 

But  not  knowing  what  domestic  disaster  might  have  occurred,! 
quietly  stepped  outside,  when  she  so  sharply  closed  the  door  behind 
me  that  the  skirt  of  my  dress  was  caught  in  it.  However,  that  I 
thought  nothing  of  at  the  time,  so  horrified  was  I  at  the  dark,  vin- 
dictive scowl  I  saw  on  her  countenance. 

"Is  that  young  man  meaning  to  stay. here  all  night?'*  she 
questioned,  in  hard,  disrespectful,  sharp  tones. 

*•  My  brother — Mr.  Merton,  do  you  mean?  Certainly,  Martha, 
he  will  reside  always  with  us — at  least,  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable 
for  him  to  remain  here." 

"  Reside  here  with  you  ?"  she  screeched  but.  **  Do  you  mean 
to  say  he's  going  to  be  lodged  and  boarded  here,  and  that  I  am  to 
have  three  of  you  to  do  for  ?  I'd  never  have  engaged  to  have  come 
as  servant  if  I'd  had  any  notion  of  such  a  thing !  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Compton  knows  nothing  of  this ;  for  she  told  me  there  would  only 
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be  you  and  master,  and  him  away  all  day — and  that  you  would  be 
very  quiet  people,  keeping  no  company.  Because — ^because — ^well 
I  may  as  well  out  with  it— because  you  was  very  young,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  our  London  ways,  and  would  have  a  deal  to  leam  to  fit 
you  to  head  your  own  table  before  company.*' 

I  felt  r^y  to  cry  with  mortification  at  the  craature*8  im- 
pertinence ;  however,  I  repressed  my  feelings  as  much  as  possiU^ 
and  firmly  enough  said,  '*  Martha,  you  are  strangely  forgetting 
yourself  in  speaking  thus  to  me,  your  mistress.  Go  instantly  and 
prepare  Mr.  Merton's  room — the  chintz  room — the  room  adjoining 
your  master's  dressing  room—"  for  when  I  said  chintz  room,  I  saw 
her  pass  her  hand  over  her  forehead  in  a  bewildered  manner,  as  if 
not  comprehending  my  meaning.  ''Then,"  I  added,  I  scarcely 
know  why — "  we  did  not  expect  my  brother  until  to-morrow  even- 
ing, or  I  would  have  given  you  proper  orders  respecting  the  room 
before  this  time." 

*'  You  must  give  me  the  keys  of  the  linen  press,"  she  said, 
suddenly  ;  "for  there  are  no  sheets  out  except  those  I  put  on  your 
bed  this  afternoon." 

"  I  will  give  them  out  myself;"  and  I  returned  to  the  room  for 
my  keys. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Nellie  ?"  said  my  husband,  noticing,  I 
suppose,  my  flushed  cheeks. 

**  Nothing  very  particular,"  I  replied ;  **  only  Martha  wanted  to 
know  about  preparing  Jack's  room,  and  there  are  things  he  will 
need  which  want  taking  out  of  the  press." 

I  said  nothing  of  Martha's  strange  behaviour ;  for,  you  see, 
through  the  wise  counsels  of  my  dear  mother,  I  had  determined 
that  never,  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it,  would  I  trouble  my  hnaband 
with  any  of  my  petty  household  grievances ;  knowing  that  men  in 
business  have,  outside  their  own  thresholds,  always  vexations  in- 
numerable to  contend  with,  without  being  worried,  on  their  return 
home,  with  the  details  of  domestic  troubles  and  annoyances. 

For  a  week  or  two  after  this  memorable  first  day  of  experienoe 
in  my  own  house  I  got  on  tolerably  well  with  my  cross-grained 
domestic ;  but  them  I  was  particularly  careful  not  to  say  one  singU 
word  more  to  her  than  I  oould  possibly  avoid,  and  giving  my  orders 
in  the  most  concise  and  decided  manner,  giving  her  no  chance  of 
questioning  my  authority ;  though  occasionally,  I  have  overheard 
mutterings,  as  of  distant  thunder,  which  I  did  not  choose  her  to 
think  I  heard.  And,  strange  to  say,  invariably  after  one  of  these 
threatened  outbursts  of  temper,  she  would,  after  her  fashion,  show 
herself  extra  amiable  and  obliging. 

The  wedding  calls,  &c.,  were  all  now  received  and  returned,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  fancy  myself  quite  a  matron  amongst  the  young 
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leople  of  my  aoquamtance ;  but  we  had  neither  received  guests  nor 
eceived  any  invitations  out,  and,  doubtless,  a  town-bred  girl  might 
Ave  felt  very  solitary  in  that  solitary,  secluded  house.  As  yet  I 
ifld  Ibund  no  time  for  ennui^  for  I  duly  kept  up  my  practising  and 
inging.  I  made  many  little  fancy  ornamental  things  for  my  draw- 
dg^room,  kept  my  husband's  and  my  own  wardrobe  in  repair,  and 
Imoet  daily  indulged  in  a  little  amateur  gardening.  Then  we  had 
.  pooltry.yard,  most  of  which  had  come  from  my  Somersetshire 
ome.  I  would  often  have  indulged  in  a  frolic  on  the  lawn,  with 
he  handsome  retriever — Jack's  dog;  but  once  venturing  to  un. 
iBten  his  chain,  and  take  him  under  the  trees  for  a  romp  and  a 
atting,  Martha  came  out  to  me  on  some  trivial  excuse  for  orders, 
olely,  I  was  sure,  to  display,  as  far  as  she  dared,  her  very  marked 
orror  of  my  "  frivolity  and  childlishness  '* — words  to  which  effect  I 
eard  her  mutter,  over  and  over  again,  during  that  day ;  showing, 
esides,  such  great  insolence  of  manner,  in  a  way,  too,  that  I  could 
0t  possibly  resent,  that  I  determined  to  deprive  myself  of  the  inno- 
ant  pleasure  with  the  poor  animal  for  the  future,  rather  than  incur 
his  strange  woman's  obvious  contempt. 

One  morning,  the  beginning  of  June,  Fred  took  our  man — 
nniam — Joyce  we  had  taken  to  call  him — (his  surname,  you  know) 
art  of  the  way  to  town  with  him — ^tbat  is,  down  the  hill  to  a  place 
ley  called  Camberwell  Oreen — I  had  never  seen  the  place  then,  or 
'  I  had  passed  it  when  we  went  to  return  calls,  I  had  not  remarked 
i  80  as  to  remember  anything  about  it.  But  Fred  had  told  me 
lere  were  some  good  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Green,  and 
mongst  them  he  had  heard  there  was  a  very  good  fishmonger's. 
Hien  he  took  Joyce  with  him  he  thought  of  giving  me  a  surprise 
dative  to  his  own  return  home  earlier  in  the  day,  and  also  a  treat 
F  a  fine  piece  of  salmon  for  dinner,  which  had  been  too  dear,  up  to 
lat  time  for  me  to  dream  of  wishing  for.  Knowing  from  the 
ature  of  the  business  he  had  to  transact  that  day  in  his  office,  that 
B  should  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  Bank  by  tbree  o'clock,  he 
lose  it  should  be  a  sort  of  gala  day,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
Ave  from  the  merchant  Jack  was  with  for  him  to  leave  business, 
K>,  at  the  same  time.  Of  all  this,  however,  he  said  not  one  word 
1  taking  leave  of  me  after  breakfast ;  so  I  really  was  surprised 
hen  Joyce,  on  his  return  from  his  errand,  came  out  to  me  in  the 
urden,  saying,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am.  Master  has  sent  home  a 
lece  of  ssdmon  and  some  shrimps  for  sauce,  and  will  you  order 
inner  for  four  o'clock,  as  he  hopes  to  return  home  with  Mr.  Merton 
quarter-of-an-hour  before  that  time."  Of  course  I  was  delighted 
)  have  my  husband  home  to  dine  with  me,  as,  except  on  a  Sunday, 
e  usually  dined  in  the  City,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
^hen  living  with  his  mother ;  but  then  I  always  contrived  to  have 
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some  meat,  or  some  little  tempting  bit  or  other  with  oar  lateh 
tea. 

I  gave  my  orders  distinctly  to  Martha,  more  especially  about  tbu 
melted  butter  for  the  sauce  being  made  extra' good,  and  the  shrim|^ 
not  spared  in  it,  because  I  had  so  often  heard  Fred  say  he  was  . 
gourmand  at  shrimp  sauce.  Fred,  man  like,  had  sent  home 
whole  quart  of  extremely  fine  shrimps,  though  I  thought  a  pixij 
•  would  have  been  ample ;  however,  I  picked  them  carefully  myseEdn 
:and  covered  them  down  in  the  sauce.tureen,  so  that  theywon^ 
x)nly  want  the  butter  pouring  over  them. 

Joyce,  as  I  think  I  have  said  before,  was  an  uncomnun^C 
.handy,  useful  fellow  in  the  house,  and  waited  at  table  beautifulL^ 
so  he  always  now  laid  the  cloth  for  all  the  meals,  and  waited 
larly,  as  a  matter-of-course.  I  must  give  Martha  her  due,  too, 
say  that  whatever  she  undertook  to  do  was  done  thoroughly, 
:she  cooked  well  enough  to  have  pleased  the  palate  of  even  the  irxso^ 
exigeant  of  epicures. 

Fred  had  helped  Jack  and  myself  to  the  salmon,  and  as  soon  u 
he  had  put  some  on  his  own  plate,  I  signed  to  Joyce  to  hand  Urn 
sauce  to  his  master.  I  suppose  it  was  some  family  peculiarity,  bot 
it  was  a  most  rare  thing  that  either  Jack  or  myself  ever  took  saope 
of  any  kind  with  fish ;  so  of  coiirse,  the  sauce-tureen  cover  had  not 
been  raised  until  it  was  handed  to  my  husband* 

^' What  have  become  of  all  the  shrimps,  Nellie?"  he  said, in 
;8ome  astonishment,  diving  again  with  the  ladle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tureen.     '*  There  is  not  even  the  apparition  of  one  here,  thai  I 
•can  find.     Tou  brought  home  the  shrimps,  I  hope,  Joyce  V 

''Oh,  yes,  sir,  and  I  saw  missus  picking  them  herself  ail 
passed  through  the  kitchen." 

"Yes,"   I  added,  "I  picked  them  myself,  thinking  it  would 
.save  Martha  the  trouble  of  a  long  job.     She  must  have  forgotten 
them,  and  taken  up  the  wrong  tureen.     Qo  and  ask  her  about 
them." 

Joyce  was  away  a  long  time  as  it  seemed  to  be,  while  FredM 
irritably  playing  with  his  fork  with  a  disagreeable  ringing  noise  ob 
his  plate,  that  tried  my  nerves  excessively — ^but  I  avoided  sayiBf 
anything  to  him  because  £  saw  how  vexed  he  seemed,  and  his  fiA 
getting  cold,  too,  all  this  time.  At  last  Joyce  returned,  looking  i* 
much  put  out  as  his  master. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  cook" — he  would  persist  in  alway 
calling  her  **  cook" — "if  you  please,  ma'am,  cook  saysUiecathtf 
eaten  them." 

•*  The  cat  I"jwe  simultaneously  exclaimed-—**  why,  there  is  nflt 
.  A  cat  about  the  place !  at  least,  we  have  never  seen  one." 

**  No  more  there  is — ma'am— sir,"  replied  Joyce,  turij:ngfi# 
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De  to  the  other  of  us ;  '^  unless  so  be  a  two«legged  cat.  Besidep^ 
ia*amy  they  were  safe  enough  in  the  larder  at  two  o'clock,  when  I 
Biried  your  luncheon  out  of  the  dining-room,  for  cook  asked  me  to 
ring  the  butter  off  the  tray  to  her,  and  I  saw  her  lift  the  tureen. 
id  off  and  look  at  them,  and  she  remarked  to  me  they  were  the 
neet  shrimps  she  had  seen  for  many  a  year." 

All  we  could  say  or  do  would  not  bring  the  shrimps  back  again, 
nd  80  Fred  eat  his  dinner  with  a  grumbling  protest  all  the  time, 
edaring  it  would  be  many  a  day  before  he  troubled  himself  to 
snd  salmon  home  and  the  best  of  shrimps,  if  we  were  to  let  the 
At  eat  up  the  best  part  of  the  dinner.  Not  even  the  excellently 
doked  bit  of  lamb,  nor  the  nice  tarts  and  custards,  could  make  up 
ir  the  disappointment  about  the  shrimp  sauce. 

We  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  Mrs.  Compton,  who  was  away  in 
Icotland  on  a  lengthened  visit  to  a  married  daughter  settled  in 
'erth,  to  whom  she  had  gone  immediately  from  Somersetshire  after 
ay  marriage. 

I  was,  however,  beginning  to  get  more  used  to  Martha  and  her 
trange  ways,  feeling  she  bad,  after  her  own  fashion,  a  sort  of 
iking  for  her  young  mistress ;  for  in  many  ways  she  showed  a  kind 
houghtfulness  about  me  in  her  cold,  stern  manner,  taking  care  I 
hould  not  exert  myself  more  than  I  ought  to  do,  and  preparing 
ainty  little  dishes  for  my  luncheon  to  tempt  my  uncertain  appetite. 
iuty  again  at  other  times  she  would  alarm  me  by  her  wild 
;estures  and  still  wilder  words,  when  she  believed  herself  alone  and 
[uite  unobserved ;  and  I  would  become  so  nervous  I  could  not  re- 
aain  indoors,  but  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  garden  near  to 
rhere  Joyce  was  at  work.  When  I  at  last  told  Jack  and  Fred 
.bout  her  talking  to  herself,  and  her  wild,  scared  looks  at  those 
imes,  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  to  give  her  a  shorter 
illowance  of  beer. 

It  was  no  use  assuring  them  that  I  was  certain  she  never  drank 
Jijrthing  stronger  than  water  or  good  tea ;  they  only  looked  very 
mowing,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  told  me  I  might  depend 
ipon  their  word  that  one  day  I  should  find,  hid  away  behind  the 
ilates  or  dishes  on  the  dresser,  or  in  some  sly  corner,  a  black  bottle 
containing  something  very  much  stronger  than  tea ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  before  said  *'  The  Elms  "  was  a  curious  old 
louse,  which  had  long  been  untenanted,  until  my  dear  father, 
louse-himting  on  my  behalf,  chanced  to  see  it,  and  liked  it  so  much, 
haX  when  he  beard  the  fabulously  low  rent  at  which  the  agent 
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oBfered  it,  he  at  once  closed  the  barg  lixii  and  took  it  for  us.  in  hi 
own  name,  on  a  very  long  lease. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  my  readers  comprehend  what  is  to  follow 
I  must  give  a  sort  of  description  of  the  old  place,  but  it  shall  be 
brief  as  maybe  to  make  it  intelligible. 

There  was  but  the  ground  floor  and  the  floor  above,  conse^ 
quently  no  attics  or  garrets,  as  we  country  folks  call  those  chambers- 
There  were  seventeen  bedrooms,  dressing-rooms  included.  Five 
these  chambers  were  to  the  front,  or  more  modernized  part  of  th 
house  ;  and  these  rooms  were  large,  lofty,  and  well. ventilated, 
plenty  of  good- sized  windows  in  them;  and  these  were  the  onlT 
sleeping-rooms  with  exception  of  two  for  the  servants,  in  the  olde^ 
portion  of  the  house,  that  we  had  not  as  yet  famished,  for  our  famiFls:  oij 
was  small,  and  our  income,  though  comfortable  and  amply  sufficieixr^^ezi 
for  our  moderate  needs,  still  was  but  a  limited  one. 

I  daresay  there  were  many  of  our  acquaintances  of  the  style  •  of 

people  who  think  they  know  all  about  your  affairs,  and  can  dircsufc-ect 
you  so  well  in  the  management  of  them,  who  considered  **Tr^I7he 
Elms  "  far  too  grand  a  place  for  two  young  people  in  our  class  to 

commence  life  in — indeed,  some  had  ventured  to  say  as  much  toic^flU3. 
We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  all  the  world  what  a  low  rer  ^nt 
we  were  paying — our  nearest  relatives  excepted — and  they  alooHKne 
were  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

The  house  had  most  extensive  cellarage,  extending  at  the 
with  many  arches  far  under  the  lawn.     Part  of  the  cellars 
well-enough  lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  outside  by  fairly  g 
sized  windows,  albeit,  carefully  guarded  by  solid  iron  gratings,  th^     -^t 
would  give  a  burglar  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  make  an  entran 
that  way.     Tliese  places  were  where  we  kept  our  meat,  but 
bread,  and  such.like  provisions,  and  being  kept  clean,  bright 
airy,  I  did  not  so  very  much  mind  venturing  down  into  tb' 
always  providing  it  was  morning-time  and  a  light  day.     The  on 
was  most  used  to,  and  felt  the  least  timid  about  entering  alone,  w 
that  which  lay  directly  before  me  on  descending  the  cellar  stairs.  - 
had  in  it  a  fine  spring  of  water,  always  most  deliciously  cold  a 
clear  ;  a  spring  that  never  ceased  its  even  flow,  gently  coming  in 
to  a  little,  shallow  stone  trough,  with  a  regular  pleasant  plas 
and  passed  out  through  a  small  opening  in  the  same  tiny  reservoir  J 
In  this  stone  trough  we  always  placed  the  dish  containing  our  stoj^ 
of  butter ;  and  often  in  the  heat  of  summer  weather  Fred  would  pcJ 
bottles  of  wine  for  an  hour  or  so  there,  after  which  they  would  com^ 
to  our  table  as  cold  as  if  iced  after  the  most  approved  fashion. 

This  place,  I  say,  I  did  not*so  much  mind  going  down  into  alonetf 
but  to  tlie  left  of  the  stairs  leading  into  a  large  wilderness  of 
place,  wh    le  you  might  have  concealed  a  regiment  of  soldier 
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larker,  damper,  and  more  dismal-looking,  with  huge  buttresses  in 
ty  behind  which  anyone  might  be  concealed  for  aught  I  knew,  and 
eading  into  other  various-sized  places,  more  or  less  dimly  lighted,  I 
iid  not  care  to  venture  in  too  often,  and  most  certainly,  never  alone, 
rhen  beyond  all  these  were  great  iron-bound  doors,  leading  to 
kwfblly  dark  cavernous  recesses,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold 
nren  to  pass  into  under  the  special  protection  of  my  husband  and 
larling  old  Jack.  Fred,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  very  furthermost 
lepths  of  the  place,  said  there  were  cellars  there  under  our  large 
awn,  so  good  and  so  dry,  and  so  well  fitted  up,  and  withal  so  ex- 
pensive, that  they  are  worthy  for  no  one  less  than  a  royal  personage, 
>r  an  archbishop,  to  store  away  magnums  of  the  finest  old  port, 
¥ith  the  very  choicest  wines  of  the  best  and  most  rare  vintages. 
ind  he  was  quite  certain  that  only  a  man  who  could  thoroughly 
ippreciate,  and  who  had  a  keen  relish  for  a  good  glass  of  wine, 
^ould  ever  have  thought  of  planning  and  building  so  noble  a  store- 
louse  for  his  much-prized  beverages. 

Well,  all  this  might  be  quite  true,  but,  safe  enough,  the 
choicest  of  wines  might  have  remained  therefor  me ;  and  there  they 
nust  have  remained  to  the  very  end  of  time,  if  no  one  could  have 
)een  found  to  fetch  them  thence  but  poor,  cowardly  me,  and  so  I 
Jways  told  Fred. 

Originally  the  house  must  have  been  a  perfect  square — the 
ooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  the  one  floor  above  being  built  round 
k  circular  hall,  which  was  lighted  from  the  roof  by  a  high  dome 
ight.  Then,  when  more  accommodation  was  required,  it  seems  as 
f  a  comparatively  modern  front,  with  wings,  had  been  added  to  it, 
¥hich,  of  course,  had  considerably  lessened  the  portion  of  the 
ground  between  the  house  and  the  road. 

The  front,  or  newer  part,  contained  larger  and  more  lofty  rooms 
)oth  below  and  above  the  wings  right  and  left,  extending  very  much 
)eyond  the  original  structure.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  house 
—the  grand  old  oak  staircase — so  wide,  so  easy  of  ascent,  was  where 
t  must  always  have  been,  that  is  in  the  circular-shaped  inner  hall ; 
;hough  the  first  step  or  two  of  the  stairs  trenched  upon  the  tesse- 
ated  black  and  white  polished  stones  of  the  entrance-hall.  The 
)edrooms  in  the  older  part  of  the  house  were  small  and  rather  low- 
)itched,  and  led,  in  strange  fashion,  one  into  another ;  rambling 
low  up  a  step  or  two  into  a  room,  then  descending,  apparently 
dthout  any  reason — four  or  five  steps  into  the  next  chamber,  and 
Jl  without  any  separate  entrance,  or  other  outlet,  but  what  the 
leighbouring  chamber  might  afford. 

Thus  entering  firom  the  handsome  landing  in  the  newer  part, 
^Tf  say,  the  door  on  your  left  hand,  you  could  pass  quite  round 
iuree  sides  of  the  bouse  from  one  room  into  another,  across  the 
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back  stairs  into  the  suite  of  rooms  at  the  right  hand  side,  out 
through  another  door  which  brought  you  to  the  front  of  the  house- 
whence  you  started. 

Doubtless,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  this  very  strikingly  incon- 
venient  anangement  of  these  bedrooms  having  neither  ingress  nor 
egress,  save  by  passing  through  the  adjoining  rooms,  that  "The- 
Elms  "  had  remained  so  long  untenanted  as  it  had  done  until  mjr 
dear  father,  oblivious  of  all  the  inconvenience,  fell  in  love  with  the- 
antiquated,  romantic  old  place. 

To  many  people  these  rooms  would  have  been  in  a  manner  use- 
less ;  and  for  many  reasons,  some  of  which  I  have  stated,  we  left 
them,  for  the  present,  unfurnished,  though  I  took  care  they  were' 
kept  scrupulously  clean  ;  having  them  regularly  scrubbed  out  in 
turn  by  a  woman  I  employed  to  do  the  more  laborious  parts  of  the 
cleaning.  Then  each  morning  I  went  the  round  of  these  rooms,. 
opening  the  windows  in  each  of  them  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air,  in 
order  to  keep  them  fresh  and  sweet-smelling,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness should  any  chance  arise  of  their  being  needed.  Did  anything 
happen  to  prevent  my  going  to  do  this,  then  Joyce  was  my  deputy. 
But,  strange  to  say,  Martha  never  permitted  any  one  to  cloie  these 
windows  but  herself.  I  thought  it  odd  she  was  so  persistent  in  this 
— though  of  course,  as  I  knew  I  could  thoroughly  depend  upon  her, 
this  whim  of  hers  did  not  so  much  matter. 

In  one  of  the  old  rooms  was  a  fairly  good  staircase  leading  on  to- 
the  flat  railed-in  portion  of  the  roof  running  round  the  dome  light, 
and  we  had  splendid  views  from  this  place  of  the  country  round,  to- 
wards the  Surrey  hills  on  the  one  hand,-  and  on  the  other  all  over 
London,  across  to  the  hills  on  the  north  of  our  great  city.  Another 
peculiarity  some  few  of  these  old  rooms  had,  were  some  sliding 
panels,  which  I  used  in  those  days  to  long  to  have  nailed  up,  be- 
cause, when  open,  any  one  in  the  rooms  could  look  down  into  the 
inner  hall.  I  expect  they  were  intended  lor  the  better  ventilation 
of  those  old  chambers. 

Now  that  the  description  of  the  house,  or  as  much  as  is  needful- 
is  completed,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  enter  into  much  of  what 
follows,  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  able  to  do. 

I  am  more  than  half-ashamed  to  acknowledge  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  but  the  fact  was — dearly  as  I  was  learning  to  love  my 
quaint  old  home,  yet  of  late  I  had  so  frequently  heard  such  un- 
accountable noises  about  the  house,  that  I  was  beginning  to  fancy 
*'The  Elms  *'  must  be  one  of  those  haunted  places  people  tell  of. 
The  noises  were  mostly  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  that  I  thought 
so  very  odd,  when,  too,  I  had  full  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
whereabouts  of  both  my  servants. 

Fred  and  Tom  used  to  chaff  me  unmercifully  about  my  fears  ; 
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id  because  these  noises  never  occurred  when  they  were  in  the- 
mise,  they  used  to  tell  me  then^  that  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep  and 
aamt  them.  **  Now^''  Fred  says,  "  my  poor  little  woman,  what 
Wi  must  have  suffered  from  fright  in  Uiose  days,  and  to  think  I 
bS  80  cruel  as  to  laught  at  you,  instead  of  sifting  the  thing  to  the 
fttom!" 

At  first,  when  these  noises,  as  of  some  one  walking  in  the  empty 
>m8,  or  overhead  in  our  own  bedrooms,  with  opening  and  shutting 
lowers,  moving  articles  of  furniture,  &c. ,  occurred,  I  used  to  rui^ 
JBtairs  boldly,  fancying  Fred  or  Jack  had  unexpectedly  returned 
^  wished  to  give  me  a  surprise  ;  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  though 
W  search  was  fruitless,  yet  I  was  not  nervous  about  it.  But  one 
Sr  the  door  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lauding  leading  to  the  old 
>3n8  was  closed  quickly,  I  fancied  at  the  moment,  blown  too  by 
^  wind,  but  when  I  attempted  to  open  it,  meaning  to  go  and 
fc«e  the  window,  I  distinctly  felt  a  bodily  resistance  to  my  efforta 
^>pen  it,  and,  getting  frightened,  I  was  rushing  downstairs  to  call 
^ftha,  when  one  of  the  panels  I  have  spoken  of  over  the  hall,  was 
^enly  opened,  and  as  suddenly  closed  again,  but  at  the  moment 
its  opening,  I  saw  a  ghostly  white  face,  with  fiery-looking  eyes ! 

How  I  got  down  the  few  remaining  stairs  I  know  not,  and  out 
a  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  ;  but  still  something  restrained 
le  from  telling  any  one  so  improbable  a  tale,  as  I  knew  this  must 
aem  to  an  indifferent  person ;  and  I  did  not  even  tell  Fred,  fearing 
e  would  laugh  at  me,  but  waited  till  Jack  came  home,  when  I 
.ew  him  out  into  the  garden  and  told  him. 

My  brother  endeavoured  to  reason  with  me  on  the  folly  of  giving 
ay  to  my  fears,  showing  me  clearly  how  nervousness  grows  upon 
ay  one,  if  not  strongly  combatted  with.  Then  he  attempted  ta 
rove  to  me  the  impossibility  of  my  having  seen  a  face  at  the  panel 
ich  as  I  had  described,  arguing  that  no  one  could  have  got  into 
le  house  without  some  one  being  cognisant  of  the  fact,  and  that 
e  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  our  servants ;  with  a 
reat  many  manly  and  sensible  reasons  why  I  should  not  be  such  a 
mid,  foolish  creature  as  I  now  was,  especially  as  up  to  the  time  of 
ly  marriage  I  had  shown  no  lack  of  courage. 

I  afterwards  found  he  had  that  night  written  off  to  mother  a 
dvate  and  confidential  letter,  begging  her  to  write  to  Fred  and 
QEiar  to  come  on  a  visit  to  us,  as  he  (Jack)  was  seriously  uneasy 
bout  me. 

My  dear  mother  at  once  followed  out  Jack's  suggestion,  but  be. 
xre  she  arrived,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  caused  me  to  have- 
>  serious  an  attack  of  illness,  that  both  my  husband  and  Jack 
aite  thought  they  were  going  to  lose  me. 

O.  J.  OUNTHOBPB. 
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A  WAITING  MONTH. 

A  FLOWEB  has  broken  into  life  this  mom, 
And  the  pale-green  of  fields  sheds  overland 
A  delicate  dew.scent :  on  every  hand 

Fresh  beauties  of  the  summer's  love  are  bom : 

And  yet  the  summer's  swallow  is  afEur. 

All  sea  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  heaven 

Is  motionless,  and  silent  as  the  sky : 

To  watching  hearts  a  cool,  sweet  breath  comes  nigh 
From  the  blue  isles  of  southern  distance  driven : 
And  yet  the  southern  swallow  is  afar. 

A  song  that  we  have  known  is  on  the  air, 
A  wing  we  know  glances  about  the  bough ; 
Each  winter-sundered  bird  is  nigh  us  now. 

With  new  songs  sweet  as  all  the  sougs  that  were : 

And  yet  the  sundered  swallow  is  afar. 

■ 
The  woodland  blossom  opens  in  the  wood : 

The  valley  flowers  are  scattered  o'er  the  slope 

Of  the  wild  glen :  all  things  breathe  of  a  hope 

Arisen  with  the  season's  life  imbued  : 

And  yet  the  season's  swallow  is  afar 

Ah,  season,  longing  for  the  lingering  one — 
Ah,  longing  heart  for  something  even  sweet 
Beyond  the  flower's  fresh  beauty  at  thy  feet : 

What  are  all  loves  arisen  in  summer's  sun, 

While  yet  the  one  Love  longed-for  is  afar  \ 

F.  Frankfort  Moore. 
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SUZANNA  ELDERTON'S  LOVE  LETTERS. ' 

lNNA  Eldebton  was  parted  from  the  man  she  loved-^AmoId 

8. 

here  is  not  another  syllable  of  description  to  be  given  of  her. 
leople  in  love  are  alike  ;  so  the  naturalists,  or,  what  is  worse, 
an-naturalists,  say.  They  may  inhabit  Timbuctoo  or  Tri- 
» ;  be  bronze  or  brilliant  amburn  ;  be  sixteen  years  old,  or 
ig  quickly  on  to  sixty.  No  matter  what  is  their  creed,  their 
I,  their  colour,  they  all  sigh,  and  long^  and  are  tender ;  they  all 
I,  and  languish,  and  triumph  ;  they  all  weary  ;  they  all  pine  and 
D ;  they  all,  possibly,  if  they  are  out  in  love,  do  their  very 
:est  to  get  in  love  again. 

es ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  this  is  so  that  there  is  this  word 
izanna  Elderton.  She  differed  nothing  from  other  people  in 
>it  of  it.  The  one  point  on  which  there  was  doubt— there  was 
hension — was,  Was  the  man  Suzanna  Elderton  loved  )ihe  man 
oved  Susanna  Elderton  ?  As  the  lady  put  it  to  herself,  **  Is 
erson  you  love  the  person  who  loves  you  ?"  giving  a  little 
I  at  the  moment  of  the  putting.  For  she  observed  the  close 
tnity  of  the  **you"  and  the  "who.**  She  observed  their 
irity  of  sound. 

ow,  Suzanna  knew  that  a  looker-on  could  pause  at  both  words, 
g  the  *'  y  **  of  the  one,  and  the  aspiration  of  the  other,  as 
but  meaningful  distinction.  Suzanna  knew  that  a  looker-on 
mingle  them  ;  could  think  it  not  of  much  import,  if,  accident- 
they  should  get  misplaced.  "  Yet,*'  the  lady  said  to  herself, 
mch  a  sigh,  such  a  sword- wound  of  suspense,  **  think  of  what 
be  their  killing  distance !  think  of  how  many  leagues  they 
be  apart!** 

le  had  been  to  school.  She  had  a  perfect  recollection  of 
\  Geography  (in  crimson  kid-skin),  and  of  Pinnock's  Cate- 
.  (in  faint  lavender  paper).  She  took  some  of  the  hard  names 
id  learned  within — all  of  which  had  lain  heavy  with  her  ever 
—and  never  till  now  been  of  the  least  application — and  she 
this  **  you  '*  and  this  **  who,"  her  perigee  and  her  apogee, 
le  occupied  herself  with  the  consideration  of  them  all  her  days 
Indeed,  day  had  not  space  enough  for  her  ;  she  kept  to  her 
us  investigation  through  hours  of  the  tedious,  waking  night, 
lid  not  wish  to  be  doing  this.  She  would  have  been  quit,  if 
(old,  of  this  fingering  (so  to  speak)  of  a  mental  inch-measure, 
\  grew  to  be  an  ell.stick,  which  grew  to  be  mile-stones,  which 
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grew  to  be  a  degree-proportioner,  which  grew  to  be  a  tangibl 

equatorial  line.     But  Arnold  Willis  had  not,  by  telling, 

the  point  in  question  up  for  Suzanna  Elderton,  so  Suzanna  Elder 

ton  was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  clear  it  up  for  herself.    And  '' 

me,"  she  cried,  again  and  again,  over  the  little  monosyllable^t^J 

''  are  they  enigmatic  space  asunder,  wider  than  the  tropics 

Capricorn  and  Cancer  1  or  is  one  canopy  of  eglantine  and 

sufficient  harbourage  for  both  1" 

She,  at  last,  brought  her  labours  to  a  conclusion.  Any  o 
may  do  this  by  industry  and  perseverance;  and  who  bhall 
Suzanna  Elderton  left  a  stone  unturned  that  came  within  h» 
grapple^  or  ever  sat  a  moment  with  her  implements  disengageC>^^ 
Faust's  Marguerite  pullefd  one  flower  to  pieces  with  her  pret 
"  "Et  liebt  mich^  er  liebt  mich  nicIU;'*  Susanna  Elderton  destroy 
whole  gardenful ;  would  have  played  havoc  with  the  profusion  ofc  ««z23i 
Paradise,  if  such  wholesale  petal-scattering  had  been  needful  to 
her  way.  She  was  earnest.  Is  it  any  wonder,  since  the  result 
her  breath — her  life?  And,  knowing  this,  since  it  worth  reco 
which  was  the  last  leaf  upon  her  stem  ?  Of  course  she  ma 
things  so  that  they  should  come  exactly  as  she  wished.  Like  otL^^BLer 
experimentalists,  she  never  would  have  prepared  her  retorts  a-^^aod 
alembics  and  spatulse,  if  she  could  not  have  ruled  what  they  w^  "nere 
going  to  produce.  Having  effected,  therefore,  what  was  requir^*^  ^ 
she  changed  her  abode  forthwith  from  terra-firma  to  Elysium,  a^^Bod 
dwelt  in  that  fair  region,  very,  very  glad. 

With  the  rosy  atmosphere  there  is  there  to  fan  her  cheek,  ^^she 
wrote  Arnold  Willis  a  letter  : — 

"All  my  life,"  she  put  down,  "  I  have  been  sure  that  1  she 
meet  with  you.     When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
seen  exactly  the  body  that,  all  your  life,  has  been   called  Am^^Al 
Willis.     I  had  no  knowledge  of  how  much  stature,  of  how  mu^d^ 
breadth  ;  of  whether  your  eyes  would  have  a  dark  flash  in  them,       w 
would  always  look  at  me,  quiet  and  grave — although,  now  you  /i#c==3t 
come,  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  under  any  other  form, 
with  any  other  features,  than  those  that  now  seem  so  natur**^ 
What  I  mean  is,  that  all  my  life  I  have  dreamt  of  some  one 
would  never  suspect  me  of  doing  anything  petty  or  base ; 
would  believe  in  me  ;  who  would  keep  pace  with  me;    who  woi^ 
in  all  better  things  outrun  me.     It  is  not  good  for  me,  I  know, 
be  ahead  of  those  with  whom  I  live.     I  cannot  grow  in  such 
state.     I  either,  in  my  mind,  hare-like,  multiply  the  few  steps 
am  in  iiront,  and  remain  stationary  iirom  the  thought  that  I  i 
never  be  approached ;  or  I  stifle  any  nobler  ideas  that  come  to 
(knowing  they  will  get  laughter  instead  of  kindling),  and  in  ' 
^-^^  I  stand  precisely  where  I  am.     Now,  I  can  advBDOe 
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ra.  You  do  uDderstand  me,  when  I  rise  to  something  better  than 
sibre.  Indeed,  yon  make  me  mount  higher  even  than  I  would  ; 
r,  since  you  are  mounting,  and  I  have  such  love  for  you,  I  would 
lat-my  wings  to  fragments  rather  than  be  left  behind." 

There  was  a  little  more,  for  this  was  a  long  leit^er.  Suzanna 
id:— 

**  I  like  to  think  of  how  many  of  my  prejudices  you  have  worn: 
^ht  away— of  how  many  things,  also,  I  have  been  blind  to,  to 
licb  you  have  opened  my  eyes.  All  beauty  is,  through  you^ 
>re  beautiful  ;  all  melody  is  more  melodious ;  all  poetry  is  more 
etrj,  and  yet  more  easy  to  comprehend.  I  am  ashamed  to 
ink  I  have  had  so  many  tones  and  tints  and  tender  little  touches 
ax  me,  to  which  I  have  been  as  insensible  as  if  they  had  £a,llen 
If-a-globe  away.  But  then  I  am  so  glad  it  is  you  who  brought 
is  new  world  to  me ;  I  am  so  glad  it  is  you  who  will  always  make 
d  txead  there."' 

**  What  do  you  think  I  had  begun  to  fancy?  I  thought  you 
id  been  so  long  coming  that  I  had  lost  the  power  to  taste,  and 
at  if  you  d\d  come  it  would  be  too  late  !  How  foolish !  I  muBt 
arcjeive ;  I  must  enjoy  ;  and  I  could  not  have  done  this  sooner,  be- 
use  you  yourself  are  creation,  and  till  you  came  I  could  not  be 
vake.  Now  you  are  here  I  can  feel  all  things — I  can  see  every- 
ing.  I  should  tire  you,  indeed,  if  I  told  you  all  the  change  you 
ive  efifected  in  me.  For  to-night,  then,  I  will  say  no  more; 
:cept — Come  to  me  as  quickly  as  you  can.^^ 

Suzanna  Elderton  was  a  long  time  writing  all  this.  She  had 
»  do  what  all  folks  have  to  do  when  they  fear  being  exaggerated 
id  diffuse.  She  had  to  think,  and  to  weigh,  and  to  consider. 
be  had  to  prune  vigorously,  and  she  did ;  taming  here,  erasing 
together  there,  fining,  filing,  till  the  composition  was  as  she  wa? 
•tisfied  it  should  stand.  It  rang  in  her  ears  then  ;  close  phrase  for 
irase.  She  was  very  nearly  saying  words  of  it,  in  answer  ta 
lestions  of  other  things.  At  sleeping-time  it  would  not  go  from 
ir,  neither  did  she  wish  it;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  her 
easure  to  recall  its  sentences  the  first  thing  to  her  mind.  She 
BUS  intensely  foolish  over  it;  but — intensely  happy.  Laughter 
one  from  herself  at  herself,  quite  as  much  as  anybody  could  have 
ughed  at  her ;  and,  seeing  her  face  in  the  glass  during  dressing 
aerations,  she  laughed  again  to  see  how  over-brimming  it  looked 
Lth  joy. 

Nothing  would  do  then,  but,  in  her  buoyant  humour,  to  sit 
)wn  and  write  to  Arnold  Willis  again  : — 

*'  AUegro  vivace ^''  she  began,  "  and  triple  time,  if  you  please, 
id  take  it  giusio.  Mj  key  is  A  for  Arnold,  and  E  for  Eldertozk 
vhich  every  musician  knows  is  dominant  to  the  other) ;  and  both 
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of  them  are  as  many  times  sharpened  as  they  can  be.  Unluckily, 
there  is  no  key  of  S,  nor  yet  of  W,  or  I  would  get  each  into  my 
harmony,  and  have  our  four  initials  complete.  But  never  mind» 
I  will  rap  now  with  my  haXoriy  and  you  must  be  ready  to  b^in. 

''  Did  you  ever  read  that '  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to 
£ne  issues  V  If  you  never  have,  or  if  you  have  never  noticed  it 
{which  is  the  same  thing),  turn  to  the  first  scene  in  Meature  far 
Measure^  and  you  will  find  the  Duke  saying  it.  What  fine  issues, 
then,  I  ought  to  bring  to  your  charming  now !  I  am  so  finely 
touched,  I  scarcely  seem  to  tread  upon  the  ground — I  seem  to  be 
flapping  a  new  growth  of  wings  out  upon  merry  air  ! 

*'  Perhaps  this  *  air '  is  the  very  one  I  am  going  to  sing  to  you ! 
It  is  merry,  certainly,  if  it  is  anything.  And  there  are  trills  in  it, 
and  appoggiature^  and  a  scale  going  right  up  to  E  in  alt  (myself,  of 
course  ;  on  the  height  upon  which  the  knowledge  of  you  has  placed 
me)  ;  and  it  warms  up  into  giacosOy  and  there  are  passages  in  it  od 
libitum  and  con  piacer ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  repeat 
the  whole,  fortissimo^  da  capo, 

*' You  may  tell  mo,  though,  that  you  have  not  yet  heard  a 
word  of  it.  It  is  quite  true.  I  don't  think  you  have.  But  what 
need  ?  I  feel  effervescent,  that  is  all ;  as  if  I  could  not  keep  in 
sober  quarters ;  so  I  let  the  fountain  that  is  in  me  flow  over,  this 
much,  on  you.  It  only  means  that  I  love  you ;  and  does  not  that 
make  you  as  glad  as  it  makes  me  ? 

"  Finish  this,  please,  with  a  good  strong  chord,  and  an  arpeggio. 
Listen  to  mine,  and  echo  it. — Plump,  plump !  La  li  la,  la  ;  lah ! 
lah !  La  li  la,  la  la  ;  luh  !  Loh ! 

**  There !  Good-bye  to  you  T* 

After  this  all  the  pulses  in  Suzanna's  frame  beat  so  briskly  she 
could  not  calm  them.  For  a  day  or  two  she  danced  through  life 
with  her  wings  outspread.  The  sky  was  sunny  to  her  ;  the  streams 
all  ran.     She  did  not  hear  from  Arnold ;  but  what  did  that  matter  1 

"  I  think,'*  she  said,  in  more  quick  words  to  him,  **  that  I  could 
write  twenty  times  to  you  without  having  an  answer  once.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  keep  scales  hanging  in  which  to  weigh  our 
correspondence,  and  to  hold  mine  back  until  yours  had  sent  the 
balance  swinging  down.  It  would  be  a  poor  thing  to  measure  out 
what  you  say  to  me,  and  only  to  give  you  bare  word  for  word.  The 
time  may  come  when  I  shall  render  less  to  you  than  you  render  to 
'  me ;  I  am  capricious,  and  who  knows  where  caprice  may  lead  me ; 
but  now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  feed  you  with  more.  And  as  it  is  so, 
let  it  be.  Of  course  I  get  my  inspiration  from  somewhere ;  and 
shall  I  tell  you  where  that  somewhere  is  ? — words  that  hone  left 
jour  lips,  meaning  that  I  have  seen,  often,  in  your  eyes ! 

"  You  said  to  me  once— do  you  remember ! — ^when  we  woro  walbr 
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ing  in  the  shade  of  those  tall,  thick  trees — that  to  be  as  happy  as 
you  were  then  was  such  happiness  that  it  would  last  in  memory 
for  ever.  Well,  to  have  said  this  once,  Arnold,  is  to  mean  it,  io- 
xnQ,  for  all.  I  am  no  coquette.  I  do  not  want  to  exact  the  same 
speeches,  time  following  upon  time.  Mind  you,  it  would  be  nice  to 
hear  them  again.  I  would  like  to  encore  every  sentence  in  which 
I  have  learnt  what  I  am  to  you — because  each  has  made,  and  is 
making,  me  so  happy.  But  as  I  cannot,  I  encore  them  all  to  my> 
self ;  the  next  best  thing  to  hearing  them  again  from  you. 

**  And  then  I  remember,  Arnold — as  often  as  perpetually — a 
look  you  once  turned  to  give  me.  It  was  that  day  when  I  was  too- 
late,  and  when  it  was  you,  unintentionally,  who  had  made  me  so. 

*'  At  the  foot  of  the  broad  stone  steps  it  seemed  to  come  to  you, 
suddenly,  how  much  my  conscience  would  suffer,  how  I  should 
regret  your  beguiling.  I  had  not  given  you  one  word  of  reproach — 
it  was  not  likely ;  which,  perhaps,  made  you  feel  all  the  more* 
And  I  shall  never  forget  your  eyes  as  they  looked  at  me  then ;  I 
shall  never  forget  the  love,  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  deep  thanks 
shining  in  them,  and  that  said  infinitely  more  than  if  you  had  made- 
speech  after  speech  to  me  for  years.  Thinking  of  this  leaves  me 
quite  undisturbed  by  your  silence  ;  makes  me  say  just  as  much  to 
you  now  as  if  you  had  written  to  me  every  day  you  have  been 
away." 

Nevertheless,  Suzanna  Elderton  gave  a  comical  little  toss  of  her 
head  every  time  she  passed  the  inner  side  of  the  hall-door  letter- 
box, and  saw  that  no  letter  had  fallen  in  it  for  her.  A  pout,  too, 
came  upon  her  lips,  and  rebellion,  after  her  own  Cushion,  raged  in 
her  heart. 

"Very  well,'*  ran  her  next  letter,  "  play  the  game  of  silence, 
if  you  like  it.  You  shall  play  all  alone,  though,  and  I  defy  you  to 
keep  at  it  long  !  I  will  mock  at  you,  and  scorn,  and  write  '  tall,' 
and  plead,  and  supplicate,  and  try  all  manner  of  wiles  and  ways  to 
win  you  to  an  answer  !  Not  all  at  once,  of  course  ;  that  would  be 
wilder  you ;  but  one — ^judiciously  and  tantalisingly — at  a  slow 
time.  Which  modus  will  you  have  to-day  ?  /  cannot  decide,  be 
cause  I  don't  know  in  what  mode  you  are  yourself.  I  only  know 
that,  whichever  you  are,  I  will  bo  precisely  opposite.  If  you  are 
imperative,  I  will  hum  out  disobedience  as  nonchalanie  as  I  can ; 
if  you  are  conditional,  I  will  have  no  conditions  ;  if  you  are  infini- 
tive, I  will  pin  you  down  to  the  tiniest  minutiae  ;  if  you  are  sub- 
junctive, I  will  cut  you  off  from  every  communication,  here,  and  in 
all  elsewhere.  Russian  Katherine  was  a  tyrant,  but  I  will  out- 
Russ  her,  and  the  other  Kate,  too,  whom  it  took  five  good  acts  to 
tame.  And  then,  when  I  have  maddened  you  with  my  savagery,  I 
will  strike  myself  as  dumb  as  you  are  now,  and  you  shall  be  so  tor- 
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tared  yon  shall  promise,  willingly  enough,  to  attend,  henoeforth,  to 
my  smallest  behest,  the  moment  it  is  given.  Tes ;  you  shall  koQW 
the  strength  of  your  antagonist  before  I  lay  you  helpless  on  the 
.ground !  Mighty  as  you  think  yourself  now,  you  shall  have,  to 
confess  to  vassalage ;  and  the  tribute  you  shall  pay  shall  be  no 
trifle.     It  shall  tax  you  as  far  as  your  powers  can  go. 

"  Will  you  write  to-morrow  ?  will  you  write  the  next  day  \  will 
jou  write  tiie  day  after  that  \ — pray,  don't  trouble.  Be  silent  for  a 
year,  if  you  have  said  all  you  have  to  say,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
think  all  that  space  of  time  before  you  can  muster  up  another  word 
to  say  again!     A  nice,  quiet,  mute,  good-bye  to  you !" 

The  spirit  of  this  letter  was  with  Suzanna  Elderton,  as  that  of 
the  others  had  been,  all  of  its  day.  It  gave  an  emphasis  to  every- 
thing she  did.  It  made  her  put  her  bonnet  on  jauntily  when  she 
was  going  out ;  it  made  her  get  through  her  walk  briskly,  and 
bring  keen  scrutiny  to  all  objects  she  came  across ;  it  made  her 
fling  notes  out  of  the  piano  with  much  more,  even,  than  her  usual 
aplomb;  it  made  her  unlock  instantly  the  meaning  of  complex 
''passages/'  and  bestow  precisely  the  tone  and  time  to  them  that 
<]rew  them  to  crimson  and  running  life.  The  tension  gave  at  last> 
of  course  ;  and  when  it  was  gone,  another  humour  followed,  and  out 
of  the  other  humour  followed  another  letter  : — 

"  Am  I  too  wild  for  you  ?"  this  went.  **  Do  I  frighten  you 
with  my  florid  vehemence  ?  Bah !  Arnold !  It  vanishes,  you  know, 
the  moment  I  am  near  your  grave  eyes !  I  am  placid  enough,  then. 
You  often  have  to  entreat  me  to  speak,  you  know,  because  the 
mere  happiness  of  being  beside  you  suffices  me,  and  I  sit  there, 
minute  after  minute,  without  oflfering  you  a  word.  And  you  know 
why  1  let  my  tongue  run,  now  !  It  is  only  because  you  are  starving 
me,  and  the  one  way  left  to  me  to  get  food  is  to  clamour!  Bat 
shall  I  leave  this,  and  like  a  good  Zann  (as  you  sometimes  call  me) 
take  to  alluring  you  instead?  Shall  I  coax,  Arnold?  shall  I 
entice  ? 

"  Perplexity  and  unhappiness  !  I  have  forgotten  the  way !  I 
could  have  been  a  syren,  once.  I  could  have  wiled  and  smiled,  and 
have /orced  you  to  have  obeyed  my  beckoning.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  sun  shining  upon  me,  now.  I  am  in  the  cold — in  the 
black  shadow.  From  there,  if  I  could  sort  out  my  words,  I  could 
not  further  them  with  a  helping  glisten  from  my  eyes.  So  I  must 
lay  that  part  aside  ;  and  I  had  better  keep  to  the  one  that  is  most 
natural  to  me.  I  had  better  place  entire  faith  in  the  love  you  have 
for  me,  whether  you  write  to  me,  or  whether  you  keep  your  silence 
all  the  while  you  are  from  home !  That  must  be  the  best;  and 
that  it  shall  be." 

Bad  news,  though,  came  to  Suzanna  Elderton  in  the  course  of 
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the  week  (not  of  Arnold  Willis,  but  of  some  one  of  ber  own  kin), 
uid  it  left  her  mucb  depressed.  Sbe  had  to  take  a  loi^  walk,  too, 
[b  connection  with  it :  and  the  air  was  dense,  and  the  sky  dull,  and 
bhe  way  she  had  to  go  was  dreary,  and  the  wind  blew  cold  all  along 
it;  and  she  was  alone.  This  made  her  feel  the  absence  of  her  lorer. 
rhis  made  a  fear,  which,  until  now,  she  had  been  strong  enough 
to  banish,  break,  as  it  were,  into  conviction,  rendering,  her  able  to 
read  the  whole  tale  : — 

''Arnold,"  she  set  down,  rapidly,  ''some  illness  has  fallen 
upon  you  on  your  journey,  and  you  will  not  let  me  know !  It 
must  be  that  that  is  keeping  you  all  these  days  without  sending 
me  a  word.  You  are  afraid  I  shall  be  alarmed,  and  you  think  the 
way  to  quiet  me  is  to  keep  me  without  hearing  of  you  at  all.  What 
a  cruel  mistake  you  make !  It  is  suspense  that  kills ;  and  though 
it  would  be  pain  to  know  that  you  are  sufifering,  it  is  far  more  to 
be  ignorant  of  whether  it  is  within  cure,  or  whether  it  has  gone 
beyond.  Arnold  I  pray  let  me  know  exactly  how  things  are !  I 
should  only  know — I  should  do  nothing  more.  I  should  want  to 
come  to  you  ;  but  I  should  not.  The  world  must  have  its  rules 
respected ;  it  would  look  very  blackly  on  a  woman  who  left  her 
borne  sanctity,  to  go  and  be  sick-attendant  on  a  man,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  it.  But,  Arnold,  if  you  do  not  let  me  know  I  must 
oome.  The  impulse  will  be  too  great  to  be  certain  how  you  are. 
Save  me  from  this ;  save  me  from  more,  too,  of  this  really  cruel 
suspense. " 

All  that  night  Suzanna  suffered  much.     She  retained  nearly  her 

iisual  cheerfulness  before  her  family,  but  directly  she  was  in  her 

own  room,  her  pain  was  seen.     Sbe  threw  herself  into  a  chair ;  she 

liad  no  will  to  move ;  and  there  she  sat.     She  could  not  stay  her 

caying  either,  when  she  had  moved  at  last ;  and  when  actual  dark- 

oiess  was  round  her,  and  she  had  shut  her  eyes  for  sleep,  she  saw 

Arnold  helpless,  and  in  pain.     She  thought  he  was  looking  for  her 

to  oome,  with  the  same  look  in  his  eyes  they  had  had  that  day 

they  had  been  turned  upon  her  on  the  terrace  steps ;  and  she 

would  have  given  the  best  talent  she  had  to  have  had  her  suspense 

xemoved. 

If  Arnold  would  but  write !  If  to-morrow's  post  would  but 
bring  a  letter  from  him !  And  it  might  I  She  was  only  HiinJdng 
he  was  ill !  It  might  be  only  her  foolisli  fears.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  the  post  to  look  forward  to — ^and  she  would  look  forward: 
she  would  not  bring  trouble  to  her  sooner  than  she  need. 

Upon  which  she  smoothed  her  hair,  and  summoned  up  her  usual 
smiles,  and  seated  herself  at  the  breakfast-table,  entering  into  chat. 
But  she  had  her  whole  heart  listening  for  the  postman.  She 
heard  his  knock  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.     She  flew  to  be  the 
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first  to  get  the  letters,  when  she  saw  him  coming  to  her  own 
Six  were  dropped  through  the  aperture,  and  she  sprang  at 
and  read  the  name  on  it,  and  threw  it  aside  "when  it  was  not 
one  she  longed  to  see.     Surely  !  there  must  be  another  that 
had  missed  !     No !     Then  she  could  not  have  read  those  she 
read,  rightly !  No !   Then  one  of  these  must  be  for  her !  No  ! 
her  arms  drooped,  and  her  heart  sank,  and  her  head  bent  low  ; 
she  turned  up  the  stairs  that  seemed  now  so  high  and  heavy  to 
and  passed  into  her  own  room. 

There  was  a  long  blank  with  her  then.  In  it  fresh  tears 
the  last  night's  channels ;  but  when  she  recollected  the  need  th. 
was  to  hide  her  trouble,  i^e  gathered  that  need  to  her,  and  put  xtm 
the  place  of  energy,  and  went  about  her  work.  For  hours  a  clo 
hung  over  her ;  but,  as  evening  came,  it  brought  day  with  it 
stead  of  night,  for  hope  would  steal  in  again  of  next  momiik^  *$ 
letters,  and  thoughts  would  come  that  amongst  them  there  W012  E<1 
be  one  for  her.  There  could  be  no  reason,  she  thought,  why  Arnold 
should  not  write.  He  must  know  her  well  enough  to  be  sure  tbsk^ 
even  if  he  were  ill,  she  would  rather  know ;  and  following  tti£s^ 
there  was  the  same  morning-hankering,  the  same  watch,  the 
flutter  to  the  door,  the  same  search,  the  same  doubts  that  b 
senses  had  deceived  her,  the  same  sick  proving,  the  same  cold,  kill  - 
ing  blank.  This  last,  though,  took  another  turn  now,  and  oat  of 
it  broke  bitter  words: 

"  You  have  deceived  me,"  they  were.    "  You  have  no  love,  aD^d 
I  have  been  your  dupe.     You  are  as  false  as  every,  man  is  fiJse, 
and  it  was  only  falsehood  that  first  bid  you  come !     Give  me  back  the 
long  hours  1  have  spent  beside  you  ;  the  confidences  you  have  led 
me  into ;  the  little  endless  tokens  that  have  come  fix>m  me,  of  vaj 
great,  strong  love  !     You  have  no  right  to  them !  You  are  a  robber. 
They  are  not  yours !     I  gave  them  to  the  man  I  thought  was  poor 
in  love ;  to  the  man  who  was  wanting  them ;  to  the  man  who  would 
bless  me  for  giving,  because  all  these  years  he  had  been  looking  i^ 
them,  and,  until  now,  they  had  never  been !     I  did  not  give  tbon^ 
to  him  who  must  have  a  sea  of  love  about  him,  who  must  h^^ 
countless  women  to  pour  it  out,  or  he  would  never  turn  away  firom 
such  a  world  as  mine  !     Oh,  man !  you  do  not  know  what  my  he?^ 
could  do.     You  do  not  know  the  measure  of  the  love  that  I  b^ 
given,  every  pulse,  to  you.     And  you  will  never  know  it,  now.       ^ 
will  school  myself  to  hate  you.     I  will  tear  all  thought  of  Y^^ 
away.     I  will  bo  as  utterly  indiflferent  to  you  as  if  I  had  ne"^^ 
heard  your  name  !*' 

All  of  which  Suzanna  Elderton  echoed  to  herself  all  day;  all  ^ 
which  giew  gradually  to  be  an  effort  to  Suzanna  Elderton  to  ecb^ 
to  herself  at  night«-*all  of  which  Suzanna  Elaerton  could  edio    ^ 
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self  BO  longer  when  letter.time  had  come  next  day,  and  hxfiu 
lined  ear  was  keeping  watch.  The  postman  was  coming — s^ 
Id  hear  his  knock.  The  postman  was  nearer — was  nearer  stUl 
16  was  next  door — he  was  at  her  house — ^he  had  passed  through 
I  letters — she  had  seised  them — she  had  run  them  through  her 
ift  hands — there  was  a  packet  among  them  from  Arnold  Willis 
her! 

Hi  I  her  lips  were  nearer  to  it  than  her  fingers  the  instant  she 
d  her  name !  How  good  to  see  the  contentment  burning  in  her 
» !  As  for  her  heart,  it  leaped  so  gladly,  she  had  to  put  the 
ter  to  it  to  help  to  keep  it  still.  It  loas  stUl,  and  then  the  letter 
8  dose  again  to  Suzanna's  lips ;  and  then  its  seal  was  broken, 
1  Suzanna  peeped  inside. 

She  found  only  flower-seeds ;  not  a  word ;  not  even  so  much  ai^ 
r  name ;  but  these  seeds  were  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  Arnold 
1  made,  and,  to  Suzanna,  that  was  quite  enough.  Love  and 
lakfulness  and  extasy  welled  up  in  her ;  made  themselves  knowu 
a  teBlfeu^du-joie. 

**  I  curve tte,  I  caracole,  with  happiness !"  she  wrote  down,  ''  I 
2't  care  who  pulls  the  reins.  Were  my  road  now  heaped  up  with 
itades,  I  would  canter  over  every  one.  The  fields  I  run  by 
m  sown  with  flowers ;  for  you,  Arnold,  remember  me,  and  there 
nothing  more. 

^  Oh,  Arnold,  what  a  little  thing  brings  all  this  gladness  to  me,. 
1  yet  how  long  it  has  been  denied  !  Are  you  idraid  I  should  die 
bqppiness  1  Are  you  thinking  that  if  you  let  me  love  you  as  I 
dd  it  would  be  all  gone  at  once,  and  there  would  be  none  left  for 
nely  wear  and  tear  ?  You  are  absurdly  wrong,  if  you  do  fear 
)•  My  love  is  of  the  sort  that  grows,  and  keeps  on  growing.  It 
lid  have  no  end.  No  end,  that  is,  if  you  love  me.  I  must  be 
tefiil  if  you  take  care  of  me ;  I  must  come,  if  you  are  wanting 
;  I  must  give,  as  long  as  you  have  the  wish  to  ask.  If  yoa 
lid  only  give  as  lavishly  to  me  I  But  you  have  given  to-day ; 
cup  of  satisfaction  is  full ;  and,  as  I  drink  it,  I  troll  out  this^ 
ndisi,  and  I  kiss  your  hands." 

Well ;  this  lo  Fsean  lasted.  Suzanna  kept  the  wrapper  that  had 
losed  her  seeds ;  Suzanna  let  it  lie  near  her  all  the  day  ;  Suzanna 
k  it  in  her  hand  from  time  to  time  and  kissed  it,  and  even  gave 
%  "good-night"  when  she  went  to  bed.  It  was,  as  she  had 
tten,  a  very  trifle  ;  but/  if  it  feasted  her,  could  she,  or  anybody 
»,  complain  ?  But  could  such  a  mimic  meal-measure  keep  on 
ng  her — could  her  thirst  be  slaked  with  such  a  tiny  cruise  of 
I  Ah,  no.  After  a  time  the  crumb  shrivelled  ;  the  drop  dried 
There  came  no  generous  replenishing  from  Arnold,  and 
lanna  hungered,  and  Suzanna  pined,  and  then  she  weakened. 
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and  (he  poisoned  truth  flowed  in.    Tet,  cruelly,  killinglyy 
oould  not  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  her  lover.     Whatever  ahe  flaw, 
ihe  touched,  she  listened  to,  was  a  reminder  of  him.    If  she 
through  picture-galleries,  the  masters  who  stood  out  moat  pio* 
minently  were  those  he  had  told  her  to  admire ;  if  she  were 
books,  she  chanced  on  lines  he  had  often  quoted ;  she  came 
peatedly  to  allusions  to  the  town  to  which  he  had  gone ;  she 
at  his  name  written  widely  over  street-doors ; — he  was  ever  wi 
her,  ever  hanging  over  her,  ever  enshrouding  her  like  a 
paU. 

It  would  not  do.     Suzanna  had  strong  powers  of  reasoning, 
saw  she  must  force  herself  into  occupation  on  foreign  things, 
she  did,  and  turned  round  afterwards  triumphing,  because,  for 
hour,    perhaps,   she  had  never   been   once  weighed  down, 
freedom  she  gained  thus  was  positive  recreation- time.     She 
suaded  herself  that  the  death  was  past,  and  firm  health  oome.  B 
time  after  time,  came  the  miserable  thaw.     When  the  noise  of 
day  had  ceased — when  the  night  closed  in — then  every  word 
had  said  floated  again  about  her,  she  could  feel  his  hand  upon  h 
she  could  see  the  love  that  had  been  so  strong  and  so  quiet  in 
eyes.     In  one  of  which  dangerous  havens  of  relief  the  spirit 
upon  her  that  she  must  write  another  letter  : 

"You  m\L9t  be  true,"  she  said  in  it.     **I  must  believe  you 
meant  all  you  said.     I  could  never  meet  you  again,  with  my  hand 
held  out  honestly,  if  I   could  be  so  treacherous  as  to  doubt.      I 
should  feel  I  had  done  you  dishonour,  and  that  I  ought  to  slink 
behind. 

"  I  think  I  know,  now,  Arnold,  why,  after  drawing  me  «> 
tightly  to  you,  you  are  flinging  me  away.  It  is  out  of  considera- 
tion for  me.  You  didn't  suppose  I  should  give  out  my  heart  *> 
readily,  and,  as  something  prevents  you  taking  it,  you  are  leariif 
me  alone.  I  will  bear  it,  Arnold.  I  will  not  endeavour  to  arg^ 
your  conclusions  away.  You  are  convinced,  and  that  shall  T* 
enough.  I  bind  my  faith  as  closely  to  you  as  I  have  bound 
love." 

This  was  a  noble  plateau  to  have  reached.     From  it 
things  looked  too  pigmy  for  Suzanna  to  notice.     But,  as  no 
came  to  her  of  Arnold,  the  grief  that  stood  by  her  like  a  v-^ 
column  was  not  pigmy,  and  she  was  thrown  face  to  the  earth  at  \0 
She  tried  to  cling  to  the  thought  that  Arnold  was  only  wrong 
judgment ;  but  this  crumbled  under  her  touch,  and  she  sank ;  bd 
any  comfort,  below  any  feeling  but  that  she  was  helpless,  i 
Ueeding  from  a  deep,  sore  wound. 

Sometimes,  sweeping  across  tliis,  came  a  gust  of  pride 
'  "-  "ht^  felt  she  could  spurn  Arnold  Willis  from  he 
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t  oared  to  staiid  before  her  face  again.  It  was  varied  by  moments 
self-BCom  and  humiliation ;  but  she  fell  back  always  into  her 
goish,  and  the  sight  of  anything  she  had  of  Arnold's  hit  her» 
d  she  had  to  hide  up  his  letters,  and  cover  away  his  books,  and 
ver  sing  his  songs,  and  avoid  hearing  and  uttering  his  name. 
At  last  she  saw  what  she  must  do.  Stringing  herself  up  to  the 
ergy  of  indignation,  she  must  gather  together  everything  Arnold 
mis  had  ever  given  her — yes,  even  his  letters;  those  he  had 
itten  before  he  went  away ;  those  which,  whilst  she  was  sure  he 
red,  she  had  read,  one  daily,  for  her  strong  armour  and  consola- 
n— and  she  must  bind  them  all  up,  and  send  them  back.  She 
'uld  not  retain  a  trace  of  him.  lliere  were  scraps  of  paper  on 
lich  he  had  set  down  thoughts  that  had  pleased  him,  and  that  h% 
d  said  he  wished  should  please  her  too.  There  was  a  withered 
4  marked  with  the  date  of  the  first  day  they  had  spent  together, 
5ked  up  by  him  after  they  had  parted  with  a  slow  "  good-night." 
.ere  were  endless  things  that  shook  her  courage,  that  part  brought 
ck  her  love,  even  now,  when  she  was  compelled  in  this  way  to 
air  enumeration.  But  they  should  all  go.  They  had  given  joy, 
t  there  should  be  pain  now — and  the  last  of  pain ;  for,  since  her 
^e  was  dead,  with  her  own  digging  she  would  bury  it — with  her 
n  fingers  she  would  chisel  out  the  sculpture  to  place  upon  its 
ive. 

She  was  as  firm  as  her  resolve.  Being  alone  of  her  family  in 
i  house  one  day,  she  spread  a  large  packing-paper  widely,  and 
;an  to  ca^t  her  treasures  in  a  pile.  Her  fingers  trembled  :  her 
.ms — though  she  tried  hard  to  hold  them — tcould  caress  the  b(X)ks 
i  writing  as  she  placed  them  in.  But  she  went  through — whilst  she 
w  out  music-sheets — whilst  she  lingered  over  now  re-new  poems 
wrhilst  she  straightened  programmes  and  little  brochure  reviews, 
lally,  she  came  to  the  cover  in  which  she  had  laid  the  cherished 
iiered  leaf.  Then  she  was  beaten.  Then  she  sat  down  beside 
» heap,  and  lay  with  her  head  buried  in  her  arms. 
"  Could  he  be  so  false ! "  was  her  cry.  "  Could  a  man  be  living, 
1  have  such  a  cruel  heart !" 

She  let  the  wave  heave.  The  last  clutch  must  be  given ;  the 
t  cry  must  come.  In  the  midst  of  it  she  was  roused  by  a  hand 
m  her  own  locked  door. 

It  must  be  answered.  She  would  have  to  go  near  ;  she  would 
re  to  speak.  She  did ;  there,  sadly,  as  she  stood.  '*  I  am  here. 
10  calls  mel" 

The  whole  aspect  of  her  changed,  when  she  heard  the  worder 
an  in  reply.  She  had  been  bent  and  crushed  before,  but 
r  her  hands  rose,  her  eyes  had  the  look  in  them  as  if  she 
I  been  stung.— It  must  have  been  her  fancy  cheatmg  her! 
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The  barrier  of  the  door  must  be  making  her  deceived !     She  must 
Jtsk  again ! 

No  !  It  was  true !  A  gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  her.  She  had  heard  right — she  was  not  mocked— 
the  gentleman  who  was  waiting — the  servant  had  said  it  twice— 
was  Mr.  Arnold  Willis  ! 

Suzanna  clasped  her  hands ;  Suzanna  stood  for  a  moment  power* 
less. 

Her  arms  dropped  then ;  she  saw  her  loan  of  treasures  in  their 
high  pile — Falsehood  !  Cruel  words  spoken,  only  to  be  more  cruelly 
withdrawn !  She  would  summon  the  servant  again,  she  would  say 
■he  was  ill,  or,  boldly,  that  she  refused  to  come.  Her  hand  was. 
upon  the  bell — why  enter  into  the  battle  again  \  For  self-pre- 
seryation  it  was  better  to  keep  away. 

No — that  is— yes  ;  she  would  go  down.  The  anger  that  hai 
moved  her  should  be  seen  by  Arnold  Willis,  high  face  to  face.  Pale^ 
now,  as  she  was — stirred — armed  with  the  long  indignation  that 
had  been  her  sorrow, — he  should  see  all  that  he  had  done. 

There  was  no  stay  for  a  second  thought.  Suzanna  passed  firom 
her  room ;  set  her  foot  upon  the  stairs  ;  went  nearer  to  Arnold,  and 
nearer,  nearer ;  reached  the  plants  and  statuary  in  the  recess  at  the 
drawing-room  door.  She  was  still  erect :  her  eyes  unshaken ;  her 
mouth  firm.  A  greater  pain  came,  but  this  did  not  make  her 
waver,  it  only  braced  her  up  to  be  more  strong.  Love  flung  away 
turns  very  near  to  hate ! — was  a  bitter  thought  that  brought  its 
helping.     Then  she  passed  in. 

Arnold  had  risen  quickly  upon  hearing  the  rustle  of  her  dress; 
but,  now,  when  he  could  have  touched  her,  he  stood  still. 

'*  Suzanna !"  he  cried.  "  JMiss  Elderton  !  How  !  May  I  not 
— take  your  hand  !" 

Both  were  folded  at  her  heart.  She  looked  straight.  She  said 
—with  no  light,  no  love,  only  coldly,  gravely — "  No  !" 

**  Child  !**  Arnold  said — as  he  had  often  said  it — **  is  there  to  be 
no  more  for  our  meeting. time  than  this  !" 

She  trembled  ;  she  almost  flinched ;  but  she  kept  her  hands 
£)lded  at  her  heart ;  she  still  said— but  falteringly— "  No  1" 

*'  Child  !'*  Arnold  cried  again :  **  am  I  to  have  no  answer !  Is 
this  to  be  the  endl" 

Tears  were  in  his  voice,  if  ever  a  man  had  been  moved  so  deeply  , 
nnce  the  world  began.  Suzanna  fretted— Suzanna  set  loose  her 
hands — Suzanna  passed  one  to  and  from  her  eyes — waved  the  other 
for  him  to  keep  away — strove  to  force  back  the  words  that  leaped 
to  leave  her  lips.  There  was  compulsion,  though,  that  went  be- 
jond  her,  to  let  some  come. 
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"  I !— "  she  said.  "  I !— what  is  there  left— what  can  I  give  \  It 
is  insult  to  come  to  me  at  all !" 

"  Child !"  was  once  more  Arnold's  cry.  **  1  insult  you,  Zannie  ! 
^ou  are  the  only  woman  in  all  the  world  who  has  any  power  to 
move  me!" 

It  was  only  false !  It  was  only  the  same  treacherous  note  that 
•had  been  struck  before  !  But  it  fell  into  the  harmony  that  had 
^dready  held  it ;  it  was  sweet ;  and  Suzanna  listened. 

"  Zann/'  went  on  the  music,  **  you  know  I  have  no  wife — that 
<ny  mother  is  dead — that  I  never  had  a  sister — that  one  woman  fills 
ihe  place  to  me  of  all !" 

It  was  still  all  false.  Still  only  a  stronger  rendering  of  the  old 
sweet  tune. 

**  Child,  I  have  been  dangerously  ill/' 

Quick  breathing  came.    Suzanna  raised  her  eyes. 

''My  illness  wanted  strong  means  and  violent.  I  have  had 
much  to  endure ;  but  I  am  well  now." 

Suzanna  gave  a  cry. 

''  And  in  my  pain,  I  had  ever  one  thought  vrith  me.  It  was, 
Zann,  that  wealth  was  not  all ;  that  I  had  held  back  from  saying 
how  deeply  I  was  moved,  thinking  I  should  be  thought  too  poor ; 
but  that  there  was  a  woman  living  who  could  fill  every  hope 
coming  to  my  heart,  if  only  she  would  leave  the  rich  home  she  was 
born  to,  and  stoop  to  be  a  wife  in  mine !" 

At  which  Suzanna's  sobs  met  her  cry,  at  which  Arnold  had  her 
in  his  arms  fast,  at  which  she  heard  the  rest  he  had  to  tell  her, 
with  her  head  pressed  tightly  against  his  breast, 

-What !  She  got  over  the  having  no  answers  to  her  letters ! 


Yes;  thoroughly.  Exactly  as  if  no  part  of  them  had  ever 
filled  her  brain. 

Why,  how  !  Possibly ! 

Thus  :— 

She  was  saying  much  to  Arnold,  and  Arnold  was  saying 
-quite  as  much  to  her  (with  something  occasionally  on  his  lips 
that  could  scarcely  be  carried  to  articulation),  when  he  looked  in 
her  face,  and  smoothed  back  her  hair,  and  stopped  a  moment,  either 
from  word  or  kiss  at  all. 

**What  is  it?"  Susanna  questioned  him.  **  What  is  your 
thought,  now  1" 

He  smiled  at  the  smile  sent  up  to  him,  and  laid  another  caress 
upon  her  hair. 

"  I  was  considering,"  he  said,  "  altogether  wondering  why  this 
fade  had  such  a  different  look  upon  it  when  it  was  brought  into  the 
room  just  now!" 
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Suzanna  drew  her  head  away. 

''Because/'  she  said  slowly,  though  there  were  smileB  to 
give  a  meaning  to  the  sloth,  ''whilst  you  were  away  I  wrote  a 
great  many  letters,  and  somebody  was  so  cruel  he  never  answered 
one !" 

"Letters!  Zannie!"  Arnold  cried  out.  "Why,  none  ever 
came !     If  one  only  had !" 

"  For  all  that,  I  wrote,"  said  Suzanna. 

"But  why  did  I  not  get  them!"  cried  AmokL  "HeighoT 
my  Zannie  lady !  if  I  could  only  have  had  them,  what  a  sweet 
dream  I  should  have  had ;  how  much  suspense  I  should  have  been 
spared!" 

"  But  I  wrote,"  repeated  Suzanna. 

"  Then,  love,  where  are  the  letters  ?     Why  didn't  they  come  V* 

*'  Shall  I  tell  you  1"  asked  Suzanna. 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  Because  I  never  sent  them  I  They  are  every  one  tightly  in 
my  desk,  locked  up  there  securely,  as  soon  as  they  were  written !" 

Which  was  true.  And  one  day  Arnold  had  the  reading  of 
them — the  writer  and  the  written  to  enjoying  at  the  same  time. 

Which  fashion  of  keeping  back  is  recommended  where  there 
isjdoubt,  as  there  was  with  Suzanna  Elderton. 

JsNNETT  Humphreys. 


-«^i<||^ 
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LIFE'S  AVENUE. 

Thbrx  is  a  slender  cottage,  built  of  earth, 

With  flowers  before  the  door,  and  many  weeds  : 
The  gate-lodge  of  the  avenue  that  leads 
To  the  great  House,  called  Death. 

The  trees  that  skirt  the  avenue 
Are  willow-trees,  and  cypress-trees,  and  yew  : 
Close-interwoven,  yet  not  all  so  close 
But  that,  from  high,  betwixt  the  riven  boughs, 

A  little  glimpse  of  sunshine  sometimes  glimmers  through 
And  here  beneath  the  cypress  and  the  yew. 
And  willow-trees  of  the  dark  avenue. 
We  meet,  in  the  shine,  in  gladness, 
And  part,  in  the  shade,  in  sadness. 
Father  and  husband,  friend  and  brother. 
Sister  and  children,  wife  and  mother. 
And  laugh,  and  mourn,  and  kiss  one  another, 
And  gladden  our  sad  hearts  with  converse  sweet. 
Or  bathe,  with  mutual  tears,  our  weary  feet 

Then,  at  late  twilight,  when  with  limbs  outworn. 
And  bruised  feet,  sore-pieroed  with  many  a  thorn. 
We  come  at  last  unto  our  journey's  end, 
At  the  great  House  we  stand,  and  knock  with  joy  : 
And  Death,  that  knows  no  soom, 

Or  brooks  annoy. 
Opens  unto  us,  like  a  generous  friend, 
Aiid  bids  us  sleep  with  him  until  the  Morn. 

Sajcuel  E.  Cowan. 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND,  FROM  A  SAXON 

STANDPOINT. 

As  Ireland  has  returned  to  the  new  Parliament  some  sixty  mem- 
bers pledged  to  vote  for  Home  Bule,  and  as  the  representatives  of 
some  twenty  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  constituencies  have 
been  returned  by  the  Irish  voters,  amongst  their  constituents  bound 
to  agitate  the  same  platform  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  subject 
has  already  cropped  up  during  the  present  session.  I  may,  there- 
fore, be  permitted  to  put  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  question 
before  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  matter  up  for  them, 
selves. 

I  would  start  with  one  or  two  postulates.  Let  it  be  granted 
that,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  Ireland  was  an  independent  nation ; 
that  in  1172  under  Henry  II.  she  became  an  integral  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  possessing  for  the  greater  part  of  six  hundred 
years  her  own  Parliament,  with  a  separate  legislative  existence, 
which  was  at  times  interfered  with  by  the  British  Parliament,  but 
never  without  protest  on  the  part  of  Ireland. 

Let  it  be  granted  also  that  in  1719,  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
position  utterly  unfit  to  resist,  the  English  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  (6  Geo.  I.  c.  5.)  contravening  the  right  statutably  asserted 
(reasserted  for  the  last  time  in  1689),  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ylll. 
that  ''  this  realm  (Ireland)  is  free  from  subjection  to  any  man's 
laws,  but  such  as  have  been  devised  and  ordained  in  this  realm."  In 
1782  this  Act  caused  the  Irish  Parliament  to  adopt  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  right  **  that  by  our  fundamental  laws  the  subjects  of 
this  realm  cannot  be  bound  by  any  legislation  save  by  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland."  This  right  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ratified,  and  the  question  was  declared  for  ever  settled  by  the 
21  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  47. 

Let  it  be  granted  also  that  in  1800  the  Union  reversed  all  this, 
and  that  from  that  day  forward  the  Irish  Parliament  had  no  further 
existence. 

How  the  Union  was  brought  about,  and  whether  all  subsequent 
law-making  for  Ireland  has  been  based  on  what  Charles  James  Fox 
infhis  ''address  to  the  Whig  Club,  a.d.  1800,"  declared  to  be 
''the  false  and  abominable  presumption  that  the  English  ooidd 
legislate  better  for  the  Irish  than  they  could  for  themselves*—* 
presumption  founded  on  the  most  arrogant  tyranny,"  are  subjects  as 
foreign  to  this  paper  as  the  question  whether  or  not  the  defunct 
Irish  Parliament  was  a  farce,  or,  to  put  it  more  strongly,  rather  a 
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<arse  than  a  blessing  to  the  country.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ireland 
^was  once  in  the  possession  of  autonomy,  that  now  she  is  not,  and 
"that  in  these  latter  days  there  has  arisen  a  longing  desire  on  the  part 
-of  many  to  see  Irish  legislative  independence  restored  to  the  nation* 
Jt  may  be  said  that  this  desire  has  existed  in  a  greater  or  less 
<<legree  ever  since  the  Union.    Tone  conspired  to  annul  that  Union. 
3Sinmett  gaye  up  his  life  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  his  countrymen 
^to  further  efforts.     Moore  threw  over  the  scheme  a  halo  of  poetic 
^romance.   To  stave  it  off  Emancipation  was  granted.  O'Connell,  in 
11843,  took  up  the  cry,  and  urged  the  multitude  to  reobtain  by 
'^olence,  if  necessary,  the  repeal  of  the  Union  and  the  right  of  hav- 
ing an  Irish  Parliament  sitting  in  College  Green,  under  the  Queen, 
"with  its  own  hereditary  peerage  and  elected  representatives.     This 
same  desire  underlay  the  Smith  O'Brien  fiasco  of  1848,  and  has 
"been,*  more  or  less  at  the  bottom  of  the  Phoenix  and  Fenian  Socie- 
"t^ies  of  later   times,  including  the   famous  Limerick  declaration  of 
1867,  got  up  by  Dean  O'Brien  P.P.,  of  Newcastle  West,  and 
4Bigned  by  twelve  hundred  Irish  priests.  That  that  spirit  has  broken 
out  into  treason,  or  degenerated  into  an  absurd  notion  as  to  an 
Irish  Bepublic,  and  that  it  has  taken  more  than  seventy  years  to 
cx>ine  to  a  head,  is  no  argument  in  itself  against  the  justice  of  the 
Some  Rule  cry  ;  it  only  tells  of  a  want  of  organisation  such  as  has 
^ways  been  Ireland's  bane,  and  of  that  fiery  spirit  of  impatience 
xinder  a  long-continued  course  of  undeniably  unjust  and  one-sided 
legislation,  which  is  natural  to  the  Celtic  race   in  common  with  all 
oppressed  nationalities. 

It  has  been  left  for  Irishmen  of  1873  to  formulate  the  desire  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  present  to  the  expectant  eyes  of  the 
British  nation  a  clear  statement  of  what  Ireland  really  does  want. 
That  being  shown,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Home  Rule  Conference 
of  last  year,  the  task  of  the  critic  is  to  examine  into  the  feasibility 
of  the  Home  Rule  demands. 

What,  then,  are  these  demands  ?   briefly,  they  are  as  follows  : — 

(1).  That  all  purely  Irish  aflfaii's — %,e,  those  which  concern  the  internal 

policy  of  the  country  in  opposition  to  Imperial  measures — should  be 

legislated  for  and  settled  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  consisting  of  the 

Sovereign,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland;  (2).  That  all  the  affairs 

of  the  Empire,  including  everything  affecting  the  Colonies,  the  re- 

lation  with  Foreign  States,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  Empire 

shoiald  continue  to  be  legislated  for,  and  settled  by  an  Imperial 

I^arliament  in  which  Ireland  should  be  represented  cw  far  as  re- 

^ards  Imperial  matters  only.     In  a  word,  the  prerogatives  of  the 

Crown  are  to  remain  \maffected,  the  Queen  enjoying,  besides  her 

SngUsh,  and  perhaps  her  Scotch  ministry,  one  for  Ireland  exclu- 

nvelj.     The    Imperial    Parliament    would  still  superintend  all 
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Imperial  afiairs,  as  at  present,  it  being  settled  beforehand  what 
proportion  of  taxation  should  fall  upon  Ireland,  how  much  of  the 
public  debt  was  fairly  chargeable  to  her,  and  how  much  she  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Ciyil 
List ;  in  such  questions,  and  in  such  only,  Ireland  to  continue  to 
be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  simply  over  the  internal  afiEairs  of  the 
island,  with  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  It  would  regulate  the  railways,  postal  arrange- 
ments, commerce,  agriculture,  public  works,  the  administration  of 
justice,  municipal  corporations,  grand  juries,  manufiEkCtures,  and,  if 
the  Home  Rulers  are  to  have  it  their  own  way,  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  education  of  youth,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  new  Parliament,  it  is  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  up  of  the  Sovereign,  Lords,  and  Commoas. 
The  Sovereign  would  be  represented  as  at  present,  by  a  Lord-Lieut- 
enant, chosen  from  amongst  the  Irish  Peers,  or,  better  still,  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Upper  House  would 
consist  of  all  those  Peers  whose  peerages  were  anterior  to  the  Union, 
and  any  others  that  the  Sovereign  chose  to  call  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  would  represent  all  the  present 
county  and  borough  constituencies,  with  additional  constituencies 
created  by  groups  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  Universities,  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  like.  Thus 
the  representatives  would  be  at  once  popular  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  would  also  allow  property  and  education  their  due 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  franchise  and  the  mode  of 
election  are  matters  of  detail  which  could  easily  be  settled,  though 
it  may  well  be  imagined]  that  no  parties  could  now-a-days  be  ad- 
verse to  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  voting.  Ireland  Would  then 
possess  that  on  which  she  has  set  her  heart,  her  own  Parliament  as 
an  independent  nation,  without  losing  her  rights  of  representatioii 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Home 
Rule  League.  On  reading  it,  three  leading  questions  arise :  1. 
it  required  ?  2.  Is  it  possible  ?  3.  Would  the  Irish  be  content  ii 
it  were  granted  them  1 

'   I.  Is  an  Irish  Parliament  required  ?    To  arrive  at  the 
answer  to  this  question,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  inhalntaot 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  differ  from  each  other  in  neuL^ry 
every  pcurticular.    As  to  race,  the  Celtic  element  largely  pv^^w 
dominates  in  the  sister  Island — ^whether  or  not  that  elemeat  & 
an  advantageous  one  to  the  country  is  not  to  the  point,  we  iscut 
accept  it  as  present,  and  not  attempt  to  drive  it  out,  aa  St.  Fatiici: 
did  the  serpents  and  toads.    In  religion,  that  of  Borne  dotninatfli  a 
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Ireland  in  the  proportion  of,  at  least,  three  to  one,     That  unfortu- 
nate  element  must  also  be  respected,  if,  at  least,  we  would  not 
earn  for  ourselves  an  unhappy  notoriety  as  persecutors.     Again,. 
Ireland  is  almost  purely  an  agricultural  coimtry,  with  but  three 
branches  of  manufacture  in  it,  namely,  linen,  porter,  and  whiskey. 
For  many  a  long  century  also,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  political 
aspect  of  her  religion^  Ireland  was  kept  down  by  most  savage  penal 
legislation,  varied  every  now  and  then  by  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
oppression,  against  which  the  whole  of  Europe  has  cried  out  in  in^ 
dignation.  This  has  engendered  a  bitter  feeling,  which  causes  Irish, 
men  to  look  with  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  any  proposal  for  their 
amendment  emanating  from  a  British  Parliament.    "  Can  any  good 
ocxne  out  of  Nazareth  ]"  they  have  asked,  and  when  answered,  as 
in  1800,  by  the  response  *'  Come  and  see  how  we  shall  manage  for 
you  at  Westminster?"  they  behold  some  seventy  years  following 
before  any  attempt  is  made — the  Emancipation  Act  alone  excepted,, 
and  tliat  extorted  by  the  fear  of  a  rebellion — to  ameliorate  tbeir 
condition.     And  when  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  unmoved  by  the 
Fenian  outbreak  and  the  Clerkenwell  explosion,  did  step  down  into 
ilie  arena,  and  pass  firot  his  Disestablishment  Act,  and  then  hift- 
Land  Act,  these  were  accepted  only  as  instalments  of  a  greater  act  of 
justice,  the  granting  to  the  Irish  people  the  right  to  make  their 
own  laws,  a  desire  which  has  grown  even  stronger  since  it  has  been 
seen  that,  owing  to  not  understandiog  the  peculiar  temparament  of 
the  people  and  their  still  more  peculiar  land  customs,  the  Land  Bill 
has  not  accomplished  for  Ireland  one.half  the  good  its  framers  in- 
tended it  should.     I  do  not  pause  to  consider  the  reasonableness  or 
the  unreasonableness  of  this  ory,  in  which  there  is  more  of  reason, 
ablenessthan  the  English  or  Scotch  readers  imagine — txp^rtus  loquor 
— I  merely  set  it  down  as  one  existing,  and  as  one  to  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  Parliament  would  put  an  end.     It  was  the  cry 
raised  by  Hungary :  the  new  constitution  of  independence  wisely 
presented  to  that  nationality  has  satisfied  its  cravings,  and,  humanly 
jspeaking,  saved  the  Austrian  Empire  from  dissolution,  or,  at  all 
events,  from  dismemberment.     A  similar  plea  has  preserved  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  their  own  legislative  assem. 
blies,  and  secured  peace  and  contentment  to  these  portions  of  the- 
United  Kingdom.    It  is  not  a  mere  sentimental  grievance,  for  the 
redress  of  which  the  Irishman  pleads — it  is  one  founded  on  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  being  legislated  for  by  Englishmen,  Welsh- 
men,  and  Scotchmen,  all  aliens  in  religion,  for  the  most  part 
1>igoted  in  their  antagonism  to  whatever  those  of  the  other  island 
hold  dearest  and  holiest. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  matter,  during  the  Sessions  o& 
1869,  1870,  and  1873,  what  created  a  block  in  public  business  and. 
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stopped  the  way  in  Parliament? — Irish  affairs ;  the  last  block  being^ 
the  most  disastrous  of  all, — nearly  shipwrecking  a  ministry,  and 
<)ertainly  inflicting  on  it  a  blow  which  ultimately  caused  its  rxSau 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  late  Parliament  the  Disestablish- 
ment Bill  and  the  Land  Act  literally  shunted  all  other  Imperial 
•business  off  into  sidings,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  prodigiooB 
''  massacre  of  the  innocents "  at  the  end  of  each  session.  In 
1871  and  1872  the  affairs  of  England,  and  Scotland,  and  India,  and 
the  Empire  generally  had  to  be  looked  to,  and  during  those  years 
much  important  Irish  business  went  to  the  wall.  The  Marquis  of 
Uartington  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  excellent  Bill  for  the 
Amelioration  of  Labourers'  Dwelling  Houses  in  Ireland — and  I 
•may  inform  my  readers  that  bad  as  the  condition  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer  is,  that  of  his  Irish  brother  is  tenfold  worse. 
There  are  jury  questions,  drainage  questions,  county-cess  ques- 
tions,  rating  questions,  fishery  questions,  and,  above  all,  the  edo* 
cational  question,  yet  to  be  settled,  and  where  and  how  is  the  time 
to  be  found  in  which  to  settle  them  \  Well  might  the  lamented 
John  Francis  Maguire,  late  M.P.  for  Cork  City,  complain  that  there 
"were  many  Irish  Bills  on  the  paper,  and  in  scarcely  a  single 
instance  did  these  come  before  the  House  until  long  after  midnight, 
while  in  various  instances  they  were  hustled  through  at  two  o'clock, 
aye,  and  at  three  o*clock  in  the  morning.  No  wonder  that  laws 
rushed  through  their  different  stages  with  a  precipitancy  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  an  equal  consideration  should  be  after- 
wards a  puzzle  to  lawyers  and  an  evil  to  the  community."  And 
what  was  true  of  1871,  was  true  of  1872,  and,  a  fortiori,  of  1873. 

Besides  this  chronic  block  of  public  business,  which  in  itself 
supplies  an  argument  to  the  Home  Rule  party,  they  find  another 
in  the  notorious  ignorance  of  everything  Irish  that  possesses  the 
English  and  Scotch  mind.  As  I  have  already  observed,  Ireland  is  a 
country  svi  generis, — peculiar  in  her  temperament,  peculiar  in  her 
religion,  and  peculiar  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  people. 
Now  I  would  put  it  to  my  readers,  how  much  do  they  know  aboat 
Ireland,  even  as  regards  the  geography,  much  less  the  points  to 
which  I  have  adverted  ?  Nor  is  this  ignorance  a  specialitS  confined 
to  them  ;  it  in  reality  belongs  to  the  great  majority  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  M.P.'s ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  editors  of  some  of  our  lead. 
ing  journals,  one  of  whom,  some  time  ago,  sneered  at  the  chairman 
of  an  important  meeting  in  Dublin,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  as  a 
juvenile,  because  his  legitimate  title  of  "  Master  "  was  accorded  to 
him  !  In  England  it  is  not  usual  for  such  an  official  to  be  called  by 
his  style  outside  his  court;  in  Ireland  it  is, hence  the  mistake. 
Errors  of  a  similar  and  even  a  more  ludicrous  sort  have  been  oom* 
mitted  in  in  each  House ;  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  how  many 
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of  the  non-Irish  members  could  tell   the  number  of  ridmgs,  of 
which  Tipperary  boasts,  or  distinguish  between  Meath  and  West 
Heath.    Be  this  as  it  may, — and  I  speak  by  the  card, — it  is  no  un- 
conmion  confession,  on  the  part  of  the  English  and  Scotch  members 
that  they  cannot  understand  ''  Ireland,"  her  wants,  or  the  remedies^ 
for  her  many  ills.     They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  foreigners', 
who  tenie  Mr.  Mill,*"  do  not  feel  with  the  people,"  and  "learn  slowly, 
and  after  all  imperfectly,  by  study  and  experience,"  what  a  "native- 
the  country,  of  average  practical  ability,  knows,  as  it  were,  by^ 
instinct."     Again,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  when  an  Irish  question, 
not  treating  of  coercion  or   of  Non-Imperial  interest,  comes  on 
in  the  House,  the  English  and  Scotch  members  hurry  off  and  leave 
the  noatter  to  be  discussed  by  the  few;  but  should  it  come  to  a 
division,  they  rush  in  and  vote  as  the  "whips  "  direct?     "It's 
onlyan  Irish  Harbour  Bill!"  "What  does  Disraeli  think  about  itl'** 
"  Only  an  Irish  concern,  let  it  take  its  course."    And  so  Irish  Bills 
are  eitiier  scamped  or  shelved.     Or,  once  more,  when  Irish  business 
is  referred  to  Select  Committees,  would  not  the  expense  of  the  rail, 
way,  the  harbour,  or  other  matters  thus  referred  be  materially  di- 
minished, and  a  considerable  saving  effected  to  the  promoters  or 
opposers  of  the  measure,  sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  late  Callan 
case,  to  the  nation  at  large,  if  such  affairs  were  disposed  of  in  CoU 
lege.green  \    It  stands  to  reason  they  would,  and  this  added  to  the 
leasons  already  given,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  for 
flome  measure  of  Home  Rule  being  granted  to  the  country. 

II.  Is  an  Irish  Parliament  feasible?  I  have  already  shown 
what  its  composition  would  be ;  the  question  arises,  how  would 
these  various  elements  combine  \  As  a  rule,  the  Irish  nobility  are 
Protestants,  so  are  probably  most  of  the  upper  classes,  whilst  those- 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Of  the  middle  classes  many  arise  to  eminence  or  position  by  their 
talents,  their  industry,  or  their  mercantile  success ;  these  seldom 
change  their  religious  opinions,  though  many  of  them,  especially 
M.P.'s,  lawyers,  and  medical  men,  modify  them  in  the  later  years 
of  their  life.  Given,  then,  a  Lower  House  nearly  altogether  Roman 
Catholic,  how  would  their  measures  be  likely  to  be  acceptable  to- 
an  Upper  House  composed  of  a  Protestant  majority  ? 

First  of  all,  the  objector  begs  the  question.  Even  as  things  are 
at  present,  we  see  many  a  borough  in  which  there  is  a  majority  of 
Roman  Catholic  electors  returning  the  Protestant  and  rejecting  the 
Roman  Catholic  candidate,  simply  because  they,  not  unmoved  by 
the  episcopal  or  sacerdotal  voice,  considered  him  of  the  alien 
creed  to  be  one  more  likely  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  country. 

^  Bepresentative  Goveroment,  p.  135. 
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Tbu  was  the  case  with  the  electors  of  the  County  Heath  in  the 
Tailiament,  who  actually  preferred  and  still  prder  Pretbjter3S. 
JTohn  Martin  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mr.  Plnnkett ;  witness. 
Limerick  city,  and  other  liberal  constituencies  of  a  similar 
Would  the  electors  for  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  he  more  like! 
-err  in  this  respect  than  those  under  the  present  system  t     In 
case,  supposing  a  Lower  House  of  Roman  proclivities,  is  it  not 
-to  imagine,  even  in  such  an  assemblage,  a  sufficient  amounts     < 
sensible  men  strong  enough  to  resiit  successfully  any  attempts     o 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  play  into  the  hands  of  XJ] 
tramontanism  \    Or,  granted  that  this  were  not  the  case,  wovlIc 
there  oot  always  be  the  countercheck  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  power  of  veto,  which  would,  as  at  present,  rest  TFith 
the  Crown  ?    Or  might  there  not  be  an  arrangement  made  with 
Te&pect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each  House  in  such  matter,  witli  a 
Supreme  Court  independent  of  both,  to  interpret  the  definitions  thi2i 
laid  down  and  to  deiend  them?    We  have  an  example  of  tlie 
•excellent  working  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the  Hungarian  LaiKl* 
tag  and  the  Imperial  Reichsrath.     But,  it  may  again  be  objected, 
Ulster  is  Protestant  to  a  man,  Leinster  also  boasts  a  very  large  axid 
influential  Protestant  minority,  whilst  the  feelings  of  the  ProtesiaixiB 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Gal  way,  would  be  entitled  to  respect.     -As 
to  the  first  assertion,  that  Ulster  is  Protestant  to  a  man,  the  Ic^st 
religious  census  taken  from    Thorn's    Ojfficial  Directory  shows  tlx^t 
in  that  Province  there  were  935,873  Protestants  and  Jews  (63)  tf 
894,525  Roman  Catholics ;  making  a  majority  of  41,348  in  favou' 
of  Protestantism.^     In  Leinster  take  away  the  50,689  Protestant 
and  Jews,  (139)  which  belong  to  Dublin,  and  the  number  of  Nor 
Roman  Catholics  is  143,691  as  opposed  to  1,141,401  Roman  Catb' 
lies.     What  may  be  the  case  under  a  Home  Rule  Parliamentf 
cannot  presume  to  foretel,  but  hitherto   the  Protestants  of  bo 
Ulster  and  Leinster   have  had   nothing   to  complain   of  on   ^ 
score  of  not  being  sufficiently  represented.     As  for  Connaught  < 
Munster,  the  Protestants  of  these  two  Provinces,  all  told,  amo 
precisely  to  130,378,  to  which  the  County  of  Cork  contributes  at 
49,000,  whilst  the  Roman  Catholics  number  over  2,000,000,  C 
again  scoring  highest,    and  contributing  a  quota  of  more    i 
466,000.     A  glance  at  the  list  of  Irish  M.P.'s  will  show  tliat  o 
103  members  only  fifty  in  all  are  Roman  Catholics,  proving 
if  any  complaints  are  to  be  made  as  to  a  religious  ascendency  i 
representation  of  the  country,  they  cannot  come  firom  the  Prot 

1  I  am,  of  course,  willing  to  admit  that  the  majority  of  the  ele« 
Protestants,  and  that  the  bulk  in  intelligence,  inflQence,and  wealth,  ii 
aide. 
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But  stipposing  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  an  Irish 
le  of  Commons  contained  a  majority  of  Boman  Catholics,  I 
1  pat  it  to  my  readers  whether  that  ou^ht  to  form  a  fair 
id  of  complaint,  if,  at  least,  we  accept  the  theory  that  the 
rity  of  a  nation  is  as  much  entitled  to  its  fair  quota  of  repre. 
Aires  <»  the  large  minority,  always  supposing  the  majority 
said  to  consist  of  electors  as  duly  qualified  by  position  to 
d  their  suffrages  as  the  electors  of  the  minority — ^a  matter 

decided  by  a  reference  to  the  electoral  lists  in  each  dis- 
Again,   if  it    is   objected,   as    it    may  be   with    truth, 

disunion  has  always  been  the  bane  of  Ireland,  and  that 
same  disunion  is  again  likely  to  ruin  an  Irish  Parliament,  it 
be  answered  (\)  that  for  much  of  the  disunion  England  has 

Uianked,  as  her  policy  has  always  been  that  ol divide  et  imptra^ 
ng  off  one  party  against  another^  setting  Orangemen  and 
an  Catholics  at  loggerheads,  or  buying  up  all  that  were  likely  to 
se  her  strategy,  and  failing  that,  exiling  or  hanging  them, 
(2)  that,  after  something  like  600  years'  experience  of  the 

of  disunion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  wrought  in 
ountry  by  education  and  civilisation,  the  Irish  may  surely  now 
'edited  at  least  with  common  sense  enough  to  see  that  united 
stand,  disunited  they  must  fall  back  into  a  worse  state  !than 
In  any  case,  if  the  imited  voice  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
le  cries  out  for  a  separate  legislature  to  arrange  purely  Irish 
rSy  it  would  seem  only  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
national  justice  that  what  tbey  ask  should  be  granted,  es- 
Jly  since  all  parties  concur  in  agreeing  ths^t  the  business  at  St. 
hen's  is  daily  growing  more   and   more   unmanageable,  and 

in  consequence  not  only  local  l)ut  imperial  measures  suffer 

II.  Would  the  Irish  people  be  content  if  Home  Rule  were 
1  them  ?  They  cried  out  for  Emancipation ;  it  was  granted 
I.  They  further  demanded  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church ; 
'  demand  was  allowed.  They  next  agitated  for  the  settlement  of 


Tliese  will  be  found  in  Thorn's  Irish  OJicial  Directory,  Taking  the 
ty  popuLation  of  Ireland  in  1871  as  4,545,971,  it  appears  that  there 
176,139  persons  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  county  candidates ;  taking 
>f  the  horoughs  at  856,788,  of  these  49,025  ai-e  returned  as  electors.  The 
>er  of  electors  in  the  counties  averaging  3.8,  and  those  in  the 
ighs  5.7  to  every  100  of  the  population  in  each,  as  compared  with  6.6, 
nd  11.7, 11.6  per  cent  in  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  Ireland  and  ScoV 
respectively. 

See  an  article  on  **  Imperial  Federalism/'  in  the  Caniemporcny  Review  p 
1871. 
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the  Land  Question ;  Mr.  Gladstone  yielded  to  their  wiahes  in  that 
respect  also.      But  these  were  measures  of  justice^  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
did  Ireland  ever  pretend  to  promise  that  she  would  be  content  with 
only  a  part  of  what  was  due   to  her.     To  have  deferred  these 
measures,  or  to  have  refused  to  grant  them,  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  empire,  and 
would  have  involved,  certainly,  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
money ;  perhaps,  the  loss  of  Ireland  and  her  incorporation  (for 
time)  as  another  state  in  the  American  Union — a  result  whiclcif  ; 
would  have  given  rise  to  a  fatal  struggle,  in  which  it  is  more 
questionable,  whether  England  would  have  come  off  victorious.^ 
for  acts  of  the  barest  justice  do  we  expect  the  Irish  to  lick  the  dur^ 
before  us,  or  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  on  the  principle  that  half  &. 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  1     On  the  contrary,  would  it  not 
better  to  grant  them  the  whole  loaf  with  a  good  grace,  and  then  s^ 
what  use  they  will  make  of  it.     **  Give  to  Ireland,"  says  S 
George  Grey,  "  a  State  Legislature  and  a  State  Executive  in  I 
land.     Dumb  Ireland  will   then  speak    again.      Half-inanima 
Ireland  will  again  awaken  to  natural  life,  and  breathe  the  breath 
hope  and  freedom ;  whilst  by  again  accustoming  the  Irish  people 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  to  the  administrati 
duties  of  the  highest  order,  a  willing  people  will  be  educated  i 
that  political  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  put  an  end 
the  ills  which  afflict  them,  the  causes  and  care  of  which  none  ca.xi 
understand  so  well  as  themselves."' 

But,  starts  up  another  objector,  how  do  we  know  that  tbej 
will  be  content  with  Federation,  and  not  demand  an  entire  separa- 
tion from  England,  either  with  their  own  king  or  a  republic.    To 
this  is  the  answer  that,  in  ttfe  programme  issued  by  the  Home 
Rule  League,  such  a  design  is  expressly  disavowed,  the  document 
affirming  distinctly  with   O'Connell,  that  the  wish  of  the  Irish 
people  is  to  remain  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Eingdom^ 
under  the  same  sovereign,  and  wi^  a  voice  in  the  Imperial  Farlift- 
ment  on  all  matters  affecting  Imperial  interests.     It  is  true  some 
of  the  rabidly  Fenian  organs  have  indulged  in  a  vast  amount  of  tall- 
talk  as  to  an  Irish  Republic ;  but  just  as  all  Frenchmen  are  not 
addicted   to   the  Commune,  because   there  are  Communists  in 
France,  or  all  England  committed  to  the  principles  of  the  Inter* 


'  I  omit  here  all  reference  to  Canada,  whose  loss  would  have  ensued,  •■  * 
matter  of  course,  or  to  the  risk  we  should  liave  run  from  the  multitude!  «f 
Irish  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  would  certainly  not  have  k^ 
quiet  during  the  fray. 

«  Irish  Land  Question.     By  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  p.  14. 
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national,  because  Messrs.  Bradlaugh  and  Odger  talk  a  deal  of  blatant 
nonsense  in  Hyde  Park,  so  we  may  aver  of  Ireland  that  there  is  in 
lier  also  a  'part  aanior  consisting  of  the  majority  of  the  lower  (not 
"the  lowest)  orders,  of  the  middle-class,  ^e  Bar  (including  Mr. 
Satt),  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  (not  excluding  Dr.  MacHale),  the  landed  proprietors  and 
merchants, — in  fact,  all  who  have  anything  to  lose,  who  know  very 
iRrell  that  separation  from  England  means  nothing  less  than  the  ruin 
of  Ireland.  We  have  the  word  of  the  Home  Government  Associa- 
tioxiy  consisting  now  of  peers,  clergy,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,. 
ICP.'s,  landlords,  barristers,  members  of  all  professions  and  trades, 
Ihat  federation,  and  not  separation,  is  their  watchword.  Are  we 
Doolly  to  set  them  all  down  as  liars  ?  Or  are  we  to  consider  them  as^ 
kh^  ignorant  dupes  of  some  party  behind  the  scenes  who  are  putting 
them  forward  as  their  tools]  If  so,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  class 
as  idiots  hard-headed  men  like  Professor  Galbraith  or  Mr.  Butt — to 
brand  as  knaves  men  of  the  stamp  of  Earl  Granard,  The  O'Connor 
E>b]i,  or  Archbishop  MacHale.  Are  we  prepared  to  do  this  ?  If 
DOt,  we  must  view  the  movement  in  the  light  of  a  national  one, 
mistaken  perhaps,  but  undertaken  with  the  intention  of  raising* 
Ereland  to  her  proper  place,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
in  the  world. 

Another  may  object  that  the  whole  is  a  Popish  plot  to  establish 
Home  Rule  in  the  country,  and  so,  hereafter,  to  embarrass  Eng. 
Land.  But  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Home-Rule  League  occurs  this 
passage :  **  We  strongly  and  emphatically  disclaim  any  desire  to  pro* 
fnote  the  ascendency  of  any  form  of  reliyion  in  Ireland,  We  declare 
that  efforts  made  by  any  party  in  that  direction  would  have  neither  sanc^ 
Hon  nor  support  from  usy  but  would  meet  with  our  most  strenuous  oppo^ 
tionJ'  At  the  same  time,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  an  Irish  Parlia-r 
ment  is  to  settle  the  educational  question,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  will  be  immensely  increased,  as  in  their  bands  will 
practically  be  the  training  up  of  the  youth  of  Ireland.  If  these  are 
to  be  reared  in  the  principles  of  ** first  Catholic,  and  then  Irish,"  we 
may  well  fear  the  result,  and  this  more  especially  if,  as  at  present, 
the  iniquitous  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  works  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  are  to  be  continued  as  text-books.  I  do  not  ex- 
operate  when  I  say,  that  these  abound,  not  only  with  ex-parte 
statements,  but  with  the  grossest  perversions  of  facts  that  can  be 
imagined.  Everything  Protestant,  everything  English,  is  decried 
^nd  misrepresented ;  all  the  former  horrors  perpetrated  in  days 
long  gone  by  are  rehashed,  those  only  of  the  anti- Irish  or  anti- 
Homan  party  being  catalogued,  leaving  the  youthful  mind  to 
imagine  that  the  banishing  and  murdering  were  all  on  one  side, 
^nd  that  not  the  Roman  Catholic.     If  I  could  but  be  assured 
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that  the  nineteenth-century  ideas  of  progress  and  liberality  would 
not  be  altogether  ignored,  and  that  [this  anti-English  spirit  would  bd 
sternly  uprooted  from  all  the  books  and  the  lecture-chairs,  then  I 
4shbuld  not  look  upon  this  as  the  one  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  Tet  what  if  a  compromise 
might  be  entered  into,  and  the  education  question  be  considered  an 
Imperial  one,  or  at  all  events  as  one  over  which  the  present  Imperial 
Parliament — a  Parliament  pledged,  as  one  may  say,  to  denomi* 
national  education — might  exercise  some  modifying  control  ?  But 
this  hope  the  recent  manifestoes  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
«eem  to  preclude,  and  such  being  the  case,  let  the  education  question 
hejirst  settled^  and  then  grant  Home  Rule. 

One  more  objection  remains  which  need  not  cause  much  trouble 
•--namely,  that  the  Home  Rule  party  may  take  upon  itself  te 
re-arrange  the  landed  property  of  Ireland,  and  re-assign  it^> 
•especially  that  of  the  absentee  landlords — to  other  owners,  the 
•descendants,  perhaps,  of  those  who  had  forfeited  it  in  old  times. 
To  meet  this  I  again  quote  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Home-Role 
League,  in  which  the  promoters  of  the  movement  disclaim — equally 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  some  new  form  of  religious  ascen^. 
dency — **  any  desire  or  purpose  of  interference  xcxth  the  setiUmeni  of 
property  in  Ireland.  To  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject^  the  Msoeiaium 
jpropose  that  articles  affording  tlie  fullest  possible  (juarantee  on  those 
points  shall  form  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.** 

But  if  that  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  safeguard,  the  Act  by 
which  Home  Rule  is  granted  might  settle  *'  that  the  establishment 
of  any  religious  ascendency,  or  the  alteration  of  the  Acts  which 
settled  Irish  property  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  should  be  placed 
beyond  its  jurisdiction."* 

These  few  notes  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  I  leave 
for  tLe  consideration  of  my  readers,  merely  reminding  them  that  the 
conviction  grows  daily  stronger  and  stronger,  not  in  Ireland  only, 
but  in  England,  as  we  may  see  from  the  tirades  against  it  in 
which  the  Ttmes  and  Standard  indulge,  that  Home  Rule  most 
be  granted  sooner  or  later.  Would  it  not  be  more  generous  to  grant 
it  at  once  ? 

JA^rEs  Spalding. 


■  »■*■■ 


*  A  Plea  for   the    Home  Government  of   Irelaini.    by   John   Qtorgt 
3iacCarthy.    London :  1871. 
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TREVANION    HALL, 

OB 

SENSITIVE    PEOPLE, 


BY    EMMA    ELIZA    HAMILTON. 


'^  Thoge  creatores  live  more  alone  whose  f ood,  and  therefore  prey,  is  upoa 
«other  sensitiye  creatures." 

Tekplx. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Charles  devoted  the  next  morning  to  writing  an  account  of 
^ihe  whole  afiGsdr  to  his  Aunt  Mansfield.  A  doubt  arose  in  his  mind 
Jiow  it  would  be  received  1  He  endeavoured  to  put  the  matter  in 
^the  best  light  for  all  parties — he  explained  and  re-explained — was 
3>erplexed ;  his  brain  had  never  been  so  taxed  since  he  went  up  for 
lis  •*  Little  Go.*^  The  chief  difficulty  was  to  give  good  and  suffi- 
<dent  motive  for  having  concealed  from  the  family,  during  so  many 
^ears,  his  sister*s  retreat,  and  his  frequent  communications  with  her. 
•  Fanny  sat  beside  him  working  a  baby's  frock,  and  whenever 
Charles  put  down  his  pen,  sighed,  or  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  she 
just  hinted  advice  that  he  should  not  perplex  himself  by  writing, 
fcut  go  to  town  and  tell  Mrs.  Mansfield  all  about  it.  Charles 
owned  that  he  dared  not  face  his  aunt  until  the  affair  was  broken 
tx>  her  by  a  letter. 

We  are  unwilling  to  break  the  thread  of  our  story,  therefore 
pass  over  the  ensuing  two  days,  inserting  Mrs.  Mansfield's  reply, 
%rbich,  by  that  time,  her  nephew  received. 

ft 

''  Corzon  Street,  Jvly  2droIL 
''Ghablbs  Maksfisld, 

''  Tour  endeavour  to  hoodwink  me  is  useless  waste  of  time  and  paper. 
STou  have  acted  shamefully  in  not  immediately  informing  us  of  your  sister's 
^bode  and  intentions. 

''As  to  your  friend  (I  shall  never  Dwn  him  as  my  nephew) ;  why  did  he  not 
search  for  his  wife  ?  She  might  easily  have  been  found,  instead  of  shutting 
i^ixnself  up  with  the  owls  and  bats  in  his  stupid  old  mansion.  Your  allii* 
lions  to  Eveline's  extreme  beauty  are  only  the  more  provoking — ^had  she  re» 
Onained  with  us,  she  would  now  be  Dowager  Duchess  of  Glendormont — a 
^ptivating  widow — ^the  duke  died  last  spring.  What  is  she  now — the  slave 
:>f  an  eccentric  husband,  not  likely  to  leave  her  free  to  choose  a  better  man ! 

''  We  leave  town  to-morrow  on  a  tour  of  visits ;  on  our  return  I  shall 
expect  her  to  pass  a  few  days  with  us,  or  I  shall  never  enter  the  gates  o£ 
Xrevanion ;  you  will  please  inform  her  to  that  effect.    Your  uncle  is  not  welL 
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—of  course  he  joins  in  my  opinions.    They  must  be  right,  being  those  of  th^ 
world. 

"  We  send  our  love  to  Eveline,  and  remain  to  you  as  you  prove  yourseL^; 
in  right  duty. 

"  Margaret  MAysFiKLD." 

Charles  chose  evening  for  his  visit  to  Salopford,  when  Quille 
would  be  released  from  the  cares  of  business  ;  but  the  lawyer  w; 
still  surrounded  by  deeds  and  papers.     The  clerks  were  gono  home 
Quillett's  supper  brought  in— a  piece  of  Dutch  dheese,  the  niin< 
portion  of  a  stale  loaf,  with  half.a.pint  of  sixpenny  ale.     (It  mi 
be  surmised  that  the  two  members  of  the  lawyer's  establishment^ 
previously  mentioned,   regaled  more  sumptuously,   as   through 
doer,  communicating  with  the  kitchen,  came  a  powerful  odour  •- 
fried  fish.) 

Charles  met  his  old  acquaintance  in  a  joyful  spirit,  and  hasten 
to  relate,  in  his  own  buoyant  tone,  the   happy  turn   of  a£Eu 


Quillett  was  silent  —a  discouraging  silence ;  but  Charles  was  in 
felicitous  a  mood  to  heed  the  cold  water  thrown  upon  his  story, 
only  paused  when  it  came  to  a  close.     Then,  not  until  then, 
ominous  contemptuous  *'  humph,"  ushered  in  the  lawyer's  rei 
to  this  effect,  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  was  the  silliest  piece      ^ 
business  he  ever  heard — that  Lady  Trevanion  must  be  a  feolisl 
femtastical  creature,  just  as  she  was  eight  years  ago. 

"You  forget  you  are  speaking  of  my  sister,"  said  Chmrh 
laughing. 

"  No,  Mr.  Charles ;  we  can  choose  our  friends,  but  not  ouri 
tions— it  is  not  your  fault  that  your  sister  is  a  fool.     She  and  hi 
husband  have  not  an  ounce  of  common  sense  between  them." 

"  Have  you  seen  my  sister  ?" 

^'  No,  sir,  nor  do  I  intend.      I  am  told  she  could,  smile  a  man 
aoul  out  of  his  body — I  wish  to  keep  mine  together  for  the  presen 
therefore,  shall  not  give  her  an  opportunity  to  try  the  experimen 
No,  Mr.  Charles  ;  I  will  not  see  her  ladyship.   I  shall  just  write 
Sir  Sibald,  and  inform  him — without  stating  any  reason — that 
Michaelmas  I  give  up  the  agency  of  the  Trevanion  property.     It 
hard  for  me !  having  lived  thirty  years  to  advance  its  prosperity- 
very  hard,  indeed !" 

"  Why  give  it  up  ?'• 

"  Why !   why !     Mr.   Charles,  do  you   suppose   that,    havin<^^_^^^ 
managed  the  estates  without   interference  or  rule   (for   I  ooul(^^ 
always  get  over  Sir  Sibald's  whims  and  fancies),  do  you  suppose 
fihall  endure  the  dictates  of  a  fantastical  female  ?     Not  I — it  will 
be  a  sad  parting  !     As  I  told  you  years  ago,  Trevanion  has  been 
me  as  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  child.     I  love  it — I  have  lived  td^ 
nurse  it.     All  the  savings  will  be  squandered — property  s\mk — 
Jiotbing  left !'' 
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*'  My  sister  has  very  simple  tastes ;  she  is  is  no  way  extra- 
7agant/*  said  Charles,  endeavouring  to  get  in  a  word. 

"  I  dare  say — one  day  that  way,  this  way  next,  A  weather, 
cock,  always  on  the  change.  Lord,  love  us  I  Eight  years  playing 
with  life,  like  a  child  with  a  twopenny  ball !  Eight  years  thrown 
away.  Wonderful  folly ! — now  she  will  have  her  own  way.  Spend 
right  and  left.  Nothing  for  younger  children— plate  melted— pic- 
tures sold — go  abroad^carry  out  her  romance  by  poverty  and  ruin 
— cleave  Trevanion  Hall  to  the  rats — that's  my  reward !  Very  hard ! 
Mr.  Charles !  very  hard  !" 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  you  will  dine  with  us  at  the  Hall  to- 
morrow," said  Mansfield,  rising  to  depart.  "  My  wife  is  anxious  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Ah  !  your  wife  is  a  proper  woman ;  knows  her  duties — no 
nonsense  about  her — no  aping  sentimental  fools  in  a  novel.  Yes, 
Mr.  Charles,  I  will  come,  for  the  last  time,  inside  those  doors.  I 
shall  like  to  take  leave  of  the  poor  dumb  creatures  that  know  me 
so  well.  They  will  miss  me !  As  to  the  servants,  they  will  re- 
joice to  see  the  last  of  me,  and  run  riot  again." 

"We  shall  see  you,  Monday,"  said  Charles,  anticipating  the 
mumbling  of  further  distresses.  "  By  then  we  shall  have  received 
news  of  the  travellers." 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday  evening  Quillett  presented  him- 
self at  head-quarters,  and  was  received  by  Lady  Fanny  in  her  usual 
gracious  manner.  Dinner  went  ofiF  pleasantly — the  conversation 
was  kept  up  by  Charles,  and  he  avoided  any  allusion  to  a  last  visit. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  little  lawyer's  countenance 
must  have  noticed  a  peculiar  look  of  shy  importance ;  something  to 
be  revealed — a  repressed  triumph — an  approaching  glorification. 
Quillett's  mind  was  in  an  impatient  state ;  it  influenced  the  outer 
man.  His  wig  got  round  out  of  position,  his  eyes  twinkled  ;  and 
every  twinkle  expressed  a  sagacious  triumph.  Eagerly  waiting 
until  the  servants  left  the  room,  he  drew  forth  a  letter ;  and,  with- 
out spectacles,  prepared  to  read  the  contents.  Lady  Fanny,  sup- 
posing it  some  business  transaction,  left  her  husband  the  sole 
auditor,  while  she  ran  down  the  lawn  where  the  children  were 
playing.  Then  Quillett  bent  across  the  table,  fixing  a  glance  on 
his  unsuspecting  host,  from  which  there  was  no  escape — ^he  thus 
addressed  him. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Mansfield ;  you  have  lately  favoured  me  with 
numerous  allusions  to  your  sister's  amiable  qualities  and  virtuous 
principles.  I  will  now  read  a  letter  from  her  ladyship,  received  by 
me  this  morning." 

"  What,  can  she  write  to  you  1" 

*'  Excuse  me !  no  interruption,  if  you  please." 
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"  The  *  Rock  Inn/  Llanduapdnon,  North  Wales,  AuguM  7M. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, 

"  Well,  that  is  civil,  at  any  rate  !" 

'*  Mr.  Charles,  I  must  not  be  interrupted." 

'*  In  the  complete  quiet  of  this  place,  where  even  the  little  inn  echoes  fe 
footsteps  but  my  own,  I  have  had  leisure  to  think  over  that  crisis  of  sr 
sational  circumstances  to  which  I  have  now  arrived.    I  see  no  alternative  b 
the  death  of  my  husband,  that  will  set  all  right.    The  means  I  have  not 
determined  ;  whether  to  take  him  to  Italy,  and  let  him  be  slain  by  bandi 
or  poisoned  by  a  revengeful  mistress,  with  whom  he  formerly  intrigued  ?  at 
events  h€  must  die.  *'  Yours, 


^9W 


**  A  hoax  !"  cried  Charles,  with  a  burst  of  laughter.     **  Y 
have  spoken  of  my  sister  unguardedly,  and  some  small  wit 
Salopford  has  written  this  precious  letter  to  amuse  himself  at  y< 
expense ;  let  me  look  !     Yes,  it  is  a  man's  writing — fine  dashi 
hand !     I  wish  I  could  turn  my  scrawl  into  that." 

*'  It  WAS  posted  at  Lland — ,  that  dreadful,  unspeakable  ph 

^'  The  man  knew  somebody,  there,  and  sent  down  the  letter.*' 

''Oh,  Mr.  Charles !  what  blindfold  obstinacy  !     But  this  I  si 
U  you  do  not  take  instant  measures  for  rescuing  Sir  Sibald  frc=3m 
that  awful  woman,  his  blood  will  be  at  your  door." 

"  They  must  settle  it  between  themselves,  Quillett,  the  dag^^^ 
or  the  bowl  are  offered — he  must  take  his  choice,  as  a  greater  m^  ^^ 
did  before  him." 

'*  He  shall  not  perish  without  an  attempt  to  save  him,"  ezclainv-^ 
Quillett,  thumping  his  fist  on  the  dinner-table— ''he  shall  nc^'^- 
Sir  Sibald  is  a  weak-brained  man — ^very — but  well-intention.^ 
(one  proof  of  sense,  however,*!  admit — ^he  let  me  manage  him)  ;  a^^^ 
if  you  will  not  do  your  duty,  I  know  mine,  Mr.  Charles.  He  %\l^^ 
be  brought  back  safely  to  his  own  house  out  of  the  power  a^^d 
seductions  of  his  wife." 

"  Sit  down,  Quillett  I — do  not  agitate  yourself." 

*'I  am  not  agitated,  sir;  I  am  calm  and  resolved.     By  t^^* 
earliest  train  to-mofrow — I  am  too  late  for  the  half-past  nine 
night — I  am  on  my  way  to  Wales,  and  shall  not  quit  my  mast 
till  I  see  him  safe  under  this  roof." 

"  Meanwhile,  take  your  wine." 

"  No,  sir  !  to  enjoy  anything  that  belongs  to  that  unfortunat 
man,  is  impossible — I  wish  you  good  evening  I    There  are  arrang^^^ 
ments  to  be  made  with  my  clerks  before  my  departure." 

He  was  gone. 

When  Lady  Fanny  heard  the  cause  of  his  absence,  she 
much  grieved  that  Charles  had  taken  the  matter  in  a  jesting  spirit 

"  You  should  have  reasoned  with  him,  and  soothed  his  alaroL' 
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''  He  will  sleep  it  off,  as  he  can  port  wine,  and  be  all  right  to* 


morrow." 


Charles  was  mistaken.     The  lawyer  possessed  a  strong  will,, 
firm  resolution,  and  pluck.     Wh^n  inquiry  was  made  next  mom- 
ing  at  the  office,  he  had  left  Salopford  by  an  early  train  for  North 
Wales,  having  sat  up  all  night  to  make  his  will,  and  prepare  for 
the  hazardous  journey. 

The  zeal  displayed  in  this  righteous  cause  was  the  more  admir-! 
able,  as  Quillett  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  railroad  travelling,  and 
never,  during  the  last  forty  years,  had  been  as  many  miles  from 
Salopford ;  but  his  resolution  was  firm — it  raised  him  beyond  fears. 
or  unknown  perils.  Yet  prudent  as  brave,  Quillett  took  down, 
from  its  position  the  famous  sword,  of  which  the  reader  may  re-- 
member  a  former  achievement,  and  tried  to  conceal  the  weapon 
imder  his  cloak — the  waterproof  garment  was  too  short  to  allow 
concealment.  Not  disheartened,  Quillett  girded  the  goodly  weapon 
to  bis  side,  and  hoped  to  be  taken  on  the  journey  for  an  officer  of  ^ 
volunteers,  going  to  instruct  a  Welsh  corps  in  the  practice  of  a. 
newly-invented  defence. 

Having  written  to  the  head-clerk  certain  directions  for  carrying 
on  business  during  his  absence,  and  showed  his  servants  where  he 
had  deposited  the  will — witnessed  by  a  watchmaker  and  his  son 
who  lived  next  door,  who,  luckily,  were  not  gone  to  bed  at  eleven 
o'clock — these  mysterious  preparations,  together  with  certain 
hints  let  fiill  of  assassination  and  contingent  horrors,  raised  in  the 
servants'  breasts  considerable  alarm,  but  they  dared  not  inquire 
further.  Mrs.  Jones  rose  at  daybreak,  lit  the  kitchen  fire,  and  re- 
solved that  her  master's  last  meal,  if  so  fated,  should  be  luxurious, 
put  an  extra  spoonful  of  tea  into  the  pot,  and  made  a  round  of 
buttered  toast ;  while  Jones  brought  down  the  lawyer's  small  valise, 
brushed  his  best  hat,  and,  at  the  summons,  attended  Quillett  to^ 
the  railroad. station. 

Now,  it  had  so  chanced,  that  since  the  first  opening  of  the  line, 
no  accident  had  ever  disturbed  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  but  on 
this  day  a  "collision"  took  place.     No  lives  lost,  but  infinite- 
confusion  and  delay. 

Quillett  lost  his  small  portmanteau,  his  canvas  bag  of  money 
therein,  his  temper,  his  letter  from  **  E.  T."  all,  except  his  sword, 
and  himself. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  that  evening  when,  weary  and  faint,  vexed 
in  spirit,  he  arrived  at  the  little  inn,   "  The  Lake  Hotel,  of  the. 
Rock." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Weary,  anxious,  and  harassed  by  numerous  conjectures, 
-Quillett  approached  the  lonely  habitation  where  so  many  blissful 
hours  had  been  passed,  unthoughtful  of  that  old  future  of  married 
life — when  worldly  habits,  worldly  calculations,  worldly  selfishness 
shall  have  brushed  off  the  dew  of  a  devoted  love. 

At  the  inn  stood  the  host,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Welsh  moun- 
taineer  come  to  his  ease,  a  cowherd,  and  two  boys.  They  were 
engaged  in  watching  a  little  skiff  in  the  o£Sng.  A  white  sail 
gleamed  under  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  aiding  the  rowers  to 
come  in  to  shore. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  let  David  go  with  them,"  said  the  host,  in 
his  native  tongue ;  ''  We  might  have  known  a  storm  was  coming, 
by  the  cloud  on  Rock  Llandsudo." 

Quillett  stood  before  him.  As  the  Welshman  spoke,  the  lawyer's 
appearance  and  manner  were  certainly  in  no  way  congenial  to  the 
.scene  around.  On  his  sharp  inquiry  for  Sir  SibaJd,  the  host  of  the 
*'  Lake  Inn,"  imagining  him  to  be  an  officer  of  justice  armed  by  the 
law,  at  once  refused  him  admittance  (the  Baronet  having  already 
won  favour  in  the  Welshman's  eyes).  Angered  by  resistance, 
^^uillett  more  loudly  demanded  a  right  to  enter  as  Sir  Sibald's 
lawyer,  Mi*.  Quillett. 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  a  young  man,  of  a 
decided  poetic  aspect,  came  forth  from  a  back  room,  and  requested 
his  attention.  The  stranger's  hair  hung  low  on  his  shoulders,  a 
shirt  collar,  innocent  of  starch,  thrown  open,  neglected  necktie — 
all  proved  connection  with  the  muses. 

*'Mr.  Quillett,"  said  the  interesting  young  man,  ''youm^st 
oblige  me  by  entering  my  den,  and  receiving  my  apology  for  tiie 
careless  mistake  which  abstraction  of  mind  produced"  (the  room 
door  closed  on  Quillett).  **Pray  take  a  chair."  The  stranger 
waived  his  hand  towards  the  only  fundamental  arrangement; 
Quillett  remained  standing,  mind  and  body  on  the  defensive. 
**  The  letter  you  must  have  received  yesterday,  no  doubt  was  in- 
explicable ;  two  were  on  my  table — I  misdirected  the  covers. 
Absorbed  in  thought,  neglectful  of  worldly  affairs " 

''  Are  you  '  E.  T.  ?'  gasped  Quillett.  | 

^'  My  initials.  Edwin  Tell  well  is  a  name  not  unknown  in 
literary  circles.  At  present  I  am  finishing  a  novel  for  the  Ty- 
bernian  Galvanic,  Mesmeric  Magazine,  and  I  wrote  to  a  friend  tne 
progress  of  my  story.    You  have,  probably,  read  some  of  my  tales." 

''  Ko,  sir^  I  never  read  mischevious  nonsense !     Novels  aie  the 
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progeny  of  the  father  of  lies.  What  use  bearing  the  ten  corn- 
roandments  read  once  in  the  M^eek,  if  the  other  six  days  people^s 
heads  are  filled  with  just  the  contrary?  Sentimental  adulterers, 
amiable  cut  throats,  and  moral  thieves !" 

"  Fortunately,  the  world  judges  differently,  and  considers  fic- 
tion a  path  of  virtue/'  replied  the  novelist,  with  a  self-complacent 
smile.  *'  The  letter  intended,  Mr.  Quillett,  for  you,  was  simply  to 
ask  if  any  land  on  the  Trevanion  estate  was  likely  to  be  sold,  as  a 
retired  cottage  in  that  beautiful  scenery  would  suit  my  recluse 
habits  and  inspire  my  pen." 

"  Why  was  not  your  tongue  inspired  to  ask  the  owner  of  the 
property  while  you  are  living  under  the  same  roofV*  said  the 
lawyer,  boimcing  out  of  the  room  with  an  abruptness  which  was 
neither  polite  nor  poetical. 

Quillett  was  the  more  irate  as  he  could  not  but  feel  the  rashness 
of  his  journey,  and  its  melancholy  results.  The  ghosts  of  his  four 
sovereigns  rose  before  him — the  loss  of  a  day's  business  (the  clerks 
most  likely  gone  to  Salopford  races)  ;  above  all,  the  unpleasant 
difficulty  of  giving  any  plausible  reason  for  his  coming  without 
divulging  the  truth  when  he  met  Sibald  and  Lady  Trevanion. 

Had  means  been  in  his  power,  Quillett  would  instantly  have 
returned  home^  and  escaped  inquiries  so  hard  to  baffle.  Alas !  of 
these  means  he  was  deprived ;  not  having  taken  a  return  ticket^ 
and  without  sufficient  money  to  procure  a  fresh  one.  But  our 
lawyer  was  a  resolute  little  man — he  remembered  his  watch,  and 
felt  a  steadfast  hope  that  the  landlord  would  lend  on  it  the  needful 
price  of  the  rail  way- ticket. 

Finding  his  way  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  wife  was  busied 
preparing  dinner  for  the  guests'  expected  return,  Quillett  proposed 
the  subject  for  her  immediate  consideration.  She  listened,  and 
replied  that  her  husband  would  see  about  it  when  he  ^came  home ; 
he  was  down  on  the  beach,  watching  the  yacht  boat.  Their  son 
David  was  out  with  the  visitors,  and  she  was  anxious  to  have  him 
safe  ashore.  **  Could  she  not  keep  the  watch,  and  give  the  money  ]" 
Hfo — she  would  give  him  a  supper,  but  dared  not  meddle  with  the 
money.  When  the  gentlefolk  and  David  landed,  he  would  be  sure 
to  be  home  directly.  Meanwhile,  Quillett  requested  a  seat  at  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  room. 

The  hostess  allowed  him  to  remain  on  condition  that  he  divested 
himself  of  the  long  sword,  which  terrified  the  younger  children. 
In  the  apprehension  that  his  person,  though  small,  might  be  visible, 
he  also  begged  her  to  place  the  meat-screen  before  him — as  the  only 
way  upstairs  was  through  the  kitchen — and  he  confidently  hoped  to 
effect  his  escape  from  the  house  ere  Sir  Sibald  knew  of  his  arrival. 

That  no  delay  should  impede  the  start,  he  prevailed  oa  the 
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landlady  to  provide  the  promised  refreshment  immediately ;_  pleiufi^ 

ing  extreme  hunger  as  the  cause  for  such  impatience. 

had  he  commenced  the  enjoyment  of  creature  comforts,  than  1< 

shouts  were  heard  at  the  inn  door ;  louder  and  more  exdted 

numbers  increased.     No  words  could  Quillett  understand,  but 

cry  was  intelligible,  expressing  fear,  call  for  helpi  and  manly 

lution. 

Quillett  started  up,  forgetting  all  his  plans  and  precautiom^^^ 
such  strength  has  human  sympathy.     He  stood  amidst  the  flStt^na, 
bled  groups,  with  them  to  witness  one  of  the  mighty  scenes  jj^ 
nature,  which  mock  man's  puny  attempts  to  excite  sublime  emotioo. 
Earth  and  sea  and  darkened  heavens  proclaiming  advent  of  a  stQriB. 

The  day  bad  been  sultry,  and,  towards  its  close,  fitful  gusts  U 
wind  from  different  quarters  drove  the  dense  masses  of  clouds acron 
each  other.  Thrills  of  the  electric  air  sent  forth  a  wa^ng  sound 
through  the  maple  and  birch  trees  which  clothed  the  lower  regkmft 
of  the  hills.  Their  leaves  quivered  and  were  turned  back ;  tbe 
mountain  ash  bowed  down  its  head ;  the  billows  of  ocean  rose  with 
hoarse  voice,  battling  for  mastery  over  the  boisterous  wind.  Ib» 
flashing  lightning  set  the  horizon  in  a  blaze :  nearer,  louder,  rolled 
the  thunder.  For  one  moment  the  setting  sun  burst  like  a  ball  of 
fire  from  out  the  heavy  canopy  of  clouds,  and  then  sank  undtr  tba 
shroud.  All  nature  felt  the  shock ;  the  wild  birds,  with  shrill  cries, 
left  their  haunts  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  approached  the  abodes 
of  men — lowing  cattle  hastened  to  shelter ;  the  goatherds  called  m 
their  flocks. 

One  object  only  was  exposed  to  the  reckless  elements— tW 
little  boat  struggling  in  the  Offing !  It  was  the  peril  of  that  help- 
less boat  which  roused  the  alarm,  and  brought  the  crowd  of  pe(^ 
round  the  inn.  Quillett  understood  not  a  word  they  said,  W 
gestures  sufficiently  explained  the  cause  of  their  excitement. 

Those  who  from  childhood  have  dwelt  near  the  coast,  who* 
earliest  impressions  are  the  sea  under  every  aspect ;  such  penoDi 
cannot  comprehend  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  mind  when  ^ 
beheld,  in  after-life— the  marvellous  expanse  I  Even  when  it  B* 
serene,  when  the  sparkling  waves  dance  along  the  shore,  whispenDg 
the  choral  song  of  praise  to  their  Creator ;  imagine  the  dread,  wheft 
raging  billows,  loosed  from  their  caverns,  lift  high  their  foasuBg 
crests  and  mighty  voice  above  the  whirlwind. 

During  his  life  Quillett  had  never  seen  a  wider  stretch  of  ws^ 
than  the  lakes  in  Trevanion  park.  Awe-struck  and  silent,  he  ooi|* 
templated  the  scene.  It  awakened  feelings  and  thoughts,  osvl 
now,  foreign  to  his  worldly,  calculating  nature.  The  cares  of  bitf** 
ness,  prosperous  schemes  or  failures,  sink  into  iUosiont^-tbe  \f^0^ 
only  is  a  reality — the  evidence  of  Divine  omnipoteDoe*    Tet  it  ^ 
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not  alone  the  lightning's  flash,  the  billows  roar,  that  can  shake- 
men's  hearts,  if  no  inward  fear  assails  them.  What  is  it  blanches 
that  old  man*s  cheek,  and  moistens  the  hard,  grey  eye  ?  it  is  the* 
sight  of  that  poor  boat,  well  nigh  lost  in  the  flood. 

Discemable  from  land  are  five  persons  on  board  ;  but  he  only 
sees  the  woman  he  had  wrongfully  accused — the  fellow-creature 
against  whom  he  had  indulged  bitter  prejudice,  unfounded  opinions, 
and  now  about  to  enter  God's  presence.  Will  she  not  testify 
against  him  ?  Often  and  often  he  had  heard  the  sublime  precept 
''  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged,"  but  it  never  entered  his 
heart  until  this  hour ;  never  influenced  his  life.  Is  it  too  late— *- 
can  he  not  ask  forgiveness  ]  must  Eveline  perish  ?  A  cry  is  heard ;. 
no  answer  from  the  land — no  help,  no  rescue  ! 

That  morning  Sir  Sibald  and  Lady  Trevanion  went  out  to  enjoy 
the  cool  sea  breeze ;  two  sailors  rowed  the  boat.  The  innkeeper 
reluctantly  allowed  his  son — a  lad  of  thiiteen — to  accompany 
them ;  Sir  Sibald  overruling  the  father's  objection,  the  sea  being 
smooth  as  glass.  There  being  no  wind  a  sail  was  hoisted,  and,  for 
several  hours,  they  passed  along  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  coast. 
At  five  o'clock  ithe  tide  turned,  and  ominous  signs  of  foul  weather  in- 
duced them  to  make  all  speed  homeward.  The  sail  pulled  down, 
the  men  took  to  their  oars,  hoping  to  pass  the  **  Guy  Rock  "  before 
the  storm  came  on. 

This  rock  is  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  projecting  far  into  the  sea, 
and  presenting,  in  fine  weather,  an  interesting  feature  of  the  scene. 
Through  the  centre,  an  arch  (either  the  sport  of  nature,  or  worn  by 
time)  disclosed  a  sea  view,  with  shipping  and  tiny  fishing  boats, 
gliding  over  the  waters.  The  rowers  exerted  their  utmost  strength. 
Sir  Sibald,  who  was  an  expert  rower,  ever  and  anon  relieving  the 
toil.  In  vain  their  efforts  !  By  the  time  they  neared  the  spot  the 
sea  had  risen — the  waves  dashed  with  tremendous  fury  round  the 
rocky  lashing  the  sides  as  if  enraged  by  the  resistance. 

It  was  here  the  miserable  party  were  first  seen  by  the  fisher, 
men,  who  had  drawn  up  their  boats,  and  were  standing  round  the^ 
inn.  They  raised  the  alarm,  but  gave  no  assistance.  The  victims 
seemed  resigned  to  their  fate — no  second  cry  called  for  help.  No 
human  strength  or  skill  could  now  avail  unless  a  boat  put  off  from  the 
shore — no  sign  of  such  endeavour.  The  frail  barque,  now  plunged 
in  the  abyss  of  waters,  now  lifted  on  the  foaming  wave,  and  whirled 
round  at  the  mercy  of  the  howling  tempest — there  were  living 
beings,  soon  to  be  swept  into  fathomless  graves !  Eveline — ^by  her 
white  dress  the  most  conspicuous  figure — supported  iu  her  hus- 
band's  arms,  held  poor  David's  hand,  while  he  looked  up  in  her 
face — the  two  rowers  had  sunk  down  in  helpless  despair. 

The  innkeeper  rushed  along  the  beach  beholding  his  child's 
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danger,  calling  to  the  fishermen — ^'^  Launch  your  boat;  let  me  put 
off."  "Very  like!"  they  replied,  one  and  all;  "very  like  we 
should — what  boat  could  live  in  such  a  seal" 

**  My  boat  is  my  bread,"  said  Phil  Jervis,  the  hardiest  of  tlie 
group ;  "  I  am  not  going  to  have  it  dashed  to  pieces.  Your  boy, 
David,  can  swim  like  a  duck ;  why  doesn't  he  jump  in  and  tiy  ftr 
his  life?" 

**  Put  out  a  boat !  I  will  pay  the  cost  of  loss  or  injury ;  put  out 
quickly — I  will  pay  double  cost,"  cried  the  lawyer,  addressing 
half-a-dozen  men  at  once  (none  of  them  understanding  a  word  he 
said ;  the  innkeeper  being  the  only  person  amongst  them  who  knew 
a  word  of  English).  Quill  ett  forgot  he  had  lost  his  money.  He 
offered  more  and  more,  but  the  attempt  would  have  been  a  certam 
loss,  a  sacrifice  of  men's  lives  without  the  very  slightest  chance  of 
reaching  the  boat. 

At  this  awful  moment,  when  human  hope  was  extinct,  when  to 
those  sufferers  every  throb,  counted  on  their  heart,  seemed  the  last, 
it  was  decreed  that  relief  should  come  from  the  extremity  of  danger. 
A  mighty  wave — last  of  three  successive  ones — carried  the  boat 
through  the  arch,  and  hurled  it  down  within  two  ropes'  lengths  of 
the  shore. 

**  Now — now  !"  Off  sprang  two  boats ;  circling  the  spot  the  ex- 
cited crowd  shout  for  joy — '*Saved  !  all  saved!"  bringing  a  moment's 
hope,  ^rhe  boat  dashed  against  a  submarine  ledge  of  granite, 
split — sunk — then  sent  its  fragments  afar  on  every  side :  its  living 
freight — poor  helpless  wretches — lost  to  human  sight.  Darting 
from  side  to  side,  the  rescuer's  boats  endeavoured  to  find  a  trace. 
One  of  the  rowers  is  seen  floating — he  is  dragged  into  the  boat, 
half.dead — the  next  instant  his  mate  and  Sir  Sibald,  struggling  &f 
life,  are  also  brought  to  land.  Their  struggles  over,  they  ate 
carried  insensible  into  the  inn. 

The  sailors  went  not  to  secure  their  boat,  but  hasten  to  assist  in 
carrying  their  helpless  burthens.  Quillett  watches  as  they  pa» 
One,  two,  three  not  yet  dead ;  saved,  at  least,  firom  a  watery  grav* 
—three  rescued,  but  where  is  Eveline !  left,  left  to  perish.  Ha 
had  hoped,  he  had — ^yes — he  had  prayed,  that  the  innocent  mi^* 
be  spared — that  he,  with  all  his  past  injurious  thoughts,  might  be 
able  to  make  reparation,  so  far  as  humbled  feelings  might  be  ex- 
pressed. Too  late;  "No,"  he  cried,  aloud,  ** No,  I  will  try^ 
and  springing  into  the  boat,  his  wiry  old  arms  pulled  on  until  to 
reached  the  spot.  That  moment  the  hands  disappeared — ^tbe  l**^ 
instinct  for  life  had  expired ;  but  not  that  old  man's  hope.  With  » 
strength  with  which  a  last  hope  can  move  mortal  creatures,  QoiU^ 
steadied  the  oar,  and  held  it  across  the  place  where  the  hands  bi^ 
been  raised,  calling,  ''  Here  is  help !  lift  up  your  hands— dix^ 
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dJDg !  for  God's  sake,  bold  tight  I"  She  hears — the  hands  again  are 
visible.  Qoillett  holds  the  oar  lower — nearer.  She  grasps  it,  but 
▼fry  feebly.  Quillett,  fearing  her  hold  will  loosen,  grasps  her 
wrists  with  one  mighty  pull,  that  seems  to  bear  his  heart  fiom  its. 
place, and  draws  her  up  into  the  boat.  Having  let  go  his  hold  on  the 
oar  with  the  left  hand,  it  struck  him  a  violent  blow,  rising  up- 
wards ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  Quillett's  right  arm  was  broken, 
and  Eveline  saved.  Crowds  rushed  to  steady  the  boat  and  bring  it 
to  land.  Shouting  and  cheering,  they  did  not  seem  mindful  of  the 
old  hero's  broken  arm,  but  united  in  one  joyful  cry :  ''  The  beau- 
tiful lady  is  saved  !'* 

CHAPTER  XV. 

It  is  night— we  are  in  that  little  obscure  inn  where  varied  feeU 
lags  are  called  out,  according  to  different  tempers,  by  the  sudden 
catastrophe.  Avarice— devoted  benevolence — forgetfulness  of  self — 
all  were  nigh  the  beds  where  means  for  restoring  animation  were 
unceasingly  going  on. 

All  through  the  night  two  men  were  beside,  the  beds  of  the- 
fishermen  and  Sir  Sibald,  rubbing  their  bodies. 

'*  I  see  no  use  in  sitting  here ;  the  gentleman  is  as  dead  as  a 
herring." 

'*  Oh,  think  of  the  reward.  Bill !"  said  the  landlord,  who  rubbed 
unweariedly  at  the  other  side ;  '*  think  what  mon^  we  shall  get  I 
This  gentleman  is  a  baronnight,  and  a  grand  county  man." 

"  If  Bill  is  tired,  1*11  rub  all  night,  and  never  mind  for  the 
pay,"  said  little  David,  still  faint  from  his  effort  in  swimming. 
"  The  gentleman  was  very  kind  to  me." 

Meanwhile,  the  landlady  with  her  maidens  persevered  in  efforts 
which,  before  many  hours,  proved  successful.  Lady  Trevanion 
breathed  a  faint  sigh.  The  pale  lips  murmured  the  name  of  hus- 
band— a  moaning  effort  to  breathe  more  finely;  then  those  lovely  eyes 
opened  to  the  world,  on  which  they  had  well-nigh  for  ever  closed. 
A  hushed  whisper,  yet  audible  by  its  intense  gladness,  broke  from 
all  who  had  watched  so  many  hours  in  doubt  and  fear.  All  around 
that  bed,  and  many  echoes  beyond  the  chamber,  joined  in  th& 
joyful  words — **  The  lady  is  saved." 

Not  till  that  moment — ^not  until  assured  again  and  again  that 
Eveline  was  completely  revived,  would  Quillett  submit  his  broken 
arm  to  surgical  examination  (Sir.  Wavel,  the  general  practitioner 
£pom  D — — y,  having  arrived  at  the  first  rumour  of  the  accident). 

The  arm-bone  was  fractured  from  the  elbow  high  up  to  the 
shoulder,  and  as  the  hard  sinews  rose  in  sight,  there  appeared  scant 
flesh  to  cover  them ;  they  quivered  under  the  agony.     Wavel  fixed 
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liis  eyes  on  the  lawyer's  face  as  if  to  inquire  his  age,  and  thift 
looked  grave. 

*'  Bad  case,  eh  T'  said  Quillett ;  ' '  must  lose  my  arm  T  Off  wift 
it  I  none  of  your  chloroform — I'll  bear  the  pain**' 

''  We  hope  for  a  better  result/'  replied  Wavel ;  ''  but  we  insiii 
on  quiet." 

"Go  to  bed?" 

"Decidedly!" 

The  arm  was  set,  a  nurse  engaged,  and,  as  Wavel  expresMd  it^ 
the  patient  comfortable." 

Sir  Sibald,  in  a  few  more  hours,  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leam  his  old  friend's  condition,  and,  sending  for  a  99Cfmd  opinion^ 
the  celebrated  Sir  Qeoffirey  Probait  arrived  express  from  London. 

An  atdiable  partiality  for  t^ond  opinions  is  universal. 

These  eminent  leaders  act  liberally  to  the  rank  and  file.  They 
never  object,  when  called  into  consultation  with  general  prae* 
titioners,  to  any  remedies,  quantity  or  quality,  provided  they  are 
not  injurious.  This  very  considerate  system  permits  all  harmlev 
items  in  the  apothecary's  bill.  Black  draught — ^pink  draughtF— 
i^hite  mixture — arrowroot  pills — ^parsnip  powders ;  all  these  may 
be  *'  exhibited,"  second  opinion  deciding  they  are  required. 

Sir  Geoffrey  having  very  carefully  examined  the  setting  of  the 
fractured  limb,  and  pronounced  it  in  the  proper  state,  went  to  Sir 
■Sibald's  room,  received  from  him  the  number  of  sovereigns  amount- 
ing to  ''second  opinion's"  fee  from  London,  and  returned  to 
Grosvenor  Street. 

Meanwhile,  another  traveller  entered  the  ''Bock  Hotel." 
Charles  Mansfield,  having  ascertained  that  the  lawyer  had  really 
started  on  his  Quixotic  journey,  determined  to  follow,  and  prevent  a 
scene.  Charles  very  naturally  expected  to  find  the  old  man  very 
much  ashamed,  and  very  ready  to  return  to  his  desk. 

The  shock  to  his  feelings  was  proportionally  great  when  he 
found  Quillett's  condition  consequent  on  saving  his  sister's  lifift-* 
that  sister  still  hovering  twixt  life  and  death.  Certainly  tin 
honeymoon,  after  eight  years'  marriage,  was  sadly  interrupted. 

Strange  the  varied  links  of  that  chain  held  in  God's  hand  thlt 
•circumstances  so  unlikely,  so  unforeseen,  should  arise  and  consUtuli 
the  chief  events  of  our  lives — yet  so  it  is  !  Blind  mortals  canooi 
Ireak  that  chain ;  they  cannot  unclasp  the  links. 

For  several  weeks  longer  the  Trevanions  remained  at  the 
''  Rock  iDu,"  resolved  not  to  leave  it  until  Quillett  had  sufficient^ 
recovered  to  bear  the  journey  home.  During  his  progressive  amend* 
ment,  Wave]  came  over  thrice  a  week,  bringing  his  patient  a  re* 
plenishing  supply  of  medicines,  pronouncing  their  efficacy  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.     At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the 
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ptfttient*8  bodiljr  health  was  entirely  restored — the  arm  in  a  satis. 

^Botory  state  to  permit  his  return  home,  as  he  anxiously  desired* 

'W&Tel  sent  in  his  bill — the  long,  long  list  of  items  neatly  set  down. 

Every  tonic  mixture,   every  powder,   every  box  of  pills,  every 

^^  vi.8it."     Such  skill  and   attention   excited   gratitude.     Quillett 

<1^1>ermined  to  prove  this  by  inviting  Wavel  to  dinner,  and  giving 

tiiTTi  a  cheque  for  the  money.     It  seemed  unsocial  the  lawyer  did 

Kxot;  ask  Sir  Sibald  on  this  occasion ;  he  sought  for  confidential  con* 

^vernation  with  his  medical  adviser. 

*'  I  suppose,"  he  said,  as  an  opening  to  the  subject,  ^'  I  suppose 
I  Iiave  been  very  dangerously  ill  V* 
**  Undoubtedly." 

'*  And  must  have  died  but  for  the  medicine  you  gavel" 
*' Unquestionably,  you  must.     Your  general  state  of  health 
completely  out  of  order ;  the  constitution  wanted  thorough  re<- 
;  luckily  it  could  stand  the  powerful  remedies  we  were  forced 
^ve.    You  are  now,  and  will  be  during  life,  in  better  health 
for  years." 
**  Exactly!   well,  then,  Mr.   "Wavel,  besides  this   cheque"— 
QuiUett  handed  over  the  paper — "  and  in  addition  to  your  bill,  I 
"^^ish  to  offer  you  a  present — something  useful." 
•*  You  are  very  kind  !" 
**  No,  no ;  only  my  duty  !" 

He  rang  the  bell.     "  Waiter,  go  up  to  my  room.     In  the  cup- 

^^K>ard  next  the  drawers  you  wHl  find  a  basket,  tied  o^er  with  brown 

P^per.     Don't  shake  it ;  bring  it  down  carefully,  and  put  it  into 

^4r.  Wavel's  gig — And,  now,  my  dear  sir,"  turning  to  the  prac- 

titioner,  '*  in  that  basket  are  all  the  physic  bottles,  pill-boxes,  and 

powders  you  have  sent  me ;  I  have  never  opened  one.     They  have 

^ever  been  touched  since  the  first,  when  I  dismissed  the  nurse. 

^ou  have  only  to  change  the  labels,  and  they  will  do  for  some 

other  patients.    I  packed  them  in  carefully  every  day  you  sent 

thexn — it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  them." 

Wavel  felt  ruffled,  but  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  when 
^^  placed  the  cheque  therein,  determined  to  digest  the  effrontery 
^^'Hb  tfie  rest  of  his  dinner,  and  take  an  extra  glass  of  wine  to  help 
^^  down. 

The  appointed  day  at  length  lurrived.  The  party  have  left  the 
!* ^ck  Hotel "  to  its  usual  silence;  the  poet  has  worked  up  the 
^eidents  in  an  article  for  the  Sensational  Magazine.  Trevanion 
"^^U  has  received  the  happy  pair — Charles  Mansfield  and  Lady 
-^anny  have  left  for  St.  Leonards— Quillett  is  at  his  desk  again, 
^^ctifying  the  manifold  errors  of  his  clerks;  his  late  chivalrous 
^v^nture  seems  banished  from  his  mind  by  the  practical  duties  of 
daily  life.    Not  so  by  the  villager  of  Uandnapdnon.     Little  David, 
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as  he  is  called,  tells  the  story  to  every  tourist,  and  points  out  t^bfi 
spot  where  Quillett  saw  the  uplifted  hands.  In  time  the  tale  i^  iJ 
become  traditionary,  and,  like  other  traditions^  mixed  up 
probably  with  fabulous  variations. 

We  cast  our  thoughts  on  to  future  generations.  "We  see 
Welsh  fisherman  gather  his  children  round  his  knees  on  a  stor*^^ 
night,  and  while  the  mother  stirs  up  a  blazing  fire,  he  relates  t^^^ 
wonderful  story  of  the  furious  waves  that  dashed  the  boat  thro^^^^^j 

the  grey  rock,  and  split  it  on  the  beach — of  the  drowning  crew ^/ 

the  little  old  man  supposed  to  have  been  a  spirit — who  went    xxni 
on  the  top  of  a  wave — dropped  down  at  the  very  spot — called  oat 
three  times,  whirled  the  pair  of  oars  over  his  head,  and  saved  ^ 
beautiful  lady. 

CHATTER  XVI. 

The  autumn  has  passed,  Christmas  has  passed ;  we  aie  in 
another  year.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  po- 
vincial  society  need  not  be  told  the  charming  excitement  surrouiMi- 
ing  the  circles  of  many  miles  round  Trevanion  Hall,  when  EvdiiM 
took  her  position  here  as  the  baronet's  wife.  The  consciousness  of 
being  a  mark  for  the  curiosity  of  every  man  and  woman,  near  aod 
isx  off,  greatly  disturbed  her  bashful  nature.  True,  her  late  tocu 
dent  might  warrant  the  excuse  for  receiving  morning  visits,  bat  a 
time  must  arrive  when  these  visits  should  be  returned.  Eveline 
confessed  her  dread  of  the  ordeal,  and  Lady  Fanny,  always  prooqpt 
to  succour,  suggested  that  the  return  cards  might  be  accompanied 
by  invitation  to  a  ball ;  the  entertainment  to  be  on  a  wide  scale,  to 
please  everybody  (a  moral  impossibility).  Charles,  she  added,  wis 
charmed  by  the  idea,  and  would  come  from  St.  Leonards  for  the 
occasion  ;  that  she  would  take  all  trouble  off  Eveline's  hands,  hflf 
sister  having  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  receive  the  homage  of  the 
guests.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  a  certain  day  selected  in  the 
second  week  of  January — moon  at  full. 

January  is  the  glorification  of  county  balls — public  and  privets 
—county  belles  prepare  their  fascinations ;  houses  are  adorned  wiA 
eligible  young  men  escaped  from  Christinas  family  dinners — uncte 
and  aunts  and  fat  turkeys,  in  the  interval  before  the  meeting  ^^ 
Parliament,  where  they  are  to  be  battered  about  and  trained  fcr 
legislation.  These  desirables  alight  in  various  quarters  to  flirt  and 
enjoy  themselves,  raise  hopes,  join  the  hunt,  and  act  charades ;  and 
are  led  in  triumph  to  the  balls. 

If  by  chance  a  detrimental  gains  access  to  any  of  these  houses-* 
some  youth  of  high  fashion  and  low  purse — he  is  marked  "  to  b® 
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afoided/*    Mothers  caution  their  daughters  against  ftuch  iinnlnM 
partners,  admonishing  thus  :— 

'^  My  darlings  never  let  me  see  70a  flirt 
With  such  destructiye  creatures, 
No  fortune  but  their  white  kid  gloves 
Their  debts  and  their  regimentals." 

The  neighbourhood  round  Salopford  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
tbia  year  in  the  January  collection  of  young  men.  MoreoTer,  in  the 
IfOgth  and  breadth  of  this  happy  neighbourhood,  one  solitary  in. 
slMoe  i^peared  of  questionable  propriety,  to  receive  an  invitation 
tp  the  l^vanion  ball — it  was  this  : — 

Zoreb— Sir  Mark's  hopeful  son — formerly  known  to  the  reader,, 
had  lately  married  his  cook.  She  was  forty  years  old  and  very  ugly. 
When  Zoreb  was  asked  by  a  friend  his  reason  for  so  extraordinary 
a  choice ;  he  replied  it  was  the  surest  way  to  vex  his  father,  who- 
had  refused  to  pay  his  gambUng  debts  on  the  turf,  amounting  to 
t^  thousand  pounds  .  The  wife  had  gained  supreme  control  over 
l|8r  reckless  spouse,  and  as  strict  discipline  prevented  any  mis. 
behaviour  after  his  marriage,  some  people  were  of  opinion  she  ought 
tp  be  encouraged,  rather  than  snubbed.  Sir  Sibald  holding  this 
belief^  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  included  in  the  wide  gather. 

ing. 

And  now  only  a  week  before  the  ball — as  a  stroke  of  electricity 
is  said  to  vivify  the  nervous  system,  so  did  the  Trevanion  festid 
ppoqpect  bring  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  female  hearts  and  female 
tongues;  from  high-born  dames,  from  mothers  and  daughters  of. 
HBaU  squires ;  from  every  voice  at  every  visit,  nothing  but  this 
subject, — to  see  Lady  Trevanion,  the  heroine  of  so  romantic  an 
incident — actually  be  introduced,  and  have  a  good  look  at  her— 
judge  of  her  attractions— find  them  wanting,  (not  the  least  of  all 
pleasures). 

Charles  and  Lady  Fanny  arrived  from  St.  Leonards  three  days 
before  the  ball.  Her  ladyship's  acknowledged  taste  caused  the 
ieoorative  department  to  be  placed  into  her  hands.  Her  creative 
Eanoy  brought  out  all  the  capabilities  of  the  ancient  mansion, 
ffnitung  magnificence  with  brilliant  light.  Wealth  without  good 
taste  spoils  whatever  it  touches ;  united,  who  can  limit  the  result  ? 

The  day  after  the  Mansfields'  arrival,  Eveline  received  a  note 
from  Lady  Flutterwell — a  gay,  rich  widow  (fond  of  spending  money 
on  the  Continent),  requesting  permission  to  introduce  a  very  par- 
ticular friend,  the  Countess  Vanderhaussen,  who  had  come  to 
£ngland,  and  was  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Flutterwell  Lodge. 

A  polite  answer  acceeded  to  the  request. 

At  eleven  o'clock  next  evening  the  ball  was  at  its  fullest  and 

I  I 
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gliyest;  the  brilliant  lights  rivalled  by  the  brilliant  dresses—^ba 
more  Inrilliant  beauties  smiling  with  conscious  pride  at  the  e£Eact  efl 
their  charms,  as  a  contrast  to  the  blaze  thrown  on  the  assembly^ 
One  of  the  ante-rooms  had  been  converted  into  a  grotto— a  fictitioau 
moon  shed  pale  quivering  rays  over  tall  shrubs  and  plants,  while  ^ 
fountain  played  over  them,  extracting  the  fragrant  odours.  It  wi^ 
4k  scene  for  impassioned  lovers  to  breathe  their  vows,  and  tand^ 
maidens  to  hide  their  blushes. 

Lady  Trevanion  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room,  and  x^ 
"Ceived  her  guests ;  Fazmy  was  in  her  vocation,  introducing  partner^ 
Ciharles  whirling  every  woman  who  stood  still — every  woman  w! 
hand  he  could  catch,  laughing,  chatting,  the  life  and  soul  of 
party.  Sir  Sibald,  not  quite  in  his  element,  walked  through  %j 
rooms,  trying  to  be  agreeable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Lady  Flutterwell  and  Kx^ 
friend  arrived.    The  countess  was  presented  to  Eveline ;  and,  tbi 
ceremony  concluded,  she  was  pushed  forward  as  prominently  at 
possible.     Her  dress  was  magnificent — a  ruby-coloured  velvet  robe^ 
•clasped  by  a  jewelled  girdle — raven  locks  curiously  braided,  and 
surmounted  by  a  diamond  coronet ;  her  arms  bare  to  the  shouldeif 
—the  bosom  exposed ;  and  there  wanted  those  soft  charms  whieh 
are  thought,  to  warrant  the  gratis  exhibition.     The  Countess  muft 
have  left  her  youth  £ur  behind,  and  skilful  repairs  produced,  ai 
•cosmetics  never  fail  to  do,  a  hardness  of  expression,  anything  but 
•agreeable. 

Lady  Flutterwell  had  been  immediately  led  into  the  eirde  of 
waltzers.    The  G>unte8S  gazed  intently  on  them  as  they  passed* 

^'  That  gentleman  waltzes  too  well  for  an  Englishman,"  sheie* 
marked  to  Fanny,  pointing  to  Charles. 

^'  He  is  considered  a  good  dancer,"  replied  his  wife. 

''  A  charming  partner !" 

"Will  you  try  him?"  Fanny  answered,  rather  amused.  "I 
will  introduce  him  for  the  honour." 

The  Countess  bowed,  and,  without  further  palrlance^  Mf 
Fanny  took  her  husband's  arm  (he  had  just  released  a  partner froB 
the  giddy  maze),  and  led  him  up  to  *'  the  Countess  YanderhauMB.'' 

Now  it  may  appear  singular,  yet,  reader,  it  is  true,  during  ^ 
their  married  life  this  was  the  first  time  that  Fanny  had  ever  dif« 
pleased  her  husband.  He  was  displeased — ^he  showed  it.  Wi«  i* 
possible  for  Charles  Mansfield  to  look  cross  \  he  did — ^he  felt  annoyed ; 
greatly  annoyed. 

We  know  there  is  "  Love  at  first  sight,"  why  not  aversion^ 
something  that  makes  you  hate  a  person  with  an  intense  power-^ 
disgust  at  proximity  ?  As  her  dark  flashing  eyes  met  his,  Chsil* 
«ould  not  rid  his  brain  of  the  impression  that  a  similar  dislike  ta^ 
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3een  produced  years  ago  by  some  person ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  mind 
md  excitement  of  the  dance,  he  could  not  recall  the  circumstances 
x>xmected  with  this  feeling.  Nor  had  he  time.  The  Countess 
>laoed  one  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  he  takes  the  other.  Off  they 
(tart — they  fly— they  are  the  attraction  of  the  whole  assembly* 
3iher  danoers  draw  back  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  floor. 
rhey  are,  indeed,  a  well-matched  couple. 

How  gracefully  the  Countess  manages  her  flowing  robe,  and 
displays  a  dainty  ankle.  In  her  right  hand,  clasping  his — ^for  her 
partner's  touch  on  hers  is  very  light — the  lady  still  retains  a 
curiously-shaped  fan.  The  music  quickens— one  more  turn- 
Charles  forgets  his  dislike.  So  light,  so  correct  the  step.  A  murmur 
of  admiration  applauds  the  dancers ;  they  fly  round  again.  They 
are  just  at  the  turn  of  the  room  when  a  cry,  a  heavy  fiGtU,  a  stream 
of  blood — the  Countess  has  stabbed  Charles  Mansfield — the  dagger 
£ftn  has  forced  his  breast ;  while  in  wild,  revengeful  accents  she  exl 
claims,  as  he  lies  bleeding  at  her  feet : — '^  Die  recreant,  the  only 
man  I  ever  loved — who  scorned  my  love.  Bemember  St.  Qatte ! 
remember  the  convent  at  Ghent !    I  have  found  you  at  last." 

These  words  were  uttered  as  she  was  seized  and  dragged  across 
the  room.  They  mingled  with  Fanny's  shriek,  as  the  wife  threw 
herself  over  the  prostrate  victim. 

Eveline  rushed  forward  with  echoing  shriek,  and  all  the  ladies 
in  the  rooms  repeated  the  shrieks  as  a  common  duty.  Lady 
Flutter  well  went  into  high  hysterics,  imploring  Sir  Sibald  to  pro- 
tect her  friend,  subject  at  times  to  delusions. 

Meanwhile,  two  medical  men  amongst  the  guests,  rendered 
prompt  assistance,  and  found  the  wound  not  dangerous.  Happily 
a  locket  Charles  wore  under  the  waistcoat,  containing  his  children's 
hair,  had  broken  the  point  of  the  dagger.  Thus  the  little  innocents 
saved  their  father's  life  ;  but  the  force  with  which  the  blow  was 
aimed  caused  the  weapon  to  rebound  from  the  obstruction,  inflict- 
ing  the  wound  on  a  higher  part  of  the  chest,  from  whence  the  blood 
flowed  freely.  In  this  condition  Charles  was  carried  to  his 
chaihber,  amid  clamour,  terror,  and  confusion  of  tongues, — pretty 
little  screams  from  pretty  girls,  clinging  closer  to  their  partners,  as 
they  cried  "  Take  her  away  !  hold  her  tight !"  Then  the  hysterical 
appeal  of  Lady  Flutterwell  on  behalf  of  her  friend  ;  but  Sir  Sibald 
insisted  that  no  plea  could  be  urged  for  insanity,  except  unbridled 
passion ;  that  his  brother-in.law  had  told  him  the  whole  stury,  itoxa 
the  meeting  in  Calais — the  offer  to  leave  husband  and  children  and 
elope  with  Charles — the  woman's  vindictive  threats  when  her  aduU 
terous  plan  was  repulsed,  and  her  crafty  attempt  to  compass  his 
ruin  at  Ghent.  As  Charles  could  give  this  evidence,  SibflJd,  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  and  authority  of  two  county  magistrates  pre- 
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sent,  had  the  Countess  conveyed  to  the  polloe-station  in  Salopfindy, 
to  await  the  legal  denouement  of  this  extraordinary  affair. 

As  the  carriages  were  not  ordered  till  two  o'clock,  and  it  was 
DOW  only  half-past  twelve,  the  guests  were  requested  to  adjourn  to 
the  supper. room  and  remain  there  and  in  the  adjacent  apartments, 
excusing  the  abs;ence  of  their  distressed  entertainers,  or  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  dance.  It  was  also  arranged  that  poor  Lady 
Flutterwell  should  be  immediately  sent  home  properly  attended,  a» 
her  fijehngs  would,  of  course,  prevent  her  from  joining  the  party. 
A  carriage  was  ordered,  but  when  it  drove  to  the  door  her  ladyship 
had  revived  from  the  fits,  and  was  seated  at  the  supper-table  en- 
joying,  with  the  other  guests,  the  delicacies  and  substantial  so 
hospitably  provided.  One  special  comfort,  the  gentlemen  could 
enjoy  their  coxcomb  pies  and  champagne,  without  having  attention 
diverted  by  the  etfort  to  supply  agreeable  conversation  for  the 
ladies.  The  event  of  the  evening  was  sufficient  topic,  but  as  each 
lady — more  than  sixty  in  the  room — endeavoured  to  gain  the  first 
hearing ;  the  buzz  of  united  whispers,  resembling  swarming  bees, 
was  rather  bewildering. 

Mrs.  General  Touchet  was  quite  sure  the  poor  woman  must 
have  met  with  great  provocation,  though,  of  course,  Lady  Fanny  as 
a  good  wife,  was  bound  to  believe  her  husband's  version  of  the 
story.  Lady  Firgrove,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  any  mercy 
shown  to  the  wicked  creature  would  make  young  men  afraid  of 
being  handsome  ;  and  such  a  dreadful  result  was  shocking  to  com. 
template ! 

Charles's  wound  could  not  have  been  dangerous,  as  both  the 
Esculapians  joined  the  company  ere  the  viands  were  utterly  de* 
molished.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  guests  that 
the  patient  only  needed  quiet  and  repose.  Lady  Trevanion  was 
too  agitated  to  join  the  company.  Sir  Sibald  met  them  as  they 
severally  left  the  mansion  ;  he  expressed  the  deepest  regret  for  the 
interruption  of  their  pleasure,  trusting  they  would  soon  renew  their 
▼isit.  Another  ball  took  place ;  but  (we  just  venture  the  truth) 
the  guests  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  compared  with  the 
former,  it  went  off  very  flat. 

The  Countess,  when  brought  before  the  magistrate  was  re. 
manded  until  Charles  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  evidence. 
The  instant  she  saw  him  a  burst  of  frantic  rage,  which,  together  with 
proof  that  her  advances  had  been  repelled,  caused  tlie  case  to  be 
dealt  with  as  one  of  decided  insanity.  Thus  the  very  atrocity  of 
her  crime  was  admitted  as  its  excuse— a  line  of  argument  vastly 
specious,  but  contrary  to  morality,  classing  unbridled  passions  in 
the  same  catagory  as  the  greatest  of  human  ills. 

As  Lady  Flutterwell  was  not  prepared  to  support  her  dear 
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^ieod  in  a  private  asylum,  the  Countess  was  banded  over  to  the 
Oounty  Lunatic  Asylum,  where— her  violence  subdued,  the  vindic* 
tive  passions  thrown  back  upon  the  mind,  and  there  pent-up — ^bound 
<iown  power  corroded  life's  springs,  and  the  delinquent's  wretched 
existence  soon  closed. 

Lady  Flutter^ell  must  not  be  too  severely  blamed  for  heartless 
-desertion  of  the  woman  she  styled  her  friend^  but  of  whom,  in 
truth,  she  knew  nothing — except  that  she  flattered  her  vanity  and 
4imused  her  frivolous  disposition.  The  acquaintance  was  made  at 
JBaden-Baden,  where  the  crafty  soudUtant  ^'  Cou&tess"  ingratiated 
herself  completely,  and  obtained  the  invitation  to  England.  The 
Trevanion  ball  crowned  her  hope  of  vengeance,  so  mercifully 
frustrated. 

This  extraordinary  affair  was  the  last  mischance  that  ruffled  the 

tranquillity  of  Trevanion  Hall.     Henceforth  the  sun  rose  and  set 

-on  it  in  peaC/O  ;  seasons  rolled  on,  bringing  no  change  save  additions 

to  Sir  Sibald's  quiver, — eight  years'  delayed  bliss,  compensated  by 

after  fulness.    Under  the  gentle  influence  of  his  loving  and  beloved 

wife,  the  Baronet's  character  greatly  improved.     The  latent  good 

qualities  of  his  mind,  no  longer  smothered  by  the  growth  of  selfish 

fastidious  feelings,  Sibald  learned,  ere  too  late,  man's  important 

lesson — that  the  nearest  road  to  happiness  lies  in  thinking  himself 

iiappy,  and  trying  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others.     Tolerant  of 

their  faults,  always  watchful  to  check  his  own,  he  was  content  to 

take  the  world  as  it  is,  for  better  or  worse,  however  he  might  try 

to  mend  it. 

Charles  Mansfield  and  his  dear  little  wife  as  they  advanced  in 

life,  were  blessed  with  their  wonted  bright,  joyous  tempers.     They 

.and  their  children  passed  a  large  portion  of  the  year  at  Trevanion 

Hall,  and,  when  in  London,  the  families  were  constantly  together. 

Colonel  Mansfield  is  dead.  ''  The  dowager,"  no  longer  courted 
by  fashionable  society,  reconciles  herself  to  the  comforts  of  Sir 
Sibald's  establishment,  and  spends  every  Christmas  at  the  Hall. 
Last  year  she  stood  godmother  to  a  little  Eveline,  and  though  she 
presented  no  christening  cup,  she  has  in  store  for  the  young  lady  a 
vast  amount  of  worldly  advice. 

Our  old  friend,  Quillett,  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm ;  but  after 
the  first  year  Sir  Sibald  persuaded  him  to  give  up  business,  and 
reside  entirely  at  the  Hall.  Aware  that  the  old  man  can  never  be 
happy  in  idle  life,  the  Baronet  takes  pains  to  convince  him  of  his 
^eat  usefulness  in  managing  the  estate.  Shrewd  as  ever,  Quillett 
^oes  round  detecting  abuses  or  shortcomings — examining  tenant 
farmer's  management  of  the  ground,  calculating  the  value  of 
leases ;  and  when  he  places  these  matters  before  Sir  Sibald,  QuiDei 
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shakes  his  head,  if  the  lord  of  the  land  be  not  sufficiently  alive  to* 
.the  state  of  affairs. 

The  children  of   both  families   (never  having  known  such 

revered  relatives)  call  him  '^grandpapa.'*     He  delights  in  leading 

their  ponies,  whilst  he  recounts  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  bis^ 

own  faithful  ''Madge,"  aud  expresses  his  belief  that  quadrupeds 

of  these  days  are,  compared  with  her,  a  degenerate  race.     There  is 

no  change  about  him,  except  that  Lady  Trevanion  has  induced 

him   to  discard  his  wig,  which  was  usually  a^vTy ;  and  now  his 

silvery  hair  gives  a  more  dignified  character  to  his  appearance. 

Still   quaint  and  amusing,    health   unbroken,  mind   unswcrved. 

Quillet  carries  his  years,  not  as  a  burden,  but  a  crown.      Time 

passes  him  by  without  marking  them  on  the  dial.     It  is  probable 

that  intense  zeal  for  the  Trevanion  property,  somewhat  exaggerates 

agricultural  false  reckonings,  for,  under  the  liberal  encouragement 

of  Sir  Sibald,  we  must  hope  there  is  no  wilful  dishonesty.     When 

the  Baronet  shook  off  the  hand  of  indolence,  and  determined  to 

turn  his  mind  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  when  he  first  felt  their 

vast  importance,  he  soon  became  a  man  of  business.     Pleasure  is 

the  faithful  handmaid  always  waiting  on  useful  exertion ;  pointiog 

out  untrod  paths,  and  helping  every  work  that  tends  to  promote  the 

welfare  and  happiness  of  dependents.     Then  our  hearts  glow  with 

satisfaction  at  the  sucess  of  our  efforts  ;  we  look  around  on  smiling 

countenances ;   cheerful  voices  greet  us  on  every  side,  from  the- 

cottager's  door ;  the  thriving  feurmer's  fields  alike,  comes  in  grateful 

blessing.     Thus  it  is  through  the  rich  estates  of  Trevanion ;  and 

when  Sir  Sibald  and  Eveline  sit  in  that  noble  mansion,  their  own 

happy  home,  surrounded  by  the  children  of  their  love,  sometimes 

recalling  to  memory  the  fantastic  errors  or  grievances  of  earlier 

days,  their  souls  rise  up  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 

whose  providence  led  and  guarded  them  on  to  a  rational  and  happy 

life. 

Should  these  pages  ever  meet  their  eyes.  Sir  Sibald  and  Lady 
Trevanion  will  recognise  a  true  history  ;  perceiving  that  the  author 
has,  in  very  few  instances,  departed  from  facts,  adding  one  more 
instance  to  the  old  saying,  Truth  is  stronger  than  Fiction. 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  TPOCEAS. 

(See  Maundevile'd  Travels  :  cap.  iv.) 

C!oiLED  in  the  cave,  concentred  in  her  woe. 
She  watcheth  night  and  day  with  weary  eyes 
The  distant  isles,  the  ships  that  come  and  go, 
The  sea's  monotonous  change  of  ebb  and  flow, 
Striving  to  stifle  down  half-human  sighs. 

A  woman's  soul  shut  in  that  dragon's  hide 
Of  scaly  horror !  woman's  loving  breath 
Quenched  in  the  sulphurous  flames  that  still  divide 
Those  monstrous  jaws,  whose  hideous  gapings  wide 
Promise  no  kisses,  threaten  only  death  I 

Dim  is  her  woe,  half-dreamful,  for,  long  time 
Steeped  in  that  foul  enchantment,  all  her  sense 
Is  dulled  and  stifled ;  from  the  serpent-slime 
Her  human  instincts  vainly  strive  to  climb ; 
A  nightmare  knowing  its  own  impotence. 

But  still  she  blindly  feels  the  fated  hour 
Shall  come  at  last ;  the  fated  knight  shall  sail 
O'er  that  pale  sea^  whatever  tempest  lower. 
And  scorn  the  perilous  rocks,  and  shall  not  cower 
Before  her  dreadful  self ;  he  shall  not  fail. 

For  this  the  counter. spell.     In  days  of  old. 
Some  spiteful  goddess  witched  her  to  this  shape 
Unclean  and  vile,  then  scofiing  bade  her  hold 
The  same,  until  a  knight  should  be  so  bold 
To  kiss  her  lips ;  and  this  her  sole  escape. 

And  knights  have  come,  yea  many,  and  essayed 
This  dread  adventure ;  but  their  hearts  have  failed 
Before  that  fiery  breath  and  hideous  shade 
Of  sulphur-fumes,  and  so  their  promised  aid 
Hath  died  away  and  all  their  courage  paled. 

And  she — not  she — the  dragon  fierce  and  wild 
Hath  slain  them,  hurled  them  on  the  rocks  below^ 
In  bestial  rage  at  being  thus  beguiled. 
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Bleadied  bones  of  men  and  Bteeds  lie  thick  up-piled 
On  that  weird  coast,  the  monuments  of  woe. 

But  she,  the  inner  woman,  ever  wails 
Such  slaughters,  and  from  saddest  human  eyes 
Drsps  bitter  tears,  when  this  brute-hate  prevails, 
The  tenderest  tears  of  pity.    What  avails  ? 
Can  the  doomed  lo  rid  her  of  the  brize  ? 

And  on  a  time  one  came,  scarce  more  than  boy, 
With  dauntless  heart  and  eyes  of  steadfiEtst  light, 
And  proffered  kindly  kisses.     Oh,  the  joy  I 
Alas,  that  those  hot  belchings  should  destroy 
The  best  and  bravest !     He  was  not  a  knight. 

That  was  the  very  worst.     Her  sorrow,  then, 
Strong  agony,  had  almost  burst  the  spell. 
And  freed  the  woman-soul  from  that  foul  den 
Of  crusting  beastdom.     But  the  strength  of  men 
Must  fail  in  battle  with  the  strength  of  hell. 

And  still  she  lies  concentred  in  her  woe, 

Awaiting  the  deliverer  night  and  day ; 

And  he  will  come  and  kiss  her,  she  doth  know 

And  she,  again  a  woman,  will  bestow 

The  lands  on  him.     Then  she  will  pass  away. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 
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A  RIDE  IN  MOROCCO. 

BY  WALTER  PBPT8. 

Kt  was  half-past  three  a.m.  on  a  clear  starlight  November  moming 
that  I,  with  two  companions,  rode  off  from  the  Club  House  Hotel 
3^t  Tangiers,  bound  on  muleback  for  Tetuan,  a  distance  of  forty- 
sight  miles  at  the  least.  Our  cavalcade  consisted  altogether  of  five ; 
bhe  other  two  being  '*  Moses,"  a  very  sharp  Jew  guide,  and  our 
escort,  a  most  picturesque  Moorish  soldier,  with  a  long  gun  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  his  body  and  head  totally  enveloped  in  a  white 
ciooded  bemous ;  his  foot  resting  in  the  slipper  stirrup-irons  and 
covered  by  long  yellow  boots ;  his  long-pointed  spurs  appearing 
&o  job  into  the  horse  at  every  step.  Luckily  his  Arab  steed  was 
well  accustomed  to  the  sensation  and  took  it  quite  composedly. 

At  the  '*  Bab  el  Marsa,"  or  gate  opening  on  to  the  shore,  I 
Tras  a  little  way  behind,  and  my  mule  showed  its  natural  obstinacy 
lo  pertinaciously  in  refusing  to  pass  a  causeway  that  I  stuck  fast. 
Phe  rest  of  the  party  went  on  a  considerable  distance  without  find- 
xig  out  my  absence.  When  they  did,  Moses  and  the  escort  came 
>ack,  and  we  three  set  hard  to  work  at  the  obstinate  mule,  but  go- 
^ead  he  would  not ;  so  we  had  to  follow  a  circuitous  route  to  join  the 
others.  This  occasioned  a  considerable  delay,  but  it  was  taken  very 
3pK>d  humouredly  by  all.  We  rode  on  for  two  hours  more  by  star- 
light, most  of  the  way  over  a  swampy  flat,  which  in  the  summer 
Clad  grown  a  maize  crop.  About  daybreak  we  were  mounting  up 
St  stony  path  towards  grassed  high  land  :  our  escort  rode  ahead  to 
point  the  track,  and  very  romantic  did  he  look  with  his  long  bemous 
iji  the  faint  light.  At  sunriee  he  halted,  made  a  sign  for  us  to  go 
on,  and  then  getting  off  his  horse^  knelt  towards  the  east  with  his 
Sorehead  on  the  ground  for  several  minutes.  Religion  with  him  was 
no  easy  matter^  it  was  then  *'  Rhamadan  "  or  the  Mahomedan  lent, 
during  which  season  the  faithful  are  not  allowed  to  touch  meat  or 
drink  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  He  was  riding  with  us,  and  under  our 
close  observation  for  thirteen  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
I  know  that  nothing  passed  his  lips.  Rhamadan  is  a  moveable 
ordeal,  and  in  turn  occurs  in  summer,  when  the  sufferings  must  be 
learfol.  I  have  heard  upon  good  authority,  that  annually  this 
fasting  kills  many  of  the  weaker,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  unnatural  gorging  and  general  dissipation  which  immediately 
follows  the  sunset  gun.    Smoking  also  is  forbidden  during  the  fiist 
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hours,  and  you  see  the  meD  holding  their  pipe  all  ready  for  lighting 
when  the  joyful  boom  of  the  gun  is  heard.  Our  way  lay  through 
undulating  ground  for  some  hours,  very  little  cultivation  was  to  be 
seen,  onlyin  patches  round  the  very  few  circular. thatched  huts  which 
we  passed,  although  the  soil  appeared  fine  enough  to  grow  any  seed 
crops,  and  the  land  lay  in  gentle  slopes,  as  if  made  to  please  a 
farmer's  eye.  Morocco  is  designedly  kept  back  by  the  Sultan, 
acting,  no  doubt,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests.  Though  only  iowt 
hours*  steam  from  Gibraltar,  the  country  is  completely  savage ;  thero 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  road~merely  tracks — not  even  bullock  carts 
are  seen ;  the  only  wheeled  vehicle  is,  I  heard,  an  English  carriage 
belonging  to  the  Sultan,  but  never  used. 

By  eleven  o'clock  \^e  reached  '^£1  Fondak,"  an  immense  square 
caravanserai  on  the  top  of  a  hill.   Here  we  halted  for  a  rest,  taking 
care  not  to  go  inside  the  building  for  obvious  reasons ;  on  our  return 
journey  we  were  obliged  to  enter  to  our  cost.     Beyond  **  El  Fon- 
dak *'  the  coimtry  became  more  abrupt  and  wooded ;   in  the  covert 
we  saw  many  partridges  and  some  hares ;  the  partridges  perch  in 
the  trees  here,  and  several  times  they  flew  out  as  we  approached. 
I  have  been  told  by  an  Englishmen,  of  five  brace  flying  out  of  a 
bush.     The  first  view  of  Tetuan  is  from  a  sharp  turn  in  the  roady 
and  the  clear  atmosphere  deceives  you  a  great  deal  as  to  the  dis- 
tance, which  is  thirteen  miles.    You  soon  descend  to  the  valley  ^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  which  fine  rocky  range  you  enjoy    - 
the  view  of,  about  five  miles  to  your  right,  for  the  remaipder^- 
of  the  ride  into  Tetuan.     We  gladly  reached  the  gate  at  a  quarte^^ 
past  four,  after  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  hours  hard. riding  fioz^ 
Tangiers,  the  last  three  hours  being  tantalising  work,  as  we  coald 
see  our  haven  in  front  of  us,  and  our  mules  could  not  be  got  to 
diminish  the  distance  at  any  quicker  pace  than  a  shambling  walL 

We  procured  very  fedr  lodgings  at  the  house  of  one  Nahom,  i 
Jew  who  lives  with  tiie  rest  of  bis  brethren  in  a  separate  quarter  of 
the  town,  shut  out  by  gates  from  the  Mahommedan  part    Hiis 
Jewish  quarter  suffered  most  f]X)m  the  Spanish  bombardment  in 
1860 — guns  having  been  placed  on  some  spurs  of  the  Atlas  moim- 
tain  to  the  east  of  the  town ;  the  houses  destroyed  have  nerer 
been  rebuilt,  and  present  a  very  desolate  appearance.     Tetuan,  in 
general,  has  never  been  the  same  since  that  event.     Many  d  the 
inhabitants  fled  and  have  never  returned ;  in  consequence,  cloN^ 
shops  are  very  frequent  in  the  bazaars,  which  we  visited  veA 
day,  and  found  even  now  much  busier  and  more  important  than 
those  of  Tangiers.     This   is  the  market  which  supplies  the  BiS 
country  with  clothing,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  Biff  people  are  to  bl 
seen  in  the  town — savage-looking  ^ey  are,  and  I  believe  M 
almost  independent,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  not  being  really  aUt 
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o  exercise  bis  authority  on  their  wild  coast,  which  lies  between* 
Petoan  and  the  Algerine  frontier. 

Many  of  the  streets  have  cane  lattices,  supporting  vines  stretch. 
Qg  across  firom  house  to  house,  which  must  be  very  agreeable  for 
hade  in  the  long,  hot  summer.  The  shops  are  naturally  truly 
hriental — ^merely  holes  in  the  wall,  with  all  the  goods  within  reach 
f  the  owner,  who  squats  in  the  front.  The  articles  most  notice- 
ble  are  the  gay  leather  work,  the  enormous  high.crowned  and 
road-brimmed  straw  hats,  decked  with  bright  wool  cords,  which 
le  countrywomen  wear,  handsomely  engraved  brass  circular  trays, 
od  some  good  specimens  of  inlaid  work,  both  in  metal  and  wood, 
le  former  worked  in  silver  and  gold,  the  latter  in  ivory  and  silver. 
he  Agent  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  was  having  some  exquisite 
ork  done,  which  he  kindly  showed  to  us.  Some  battle-axes  and 
[oorish  guns  were,  no  doubt,  greatly  admired  there  this  summer. 
his  Agent  was  extremely  bitter  against  the  English  government,. 
ho,  he  declared,  really  ruled  Morocco  through  their  Ambassador, 
id  was,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  backward  state  of  the 
luntry,  and  for  the  various  deeds  of  oppression  which  occurred 
lerein. 

In  the  evening  we  went  out  escorted  by  two  soldiers,  to  see 
[oorish  women  on  their  way  to  attend  mosque,  this  being  the  only 
ay  of  the  year — the  27th  of  Rhamadan — on  which  they  are  allow^ 
)  do  so.  They  mostly  were  in  parties  of  six  or  seven  each,  carrying 
lantern,  which  had  a  very  picturesque  effect,  completely  covered 
p,  as  they  were,  in  their  white  robes.  Here  the  women  wear  their 
ices  bound  up  by  a  cloth,  whilst  on  the  Tangiers  side,  only  the  flap 
f  the  robe  is  held  up  to  hide  the  features.  Singularly,  many  of 
lie  women  at  Tarifa,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  just  opposite  Tangiers, 
ave  preserved  this  Moorish  custom.  One  party  of  young  girls 
ppeared  very  curious  about  us,  and  lingered  behind,  talking  and 
tughing  on  our  account ;  but  the  hag  who  acted  as  duenna  soon 
urried  them  on.  The  mosques  were  all  wide  open,  lighted  up, 
ad  well  filled.  One  of  my  companions  and  myself  stayed  behind 
ar  party  to  look  into  one,  but  we  were  soon  told  to  move  on  by 
le  of  our  escort,  who  came  running  back.  He  said  afterwards  that 
►  many  country  people  were  in  the  city  for  the  night  it  was  highly 
mgerous  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  their  religious  feelings  in  any 
ay.  After  walking  the  crowded  alleys  for  an  hour  or  so  we 
(freshed  with  coffee,  at  the  "  Cafe  des  Serins,"  a  Moorish  estab- 
ihment,  hung  round  with  fourteen  big  canary  cages.  Some  very 
lonotonous  singing,  and  twanging  of  a  stringed  instrument,  some- 
ling  like  a  small  banjo,  was  going  on  among  the  habitues.  Ll 
le  neighbourhood  of  Tetuan  are  some  immense  orange  groves.  In. 
[ie  gaiden  we  visited  the  fruit  literally  hung  in  millions.     This- 
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*Tras  once  the  property  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tetuan,  but  having  made  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  the  Sultan,  on  some  pretext,  eummonri 
him  to  Fez,  the  capital,  threw  him  into  prison  and  seized  all  hii 
property,  this  garden  included.  I  was  informed  this  was  quite  d!ciMff 
Moroeeano.     No  wonder  the  country  does  not  progress  much  if  tUi 
is  a  real  fact.     These  immense  supplies  of  oranges  are  used  chieAf 
for  distilling  essential  oil ;  one  manufactory  we  visited  uses  op 
•one  hundred  thousand  a  day ;  twenty  thousand  are  required  6r 
one  pound  of  oil ;  only  the  rinds  are  used,  and  they  are  rasped  ofl^ 
the  pulps  are  thrown  into  festering  heaps.     It  is  a  pity,  for  the 
health  of  Tetuan,  that  a  strong  detachment  of  English  boys  cannot 
be  let  loose  upon  these  heaps,  after  each  day's  work.     Saturday 
happening  to  occur  during  our  stay,  we  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  belonging  to  a  Jewish  household  on  that  day.     No 
cooking   is  allowed  for  twelve  hours— -from  seven  a.m.  till  seven 
p.m.     We  attended  the  synagogue,  and  sharply  shifted  our  seati 
upon  finding  our  next  door  neighbour  had  the  small-pox  veiy 
satisfactorily  developed  upon  him.    This  was  evidently  a  chronic 
epidemic  here ;    literally  hundreds  of  firesh  cases  we  saw  in  the 
streets,  and  the  majority  of  adults  bad  pock-marked  visages. 

The  service  at  this  synagogue  consisted  of  a  rude,  loud  chant, 
joined  in  by  the  congregation ;  then  the  parchment  Book  of  the 
Law,  on  rollers,  was  taken  from  its  sanctum,  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  carried  in  procession  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
congregation,  the  remainder  kissing  the  covering  as  it  passed  them: 
this  done  the  rolls  were  taken  to  the  railed  platiorm,  where  sat  the 
Babbis,  and  there  passages  from  it  were  read  by  the  men  who  had 
borne  it  round  the  synagogue,  our  landlord,  Nahom,  amongst  the 
number.  As  the  book  was  written  entirely  in  Hebrew,  this  showed 
that  a  considerable  knowledge  of  that  language  was  necessary  fore 
man  to  have  influence  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

The  next  morning  we  had  intended  starting  for  Tangiers,  bot 
iieavy  rain  prevented  us.  My  companions  occupied  the  momiogin 
sketching  a  Moor  and  a  Jew,  the  former  was  decidedly  a  oelebralied 
character :  he  had  on  one  occasion  received  one  thousand  strokes  oi 
the  soles  of  his  feet  for  the  first  highway  ^robbery  with  violence, 
which  he  had  committed ;  he  took  his  punishment  so  well  that  the 
Bashaw  favoured  him  ;  this  event  was  his  salvation,  he  now  livei 
quietly  and  acts  as  chasseur  to  British  officers  who  come  here  froDi 
Gibraltar  to  shoot.  One  officer  was  in  our  lodgings  when  we 
arrived.  Qame  must  be  very  plentiful  amongst  the  dwarf  pal0fi 
with  which  the  hills  around  are  covered,  because  although  he  ^ 
fessed  to  be  but  an  indifferent  shot,  he  came  back  one  day,  ib/C 
three  and  a  half  hours,   with  a  bag  consisting  of  eight  \xM  ^ 
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MrtridgeB,  two  hares,  and  three  rabbits,  the  partridges  are  recB 
Mgd  and  about  one-third  larger  than  the  British. 

j%e  afternoon  clearing  up,  we  took  a  ride  to  a  monastery,, 
ittant  six  miles,  c^led  ''  Eytan."  It  is  a  great  sanctuary,  and* 
Iteetics  are  not  allowed  to  approach  near  to  it.  We  were  quite* 
nntent  with  the  beautiful  yiew  obtained  firom  the  hill  upon  which 
t  stands,  which  hill  is  covered  on  the  top  with  some  magnificent 
Id  knarled  olives  of  a  very  unusual  size.  Tetuan  being  situated  on 
\  rocky  plateau,  looked  very  well  from  this  eminence.  We 
ode  back  by  the  Ceuta  road,  almost  the  only  track  which  may  be 
ailed  a  road  in  the  country  ;  it  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
.860,  to  bring  their  supplies  and  artillery  from  the  Port  of  Ceuta 
0  Tetuan,  a  distance  of  only  seven  miles,  about  which  they  made 
great  fuss ;  the  road  is  now  going  to  ruin.  Ceuta  still  remains 
a  the  hands  of  the  Spanish,  and  is  used  by  them  as  a  convict  es- 

ikblishment. 

The  mules  came  round  the  next  day,  and  we  started  on  our 
mmey  back,  the  rain,  as  we  thought,  having  spent  itself.  The 
lompback  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  gate  opening  on  to  the  *'  sok," 
r  market-place,  was  very  indignant  at  merely  receiving  a  peseta 
s  his  fee  and  shambled  after  us,  trying  particularly  to  catch  the 
sin  of  my  mule.  We  lost  sight  of  him  holding  his  hands  above 
is  hideous  head,  and  imploring  ^'mucba  agua  "  to  fall  upon  us. 
[]8  prayers  were  answered,  as  rain  fell  in  sheets  for  one  hour  and 
nd-half  on  our  road  to  El  Fondak,  and  made  the  path  so  heavy 
tiat  we  saw  it  was  no  good  attempting  to  reach  Tangiers  that 
ight,  so  we  resolved  to  camp  in  the  caravanserai.  We  occupied  an 
blong  dungeon  very  uncomfortably :  fleas  were  in  plenty,  and  the 
Bed  mats  and  maize  stalks  we  laid  on  were  very  hard.  Our  escort 
ras  in  much  better  luck  than  we  were ;  he  had  inquired  of  every 
erson  we  had  met  on  the  way  from  Tetuan  whether  the  moon  had 
leen  seen  the  night  before  at  El  Fondak.  At  last  one  man  told  him 
\  had,  and  he  took  good  care  not  to  ask  another,  but  ate  heartily 
he  moment  we  got  in,  it  being  the  rule  that  the  Bhamadan  season 
oes  not  end  in  any  place  after  the  thirtieth  day  until  the  moon  is 
learly  visible. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  drowning  ride  into  Tangiers,  plunging 
t>r  nine  hours  through  heavy  mire  and  water  ;  if  we  had  delayed 
.nother  twenty-four  hours  the  country  would  have  been  impassible, 
foses  our  Jewish  guide  looked  very  miserable  in  his  hooded  bernous. 
le  appeared  to  have  much  better  relations  with  the  natives  than 
nost  of  his  brethren — who  form  quite  a  separate  caste,  even  to 
heir  dress— they  retaining  in  most  instances  the  old  gabardine, 
uch  as  their  forefathers  wore  when  they  were  expelled  from  Spain 
ind  sought  refuge  in  Morocco  and  the  Barbary  Coast  generally.  It 
s  said  that  many  of  the  families  still  retain  the  keys  of  their  old 
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houses  in  Grenada  and  elsewere.  The  Jews  generally  aire  held  in 
much  the  same  estimation  as  they  were  by  that  old  Yankee  wfaOy 
after  silently  observing  a  noisy  group  of  them  in  a  railway  car, 
turned  to  his  companion  and  mutteredi  **  I  just  wish  Moses  had 
never  been  taken  out  of  thai  basket.'' 


;the  watwodfs  daughter. 

FROM  THE  6EBMAK  OF  EMMANUEL  OEIBEL. 

Fab  in  the  wood,  in  the  deep,  dark  wood. 
The  Way  wode's  house  doth  stand ; 
Icicles  hang  from  the  frozen  roof, 
Whilst  the  snow  lies  over  the  land. 

A  miaiden  sits  by  the  glowing  hearth , 
She  is  spinning  a  bridal  veil ; 
And  she  stirs  the  fire  as  she  hears  the  wind 
In  the  chimney  moan  and  wail. 

Then  in  steps  the  ancient  forest  hag 

Who  never  good  news  doth  bring, 

'*  Good  evening,  my  fair  little  daughter,"  quoth  she, 

**  To  thee  a  song  I  will  sing." 

**  Why  should  I  care  for  thy  songs  ?    Full  soon. 
My  loved  one  to  me  will  come ; 
There  is  bread  for  thee,  there  is  beer  for  thee. 
Then  eat  and  drink,  and  then  go  home." 

The  old  crone  spake,  '^  There  is  time  to  spare. 
Thy  darling  will  never  come  back ; 
The  wood  is  deep  and  the  road  is  wide — 
He  hath  taken  another  track." 

"  Why  dost  thou  vex  me  with  false  alarms  t 
He  swore  to  be  true  to  me. 
Till  little  red  roses  out  of  the  snow. 
Forth  blossoming  there  should  be." 
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So  spake  the  maid,  yet  she  trembled  sorei 
And  the  haunting  wind  rose  higher. 
The  old  crone  stayed,  and  the  old  crone  sang 
Her  gloomy  song  o'er  the  fire. 

'^  And  as  I  went  through  the  hollow  glen^ 

Three  gaunt  wolves  sped  away  ; 

They  had  bloody  tongues,  and  they  howled  and  howled. 

As  though  they  had  found  their  prey. 

And  when  I  came  to  the  pine-grove  still| 

I  heard  three  ravens  cry  ; 

And  they  croaked, '  Ye  young  ones,  your  feast  shall  indeed 

Be  increased  full  daintily/ 

And  when  I  came  to  the  icy  sea 

A  youth  was  lying  low ; 

And  his  red  life-blood,  from  his  gaping  wounds, 

Flowed  over  the  winter  snow;. 

Red  roses  bloomed  from  the  white,  white  snow— 

My  meaning  is  plain  to  discern. 

The  road  is  wide,  and  the  wood  is  deep, 

Thy  lover  will  never  return." 

Her  song  is  done,  and  the  hag  departs — 
The  glow  of  the  fire  is  gone ; 
The  maiden  sits  but  no  word  she  speaks, 
And  her  cheeks  are  pale  and  wan. 

And  louder  and  louder  whistles  the  wind. 
And  louder  the  ravens  cry- 
Yet  three  days  more  and  beneath  the  damp  sod 
Doth  the  Waywode's  daughter  lie. 

Julia  Ooddabd. 
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DIVERSE  LINKS  IN  FRIENDSHIPS  CHAIBf. 

In  the  course  of  ordinary  oonversationy  it  not  unfrequenUy  happens, 
that  great  wonder  is  expressed  that  certain  individuals  amongst  the 
friends  or  acquaintances  of  the  speakers  of  apparently  opposite 
characters  and  dispositions,  should  yet  be  greatly  attached  to  eadi 
other.  A  thoroughly  satisfACtory  explanation  of  this  rather  oom- 
mon  occurrence  has,  perhaps,  never  been  attempted,  much  less 
obtained.  Possibly,  a  scrict  and  searching  scrutiny  into  that  de- 
partment  of  the  mind  whence  springs  our  feelings  of  a£foction,  and 
a  patient  investigation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operations, 
may  contribute  to  shed  some  rays  of  light  upon  this  apparently 
mysterious  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  there  exists,  in  the  human  mind  at  least, 
two  species  of  that  affection,  which  is  commonly  and  vaguely  de- 
nominated  love.  These  are  as  follows :  (1)  There  is  a  yearning  to 
press  to  our  heart,  and  to  overwhelm  with  caresses  those  objects 
which  have  excited  our  more  intense  and  pure  sensational  pleasures, 
such  tf.y.  as  things  endowed  with  beauty,  or  charms  of  any  descrip- 
tion. (2).  There  is  that  nobler  and  more  exalted  spedes  of  love, 
called  respect  or  esteem,  which  springs  from  the  natural  desire  to 
bow,  or  to  give  place  to,  any  individual  conspicuous  for  wisdom  or 
virtue,  or  for  a  steady  performance  of  the  duties  proper  to  his 
station  in  life,  &c. 

These  two  species  of  affection  must  never  be  confounded ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  investigation,  whose  object  lies  within 
this  department  of  our  emotional  nature,  the  strictest  care  must  he 
taken  to  'specify  which  of  these  is  intended,  as  when  €,g.  it  ii 
asserted  that,  ''a  certain  person  is  fond  of,  or  likes  a  certain  other.*' 
'  That  certain  mental  qualities  and  dispositions  exist  which  uni- 
versally  and  invariably  command  approval  and  affection  from  all 
but  the  hardened  or  perverted  heart,  is  a  fact  upon  which  we  need 
not  waste  time  in  an  attempt  to  establish  upon  a  solid  basis  of 
argument.  Nearly  everybody  will  admit,  that  he  likes  or  has 
liked  somethiDg  or  somebody ;  and  if  questioned  as  to  what  it  is 
that  he  does  like  or  has  so  liked,  he  will  probably  be  able  to 
specify  some  de6nite  quality  or  property  with  tolerable  precision. 
Thus,  for  instance,  great  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  grace  of  manners 
and  quietude  of  deportment,  brilliant  mechanical  talents,  and  all 
indications  of  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  famish  the  basis 
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m  violent  and  powerful  burst  of  emotion,  and  we  are  said  to  be 
jrmed  with,  or  to  fall  in  love  with,  the  possessor  of  such  splendid 
lilies.  On  the  other  hand,  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
ne unselfishness,  good-humour,  kindness,  &c.,  invariably  com- 
d  our  respect  and  affection,  and  we  are  said  to  like  the  happy 
•^vv  silver  thereof.  Now,  it  is  upon  the  latter  of  these  two  kinds  oi 
ufiEe  cation  that  we  must  chiefly  concentrate  our  attention  in  this 
>ckp>er ;  as  it  is  that  which  is  generally  involved  in  the  question 
i^lxic^h  we  have  proposed  to  solve  at  the  commencemei^t  of  our 
[>\>s^Tvation8,  wherein  we  have  put  the  case  of  two  persons,  possessed 
o£  c^pparently  incompatible  characters  or  dispositions,  entertaining 
gic^^^t  affection  for  one  another. 

Xiet  us  now  endeavour  to  enumerate  some  of  the  principal 

xn^exital  and  bodily  qualities  or  dispositions  wherein  one  human 

being  is  remarked,  or  said,  to  differ  from  another.     The  following 

liBt  "will,  we  think,  be  found  sufficiently  complete  for  the  prosecu. 

tiox^  of  our  intended  design : — 1.  Temperament  and  bodily  strength. 

2.     Personal  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  manners,  both  native  and 

Aoqixired.      3.  General  mental  power,  which  involves  differences  of 

opinion  upon  many  subjects.  4.  Taste.  5.  Disposition  of  the  heart.  - 

6.    Position  in  society.     7.  Moral  character. 

^e  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  under  each  of  the  fore- 
going heads. 

1.  Temperament  and  bodily  strength.     This  is  perhaps  not  a 
▼'Qry  marked  case,  as  sometimes,  without  the  aid  of  practical  experi- 
ment, it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  rightly  of  a  person's  powers  in 
*™s    respect.     NeverthelesS|  we  may  often  find  individuals  of  a 
dii^ectly  opposite  temperament  with  a  corresponding  endowment  of 
Physical  capacity,  exhibiting  marks  of  friendship  towards  each 
other.  Those  who  have  powerful  and  extensively  developed  nervous 
^^d    muscular  systems,    and,  in  consequence,  are  rendered  con- 
pictious  for  sensibility,  lightness,  and  volatility  of  disposition,  are 
^^>fit  inclined  to  love  and  associate  with  those  who,  with  a  smaller 
*^aowment   of  these   instruments  of  mental  and  bodily  activity, 
^^sess  great  digestive  power,  joined  with  tardiness  of  gait  and  a 
*-*!  habit.  And  this  provision  of  nature  would  seem  to  be  admirably 
^oservient  to  the  accomplishments  of  many  beneficial  purposes, 
^y  people  being  possessed  of  ample  resources  for  the  maintenance 
liveliness  and  mirth,  do  not  require  the  sympathetic  force  of  an 
^terior  exhibition  of  these  qualities,  in  order  to  stir  them  up  to  ac- 
^ty.     Moreover,  this  fact  of  their  being  perpetually  surrounded 
ith  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety,  would  tend  to  blunt  their  apprecia- 
)nof  the  pleasures  that  commonly  result  therefirom,  and  which  are 
much  relished  by  those  of  a  different  temperament. 
2.  With  respect  to  differences  in  point  of  parsonal  beauty^ 

1»V 
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'  graoefulness  of  deportment,  and  general  good-breeding,  it  may  be 
observed  that  instances  of  the  two  former  of  these  do  not  seem  tQ 
be  uncommon  amongst  friends.  The  latter,  however,  furnishes 
more  frequently  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  free  intercourse  of 
amicable  relations.  In  fact,  the  want  of  good  breeding  affords  one 
of  the  most  stable  and  efficient  bases  we  possess  for  the  successful 
launching  forth  of  sarcastic  and  unkind  remarks.  Of  course,  in  all 
the  cases  we  have  hitherto  brought  forward,  we  have  been  sup. 
posing  that  the  friendly  feeling  has  not  been  the  child  of  interest  or 
of  pleasure,  and  that  it  has  not  rested  on  a  foundation  of  gratitude 
for  past  favours,  but  that  it  has  sprung  solely  from  the  contempla. 
tion  and  appreciation  of  what  are  known  as  virtuous  and  amiable 
qualities. 

Z.\li  is  evident  with  regard  to  diversities  in  general  mental 
power,  accompanied  by  corresponding  diversities  in  matters  of 
judgment,  that  these,  except  where  they  exist  in  a  very  disparate 
degree,  can  furnish  no  impediment  to  tiie  flow  of  love.  Qualities 
of  head  are  always  to  be  discriminated  from  qualities  of  heart ;  and 
where  the  latter  reign  triumphant,  the  former  may,  so  far  as  the 
lovingly-disposed  spectator  is  concerned,  be  almost  noted  for  their 
entire  absence.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  one  of  these  species  of 
mental  characteristic  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  the  qualities  of  the 
heart,  the  genuine  and  only  natural  development  of  the  emotional 
department  of  our  mental  powers,  must  be  present,  otherwise  little 
affection  can  be  experienced  by  any  one.  Great  mental  power  and 
ability,  mutually  exhibited,  can  by  no  means  be  invariably  ob* 
served  amongst  persons  who  bear  affection  towards  each  other. 

4.  Disagreements  in  taste  upon  many  subjects  (although  not 
perhaps  in  all)  is  not  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
great  affection  amongst  those  who  so  differ.  But  any  thorouj^ 
and  fundamental  diversity  in  this  respect — a  diversity  that  ex- 
tends itself  over  broad  fields  of  conduct — is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  case  now  before  us.  If  a  man,  e.g.^  be  a  great  hunter,  be 
fond  of  dogs,  horses,  &c.,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in 
thinking  them,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  will  care  much  about  a 
man  of  studious  habits,  or,  in  fact,  about  anybody  who  does  not 
appreciate,  or,  perhaps,  does  not  understand  his  incessant  gabbling 
about  these  subjects.  Such  an  individual  will  probably  be  voted  a 
*'slow  ''  fellow  by  him,  and  will  perhaps  be  subjected  to  contempt, 
or  to  disagreeable  expressions  of  wonder  at  his  seeming  stupidity 
and  want  of  vivacity.  We  must,  however,  further  remark  in  this 
place,  that  all  men  are  not  litteJ  to  participate  in  a  firmly  ce- 
menteil  or  lasting  friendship  ;  and  as  the  traits  of  character  which 
our  supposed  sportsman  would  fctek  out  for  -his  purpose,  are  not 
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those  which  constitute  an  appropriate  foundation  whereon  to  rest 
our  true  affections,  we  may  conclude  that  all  his  attempts  to  rear 
thereon  a  solid  and  durable  fabric  would  be  entirely  fruitless. 

5.  As  the  good  or  evil  disposition  of  an  individual  is  generally 
the  cause  why  affection  or  dislike  is  exhibited  towards  him,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  wide  gulf  of  difference  in  these  respects  ought  to 
exist  in  the  case  now  under  discussion.     Who  can  be  truly  said  to 
love  a  covetous,  an  ambitious,  a  bad-tempered,  or  an  ill-natured 
man  ?    And  the  like  question  may  be  asked  concerning  the  volup- 
tuous or  the  lascivious.     Doubtless,  we  often  find  persons  of  the 
former  type  being  apparently  very  good  friends,  and  enjoying,  with 
great  zest,  the  seeming  delight  of  each  other's  society.     Neverthe- 
less, wc  rarely  find  that  quasi  friendships  of  this  kind  (being  based 
on  nothing  fixed  or  stable)  endure  for  any  lengthened  period.     On 
the  other  hand,  sensibility,  good-humour,  liveliness,  natural  affec- 
tion, and  all  the  forms  and  modes  of  virtue,  invariably  awaken  our 
affection  and  esteem.     Still,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  these  latter 
qualities  are  absent  from  the  character  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  not 
so  strongly  developed  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other.     The 
more  brilliant  talents  or  intellectual  endowments  of  the  one  may  be 
regarded  by  the  other  with  a  species  of  wondering  awe.     Indeed,  it 
may  be,. that  a  taste  for  certain  things  or  pursuits,  conjoined  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  attaining  excellence  therein,  furnishes  the  chief 
inducement  to   the   cultivation  of  the  acquaintance  of  any  one 
highly  accomplished  in  these  respects.     In  this  case,  however,  no 
true  friendship  can  exists  as  the  intimate  relations  between  the 
parties  are  sought  for  upon   principles  too  purely  selfish.      And 
although  these  important  intellectual   qualities  may  generate  a 
species  of  cold  esteem,  or  even  admiration,  they  can  never  prompt 
to  the  performance  of  those  many  kindly  actions  which  spring  from 
a  deeper  or  more  veritable  affection. 

6.  As  differences  in  social  position  (especially  where  they  are 
very  wide)  generally  involve  differences  in  education,  habits,  and  in 
manners,  and  as  these  last  constitute  perhaps,  the  most  effectual 
barriers  to  the  excitement  of  tbe  friendly  disposition,  it  is  evident 
that  where  the  farmer  exists,  the  effects  of  the  latter  must  follow 
thereupon.  As  to  other  respects,  however,  we  very  often  esteem  a 
man  whose  social  position  is  very  much  lower  than  our  own ;  but 
of  course,  our  own  self-respect  and  public  opinion  would  operate  to 
hinder  us  from  bestowing  upon  him  any  very  signal  tokens  of  our 
affection,  except  in  a  manner  and  of  a  kind  that  would  be  deemed 
almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling.  So  that, 
however  much  we  may  hold  such  a  man  in  estimation  on  account 
of  bis  redeeming  and  loveable  qualities,  the  necessity  of  oonforming 
to  the  usages  of  aocietjr  would  necessarily  restrain  our  desire  to 
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cultivate  his  acquaintance,  or  be  united  with  him  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship. 

7.  With   regard   to   moral    character,    we   think  it   may    be 
announced  as  a  general  proposition,  that  grave  differences  in  this 
respect  furnish  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  current  of  friend^ 
ship,  even  between  persons  of  the  same  sex.     Does  the  steady  and 
sober  man  associate  with  the  drunkard,  or  can  he  for  a  moment  in- 
dulge any  benevolent  disposition  towards  him,  short  of  actual  pity 
for  his  woeful  condition  ]     To  be  sure,  we  have  the  notable  example 
of  Socrates  before  our  mind  just  now.     There  can  be  no  doubt  o 
his  passionate  love  for  the  dissolute  Alcibiades  ;  but  it  was  a  loveo^ 
tenderness  rather  than  of  respect — of  tenderness  conjured  up  by  hi^  j^ 
splendid  beauty  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  and  it  was  inti 
mately  conjoined  with  an  intense  desire  to  free  his  loved  one  froi 
the  galling  yoke  of  sin.     It  is  only  what  are  known  as  bottle 
friends — men  whose  moral  character  is  about  equal  in  point  of  d 
pravity  —who  thus  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  friendship  ;  but  it  is  •       a 
friendship,  not  based  on  natural  esteem  for  the  good  qualities  c       A 
each  other,  but  on  the  selfish  principle  of  liking  to  be  near  thi 
which  serves  in  any  way  as  an  instrument  for  the  stimulation 
perpetuation  of  their  own  sensual  pleasures. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  it  be  extremely  difficult, 
not  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  very  general  conclusia 
upon  a  subject  admitting  of  the  intermingling  of  so  many  co 
comitant  and  varying  circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
vast  or  fundamental  diversity  between  the  heart  of  one  individ 
and  that  of  another,  is  totally  destructive  to  the  maintenance 
friendship  between  them.     Doubtless,   it   may   be  said,    that  tlfc  -  ^ 
voluptuous  generally  find  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  society 
the  voluptuous ;  but  in  cases  where  the  augmentation  of  the 
pleasures  arising  from  their  mode  of  life  is  not  the  prime  mover 
their  sodality,  there  generally  runs  an  under-current  of  what 
termed  good-nature,   to  which,  as  to  its  source,  may  common! 
be  traced  the  main  stream  of  friendly  feeling.     However  clear 
apparently  ingenuous  be  the  demonstrations  of  friendship 
any   two  persons,  as  e.g,  constantly  associating  together,    confer-^ 
ring  presents  and  other  benefits  upon  each  other,  &c^,  if  the  men 
qualities]  naturally  requisite  to  that  eflfect,  do  not  exist  on  ei 
side,  no  true  affection  can  possibly  arise  between  them.     The  God 
who  made  us  has  endowed  us  with  spiritual  qualities  and  disposi- 
tions which   the  uncorrupted  heart  invpriably  regards   wiUi  an 
admiring  and  respectful  eye.     Strip  the  soul  of  these,  repress  and 
stifle  them  by  bad  company,  or  an  imperfect  education,  and  be 
who  would  have  been  loved  by  all  men,  is  immediately  transformed 
into  an  object  of  disregard  and  neglect,  or  even  warse.     On  the 
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other  haod,  leave  these  transcexident  virtues  intact,  bat  divest  the 
soul  of  all  other  powers,  all  other  acoomplishments  and  embellish- 
mentSy  native  and  acquired — nay,  overload  the  scale  on  one  side, 
and  leave  that  on  the  other  side  almost  entirely  empty,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  true  and  genuine  friendship  may  be  excited,  even  to 
the  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Now  if  a  child  be  questioned  with  respect  to  whom,  amongst 
certain  persons  individually  specified,  he  likes,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  those  persons  are  most  esteemed  by  him  in  whom  may 
be  traced  plain  and  indelible  marks  of  kindliness,  friendliness,  and 
freedom  from  selfishness.  It  is  upon  a  due  consideration  of  this 
£Ek^,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  regard  children  as  being  perhaps 
the  best  judges  of  natural  amiability  of  disposition  in  human 
beings.  Their  judgment  upon  this  point,  although  perhaps  not 
entirely  unbiassed,  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned,  is  generally 
neither  marked  by  any  preconceived  prejudice,  nor  made  partial  by 
any  fear  of  disagreeable  consequences.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  sensuality,  with  its  quasi  delights  and  joys,  and 
their  partners  in  sport  are  not  selected  by  reason  of  any  leaning  to- 
wards excesses  of  this  description,  but  mainly  on  account  of  a  uni- 
form and  merited  course  of  kindly  conduct  being  shown  towards 
themselves.  But  then  it  may  be  said,  that  nearly  everybody  makes 
friends  at  school,  or  at  some  period  of  his  youth ;  and  that,  as  com- 
paratively few  possess  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  whereon 
this  affection  is  naturally  based,  surely  some  other  element  must  be 
called  in,  in  order  to  the  due  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  But 
to  all  this  the  answer  is,  that  very  often  all  the  affection  and  esteem 
lie  on  one  side,  while  only  gratitude  and  the  desire  of  preserving 
at  least  a  shadow  of  decency  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  exist  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  mere  profit  or  selfish  enjoyment  very  frequently 
furnishes  the  leading  motive  to  the  formation  of  so.called  friend- 
ships. And  pleasant  associations,  or  dangers  and  exquisite  de- 
lights mutually  enjoyed,  very  often  bring  people  together,  impart- 
ing to  them  thereby  a  keen  interest  in  each  other's  fate,  when,  if 
such  things  had  not  occurred,  they  might  perhaps  never  have  seen 
each  other. 

Again,  if  a  young  lady  be  examined  and  cross-examined  with 
regard  to  what  sort  of  a  husband  she  would  like,  she  will,  if  she  be 
of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition,  probably  prefer  a  man  of  ability,  con- 
joined with  a  quiet  and  peaceful  temperament,  and  tAo^e  versa.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  tbat.if  she  be  possessed  of  an  independent  cast  of  character 
—one  whose  selfish  or  organic  inclinations  have  never  been  silenced 
by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  whose  devotional  feelings  have  never 
been  developed — ^it  may  be,  indeed,  in  this  case  that  she  will  choose  a 
man  with  plenty  of  money  and  considerably  advanced  in  life,  in  orde 
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that  having  soon  got  rid  of  him,  she  may  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
for  herself  a  second  time.  We  hope  that  we  are  not  overstraining  ftcts, 
or  that  we  are  not  dealing  unjustly  with  our  American  coa8iii8,i{ 
we  say,  that  this  ''advanced"  stage  of  thought  upontiiis  subject,  is 
that  which  has  now  been  reached  by  our  transatlantic  friends.  Of 
course,  in  a  country  where  practically  morality  has  been  redaied 
to  zero,  there  can  be  no  basis  for  true  friendly  feeling,  and,  there&ie, 
no  pure  and  virtuous  sexual  love  ;  since  the  latter,  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  sense,  can  only  exist  between  those  whose  character  and 
conduct  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  It  is,  therefore,  a  lamentable 
sign  of  the  times  when  the  proposition  that,  ''  falling  in  love  is  gone 
out  of  fashion  "  can  be  disseminated  over  the  world  without  meet- 
ing a  dissentient  voice. 

Ladies  may  like  a  quietly-disposed  gentleman,  when  they  are 
conscious  of  their  own  powers  in  the  maintenance  of  gaiety  in  a  ooib- 
pany  of  people,  and  when,  therefore,  exterior  aid  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  end  would  be  superfluous.  They  may  like  a 
clever,  or  a  well-educated  mau,  because,  being  aware  of  their  oim 
inferiority  in  those  respects,  they  have  something  whereon  to  look 
with  regard  and  admiration.  They  may  like  a  handsome  or  a  well- 
bred  man,  one  whose  social  position  is  somewhat  higher  than  their 
own,  because  they  feel  proud  to  be  linked  with  the  happy  possessor 
of  such  admirable  qualities,  and  because  they  are  freed  from  the 
disagreeable  feelings  that  would  attend  a  parade  before  their  female 
friends  of  anyone  devoid  thereof.  But,  however  selfish,  or  even 
prudent^  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  term,  she  may  be  in  the 
selection  of  a  husband,  she  will  never,  if  her  mind  be  free  from  all 
base  or  improper  influences,  be  found  to  fix  her  afifections  upon  a 
bad-tempered,  a  dissolute,  or  an  ill-natured  individual. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks  than  by  a  quotation 
from  the  works  of  one  whose  speculations  upon  our  subject,  were 
totally  unknown  to  us  until  after  our  own  thoughts  thereon  leif 
matured:  **A11  persons  promiscuously — the  good,  the  bad,  ami 
those  of  an  intermediate  character — may  feel  towards  eachotherihat 
kind  of  friendship  which  originates  in  pleasure  and  utility;  M 
good  men  only  can  be  the  objects  of  friendship  properly  so-caM 
independent  of  circumstances  and  resulting  from  what  is  wa^ 
essential  and  most  unalterable  in  the  character  itself.*'  (Anstotl^ 
Ethics,  b.  8.) 

P.Q.K. 
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Dabkness  of  midnight,  low  and  high. 

Over  the  sea  in  tumultuous  commotion. 
Over  the  billowy  rolling  sky, 

Like  another  stormy  ocean. 

Boar  of  the  waves  in  the  thundering  cayes^ 
Darkness  half  light  for  the  trees  dark  as  deaths 

Bent  by  the  blast,  or  uprising  aghast. 

As  listening  to  hear  what  the  wild  wind  saith :  "> 

*'  Alas  for  the  dredgers,  seven  good  men, 

Caught  in  the  toils  of  the  misty 
Mesh  of  the  sea-mist  and  fog  of  the  fen. 

Crawling  round  them  or  ever  they  wist. 

And  woe  for  the  desolate  hearths  to-night, 

And  the  children  crying  for  bread, 
And  the  women  hearkening  each  footsound  light 

For  the  feet  none  will  ever  hear  tread  1 

O  treach'rous  mist  stealing  in  from  the  sound. 
Up  by  the  channels  and  dykes  of  the  river, 

Hiding  the  hollows  and  shallows  around. 

And  seven  good  men  left  to  grope  there  and  shiver. 

O  pitiless  tide  crawling  in  from  the  deep, 

Up  through  the  gullies  and  drains  of  the  river  ; 

Covering  the  wash  and  the  mudbanks,  to  creep 
Bound  seven  good  men  doom'd  to  sink  there  and  shiver  I 

To  cry  out  in  vain  to  the  desolate  shore, 

Weird  marshy  flat  lick'd  to  swamp  by  the  tide. 

And  think  of  the  homes  they  will  never  see  more. 
With  no  one  to  tell  how  forlornly  they  died. 

Not  a  soul  to  hearken  their  sad  cries  loud. 

On  such  hand  either  bank,  too,  so  near  ! 
Ooze  for  their  deathbed  and  mist  for  their  shroud. 

And  the  briny  swash  for  their  bier." 

Darkness  of  midnight,  low  and  high, 

Roar  of  the  wild  wind  and  moan  of  the  deep, 

And  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  in  the  river  that  lie, 
Wailing  around  while  their  loved  one^  weep. 

BOBEBT  StCGGALL. 
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V. 

JESSICA. 

''  Love  is  blindy  and  loTen  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit" 

Merchant  af  Venm* 

''LoYE  laughs  at  locksmithfi."     Well  that  proverb  told 
Thy  history,  young  heroine,  what  time, 
'Mid  all  romancement  of  thy  sunny  clime 

Thou  fleddest  with  thy  love.     His  loss  of  gold 

Boused  to  resentment  deep  thy  father  old : 
But  oh,  a  gift  beyond  all  worldly  pelf 
Thou  gav't  thy  lover,  giving  thy  sweet  self 

In  his  adoring  bosom  to  enfold. 

How  strange  that  he  who  acts  a  father's  part 
Should  seek  to  exercise  paternal  sway 
O'er  that  which  only  can  young  love  obey^-* 

The  prompting  of  thy  gentle  woman's  heart. 

Who  deems  the  locksmith's  or  duenna's  art 
Can  foil  the  maiden  that  has  learned  to  love  ? 
So  come,  dear  girl,  thy  lattice  ope  above 

And  join  thy  loved  one  never^-never  to  depart ! 

MaUBIGB  DAtBH' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COGITO     ERGO     SUM. 

'he  first  mystery  which  ever  caused  me  serious  reflection,  was  thd 
uestion  as  to  where  I  came  from.  This  question  was,  however, 
ot  only  a  mystery  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  village  of  High 
llmsley,  who  perplexed  their  poor  wits  (especially  the  female  por- 
ion  of  it)  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  did.  There  was  this 
ifference,  however,  in  our  speculations — that,  whereas  the  query 
•resented  itself  to  my  infant  mind  merely  as  an  abstract  questioa 
ictated  purely  by  curiosity,  and  a  laudable  desire  of  knowing 
hings ;  to  them  it  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  village 
pssip  and  scandal,  in  which  my  poor  mother — and  my  father,  teo,. 
)r  that  matter — suffered,  I  fear,  rather  severely. 

This,  indeed,  all  arose  from  the  fact  that  nobody  could  manage 
0  make  out  who  on  earth  my  father  was.     Once  I  ventured  to 
[uestion  old  Mike  Withers  (the  gardener,  who  kept  in  tolerable 
rim,  the  garden  of  the  school-house  which  I   have  ever  looked 
ipon  as  my  home)  upon  this  perplexing  subject.     I  had  long  re- 
;arded  Mike  with  deep  awe  and  veneration ;  and  from  my  very 
Arliest  recollection,  had  taken  him  for  my  guide,  philosopher,  and 
riend  ;  and,  consequently,  awaited  his  dictum  as  to  my  origination 
vith  considerable  anxiety.     The  result  scarcely  equalled  my  expec-^ 
ations.     Having  rested  a  moment  upon  his  spade,  cocked  his  skuU- 
;ap  a  little  on  one  side  to  facilitate  the  sci'atching  of  his  white  old 
lead,  he  pointed  to  a  certain  bed  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
garden,  in  which  a  quantity  of  parsley  was  flourishing,  and  gravely 
nformed  me  (as  I  dare  say  one  or  two  children  have  been  informed 
Defore)  that  it  was  his  opinion  I  came  out  of  that.     He  then  patted 
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me  on  the  head,   and  proceeded  with  his  work   with  a 
smile. 

For  this  perfectly  harmless  intimation,  which  the  old  gentli 
doubtless  deemed  the  safest  and  the  best  he  could  give  me, 
suffered  at  my  hands,  I  am  afraid,  a  gross  injustice,  since  it  cai 
me  at  once,  in  my  own  mind,  to  fix  my  parentage  upon  him. 
not  unnaturally  so ;  since  I  argued  that,  if  in  truth  I  really 
derived  from  the  portion  of  the  garden  he  indicated,  who  was  moi 
likely  to  have  dug  me  out  than  he  himself?     And,  perhaps,  th< 
was  as  much  wisdom  as  logic  in  the  conclusion  I  thus  arrived 
for  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  right-thinking  persons,  that  it       jg 
better  to  have  even  an  old  grey-haired  gardener  for  one's  fail^.<« 
than  none  at  all ;  and  so  far  as  was  known  by  the  worthy,  thou^^ft 
scandal.loving  villagers,  as  well  as  myself,  /  had  none^^in  point      of 
law,  at  least,  if  not  of  fact ;  for,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  was    a 
Foundling.    Bat  whatever  else  was  obscure  at  me,  as  to  the  ir^j 
in  which  I  came  to  exist,  this,  at  least,  was  certain — I  did  exi^^: 
and  I  came  to  this  conviction,  without  undergoing  that  profou.  xid 
and  tedious  process  of  thought,  by  which  the  eminent  Fren^ 
philosopher  (who  was  author  of  the  maxim  which  figures  at  tJbe 
head  of  the  present  chapter)  arrived  at  it.    So  without  spendi^ 
more  discussion  upon  this  point,  I  will  proceed  to  relate  wlk^t; 
existing,  I  saw,  suffered,  or  by  other  means  found  out. 

The  first  spot  in  the  world  I  can  remember  was  the  dear  old 
schoolhouse,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Sow  well  can  I,  in 
my  manhood,  recall  to  memory  each  room,  each  quaint  old  chimney, 
almost  each  atom  of  the  red-brick  house — dear  to  my  childhood  u 
my  home !  And  if  I  never  knew  a  mother*s  love,  was  not  kind- 
hearted  Mrs.  Stukely,  with  all  her  eccentricities  and  roughness  of 
temper,  almost  a  mother  to  me — poor  little  helpless  wretch,  that  I 
was  ?  And  are  there  in  the  world  many  noble-hearted  men,  liko 
true-souled  Matthew  Dal  ton,  the  poor  schoolmaster  ;  who,  with  bis 
sister,  the  above-named  Rachael  Stukely,  adopted  me,  reared  me, 
and  ever  befiriended  me— an  orphan,  thrown  by  chance  upon  his 
charity  and  tender  care  ? 

I  know  poor  Matthew  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  on 
account  of  his  charitable  act.  Some  said,  and  shook  their  heads 
with  worldly  wisdom,  that  no  one  would  have  adopted  a  vagrant 
child,  and  reared  it  as  his  own,  unless  it  had  some  cLedm  upon  him  i 
and  thereupon,  would  ask  themselves,  in  knowing  whispers,  wh<> 
was  the  unhappy  girl  the  schoolmaster  had  seduced  ? 

0  wise  ones !  if  all  the  world  were  truly  of  such  stuff  as  joOf 
your  judgment,  had  no  doubt  been  right.  You  would  never  have 
shown  charity  to  the  vagrant :  you  would  never  have  fulfilled  an 
act  of  charity  entailing  some  sacrifices  upon  yourselves.    But  it  ^ 
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16  evil  in  your  own  hard  hearts  which  makes  you  impute  some 
stse  and  selfish  aim  to  every  noble  act  in  them  who  have  a  soul 
l)ove  you. 

I  will  not,  however,  stop  to  defend  my  benefiEU^tor  here.  The 
^ions  of  the  good  are  better  displayed  in  a  simple  record  of  their 
ves  than  in  volumes  of  empty  praise.  This  will,  I  think,  be 
t>ved  at  least  in  the  present  case,  A:om  the  facts  which  I  gathered 
irongh  a  little  incident  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  fellow — still  wearing  frocks  and 
nwers — I  and  some  of  the  schoolboys  were  enjoying  ourselves  in 
i6  playground.  My  playfellow  upon  this  occasiou  was  Master 
^alters,  the  step-son  of  the  Squire — that  is  to  say,  Squire  Harring- 
n — of  whom  more  hereafter.     This  young  gentleman  was  a  pupil 

my  benefactor's  school,  and  being  only  about  two  years  older 
an  myself,  was  very  often  my  companion  in  our  play-hours. 

Master  Walters  betrayed,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life^ 
me  of  those  questionable  qualities  of  character  for  which,  as  I 
bve  understood,  he  became  distinguished  in  later  years.  Let  it 
IBce,  I  caught  him  in  the  act  of  grossly  cheating  me  at  marbles, 
xed  him  with  the  delinquency,  and  rehised  to  play  with  him  any 
Dre. 

**  Why  won't  you  play,  Oliver?"  said  the  young  gentleman, 
lo,  seeing  I  was  resolute,  had  yielded  to  me  the  matter  in 
spute. 

**  Because  you're  a  cheat — that's  why  !"  I  returned,  sturdily. 

**  Then  I  won't  play  with  you  another  time,  Oliver." 

**  Why  ?"  said  I,  with  childish  curiosity  as  to  the  objection  he 
uld  have  to  play  with  me ;  forgetting,  as  probably  did  he  also, 
at  if  I  wouldn't  with  him,  he  couldn't  very  easily  with  me." 

*'  Because  my  father  is  a  gentleman,  and  you — ^you*re  only  a 

*'  I  aiiit  a  Foundling  I"  I  retorted,  doubling  my  little  fists  and 
ishing  with  anger ;  though  Heaven  is  my  witness,  1  had  not  the 
notest  idea  what  a  Foundling  could  be.  But  I  supposed  it  was 
nothing  wrong  and  reprehensible,  inasmuch  as  Master  Walters 
led  me  so — gentlemen,  when  quarrelling,  not  usually  bestowing 
on  each  other  epithets  of  praise ;  and  being  conscious  of  inno- 
ice,  I  vehemently  repelled  the  charge. 

*'  Yes,  you  are  ;  I  heard  my  father  say  so." 

Whereupon,  being  in  great  wrath,  I  ran  at  my  detractor  with 
jh  fury,  that  Master  Walters,  thinking,  probably,  that,  Foundling 

not,  I  was,  just  then  a  dangerous  sort  of  person  to  deal  with, 
ik  to  his  heels  and  scampered  homewards  as  quickly  as  his  legs 
uld  carry  him. 

But  though  triumphant  over  my  enemy,  victory  brought  with 
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it  unpleasant  recollections.  Wo!<  I  a  foundling  \  that  was  the  ques* 
tion.  Supposing  I  was  one,  did  Mr.  Dalton  know  it?  and  did  Mrs. 
Stukely  ?  My  beart  misgave  me  as  I  thought  of  her.  Then  I 
wondered  if  being  a  Foundling  was  anything  like  the  measles,  and 
whether  I  should  have  any  nasty  physic  to  take  ;  or  whether  Mrs. 
Stukely  would,  if  she  found  me  out,  give  me  any  verses  out  of  the 
Bible,  or  any  hymns  to  learn  (oh,  how  I  hated  hymns  !)  for  being 
such  a  naughty  boy. 

My  first  thoughts  were  to  seek  out  my  friend  Mike,  the  gardener, 
and  ascertain  what  information  on  the  subject  he  could  give :  but 
just  then  the  tea-bell  rang,  ami  I  was  forced  to  return  indoors. 

I  was  very  quiet  all  that  tea-time,  and  did  not  care  to  play 
with  the  other  boys  when  the  meal  was  over.  I  remember  Mr. 
Dalton  looking  at  me  kindly  once  or  twice,  and  Aunt  Rachel  (she 
taught  me  to  call  her  aunt,  good  soul !)  glanced  at  me  with  sharp 
curiosity  as  she  doled  out  our  allowance  of  bread  and  butter. 

As  soon  as  permission  was  given  for  the  boys  to  disperse,  I  slunk 
away  from  the  others,  and  anxiously  watched  for  Mr.  Dalton  to 
retire  to  his  study,  where  he  used  generally  to  spend  his  evenings^ 
reading,  sometimes  aloud,  to  his  sister  and  me. 

Presently  I  heard  his  footstep  on  the  stairs,  then  the  door 
open,  and  bang  behind  him.  I  crept  up  the  staircase  after  him. 
How  my  heart  thumped  a^jiiiist  my  pinafore  as  I  tapped  at  the 
door ! 

**  Come  in  !**  said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Stukely.  or  Aunt  Rachel,  as 
I  may  henceforth  call  her. 

I  went  in.  There  sat  the  lady  at  her  usual  place,  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire-side,  darning  stockings  at  a  little  three-legged 
table,  which  was  drawn  up  into  the  warmth  cozily.  How  weU,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  can  I  see  lier  now  ;  her  silver  spectacles  low  down 
on  her  hooked  nose :  her  scanty  hair  done  up  in  a  knot  behind,  like 
a  horse's  tale,  and  her  lavender  print  dress  bespangled  with  plum- 
coloured  blue-bottles !  How  well  can  I  recall  the  shape  of  her 
queer  old  workbox,  like  a  miniature  piano ;  her  immense  brooch 
with  the  portrait  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Stukely  in  a  wig !  The  sniff 
the  good  lady  used  to  give  as  she  broke  off  her  cotton,  then  rubbed 
her  nose,  and  burnt  off  the  end  of  the  thread  up  to  the  very  stock- 
ing itself,  is  still  present  to  my  fancy's  ear.  The  old  tabby  cat, 
too,  on  the  table,  guarding,  as  it  were,  the  piano,  admiring  the 
stocking,  and  intently  regarding  every  motion  of  his  mistress,  I  can 
also  remember. 

The  schoolrnaster  sat  opposite  the  fire,  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  as  he  perused  his  book.  His  was 
a  kind,  grave  face  that  inspired  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  looked  upon  it.     His  pupils  loved  him,  and  I  among  theniy 
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most,  perhaps,  of  all.  He  had  generally  a  melancholy  "smile  ;  but 
that  accorded  with  the  suit  of  sombre  black,  in  which  his  custom 
was  to  dress. 

Observing  me  hesitate,  he  half-turned,  and  held  out  his  hand 
■encouragingly.  * 

"Well,  little  Oliver,"  said  he,  '*are  you  tired  of  play, 
already?*' 

*' Bless  the  boy !"  said  Aunt  Rachael,  with  a  sniff  of  suspicion; 
"  what  ails  him  ?     Are  you  ill,  child  V* 

"111?  No;  ho  isn't  ill ;  is  he  t"  returned  the  schoolmaster, 
cheerily,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  and  setting  me  upon  his  knee. 

I  murmured  something,  which  I  wished  to  imply  a  negative. 
Indeed,  if  I  had  been  unwell,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  confess 
it,  for  Aunt  Rachel  was  too  fond  of  *'  taking  things  in  time,"  as  she 
^id,  and,  prescribing  to  her  brother's  scholars,  mendicaments  of  an 
unpleasant  kind. 

"There  is  something  wrong,  Matthew,  I  know,^*  said  she  eye- 
ing me  through  her  spectacles  for  a  time.  Shaking  her  head  she 
arose,  an  J  went  to  the  cupboard — I  feared,  for  {)hysic.  But  no,  it 
'Was  merely  for  a  rosy  apple,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  Oliver?"  inquired  Mr.  Dal  ton,  coaxiugly. 
I  hung  my  head,  and  answered  "  Nothing." 
Aunt  Rachael  became  tidgetty  and  cross. 

"Matthew,"  said  she,  "the  child  looks  well  enough.  You'd 
spoil  any  child ;  why  don't  you  get  on  with  your  book?" 

"But,  Rachael — "  Mr.  Daltou  began,  then  stopped  for  his 
sister  had  flashed  up«jn  him  a  grim  look  through  her  spectacles, 
meaningly. 

**Bah  1"  she  ejaculated,  taking  uie  from  her  brother's  lap  and 
placing  me  upon  her  own.  "If  there  is  anything  wrong,  as  I 
think  there  is,  we  shall  get  at  it  presently,  if  you  let  the  child 
alone.     Why  don't  you  read  your  book,  I  say  ?" 

Thus  admonished,  Mr.  Dalton  returned  to  his  volume,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  read,  or  pretended  to  read  it,  intently.  But 
-every  row  and  then  I  caught  his  eye  furtively  seeking  me. 

Meanwhile,  Aunt  Rachael  continued  to  stitch  in  silence  ;  I,  on 
her  knees,  listening  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  her  needle,  to  the 
.singing  of  the  kettle  on  the  hob  ;  the  purring  of  the  cat,  and  cogi- 
tating the  momentous  question  I  had  come  to  ask. 

"Mr.  Dalton,  please,"  said  I,  presently,  when  that  gentleman 
had  pushed  aside  his  book,  and  began  to  gaze  moodily  into  the  fire. 
"  Well,  Oliver,"  said  he,  with  a  start. 
"  What — what  is  a  Foundling,  please." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  ejaculated  the  lady.  The  cat  phizzed,  as  well 
he  might ;  for  in  her  surprise  my  aunt  had  stuck  her  needle  into  him. 
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"  A  Foundling,  my  boy,  is  a  child  who  has  neither  father  nor 
mother." 

'*But  a  child  can't  help  that,  can  hel"  1  inquired,  after 
reflection. 

'*  What  a  question  !*'  ejaculated  Aunt  Rachel. 

** Certainly  not,'*  was  the  reply. 

"  And  is  it  true  that  l*ni  a  Foundling  I"  I  continued,  feeling 
much  relieved  in  my  mind  that  if  I  was  I  couldn't  help  it. 

This  seemed  too  much  for  my  aunt,  who  stared  at  me  with  her 
mouth  ngape,  and  her  needle  suspended  in  mid  air. 

**  What  put  that  into  your  head,  little  Oliver?"  demanded  Mr^ 
Dal  ton,  softly,  after  a  pause. 

**  Because  Reginald  Walters  said  I  was,  and  I  said  I  wasn't,"  I 
returne<l. 

**  My  boy,  you  need  never  be  ashamed  of  anything,  except  when 
you  do  wrong." 

*'  But  haven't  I  got  any  father  or  mother,  then,*'  I  pursued^ 
keeping  to  the  point. 

"Bother  the  child;  I — I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  directly," 
muttered  Aunt  Rachael,  seeking  in  the  piano  work  box  to  conceal 
her  emotion. 

*'  No/'  Mr.  Dalton,  quietly  returned. 

'*  And  didn't  I  have  a  father  and  mother,  once  ?" 

"Once,  my  child." 

**  And  now " 

"Your  mother,  little  Oliver,  is  dead." 

*'  Tell  me  about  my  mother,  please,"  I  said,  presently. 

Then  I  learnt  something  of  the  mother  I  had  lost,  and  the  kmd 
friends  whom  I  had  found. 


C  II  A  P  T  E  R    1 1. 

HOW    1    CAME. 

It  was  one  wintry  niglit  (so  I  have  been  informed)  that  good 
Mr.  DalK:)n  was  sitting  in  his  little  study  amidst  his  books,  and  his 
sister,  with  her  piano  workbox  and  knitting  pins  was  pitting 
opposite  ;  both  of  them  cozily  enjoying  the  bright  fire,  which  seemed 
to  burn  the  more  cheerfully  on  account  of  the  sleet  and  boisterous 
wind  which  were  rampant  out  of  doors. 

''  What  a  night!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Dalton,  as  a  gust  of  wind, 
more  turbulent  than  usual,  came  roaring  down  the  chimney,  and 
went  moaning  away  over  the  country  wastes  into  the  unknown, 
regions  where  the  wind  goeth.  And  he  raked  the  fire  together 
with  the  poker,  and  shivered  as  the  merry  blaze  shot  upwaids,  as 
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lOugh  he  tried  to  fancy  he  was  himself  chillji  in  order  to  enjoy 
16  warmth  of  the  fireside  the  more. 

*'  Humph  !  cold  enough  and  wet  enough  for  them  who  are  in 
^"  was  Mrs.  Stukely's  sententious  reply. 

*'  On  such  a  night  as  this,  I  always  think  of  the  houseless 
oor,"  said  Mr.  Dal  ton,  as  if  musing  aloud,  "especially  of  them 
tsea." 

"  The  more  fools  they  to  go  to  sea,  if  they  can  help  it !"  re- 
>rted  the  lady,  digging  her  knitting-pins  into  her  work  ferociously. 

*'  But  if  they  can't  help  it,  my  dear  ?" 

"Themore's  the  pity.'* 

The  schoolmaster  smiled  as  he  crossed  to  the  window  and  looked 
It. 

**  You  are  a  strange  woman,  Rachel !"  he  began.  But  while  he 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence  an  exclamation  of  surprise  burst 
om  his  lips,  apparently  on  account  of  some  sight  out  of  doors  he 
eheld  through  tlie  window. 

Mrs.  Stukely  glanced  up  sharply  at  the  sound. 

**  Matthew,  1  think  you  a  strange  man  to  be  staring  and  gaping 
t  the  darkness,  like  a  dog  yelping  at  the  moon." 

Her  brother  bade  her  come  and  look  also ;  at  which  she  said 
le  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  to  waste  htr  time  in  staring  at  the  sleet 
nd  the  black  night.  But  urged  by  womanly  curiosity  she  went  to 
ae  window  nevertheless. 

She  then  perceived  tliat  the  cause  of  her  brother's  exclamation 
ras  the  fact  that  a  little  group  of  some  four  or  five  persons,  in- 
luding  a  couple  of  his  own  servants  with  lights  in  their  hands,  had 
oUected  outside  the  schoolhouse  gates,  and  were  standing  in  the 
igh'road  over  some  apparently  inanimate  body  in  the  midst  of 
hem. 

•*  Some  one  in  a  fit,  1  suppose.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  we're 
0  do  with  'em  here ;  but  1  suppose  we  must  take  'em  in  and  do 
yhat  we  can  ;  and,  my  gracious,  Matthew  !  you  don't  mean  to  say 
'ou  are  going  out  of  doors  in  such  a  night  as  this  1" 

The  lady  spoke  excitedly,  and  in  a  haif-reproachful,  half- 
ictimised  tone,  as  though  she  thought  herself  very  much  illused  by 
)eing  compelled  to  act  in  accordance  with  her  words.  But  though 
he  schoolmaster  had  not  moved  from  the  window,  nor  betrayed  the 
lightest  intention  of  rushing  out  of  doors,  his  sister  ran  into  the 
lall,  brought  forth  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  almost  forced  him  to  the 
loor  before  the  poor  man  had  time  to  think  what  he  was  about; 
or,  truth  to  tell,  Mrs.  Stukely's  actions  were  always  at  variance 
iriih  her  words,  not  that  she  was  deceitful  or  false — far  from  it.  I 
QQean  she  would  abuse  a  lazy  vagabond  begging  in  the  streets, 
while  she  was  in  the  very  act  of  opening  her  capacious  basket  to 
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•aflford  him  bountiful  relief.     She  would  sneer  at  the   Elmde 

Dorcas  Society  as  a  humbugging  **  get  up  *'  of  village  gossips 

scandalmoiioers,  while  it  was  conceded  that  no  one  worked  hard« 

or  supplied  more  substantial  offerings  to  that  society,  than  she.  S  ^ 

pretended  to  scorn  the  rector  and  his  prosy  sermons  :  while  in  h^^^^ 

heart  she  deemed  the  one  the  paragon  of  orthodox  Evangelicis 

and  the  othor  the  sublimest  creation  of  piety  and  genius. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  no  sooner  was  she  aware  that  th 
was  some  human  being  in  peril  and  distress  near  the  door  of  1^^^^^ 
brother's  house,  than  she  began  protesting,  as  it  were,  agaiiim^^ 
making  their  house  an  asylum,  while  she  was  really  most  anxir-^a^ 
to  sacrifice  everything  else  to  aid  the  helpless  one. 

The  schoolmaster,  nothing  loth  to  perform  an  act  of  cliarL  ty, 
however  Quixotic  it  might  be,  pulled  on  his  cloak  and  hat,  c^^nd 
sallied  forth  to  the  garden  gate. 

In  the  road,  the  first  object  that  greeted  his  sight  was  the  fo 
of  a  fragile  woman,  who  had  apparently  swooned  from  want 
destitution.     Uiiconscious,  though  she  was,  she  still  clasped  to 
bosom  a  little  child,  whose  pinched  and  weazed  cheeks  told  a  t-^^*^® 
of  misery  and  woe. 

'*  Here's  Mr.  Dalton !     Now,  mates,  we  shall  know  what  to 
with  the  poor  thing,"  cried  one,  a  sturdy  ploughman,  who  held  -tl=^® 
woman's  shrunken  form  in  his  strong  arms,  kindly  and  tenderly. 

**  I'm  afraid  it  is  all  over  with  her,  sir,"  said  another,  with 
hand  upon  the  woman's  breast. 

**  The  baby  !"  ejaculated  a  third — a  woman,  you  may  be  sii- 

**The  poor,   dear   little  baby!"   added   one   of  Mr.    Dal  to 
servants,  who  held  a  guttering  candle  in  her  hand,  which  she  tr  ^ 
in  vain  to  shelter  from  the  wind  and  moisture,  and  which  a- 
puffed  out. 

They  would  have   been   in  utier  darkness  but  for  a  lant^^*^^""^ 
which  another  of  them  carried. 

*  *  This  way,  my  friends  !  bring  them  in  here ;  and  some  one  r 
to  the  village,  quick,  and  fetch  the  doctor."     And  Mr.  Dalton,  yT 
«poke  with  some  excitement,  led  the  way  to  the  house. 

**  Aye,  aye,  sir !"  cried  the  men  who  followed  him,  bearing 
woman  and  her  baby. 

Thus  it  was,  reader,  that  I  and  my  friends  became  acquaint 
for  the  woman  was  my  mother — at  least,  so  it  was  surmised — ^i 
I  the  child. 

Mrs.  Stukely  met  us  in  the  hall. 

*'  Well,  Matthew  !"  she  cried,  trying  not  to  look  eager;  "  w! 
are  we  to  do  ?" 

**  We  will  do  the  best  we  can,  my  dear,"  Jdr.  Dalton  return^ 

*' Is  she  dead?" 


< 
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hope  not ;  but  I  am  afraid — *' 

umph !  I  suppose  we  can't  turn  her  out,  now  you've  told 
a  to  bring  her  in.  Steady,  men  !  do  you  want  to  knock  her 
F?  Bring  her  in,  carefully  \  and,  Jane  and  Mary,  upstairs 
ind  get  the  fire  lit  in  my  bedroom  ;  take  her  up  there,  and — 
e  me  the  brat!*' 

mbling  thus,  but  actively  making  preparations,  and  giving 
ns  for  attempts  to  restore  my  poor  mother  to  animation, 
ukely  took  me  into  her  arms — not  at  all  angrily,  though,  as 
iguage  and  tone  might  imply ;  but  very  tenderly,  and 
J  (so,  at  least,  her  brother  has  affirmed)  took  the  opportunity, 
le  thought  no  one  was  heeding  her,  to  kiss  my  little  weazen 

re  was  quickly  blazing  upstairs,  and  my  mother  deposited 
>ed,  while  Mrs.  Stukely  dictatorily  prescribed  every  method 
Id  think  of  to  restore  her  patient  to  animation,  pending  the 
of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  village  apothecary,  who  was  anxiously 
J  every  moment.  Indeed,  we  met  that  little  gentleman 
ng  the  stairs  as  I  and  Aunt  Rachael  were  coming  down 
for  be  it  understood,  Mrs.  Stukely  had  still  retained  posses- 
me,  though  one  of  the  servants  had  volunteered  to  relieve 

o ;  go  upstairs — yoiCll  bo  wanted  there,  I'll  nurse  the 
^torted  my  aunt,  al)ruptly.  I  believe  I  had  already  gained 
d  opinion  by  the  great  fancy  I  seemed  to  take  to  the  minia- 
the  deceased  Mr.  Stukely. 

was,  however,  ashamed  that  Mr.  Sullivan  should  encounter 
;uch  an  unwonted  position. 

ood  evening,  my  dear  ma'am !  how  are  we  now,  ma'am  ; 
5  we,  now?"  exclaimed  that  liitle  gentleman,  hopping  on 
3  of  the  staircase  to  allow  Aunt  Rachael  to  pass.  And  he 
rubbing  his  hands  together  nervously. 

Fpstairs,  doctor,  please !  1  don't  want  you,  my  good  man, 
•y  thankful  to  say."  And  she  did  her  best  to  conceal  my 
ts  from  sight.     Unfortunately,  at  this  critical  juncture,  I 

less  my  heart,  Mrs.   Stukely !   what  have  we  there  ?     A 

ooh  !  my  good  man,  you  had  better  make  haste  upstairs.    I 

ii,  sir,  you're  wanted  !     Never  mind — the — the — well,  then 

y,  if  you  must  know  !" 

Sullivan  has  subsequently  assured  me  that  my  aunt  actually 

•• 

m't  know  what  course  of  pathology  Mr.  Sullivan  pursued 

3  because  I  was  downstairs  in  the  kitchen,  where,  I  have 
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understood,  a  great  fuss  was  made  of  me,  both  by  Aunt  RacLel  and 
the  servants,  who  held  a  solemn  discussion  as  to  what  was  the 
most  proper  thing  for  me  to  eat ;  and,  I  have  heard,  it  affoidei 
them  lively  satisfaction — as,  no  doubt,  it  did  me  also^when  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  partake  of  a  light  repast  of  sop  out  of  a  spoon 
Be  this  matter-of-fact  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  of  this ; 
that  whether  my  poor  mother  recovered  or  not,  i,  at  least,  had  no 
intention  of  giving  up  the  ghost,  but  was  as  lively  as  any  baby 
could  be  expected  to  be  under  the  circumstances. 

The  noise  of  hurried  footsteps  overhead,  the  banging  of  doors^ 
and  the  hum  of  persons  whispering  and  coming  downstairs,  cai 
Aunt  Bacbael  to  wipe  my  mouth  with  her  pocket  handkerchie 
and  hastily  to  go  forth  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

We  met  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  instantly  began  rubbing  his  ham 
together  and  skipping  about  as  violently  as  before.  Mr.  Dalto 
vrith  a  very  grave  face,  was  a  few  paces  behind  him. 

"  Well?*'  ejaculated  my  aunt,  curtly. 

'*  Too  late,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say  !  too  late  !*' 

"Then  she  is  dead r' 

"  Madam,  I  regret  to  say  the  poor  creature  no  longer  lives,** 
returned  the  little  man,  deprecatingly ;  as  though  that  were  s 
milder  way  of  putting  the  fact. 

*•  Ah !  more  is  the  pity.*'  And  my  worthy  aunt  strode  away, 
carrying  the  present  writer  in  her  arms. 

"  Forgive  my  sister,*'   said  the  schoolmaster,   kindly, 
hath  a  good  heart,    though   rough  in   manners.     As  Shakspean^ 
says,  •  'tis  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  y 
bring  with  them.'  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  and  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Stukcly, 
on  the  best  of  terms  ;  we  are  really.     And — ha,  ha  ! — we  like  o 
joke  as  well  as  anyone.     But,  my  dear  sir,  what  do  you  intend 
do?" 

"To  do?" 

*'  That  is — about  the  baby,  my  dear  sir — the  baby  ?" 

"God  knows!"  Mr.  Dalton  answered,  in  a  solemn  tone.  "I* 
has  been  thrown  upon  my  hands,  and  I  will  not  suffer  it  to 
perish." 

**  The  workhouse,  my  dear  sir,  would,  perhaps — "  Mr.  Sullivw 
suggested. 

"No,  no — not  that;  anything  but  that,"  interrupted  Hr. 
Dalton,  hastily. 

Mrs.  Stukely  rejoined  the  gentlemen  at  this  moment,  and  vowed 
she  wasn't  going  to  be  pestered  with  a  baby  at  her  time  of  life-" 
not  she.  She  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  a  stroller's  brat.  Sto 
would  not,  however,  part  with  me  when  the  suggestion  came. 
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Thus  it  was  they  adopted  me,  buried  my  mother  in  a  decent 
"Way,  and  called  me  Oliver — the  late  Mr.  Stukeley*s  name — while- 
'the  world  added  that  of —Dal ton. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   CHILDREN   IN  THE   WOOD. 

One  summer's  afternoon,  about  three  years  and-a-half  after  the- 
ackth  of  my  mother,  and  a  few  months  subsequent  to  those  inci- 
^xkts  which  led  to  my  discovery  that  I  was  a  Foundling,  an  event 
tjppened  which  I  have  always  considered  as  the  first  link  in  the 

in  of  important  circumstances  which  make  up  the  history  of  my 


Being  a  half-holiday,  I  and  my  schoolfellow,  Reginald  Walters— 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  was  soon  again  on  friendly  terms — re- 
ed to  enjoy  it  by  making  an  expedition  to  fish  for  tittlebats ; 
which  innocent  diversion,  having  provided  ourselves  with  a 
la^are  glass  pickle-bottle,  with  a  piece  of  string  round  the  neck 
a:x'eof,  by  which  to  carry  it ;  with  two  or  three  old  parasol  handles 
ci  thread  by  way  of  fishing-tackle,  we  accordingly  started  ;  both 
Tis  fully  satisfied  with  our  own  importance,  and  the  heroical 
"tmire  of  our  enterprise. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June ;  and  nature,  refreshed  by  a  light 
O^wer  in  the  morning,  was  clad  in  her  brightest  verdure.  It  is 
^^  it  was  sultry  in  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun,  but  there  were 
^^ty  of  shady  lanes,  well-sheltered  by  overhanging  trees,  that 
^<^rded  pleasant  protection  from  the  scorching  rays.  Indeed, 
*f5ore  I  was  permitted  to  depart  on  the  excursion,  I  had  faithfully 
^dged  my  won!  to  Aunt  Rachael  that  we  would  confine  our 
^^derings  to  those  shady  places ;  and,  above  all,  that  we  would 
^t;  go  far  away — promises,  which  I  am  afraid,  were  little  remem- 
^ted  five  minutes  after  permission  had  been  obtained. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  we  started  in  high  spirits,  our  exul- 
l^tion  having  been  increased  at  the  moment  of  departure  by  Aunt 
Rachael,  who,  stigmatising  us  as  naughty  children,  and  prognosti- 
cating that  we  should  certainly  drown  ourselves  in  the  pond,  or  at 
east  spoil  our  clean  pinafores  with  the  mud,  gave  us  a  plentiful 
upply  of  plum-cake,  done  up  in  a  nice  clean  napkin,  for  our  tea. 
This  plum-cake,  I  may  state  in  passing,  we  carried  in  our 
lasket  along  with  our  various  apparatus  and  fishing-tackle — which, 
am  bound  to  confess,  was  more  miscellaneous  than  delicate ;  I  am 
ot  aware,  however,  that  we  enjoyed  it  any  the  less  on  this  account. 
\re  were  not  squeamish  in  our  tastes,  certainly. 

With  our  angling  exploits  these  pages  will  have  nothing  to  do,. 
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That  we  did  not  fulfil  Mrs.  Stukely's  prediction  and  drown  o\ 
selves,  is  sufficiently  proved,  at  least,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  fact  that  I  have  survived  to  write  these  memoirs.  As  to 
remaining  part  of  her  prophecy — that,  I  mean,  which  had  refere^^-^ 
to  the  cleanliness  of  our  garments — upon  that  subject,  I  fear,  -^ 
less  said  the  better.  They  were  certainly  rather  the  worse  j^ 
wear  when  we  reached  home  again. 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  that  having  satisfied  ourselves  with    tie 
capture  of  three  unfortunate  tittlebats,  and  a  slight  wetting  of  oar 
shoes,  we  sat  ourselves  down  under  the  shadow  of  an  old  elm,  to 
refresh  ourselves  by  the  demolition  of  our  plum-cake. 

I  think  I  have  before  observed  that  tleginald  Walters  was  the 
step-son  of  Squire  Hamugton—the  great  man  of  our  village-Hmd 
whose  mansion,  the  old  Manor- House,  we  could  see  in  a  beautiful 
dell,  a  mile  or  so  away. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  downwards  in  the  far  west;  the 
noble  old  trees,  under  whose  shade  we  were  reposing,  cast  forth 
loDg  shadows,  grim  and  fantastic  in  their  ramifications.  We  were 
seated  upon  an  elevation  ;  a  green  sward,  studded  with  buttercups 
and  daisies :  and  as  we  looked  down  upon  the  quaint  old  manor,  its 
windows  flashed  and  flamed  in  the  rays  of  the  departmg  sun  like 
burnished  gold. 

*'  Look,  Reginald !"  I  cried  ;  "  look  at  the  manor,  flaming  in  the 
sunlight,  almost  as  if  it  were  Fairyland  in  a  picture-book  I  Lave  at 
home." 

**  Ah,'*  said  Reginald,  *'  bolting  his  last  mouthful  of  cake  with 
evident  reluctance.  **Don*t  you  wish  you  lived  in  a  fine  house 
like  that,  Oliver?  and  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  nice  hat  like 
mine?** 

Of  course  I  stoutly  denied  that  I  should  like  either,  and  main- 
tainal  that  the  old  schoolhouse,  where  /  lived,  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  fine  a  building  as  the  Manor- House. 

**But,  Reginald,"  I  said,  "how  comes  it  tliat  your  name  i« 
Walters,  while  your  'pa*s  name  is  Squire  Harrington  V 

"  Mr.  Harrington  isn't  my  real  'pa,"  Reginald  returned. 

I  ventured  to  ask  how,  it  he  were  not  his  **  real  'pa,"  he  could 
be  his  'pa  at  all  ? 

"  Why,  my  real  'pa  is  dead,"  Reginald  explained.  "  He  died  a 
long,  long  while  ago,  and  left  my  'ma  a  lot  of  money  ;  oh,  ever  so 
much — millions  and  millions  of  pounds." 

**  In  golden  guineas  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Of  course.  And  then  Mr.  Harrington  married  my  'ma.  Thati 
how  it  is,  you  see." 

I  confess  that  the  tremendous  fortune  which  R^inald's  mamoi 
appeared  to  have  brought  the  lucky  squire  did  not  so  mudiastoiUMl 
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ae  as  it  might  have  have  done  if  I  had  possessed  a  clearer  idea  of 
rhat  a  million  meant.  However,  I  took  it  for  granted,  the  squire 
ras  very  rich  ;  for  had  I  not  seen  him  ride  through  the  village  in  a 
plendid  carriage  only  a  few  days  previously.  Besides,  had  he  not 
•een  very  generous  to  me  upon  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  had- 
isited  the  schoolhouse — spatting  me  on  the  cheek,  and  presenting 
ae  with  a  bright  new  shilling  ? 

There  were  other  questions  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind,  and 
rhich  I  considered  the  present  a  good  opportunity  upon  which  to 
ain  information. 

"Is  your  sister,  Edith,  your  real  sister,  or  notl"  I  inquired^ 
^or  I  may  as  well  inform  the  reader,  in  this  place,  that  it  was 
Iready  a  settled  affair  between  myself  and  my  friend,  that  when  I 
rew  up  to  be  a  man  I  was  \o  marry  his  little  sister.  I  am  at  a 
>8S  to  explain  how  it  came  about,  that  a  young  gentleman,  with 
ach  aristocratic  notions  as  my  friend,  should  have  thus  consented 
3  waive  objections  to  the  disparity  between  his  sister  and  one 
rhom  he  had  so  recently  disparaged  as  a  Foundling.  I  think,  in 
lie  first  place,  he  liked  to  patronise  me.  In  the  second  place, 
bere  was  the  fact  that  my  veneration  for  the  young  lady  (whom,, 
owever,  I  had  never  spoken  to  in  my  life)  was  so  great,  that  the 
ireat  of  the  proposed  matrimonial  alliance  being  broken  ofif,  had 
ery  often  induced  me  to  become  Reginald's  horse  when  it  would 
ave  been  more  gratifying  to  my  inclinations  to  be  the  driver, 
liirdly,  I  have  often  whispered  the  multiplication-table  into  my 
iture  brother-in-law's  ear.  Lastly,  it  was  always  understood  be- 
jveen  us,  that  when  I  and  Edith  were  married,  we  were  all  three 
)  emigrate  to  the  forest  of  some  distant  land,  when  we  could  subsist 
a  milk  and  acorns,  with  the  roasted  flesh  of  an  occasional  lion, 
hich  Reginald  was  to  slay  with  an  imaginary  gun,  that  was  sup- 
Dsed  capable  of  killing  any  animal,  from  an  elephant  to  an  Indian 
aief,  at  some  dozen  or  twenty  miles  distance. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  Reginald  informed  me  that  the  fair 
Idith  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  squire,  but  of  the  deceased 
dllionaire. 

**Is  she  anything  in  the  face  like — you^  Reginald  ?"  I  next 
iquired. 

And  to  tell  the  truth  I  sincerely  hoped  she  was  not;  for 
eginald  was  not  handsome.  He  was  a  sneak,  and  he  looked  like 
le.  His  features  were  well  enough  formed,  but  his  eye  shifted 
hen  you  looked  him  in  the  face.  He  was  thin  and  lanky  and 
laky  about  the  legs.  He  looked  as  though  he  could  be  taken  to 
ieces. 

"She's  not  so  tall  as  me,  and  I  can  beat  her  at  running,'* 
<eginald  replied. 
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So  I  remained  at  liberty  to  indulge  my  fancy  in  Ediih*8  por. 
trait ;  and  concluded  that  she  was  not  like  Beginald— in  £em^  dw 
couldn't  be. 

We  had  by  this  time,  however,  exhausted  all  our  provisions  ia 
the  way  of  cake,  milk,  and  sweetmeats;  having  given  the  last 
crumbs  to  the  pickle-bottle,  for  our  unhappy  little  tittlebats— t 
repast^  by  the  way,  which  they  most  unaccountably  declined. 

We  began  to  think  that  a  little  tea,  and  even  a  night's  repose 
on  a  downy-pillow,  would,  perhaps,  be  a  pleasant  preliminaij  to 
going  into  any  distant  forest,  or  encountering  any  ferocious  wild 
beasts ;  more  especially  as  we  were  not  yet  provided  with  Beginald* 
wonderful  gun.     The  sun,  too,  had  by  this  time  nearly  sunk, 
though  the  sky  in  that  quarter  was  still  of  a  glorious  golden  hue, 
away  in  the  east,  where  the  moon  was  rising,*  it  was  black 
sombre.     The  hills  in  the  distance  and  the  trees  reared  themselves 
forbiddingly,   and  cast  athwart  the  heath  their   gaunt  shadows^ 
On  the  whole,  I,  for  my  part,  thought  it  time  to  be  going  home— « 
wards,  and  proposed  the  same  to  my  companion. 

*'0h,  don't  let's  go  home,  yet;  my  'ma  won't  say  anything tc:» 
me,"  that  young  gentleman  returned,  haughtily.  "I  suppoieK^ 
Oliver,  you'd  catch  it  if  you  stopped  out,  wouldn't  youl'* 

Of  course  I  was  anxious  to  rebut  such  an  idea  as  this,  but,  ica 
my  heart,  I  deemed  it  very  likely  I  should  "catch  it"  if  Iie-'« 
mained  abroad  after  nightfall — Aunt  Rachael  had  made  me  "  cakU 
it "  for  a  similar  offence  once  or  twice  before.  But,  as  I  scorned^ 
lie,  I  evaded  the  admission  by  silence. 

*'  But  I  am  much  older  than  you,  Oliver,  ain't  I  ?  So,  of  comic  ^ 
it  is  different  my  stopping  out  later  than  you." 
"Beginald!"  I  interrupted,  suddenly. 
"Yesi" 

"  Supposing  we  should  come  across  any  gipsies  or  kidnapperiE, 
you  know :  whatever  should  we  do  1" 

**Lor',  Oliver!  Well,  perhaps,  we  may  as  well  think  aboat 
getting  home,  now,"  returned  Beginald,  rather  hastily.  **  You're 
only  a  little  boy,  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Dalton  might  let  me  have  it  hot 
for  keeping  you  out  late,  you  know  ?" 

''  Besides,"  I  added,  in  a  whisper — the  fact  is  I  was  becomieg 
rather  nervous  on  this  subject  myself — "we  are  close  by  the 
Demon's  mouth;  and — and  if  we  should  happen  to  see  any* 
thing " 

'*  Eh !  oh,  I  say,  Oliver,  you  needn't  get  talking  like  thatl" 
And  Master  Walters  glanced  uneasily  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
clump  of  trees  near  which  we  were  standing,  and  through  the 
foliage  of  which  the  moon  had  begun  to  glimmer  fEuntly. 

'*  Well,  you  know,  they  do  say  the  Demon's  mouth  ia  haunted." 
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"  You  don't  believe  we  shall  see  anything,  do  you,  Oliver  1" 
He  looked  as  though  he  did  believe  it,  for  his  teeth  chattered, 
he  kept  glancing  about  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  uncomfort- 
»,  indeed. 

*'  I — I  don't  know,"  I  replied.     "  I  say,  Reginald — suppose  we 

We  had  already  retraced  our  way  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or 

md  had  got  nearly  away  from  the  trees — as  I  was  very  thankful 

•erceive. 

Et^ginald  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  we  started  run- 

j  accordingly. 

'*  I'm  not  afraid,  though,  if  you  are,"  he  said,  haughtily.      "  I 

t  my  tea,  and  besides,  you  know,  L 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  AM   INTBUSTED  WITH  A  MYSTERIOUS  G0MMIS8I0K. 

The  explanation  of  the  long  dash  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
lat  Reginald  never  completed  the  sentence  he  was  speaking,  or 
ler  completed  it  with  a  long  and  tremulous  scream,  and  my 
m  young  friend,  at  the  same  time,  used  the  long  legs  with 
ch  nature— more  bountiful  to  him  than  to  me — had  provided 
,  and  ran  scampering  away  with  all  his  might ;  leaving  me  to 
over  the  object  which  had  alarmed  him,  and  to  escape  from  it 
best  way  I  could. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  in  suspense.  Upon  turning  to  glance  in 
direction  from  which  the  cause  of  my  companion's  alarm  seemed 
iroceed,  I  beheld  a  gaunt,  half-crouching  man— who,  seemingly, 
just  emerged  from  the  wood  behind  us. 

I  thought  my  heart  would  have  leapt  into  my  mouth  when  I 
reived  thin  awful  being  approach,  making  goblin-like  gestures 

•  he  desired  to  speak  to  me.  I  would  have  given  worlds  at  this 
lent  for  a  pair  of  legs  like  my  friend  Reginald's  !     Though  if  I 

possessed  them,  I  fear  they  they  would  have  been  of  little 
1.     Terror,  for  a  moment  that  seemed  an  age,  held  me  rooted 
be  spot. 
By  a  great  efifort  I  managed,  at  length,  to  run  a  few  paces,  and 

I  heard  the  man's  great  hoarse  voice  calling  me  to  stop,  and 
leavy  lumbering  tread  stumping  after  me. 

*  Heigh  !  you  boy  :  stop,  I  say  !"  he  roared ;  and,  my  goodness, 
b  a  voice !  My  heart  sank  within  me  at  his  grufl'uess.  I 
ed  my  head,  still  running,  however  ;  and  could  perceive  he  had 
ed  fearfidly  upon  me.     "Stop,   you  little  devil!— do   you 

I" 
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Another  moment  the  fellow's  gaunt  shadow  passed  over  me, 
and  then  I  felt  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I  was  completely  in 
his  power,  and,  probably,  not  a  human  being  to  aid  me  witLm  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ! 

"  Now,  then,  where  are  you?"  said  he,  turning  me  round  like* 
teetotum,  so  that  I  could  feel  his  hot  breath  in  my  face. 

**  Oh,  please  sir,  don't !"  I  implored. 

"  Don't  what?"  said  the  man,  severely." 

**  Oh,  please,  don't  hurt  me,  sir." 

**  Where  are  you,  now,  you  little  devil,  eh  ?" 

I  could  see  by  the  faint  light  of  the  moon  that  my  captor  had  a 
most  diabolical  face ;  dirty  and  sallow,  and  a  bull-dog  sort  of 
muzzle,  and  that  he  was  grinning  horribly.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  terror  he  inspired  most  heartily.  As  to  answeriDg  his  questicn, 
which  he  had  twice  demanded,  that  was  quite  beyond  my  power. 
This,  however,  was  certain,  that  wherever  **I  was  now,"  I  de- 
voutly  wished  I  was  anywhere  else. 

*'  Do  you  think  I  want  to  eat  you,  you  little  fool  ?" 

"N— no,  sir." 

•**  What  are  you  afeerd  of,  then  ?" 

"I— I  don't  know." 

**  You  don't  know,  eh  ?"  he  returned,  making  the  most  hideous 
grimace  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive." 

**  No,  sir ;  but  I  should  like  to  go  home,  if  you  please." 

"  Where  is  yer  home,  and  what  is  yer  name  ?"  said  the  fellow, 
reflectively,  as  he  let  go  my  arm,  which  he  had  pinched  tightly. 

**  Oliver  Dalton,  sir,  and  I  live  at  the  schoolhouse  yonder,"  I 
returned,  pointing  and  hesitating  whether  I  should  not  give  lum 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  direction  by  using  my  liberty,  and 
running  thither  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Whether  my  enemy  divined  the  thought  that  was  passing  i& 
my  mind,  or  whether  he  merely  guessed  at  the  probability  of  my 
attempting  an  escape,  I  know  not.  However,  this  may  have  been, 
he  pounced  upon  my  drawers  behind,  and  lifted  me  into  the  hand 
thereby,  with  a  suddenness  which,  for  the  moment,  made  me  think 
I  was  either  flying  away,  or  that  the  earth  had  slipped  from  my 
footing. 

"Look,  yo  here,  mate,"  said  he,  setting  me  on  the  ground 
again.  '*  I  ain't  done  with  you,  yet.  I  want  you  to  answer  me 
one  or  two  questions  ;  do  you  mind  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  please,"  I  whimpered. 

"  And  it'  you  play  any  larks,  I'll  massecrate  yer ;  do  you  mind 
that,  too  ?" 

I  meekly  replied  that  I  fully  comprehended  the  dangers  of  my 
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ituation,  though  I  had  but  a  vague  notion  of  what  his  threa 
nplied. 

''  Do  yer  happen  to  know  Uister  Harrington,  anywhere  here« 
bouts  V 

"Squire  Harrington,  sir,  do  you  mean?" 

The  fellow  nodded  his  head  eagerly. 

**  That's  him,  I'll  be  sworn  !  Do  yer  know,  him  ?  quick,  yer 
egger,  quick?" 

I  replied  with  considerable  trepidation  that  I  knew  Squire 
[arrington  a  little,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  big  house,  which  we 
Duld  see  in  the  moonlight  through  the  trees. 

My  companion  took  offhis  cap,  and  rubbed  his  head.  He  wore 
akuU-cap,  surrounded  by  fur.  * 

**  So,  then,  yer  do  know  Squire  Harrington  ?"  said  he,  more  to 
imself  than  me. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  And  does  he  know  you  ?" 

**  I  dare  say  he  does,  sir." 

The  man  thereupon  began  whistling  some  tune  in  a  low  tone,. 
8  though  he  were  maturing  a  plan  in  his  mind.  He  put  his*hand 
ito  his  pocket,  and  jingled  some  money  there. 

*^  Now  look  ye  here,  my  lad,"  said  he  at  length,  in  a  con. 
iliating  tone.  ''  Some  folks  might  have  massecrated  yer^  and  put 
er  naked  into  the  ditch  for  the  birds  to  peck  at,  mightn't  they  1" 

I  shuddered  at  the  idea,  but  said  I  supposed  ^^  some  folks  '^ 
light. 

"  But  cheer  up,  my  little  man,  /  ain't  one  of  them  there  sort  \^ 
ain't.     I  only  said  I'd  massacrate  yer  in  fun,  yer  know." 

**  Thank  you,  sir!"  I  was  greatly  relieved  that  it  was  only 
m. 

**In  course  not,"  pursued  he,  laughing  derisively.  "You 
idn't  suppose  I  meant  it  in  earnest,  surely." 

Though  all  this  might  have  been  pleasant  amusement  to  him, 
>r  my  part,  I  could  not  help  thinking  I  should  enjoy  it  rather  more 
'  he  had  not  made  such  hideous  grimaces.  Added  to  which,  I  was 
ither  fearful  he  might  change  his  mind,  and  give  me  to  the  birds 
3  peck  at,  after  all. 

"  Look  here,  my  fine  fellow !"  he  went  on ;  **  if  I  was  to  let  you 
0  home  quiet  and  comfortable,  I  suppose  you'd  get  telling  folks 
lat  I'd  been  ill-treating  of  yer  ?" 

**0h,  no,  sir,  I  won't !  I  won't,  indeed,  if  you'll  only  let  me 
0.'- 

**  Let  yer  go  !  why,  mate,  of  course  I  will ;  and  supposing  I 
'as  to  give  you  a  penny — all  for  yourself,  you  know— to  spend ; 

N  N 
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would  you  object  to  taking  a  message  from  me  to  this  here  Squin 
Harrington  1" 

**  To  Squire  Harrington,  sirT' 

"  That's  him  :  would  yer  now  1    Come,  what  do  you  say  !" 

I  replied  that  I  would  take  any  message  to  Squire  Harrington 
he  pleased.     I  was  glad  to  be  let  off  on  any  terms. 

At  this,  the  man  gave  utterance  to  the  most  unearthly  chuckle 
I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life-— a  sound  which  so  alarmed  me,  that  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  crying  out.  He  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  notice  this,  for,  fumbling  about  in  his  pockets,  he  pre- 
sently drew  forth  a  pocket-book,  the  contents  of  which  he  pio- 
ceeded  to  examine  by  the  light  of  a  lucifer  match,  which  he  ignited 
on  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

''Can  you  write,  matel"  said  he,  turning  upon  me  suddenly. 

Full  of  conscious  power,  I  replied,  haughtily,  that  I  could. 

**I  ain't  much  of  a  scholaxd,  myself,"  he  returned;  "so if 
you'll  just  take  this  here,  and  put  down  what  I  tell  you,  I'll  take 
it  as  an  uncommon  favour.  Soh !  now  mate,  I'll  light  another  of 
these  here  matches,  so  as  you  can  see  what  you're  up  to — ^ready!" 

'*  What  am  I  to  write,  sir,  please  1"  I  inquired,  as  I  took  the 
pencil,  pocket-book,  and  scrap  of  paper  from  his  hands. 

''  To  write  ?  Ah,  just  so.  That's  what  I'm  thinking  of,  mate," 
he  replied,  scratching  his  chin  in  doubt. 

"  Say  :  *  Mr.  Richard  Biffle  '—yes, '  Mr.  Richard  Biffle ;'  that'll 
do,  slap  up !" 

Another  lucifer  was  ignited,  and  I  wrote  the  name. 

•*  *  Mr.  Richard  Biffle  :'  yes,  sir.     Is  that  all  ?" 

'*  You  may  say  afterwards :  *  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  night  it 
the  Demon's  Moutii.'     Have  you  got  that  down  1" 

"  All  down,  sir  ;  is  there  anything  morel" 

''  N — no,  mate  ;  that's  about  aU,  I  guess,"  he  returned,  after 
considering. 

'*  Here  it  is  then,  sir  ;  Now  may  I  go  home,  please!" 

'*  Take  that  paper  to-morrow  morning,  mate.  Give  it  to  the 
squire,  and  to  nobody  else,  and  there's  two  pennies  instead  of  one 
for  yourself.  Will  you  do  it,  honour  bright,  and  not  let  anybo^ 
know?" 

I  promised  frdthfully. 

"  First  thing  to-morrow,  mind !  honour  bright  1" 

I  repeated  ^  words  ''  honour  bright,"  aid  then  he  let  me  go. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MY  FIRST  YISIT  TO   THE  MANOB  PABK. 

How  I  reached  home  that  evening  after  my  disagreeable  adven* 
ture  with  Mr.  Richard  Biffle,  I  do  not  know.  This,  however,  I  do 
enow,  that  having  once  escaped  that  gentleman's  presence,  I  did 
lot  spare  my  legs,  to  prevent  myself,  by  any  chance,  from  falling 
nto  his  power  again,  and  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse-gate  just  as 
he  old  clock  overhead  was  striking  nine. 

.  I  perceived  Aunt  Rachael  at  the  window,  and  at  once  inferred^ 
»  my  great  dismay,  that  she  was  probably  watching  for  my  return, 
ilr.  Daltou,  himself,  opened  the  door,  and  let  me  in. 

**  Why,  little  mannikin,  where  have  you  been  V  said  he,  lifting 
ne  in  his  arms,  and  putting  my  cheek  against  his  own  grave,  yet 
:indly.looking  face. 

"  Fishing,  sir,  with  Reginald  Walters,"  I  replied. 
'   Mr.  Dalton  smiled  as  he  put  me  to  the  ground. 

**  Fishing,  and  so  late  ?  Thou  wouldst  delight  the  heart  of 
>ld  Izaak  Walton,  little  one ;  if  you  can  find  such  pleasure  in  his 
avourite  pursuit,  as  to  make  you  forget  your  tea.*' 

I  knew  nothing  about  Izaak  Walton,  but  I  assured  my  kind 
»rotector  that  I  had  certainly  been  fishing  for  tittlebats,  and  that 
le  was  quite  wrong  about  my  having  forgotten  my  tea.  And  I 
bowed  in  one  hand,  the  basket  which  had  contained  our  provisions, 
rhile  in  the  other  I  held  up,  for  his  inspection,  the  pickle-lx)ttle 
ontaining  my  three  unlucky  captives  who,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not 
K)k  very  cheerful  in  their  confinement. 

**  Three  of  them,  and  all  alive !  and  they  have  actually  not 
a  ten  you  up  !  What  a  brave  angler  my  little  Oliver  must  be  I'* 
zclaimed  the  schoolmaster,  laughing. 

"Where  is  Aunt  Rachael,  sir?"  I  inquired,  as  though  I  had 
ot  seen  her  through  the  window,  and  was  frightened  to  death  that 
should  receive  a  severe  rebuke  firom  that  stern- visaged  lady  when 
encountered  her. 

"  You  will  find  her  in  the  parlour.  You  had  better  run  to  her 
nd  show  her  your  spoils,  to  pacify  her :  or  she'll  be  thinking  your 
ttlebats  have  swallowed  you  alive." 

I  had  not,  however,  to  run  far,  for  Aunt  Rachael  had  seen  me, 
nd  now  came  from  the  parlour  with  considerable  trepidaton  to 
Btpture  me. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  child !  where  have  you  been  1"  she  cried, 
sizing  me  by  the  arm  with  a  suddenness  which  nearly  jerked  my 
iitlebats  out  of  my  hand.     **  Look  at  your  clothes,  sir ! — wet 
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through,  of  course  ;  as  well  as  your  boots  and  stockings,  and  your 
face  as  pale  as  a  ghost !     Have  you  caught  any  fi>hr' 

I  showed  her  my  trophy  with  pride,  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  getting  clear  of  the  irate  lady  without  castigation. 

"Pish!"  she  returned,  scornfully,  but  taking  the  bottle  into 
her  hand,  and  regarding  its  contents  with  mingled  pride  and 
curiosity. 

**  But  ain't  they  beauties,  aunt?"  I  cried. 
**  Not  worth  getting  wet  for,  child,  and  giving  me  the  fright 
you  have.  But  if  you  ever  do  it  again,  sir,  I  won't  leave  a  whole 
bone  in  your  skin — mind  that,  now,!  There,  don't  whimper !  Get 
along  upstairs  to  bed  ;  make  haste  and  get  your  wet  things  oflf,  and 
I'll  forgive  you  this  once — but  never  again,  sir,  as  long  as  you  live. 
What — loitering,  sir!" 

**  I  only  dropt  something,  aunt,"  I  replied,  in  creat  confusioiL 
For  1  had  let  fall  the  slip  of  paper  containing  Mr.  Biffle's  message, 
and  stopped  on  the  stairs  to  pick  it  up.  Fortunately  Aunt  Rachad 
was  too  deeply  engrossed  with  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  my 
damp  clothes  to  heed  the  action,  and  I  was  soon  installed  in  my 
little  bed  with  the  precious,  yet  mysterious  document,  under  my 
piUow. 

This  was  all  the  scolding  I  received  for  my  misdoings  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  congratulated  myself  not  a  little  upon  my  good 
fortune.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  long  time  ere  I  obtained  a  wink 
of  sleep  that  night.  I  trembled  still,  when  I  reflected  upon  our 
adventure  in  the  woods  ;  nor  did  I  quite  relish*  the  mission  I  had 
undertaken  to  perform  on  the  moirow. 

I  wondered  what  such  a  common  sort  of  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Bichard  Biffle,  could  possibly  want  with  Squire  Harrington.  Had  he 
come  to  beg  money  of  him  ?  I  did  not  consider  this  likely,  because  he 
spoke  in  a  manner  not  at  all  like  the  cringing  tone  usually  adopted 
^y  beggars.  Those  few  words,  too,  which  I  had  written  at  his  dic- 
tation, seemed,  so  far  at  least  as  I  could  make  out,  to  have  rather 
the  style  of  command  than  entreaty.  Again,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
it  was  evident  Mr.  Biffle,  notwithstanding  his  shabby  dress,  could 
not  possibly  want  money.  For,  I  argued,  surely  he  must  be  very 
rich,  since  he  had  made  me  the  munificent  donation  of  twopence 
to  carry  his  message,  when  he  had  only  promised  me  a  penny ;  and, 
might  indeed,  hjive  insisted  upon  my  taking  it  for  nothing  at  alL 

I  could  make  nothing  out  of  the  transaction,  think  how  IwouU. 
All  I  hoped  was  that  the  squire  wouldn't  be  angry  with  me  when  I 
delivered  to  him  the  curious  missive.  I  did  not  believe,  though  I 
was  not  quite  sure,  tliat  the  delivery  of  a  disagreeable  message, 
under  such  circumstance.^,  was  a  criminal  offence,  and  punishable  by 
law.  I  was  not  quite  certain  of  this,  however,  because  I  recollected, 
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-with  painful  vividness,  the  chapter  in  English  History,  in  which 
seven  bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  presenting  a 
respectful  petition  to  the  King.  And  if  seven  Bishops  could  be 
punished  so  severely  for  such  an  oflFence  to  the  King,  might  not  a 
Toundling  be  still  more  harshly  dealt  with  for  giving  displeasure  to 
^  Squire  ? 

This  was  not  a  very  hopeful  way  of  looking  at  things ;  but  it 
never  for  a  moment  entered  my  head  to  break  my  promise  to  Mr. 
Siffle.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  ever  held  my  word,  once  pledged, 
us  sacred,  and  did  not  flinch,  even  with  the  terror  of  the  Tower  of 
Liondon  before  my  eyes,  from  fulfilling  my  compact  with  the  mys- 
terious man  of  the  woods. 

There  was  the  bare  chance  that  Mr.  Harrington  might  not  be 
angry,  after  all !  Perhaps  Mr.  Biffle  might  be  some  eccentric 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  would  be  delighted  to  see.  I  had  grave 
misgivings,  however,  as  to  the  correctness  of  tl)is  theory.  At  least 
it  was  possible  that  though  Mr.  Harrington  might  be  displeased 
with  Mr.  Biffle,  he  might  not  visit  his  wrath  upon  me ! 

Trying  thus  to  console  myself  the  best  way  I  could,  I  presently 
fell  asleep  ;  only  to  dream  unpleasantly  of  fish,  bishops,  kings, 
gipsies  and  burglars^  all  mixed  together  into  one  hideous  nightmare. 
The  morning  sun,  streaming  in  my  window,  awoke  me  firom  my 
disturbed  slumbers.  At  the  first  moment  of  awakening:  I  had  but 
a  dim  perception  of  something  unpleasant  on  my  mind.  As  the 
incidents  of  the  previous  evening  returned  to  my  recollection,  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  determined  to  execute,  without  delay,  the  com- 
mission  I  had  undertaken. 

Peeping  from  the  door  of  my  little  bedroom,  1  perceived  by  the 
clock  on  the  landing,  that  it  was  scarcely  half.past  six  o'clock,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  bell  rang  to  summon  the  boys  (there  were 
but  four  or  five  boarders)  from  their  rest. 

Morning  prayers  being  over,  and  our  breakfast  despatched,  I 
crept  out  of  the  house,  while  my  schoolfellows  were  preparing  their 
lessons,  or  playing  in  the  grounds.  The  scrap  of  paper,  containing 
Mr.  Biffle's  message,  I  had  contrived  to  keep  in  my  pocket ;  and 
very  thankful  was  I  that  hitherto,  it  had  not  been  discovered. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning ;  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
meadows  and  cottage-gardens,  by  which  I  had  to  pass  on  my  way 
to  the  Manor- House.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  saw  my  old  friend 
Mike — the  sexton  and  gardener — already  at  work  amidst  his  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  He  wished  me  a  cheery  ''Good  morning T* 
which  I,  not  quite  so  cheerfully,  returned :  for  I  was  afraid  he  might 
•question  me  as  to  the  cause  of  my  being  abroad  so  early,  and, 
especially,  as  to  my  visit  to  the  Squire.  He  did  not,  however, 
detain  me,  and  I  passed  on  my  way. 
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There  was  a  fine  park  surrounding  the  Manor-House,  the  eiu 
trance  to  which  was  a  tall  iron  gate,  kept  by  an  old  lady  in  a 
lodge.  The  park  was,  however,  generally  open  to  the  public,  aai 
I  did  not  anticipate  being  stopped  here.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
disappointed,  for  the  old  lady,  who  had  red  cheeks,  and  a  little  let) 
shawl  fastened  ronnd  her  head  like  a  gipsy,  was  standing  at  her 
door,  and  doubtless,  wondered  what  so  small  a  child  as  I  could  be 
be  doing  in  the  park  by  myself. 

'^  Here  child  1"  she  cried,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun  glare 
with  her  hand.     **  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  want!** 

*'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  want  Mr.  Harrington,"  I  faltered. 

"  Him  ?     Why,  child,  where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

*'I  come  from  Mr.  Dalton's,  ma'am,  and  I  have  a  message." 

"The  schoolmaster's  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Mr.  Dal  ton  was  pretty  well  known ;  so  the  woman,  with  a 
rather  dissatisfied  look,  permitted  me  to  proceed. 

**You  will  find  Mr.  Harrington  somewhere  in  the  grounds, 
child,"  she  said.     **  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago." 

Thanking  the  dame  for  her  information,  I  passed  through  the 
gate  along  the  gravelled  pathway  that  led  to  the  Manor-House.  1 
had  not,  however,  gone  very  far,  when  I  came  to  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water  in  which  swans  were  swimming,  or  were  taking 
shelter  from  the  sun  under  the  shade  of  the  willows,  that  bent  their 
heads  to  the  surface. 

The  foliage  was  so  thick  that  I  emerged  into  this  spot  with  a 
suddenness  that  brought  me  actually  into  the  presence  of  a  ladj 
and  gentleman  and  a  little  girl,  before  I  perceived  them. 

The  gentleman,  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  Mr.  Harrington, 
was  a  tall  and  stately  gentleman,  who,  although  apparently  not 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  had  rather  a  stooping  gait  as  he 
walked  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him ;  and  his  once  raven 
hair,  was  already  streaked  with  silver. 

The  lady  whom  I  had  seen  before,  though  I  had  no  recollection 
of  having  spoken  to  her,  was  seemingly  many  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  I  knew  her  immediately  to  be  that  gentle- 
man's wife — the  rich  widow,  and  Reginald's  mamma.  A  verj 
beautiful  woman  she  certainly  was.  Soft  blue  eyes  that  looked  at 
me  kindly,  and  a  fair,  pink  face  and  golden  hair  that  reminded  me 
then — and  the  association  still  clings  to  me — of  some  picture  I  had 
seen  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  little  girl,  I  inferred,  was  Miss  Edith.  She  was  a  pretty 
damsel  of  four  years  or  thereabouts,  and  in  the  little  gentle 
&ce  and  beaming  eyes  I  perceived  the  miniature  of  which  her 
mother's  face  was  the  prototype.    I  know  not  hardly  how  a  cbiU 
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of  my  years  should  have  been  bashful  io  the  presence  of  a  little 
maid,  but  I  was  so  certainly ;  and  my  heart  beat  violently  when  I 
jMrceived  the  child  cling  to  her  mother's  skirts,  and  slyly  draw 
attention  to  me. 

**  Mamma ;  look  at  the  pretty  little  boy !" 

The  lady  having  thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,   smilingly 
beckoned  me  to  approach ;  which,  doffing  my  cap,  I  did  accordingly. 

**Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  kindly,  **  were  you  in  search  of 
nsl" 

"  I  have  something  for  Mr.  Harrington,  ma'am?"  I  replied. 

"Indeed!  What  is  it  1" 

**  If  you  please,  I  was  to  give  it  into  his  own  hand." 

Mr.  Harrington  had  been  standing  with  his  back  towards  us  a 
little  distance  away ;  and  as  he  was  gazing  vacantly  into  the  glassy 
waters  of  the  lake,  he  had  not  till  this  moment  perceived  my  in- 
trusion. The  sound  of  our  voices  caused  him  to  start,  and  as  his 
eye  rested  on  me,  I  could  not  but  remark  that  his  brow  contracted 
into  a  fleeting,  but  very  perceptible  frown.  Having  scanned  me 
for  a  moment,  the  frown  vanished  ;  but  though  he  smiled,  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  smile,  but  one  full  of  sarcasm,  that  made  me  more 
afraid  of  him  than  his  frown.  I  think  this  was  an  aspect  peculiar 
and  natural  to  the  man.  In  after-life  I  have  often  witnessed  it 
again :  and,  though  at  the  time,  I,  of  course,  thought  it  was 
bestowed  personally  upon  me,  I  am  of  opinion  now  that  I  was 
scarcely  at  the  moment  m  his  thoughts  at  all. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  have  something  for  me,  my  boy  1"  he 
said. 

His  voice  was  soft  and  musical,  and  its  sweetness  had  a  peculiar 
charm.  Yet  even  as  I  heard  it,  it  was  not  entirely  satisfaction  nor 
assurance  that  I  experienced,  but  something  of  fear  and  dread. 
The  pipe  of  the  Indian  snake  charmer  is  soft  and  melodious,  yet 
who  can  say  what  may  be  the  thrall  of  the  serpent  he  subjects  to 
the  fascination  of  its  power  \  Is  it  ecstatic  delight  at  his  cadence, 
or  may  not  the  victim  be  conscious  of  its  fate,  but  led  on  and  on  by 
its  mysterious  faculty  % 

Without  comment,  I  handed  to  the  Squire  the  memorandum 
which  I  had  written  at  the  instigation  of  Biffle.  Never  to  my 
dying  day  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  mingled  anger,  hatred, 
and,  perhaps,  dismay,  that  flitted  for  an  instant  across  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's  handsome,  though  cynical  face  ! 

**  Boy,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp  metallic  tone,  **  where  did  you 
get  this  ?" 

I  was  about  to  falter  out  a  trembling  reply. 

"  Who  gave  it  you,  I  say  1"  he  added,  fiercely. 

His  lips  moved  as  though  he  were  abou  to  add  something  more. 
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but  his  eye  at  this  juncture  flailing  upon  the  alanned  face  of  hi 
wife,  be  arrested  the  words  ere  they  had  obtained  utterance. 

*'  No  matter !"  he  continued,  assuming  a  tone  of  indifTerence 
^'it  is  really  of  no  consequence!  Here  is  something,  my  good 
little  boy,  for  your  trouble ;  and  you  can  tell  Mr.  Dalton  I  shall 
€all  upon  him  on  the  subject  in  a  day  or  two ;  do  you  understand !" 

I  placed  the  half-crown  the  Squire  smilingly  threw  at  me  in  mji 
pocket,  and  observed  that  he  put  the  paper  I  had  given  him  into 
his  pocket  also.  As  to  his  query,  I  answered  that  I  did  under, 
stand,  though  I  fear  in  one  sense,  this  was  not  strictly  true.  One 
thing  I  could  not  understand,  and  that  was  what  the  schoolmaster 
had  to  do  with  Mr.  Biffle's  message. 

However,  the  Squire  gave  me  a  kindly  pat  on  the  head  by  way 
of  dismissal ;  and  the  lady  and  little  girl  each  a  friendly  nod,  and  so 
I  went  on  my  way  wondering. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lND  this  was  how  it  was.  It  was  one  very  sultry  August  after. 
»  and  we  were  expecting  a  friend  or  two  to  take  tea  with  us  in 
et  way — one  being  a  very  particular  friend  of  my  husband's, 
dical  man,  who  had  been  travellins:  for  some  months  on  the 
inent  with  an  invalid  gentleman  ;  and,  consequently,  whom  I 
lever  yet  been  introduced  to.  "  Mind  you  try  and  look  your 
Nellie,"  Fred  had  said  that  morning  when  leaving  me ;  '*  for 
e  a  high  opinion  of  Nugent's  taste  as  regards  women,  as  well 
ther  things ;  and,    besides,   I  really  want  you  to  like  each 


>» 


had  somewhat  got  over  my  nervousness,  as  some  days  had 
over,  and  nothing  had  occurred  in  any  way  to  alarm  me.     If 

had  been  mysterious  noises^  and  I  cannot  say  the  house  had 
quite  free  from  them^  still  they  were  in  the  more  distant  part 
e  house,  and  I  was  making  it  now  my  practice,  during  my 
md's  absence,  almost  to  live  out  of  doors ;  and  always  near 
3  Joyce  was  at  work,  and  within  call ;  for  somehow,  I  seemed 
A  J  had  a  staunch  protector  in  this  man. 
n  this  particular  afternoon  he  was  busy  on  the  front  .lawn, 
I  that  morning  he  had  been  mowing ;  but  was  now  sweeping 
,  and  weeding  the  two  or  three  flower-beds  on  it.  It  might 
been  an  hour  or  two  since  I  had  taken  my  lunch,  or  early 
r  you  would  possibly  call  it,  since  I  had  no  other  meal  usually 
I  could  call  dinner,  save  on  a  Sunday.  But  Martha  and 
I  always  spoke  of  it  as  my  '*  luncheon,"  and  so  I  had  dropped 
heir  way  of  so  terming  my  midday  meal, 
thought  I  would  dress  early,  and  so  have  a  little  quiet  before 
tranger  guests  arrived.  Then,  too,  it  was  threatening  a 
ler-storm,  and  I  did  not  care  to  be  up  alone  in  my  room  if  one 
1  come  on.  I  am  proving  myself  to  have  been  a  sad  coward ; 
)  I  was  in  those  days,  though  I  could  be  brave  enough  on  a 
n  emergency,  or  if  one  I  loved  was  in  danger.  I  had  all  but 
le  finishing  touch  to  my  dressing,  when  I  remembered  there 

particular  lace  canezou  of  Honiton  make,  which  Fred  was 
1  to  seeing  me  in.  Taking  it  from  my  drawer  to  put  it  on.  I 
A  it  looked  a  little  tumbled,  and  knowing  Martha  was  at  that 
mt  busy  ironing  some  starch  things,  I  ran  down  to  get  her  to 
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pass  her  iron  over  it.    She  had,  of  her  own  free  will,  taken  upon 
her  to  wash  and  get  up  my  lace  and  fine  things,  and  most  beauti- 
fully,  I  must  say,  she  always  did  them.    She  nicely  straightened 
out  the  few  creases,  and  then  carefully  adjusted  it  on  my  shouldert 
for  me ;  after  which,  surveying  me  all  round,  she  drew  this  fold  of 
my  dress  into  its  place,  and  that  curl  more  away  from  my  forehead, 
putting  me  in  apple-pie  order  as  she  called  it,  and  that  in  such  a 
tender  motherly  way  as  quite  affected  me.     When  she  had  put  her 
finishing  touch,  I  said — 

"  Well,  Martha,  shall  I  do,  think  you?" 

**  Do,  my  dear  ?"  she  replied,  "  their  hearts  must  be  made  of 
harder  stuff,  even  than  mine,  if  them  that's  coming  don't  like  you. 
And  now  go  out  into  the  garden  and  rest  yourself,  and  don't  go  up- 
stairs any  more — don't  now." 

I  said  I  had  left  my  hankerchief  on  the  bed,  and  must  go  for  it. 
She  wanted  to  go  for  it  herself,  but  I  said  it  would  not  take  me  a 
moment  to  fetch,  and  I  begged  her  to  go  on  with  her  ironing,  or 
she  would  not  be  ready  before  our  company  arrived.  I  remembered 
afterwards  that  she  stood  with  her  head  on  one  side  as  if  listening 
for  something,  then,  lifting  the  plate  off  the  basin  where  her  starch 
things  were  folded,  she  drew  out  one  of  my  handkerchiefs  with  a 
broad  lace  on  it,  and  began  to  pick  it  out  to  make  it  ready  for  iron, 
ing ;  saying  quietly  as  she  did  it : 

**  Don't  stay  upstairs,  ma'am,  a  moment  longer  than  you  can 
help ;  I  don't  thiiJt  it's  altogether  safe  for  you  to  be  up  there 
alone." 

**  Not  safe,  Martha  !  why  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Why,  why — "  she  hesitated,  and  looked  hither  and  thither a» 
if  she  had  forgotten  what  she  had  said. 

**  Why  did  you  say  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  be  alone  upstairs," 
I  questioned. 

"Oh!  did  I  say  so,"  she  absently  and  wearily  replied — ^**ah, 
perhaps  I  did ;  you  see  there's  a  bad  storm  coming  on.  I  can  feel 
the  Evil  One  is  at  his  work,  and  if  the  lightning  struck  you,  or 
other  danger  came  near  you — you  are  so  far  away  from  help; 
further  than  I  care  you  should  be." 

I  told  her  I  thought  I  should  not  be  more  than  a  moment  or 
two  at  most,  and  then  she  would  find  me  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
of  the  house  should  she  need  me  for  anything. 

As  I  passed  up  the  stairs  it  struck  me  her  words  were  strange, 
but  then  she  did  say  such  odd  things  at  times.  Still,  though  per- 
haps  I  did  not  feel  the  full  significance  her  words  portended,  I  oould 
not  help  casting  many  a  timid  side-long  glance  at  the  spots  around 
where  the  panels  might  be  slid  on  one  side,  and  even  fiuided  one 
iras  not  quite  cloee  shut. 
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I  was  standing  before  the  mirror,  ostensibly  fastening  a  band^ 
>me  brooch  into  my  freshly-ironed  pelerine,  and  yet  absently 
utchuig  Joyce  at  his  gardening  operations,  and  thinking  how 
rvely  and  fresh  our  garden  was  looking,  despite  the  overpowering 
eat,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  feeling — ay,  it  was  only  the  feel, 
ig — that  some  one  was  looking  over  my  shoulder  at  me  in  the 
lass.  Then  ere  I  had  presence  of  mind  to  convince  myself 
whether  such  was  really  the  case  or  not,  there  came  on  my  right 
ide,  close  almost  to  my  eye,  the  gleam  of  some  bright  instrument 
ashing  in  the  light.  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  had  ceased  its  beating, 
nd  had  become  a  lump  of  ice.  This  was  for  a  second  of  time,  the 
ext  moment  I  had  shouted  out  frantically — the  window,  for- 
iinately,  being  wide  open — **  Joyce — oh,  Joyce,  come — come  to 
18,  instantly.*' 

Lucky  was  it  for  me,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  that  Joyce  so 
uickly  answered  my  summons,  for  Martha  was  much  too  far  away 
3  have  heard  any  cry  of  mine,  let  me  have  needed  help  as  I  might. 

He  bounded  through  the  front  door  and  up  the  short  flight  of 
tairs,  meeting  me  on  the  landing  just  outside  my  room  door.  On 
uming  to  fly  from  the  room,  nothing  was  to  be  seen — nor,  in- 
eed,  was  there  any  place  there  where  any  one  could  have  been 
oncealed ;  but  as  we  met,  the  door  on  the  right  hand,  leading  to  the 
mused  rooms,  was  violently  slammed  to.  I  suppose  I  was  looking 
shy  pale  as  I  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  my  room, 
3aning  against  the  door-jamb,  for  Joyce  said  : 

"Lean  on  me,  my  lady,  and  don't  be  frightened:  that  was 
nly  the  wind  blew  that  door  to.  It's  always  gusty,  you  know, 
Qa'am,  just  before  a  storm." 

With  his  powerful  stalwart  form  beside  me,  my  courage  re- 
ived, so  I  said — 

**  I  am  not  frightened,  now,  but  will  you  look  everywhere  about 
ay  room,  and  in  the  wardrobe,  and  dressing-room  ;  for  when  I  called 
0  you  I  felt  certain  some  one  was  standing  behind  me." 

Then  when  we  had  thoroughly  inspected  the  whole  five  rooms, 
nd  I  was  convinced  no  one  was  in  hiding  anywhere,  I  wished  to 
;o  and  look  over  the  other  rooms  in  the  old  part  of  the  house ;  but 
his  he  would  not  hear  of,  telling  me  I  was  not  fit  to  do  any  more, 
or  he  could  see  I  was  all  of  a  tremble  yet.  And  he  so  earnestly 
tegged  me  to  go  and  sit  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  quiet  down  before 
aaster  and  his  friends  came,  that  I  yielded  to  his  advice. 

As  I  sat  there  on  the  garden-seat,  dreamily  watching  Joyce, . 
fbo  was  putting  the  last  finishing  touches  to  his  gardening  opera, 
bns,  I  felt  Martha  was  right  when  she  said  she  thought  a  very  bad 
term  was  approaching  ;  for  the  air  was  excessively  oppressive,  and. 
here  was  that  unnatural  stillness  that  invariably  precedes  a  severe 
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storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  We  had  birds  in  onr  little  domain, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  such-like  tuneful  little  creatures,  bat 
now  there  was  not  a  note  from  one  of  them,  no,  not  even  so  mudi 
as  the  faintest  twitter. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  very  anxious  about  Fred  and  Jack, 
wishing  they  would  arrive  before  the  storm  commenced,  when  a 
•cab  drove  into  the  gates,  from  which  they  both  of  them  alighted, 
a,ccompanied  by  Mr.  Nugent,  the  medical  friend,  whom  Fred  had 
that  morning  told  me  he  should,  if  possible,  bring  home  with  him. 
I  saw  that  gentleman  had  brought  a  travelling  bag  with  him,  so  I 
concluded  my  husband  had  succeeded,  as  he  hoped  he  should  do,  in 
persuading  him  te  remain  a  few  days  with  us  at  **  The  Elms." 

Joyce  carried  the  bag  in,  while  Mr.  Nugent  sat  down  beside 
me — to  make  my  better  acquaintance,  so  he  said,  before  our 
friends  arrived,  and  to  keep  me  company  while  Fred  and  Jack  pro- 
ceeded to  divest  themselves  of  the  City  dirt  they  had  since  morning 
acquired,  and  to  change,  as  they  always  were  accustomed  to  do, 
their  business  dress  for  a  more  easy,  or,  as  in  this  instance  happened, 
an  evening  attire.  After  chatting  a  while  on  general  topics,  aod 
making  me  feel  almost  as  thoroughly  at  home  with  him  as  thoagh 
•he  was  as  old  an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  mine  as  he  was  of  mj 
husband's,  by-and-bye  Mr.  Nugent  skilfully  drew  me  out  to  tell 
him  all  about  our  old  house,  and  to  give  him  a  thorough  description 
of  it.  Then  when  he  had  heard  everything,  he  laughingly,  and  yet 
rather  abruptly,  asked  me  if  the  house  was  a  haunted  one  / 

Fred  had  by  this  time  joined  us,  and  looking  towards  him  in  a 
sort  of  confused  hesitation  as  to  what  kind  of  reply  I  should  give  to 
this  half-bantering  style  of  question,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
catch  very  significant  looks  passing  between  them,  as  my  husband, 
without  giving  me  a  chance  of  replying,  said — 

**0h,  yes!  Nellie  thoroughly  believes*  The  Elms  *  may  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  haunted  houses,  for  she  has  heard  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  noises  in  it ;  only,  strangely  enough,  it  is  during  the 
broad  daylight  she  is  so  favoured.  Tell  Nugent  all  about  every- 
thing, pet ;  you  will  find  you  have  a  most  interested  and  sym- 
pathetic  listener  in  him.  He  is  a  famous  fellow  for  enjoying 
stories  about  haunted  houses  and  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  and  so 
forth;  indeed,  I  don't  feel  at  all  certain  but  what  at  heart  he  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  that  style  of  thing,  only  he  is  shy  of  confesB- 
ing  to  it." 

I  looked  at  the  serious,  kindly  face  of  the  man  beside  me,  anlf 
somehow  or  other,  though  Fred  was  beside  me,  and  always  did 
laugh  and  chaff  me  so  whenever  I  told  him  of  my  frights,  Bjad  not- 
withstanding a  feeling  came  over  me  that  my  husband  had  been 
-consulting  him  professionally  about  my  frequent  nervous  attadEff 
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as  Fred  would  persist  in  calling  my  firights — ^yet  I  took  heart  of 
grace  to  begin  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  alarm  I  had,  and  I 
told  him  everything  ;  ay,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  Fred,  or  even 
Jack,  knew.  When  I  told  them  about  the  face  I  had  seen  at  the 
panel,  my  husband  exclaimed,  **  What !  Nellie,  my  poor  child,  and 
you  never  told  me  ?*' 

**You  have  always  made  such  fun  of  me,  dear,"  I  replied, 
*•*•  and  from  a  child  I  have  been  always  so  foolishly  sensitive  to* 
ridicule !  Jack  knows  what  a  baby  I  am  in  that  respect." 

Then  growing  in  confidence  as  I  saw  the  real  interest  my  auditors 
were  now  taking  in  my  narrative,  I  went  on  to  tell  them  of  the 
still  greater  fright  I  had  that  afternoon,  but  an  hour  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Nugent  put  many  pertinent  questions  to  me,  making  me 
again  minutely  describe  the  situation  of  the  rooms ;  inquiring  how 
many  servants  we  kept,  and  how  they  were  at  that  time  employed, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  house.  Finally,  he  asked  whether  we  had 
at  any  time  missed  anything,  suggesting  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  of  any  one  being  linked  in  with  the  servants  to  rob  the 
house.  But  Fred  said  he  would  vouch  for  the  honesty  of  both  our 
servants. 

After  considering  for  a  few  moments,  and  as  if  the  rumbling 
thunder  in  the  distance  had  suggested  to  his  mind  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing — ^Mr.  Nugent  said  "  Perhaps  after  all  that  gleam,  as 
if  of  a  bright  instrument  that  you  speak  of  having  seen  close  to  your 
face,  might,  Mrs.  Compton,  have  been  only  the  transient  reflection 
in  your  mirror  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  for,  I  think,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  you  said  you  were  standing  in  the  front  of  a  looking-glass. 
It  was  quite  possible,  I  acknowledged,  for  it  to  have  been  so, 
but  then  I  said  I  had  such  a  strong  feeling  that  with  the  gleam  I 
had  caught  the  shadow  of  a  hand  raised  as  if  prepared  to  strike  me, 
and  which  was  rapidly  withdrawn  the  instant  I  shrieked  out  for 
Joyce. 

A  little  more  talk  together,  and  then  Mr.  Nugent  said,  as  our 
visitors  had  not  yet  arrived,  if  quite  agreeable  to  us  both,  ho  should 
like  to  look  over  the  house. 

**0h!  you  shall  see  all  over  it,"  Fred  replied,  **from  the 
dungeons,  as  Nellie  persists  in  calling  our  splendid  wine-cellars,  ta 
the  leads — not  where  we  air  our  prisoners,  though,  but  ourselve?, 
when  we  want  to  luxuriate  in  a  weed,  and  a  fine  prospect  together." 
I  told  them  they  had  better  visit  the  lower  regions  first,  and, 
meanwhile,  I  would  go  in  and  see  where  the  servants  were,  and  tell 
them  where  I  was  to  be  found  in  case  our  friends  arrived  while  wo 
were  making  the  round  of  the  house. 

Going  into  the  Louse  for  that  purpose,  I  found  Joyce  in  the 
dining-room,  busied  in  laying  the  cloth  for  bur  substantial  tea.     I 
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sent  bim  at  once  to  tell  Martha  that,  as  her  master  was  going  to 
take  a  gentleman  over  the  house,  I  thought,  perhaps,  she  would 
like  to  know,  in  case  there  was  anything  about  in  her  room  that  die 
would  like  to  put  away,  or  make  more  tidy.  It  was  a  fact,  however, 
that,  go  whenever  you  might  into  her  bedroom,  it  was  more  neat 
and  orderly  than  I  have  ever  found  the  rooms  of  even  the  most  tidy 
of  servants — and  that  though  humble  in  its  appointments,  her  rocm 
always  gave  you  the  idea  tjiat  a  refined  woman  was  the  inhabitant 
thereof.  So  why  I  sent  tbat  marked  and  particular  message  to  her 
that  day  I  never  could  afterwards  satisfactorily  account  to  myself^ 
save  by  tliinking  it  was  through  one  of  those  strange  premoniticHis 
which  at  rare  intervals  of  my  life  have  come  over  me^-often,  too,  at 
the  moment  imminent  danger  had  just  cast  its  shadow  on  some 
•dear  one,  and  thus  has  that  intangible  warning  proved  a  shield  from 
the  threatened  peril. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  the  man  left  the  room,  I  stood  cast- 
ing  a  glance  here  and  there  over  the  table  to  see  if  all  was  nearly 
ready  for  tea,  and  if  the  fruit  and  flowers  were  placed,  so  as  to  show 
off  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage,  and  I  was  just  stooping  over 
to  reach  a  dish  of  honeycomb  I  fancied  I  could  place  in  a  better 
position,  when  Martha  precipitously  entered,  looking  as  white  and 
scared,  as  I  daresay  I  had  looked  an  hour  or  two  back.  She  had 
been  employed  cutting  bread  and  butter  when  Joyce  had  gone  to 
her,  and  in  her  excitement  she  had  not  put  the  knife  and  bread  oat 
of  her  hand. 

"What  is  this  Joyce  tells  me,  ma'am?"  facing  round  upon 
him  as  he  stood  behind  her,  at  the  same  time  speaking  in  a  hargh, 
agitated  tone.  ''  A  gentleman  going  to  look  over  the  house !  Not 
a  policeman  in  disguise,  surely !  None  of  that  ma'am !  none  of  that ! 
It's  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth  if  he  goes  prying  about  this 
house!" 

"  Sit  down,  Martha,"  I  said,  almost  placing  her  in  a  chair,  &r 
she  trembled  so  violently  and  looked  so  deathly  white  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  faint.  "  What  is  it  you  fear  ?  No  one  is  going  to 
hurt  you.  It  is  only  Mr.  Nugent  who  wishes  to  see  over  our  old 
house,  because  he  has  heard  what  a  curiously  built  place  it  is. 
You  must  remember  Mr.  Nugent,  for  your  old  master,  Mr.  Comp- 
ton,  you  know,  was  his  guardian," 

'' Master  Robert,  is  it?  Has  he  come  back,  then,  from  his 
travels  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him  ;  a  good  kind  creature  he  was  to 
me  and  mine,"  wiping  the  beads  of  perspiration  that  had  broken  oot 
over  her  face  as  she  spoke.  "  But,  why,  ma'am,  did  not  you  send 
me  word  who  it  was  had  come  ?  Joyce  said  a  strange  gentleman 
had  come,  and  I'm  afraid  of  strangers,  and  hate  the  sight  of  them ; 
they  are  always  birds  of  ill-omen  to  me.  No,  thank  you,  ma'am. 
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br  I  held  a  glass  of  wine  to  her  lips — **  A  glass  of  water  1*11  be 
thankful  for.  I  never  take  anything  stronger.  Don't  mind  me» 
ma'aniy  this  ague  fit  will  pass  off  directly  now  I  know  what  like, 
it  is.  But  you  see  it  is  one  thing  on  another,  for  I've  been  greatly 
agitated  and  upset  this  afternoon,  for  Joyce  has  been  telling  me  all 
about  your  fright,  and,  oh !  if  you  had  been  murdered,  and  murdered 
by — by — there  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  me,  too.  Don't 
let  the  gentleman  go  upstairs  just  at  present,  ma'am,  if  you 
please ;  being  late  this  afternoon,  I've  left  my  gown  and  things 
about,  and  I  should  like  to  put  the  room  straight  before  they  pass 
dirough  it." 

In  reply,  I  told  her  they  were  just  gone  into  the  cellars,  and 
while  they  went  over  the  rest  of  the  house  I  should  remain  on  the 
lawn  if  she  wanted  me  for  anything. 

*'  That's  right,  ma'am !  and  don't  go  out  of  sight  of  the  windows 
whatever  you  do.  And,  mind,  Joyce,  keep  close  to  the  mistress, 
and  don't  leave  her  for  an  instant  % — do  you  hear — till  Mr.  Nugent, 
or  some  one,  comes  to  take  care  of  her.*' 

"  Ob,  nonsense,  Martha!"  I  said,  ''I'm  not  a  baby.  I  can 
purely  take  care  of  myself." 

*'  You'd  best  do  as  I  say,  Joyce,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you," 
she  said,  in  a  stem,  authoritative  tone. 

"Why?"  I  questioned,  in  great  astonishment. 

**  Don't  ask  me  no  why's  nor  wherefore's — I'm  losing  precious 
time  as  it  is.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  mercy  your'e  alive  at 
this  minute,  I  can  tell  you."  And  before  I  could  say  a  word  she 
had  caught  up  the  bread  and  the  knife  We  had  taken  from  her,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Joyce  and  I  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement,  but  at  last 
he  said— 

*'  I  think,  ma'am,  if  I  might  presume  to  advise  you,  you  had 
better  do  as  she  tells  you,  and  go  on  to  the  lawn — for — ^for — that  is 
you  see,  ma'am,  its  growing  very  hot  in  these  rooms ;  and  yet  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  altogether  safe  for  you  under  the  trees  if 
the  storm  comes  nearer." 

Then  when  I  was  again  seated  in  the  garden,  and  he  standing 
behind  me,  he  stammered  out  some  sort  of  excuse  about  hoping  I 
would  not  think  he  was  taking  a  liberty,  but  if  he  might  advise,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  I  had  another  servant  in  place  of 
Martha — ''not,"  he  added,  "that  he  had  any  dislike  to  her,  or 
any  real  fault  to  find  with  her — for  she  had  gone  through  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  some  time  or  other,  he  was  sure,  and  so  had  he — ^so 
he  could  feel  for  her,  and  he  knew  she  had  a  great  deal  on  her 
mind  then  ;  but  he  did  sometimes  fancy  she  was  not  always  in  her 
right  mind." 
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"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Joyce,"  I  cried  out  with  a  starti 
''  that  you  think  she  is  insane  ?" 

"  '  Insane '  is  a  strong  word  to  use,  ma'am ;  perhaps,  not  exactly 
insane,  but  at  times  she  is  certainly  very  odd.     For  instance,  all  at 
once  when  she  is  busy  about  her  work,  she  will  start  and  turn  pale 
and  listen — and  listen  like  as  though  she  heard  something  more 
than  I  could ;  and  if  she  chanced  to  catch  me  watching  her  she 
would  look  fit  to  kill  me— if  looks  could  kill — and  ask  me  what  I 
was  standing  gaping  at  and  watching  her,  instead  of  minding  my 
own  work ;  and  then  after  a  minute  or  so,  when  she  saw  I  did  not 
answer  her,  she  would  burst  out  into  a  sort  of  hysterical  laugh,  and 
then  begin  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  as  if  to  drown  any  noise 
she  heard.     Then  I  have  often  of  a  night,  when  I  have  chanced  to 
have  to  sit  up  for  the  master — ^which,  it  is  true,  I  have  not  had  to 
do  more  than  twice ;  but  one  of  the  times  I  heard  her  talking  to 
some  one  so  loud  that  I  heard  what  she  said,  which  was,  that  if 
they  did  not  lie  still  where  they  were,  she  would  strap  them  doim 
as  she  had  done  before,  and  they  should  go  back  where  they  had 
escaped  from.     And  then  I  heard  such  moans  and  groans,  as  if 
somebody  was  in  such  great  pain,  that  I  knocked  at  her  room  door 
and  asked  was  anything  the  matter.     But  she  did  not  seem  to  have 
heard,  for  she  went  on  talking,  and  the  groans  were  so  bad  that  I 
knocked  again,  and  again  asked  was  anything  the  matter.    And 
when  she  did  open  the  door  I  thought  she  would  have  taken  my 
head  ofif,  she  snapped  at  me  so,  and  said  why  could  I  not  leafO 
people  alone  to  groan  as  they  liked  when  they  had  got  the  tooth- 
ache?" 

J^  But,  oh,  Joyce !"  I  said,  "  why  did  you  never  tell  all  this  to 
your  master?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  because  next  morning  she  came  down  with  her 
face  tied  up,  and  spoke  so  naturally  about  the  dreadful  night  of 
pain  she  had  had,  and  was  so  sorry  she  had  disturbed  me;  aoi 
asked  me  to  be  good  enough  to  get  her  something  at  the  draggisfa 
to  ease  her  pain,  that  I  thought,  perhaps,  through  its  being  nighty 
I  might  have  fancied  the  groails  sounded  more  terrible  than  they 
did.     But  then,  to-day,  when  I  went  up  to  dress  for  tea,  ma'am, 
after  the  gentlemen  came  home,  I  could  not  find  my  razor  any- 
where,  and   thinking  Mrs.   Newman    (the   charwoman)   or  she 
(Martha)  might  have  put  it  out  of  the  way  when  they  were  cleaning 
the  rooms  yesterday,  I  went  downstairs  again  to  ask  if  she  knew 
where  it  was.     But  directly  I  asked  her  I  was  forced  to  catch  hff 
in  my  arms,  for  I  thought  she  would  have  dropped  on  the  floor. 
However,  in  a  minute  she  recovered  wonderfully,  and  shook  mo  off 
roughly ;  pushing  me  away  with  such  a  force  that  I,  in  my  turn, 
would  have  fallen,  but  that  I  staggered  against  the  dresser.   *'  How 
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ften  I  have  told  you,  Joyce,'  she  said,  '  never  to  leave  thetn  nasty 
bings  about,  or  out  of  your  locked-up  box ;  why,  don't  you  know, 
mUy  that  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  and  might,  for  aught  you  know,  cut 
our  throat  some  night,  or,  like  enough,  my  own.'  Then  bidding 
16  stop  where  I  was,  and  on  no  account  to  follow  her,  she  said 
be'd  t^  and  find  it  for  me,  if  she  could — that  I  was  to  keep  watch 
y  the  clock,  and  if  she  was  not  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
^as  to  call  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  go  with  me,  and  go  up  to  her 
x>m  to  look  for  her.  However,  in  less  than  that  time,  while  I 
as  wondering  whatever  her  strange  words  meant,  and  almost 
Graid  of  them,  she  returned  with  my  unlucky  razor,  her  arm 
leeding  from  a  nasty  gash,  round  which  she  had  tied  a  hand- 
erchief." 

Just  then,  before  Joyce  could  finish  his  strange  tale,  Mr.  Nugent 
ad  my  husband  came  out  to  me  from  their  visit  to  our  cellars. 

"  Oh,  Joyce  I"  said  my  husband,  "  mind  you  go  for  the  lock- 
nith  first  thing  in  the  morning,  for  I  find  the  lock  on  the  wine- 
)llar  door  has  been  tampered  with,  and  several  bottles  of  my  best 
:>rt  wine  are  missing  out  of  the  bin, — that  prime  old  wine,  Nellie, 
lat  Uncle  Compton  sent  us  for  a  wedding  present ;  a  bottle  of 
hich  I  have  never  yet  tapped,  nor  thought  of  tasting,  reserving 
le  treat  for  some  first-rate  occasion.  And  there  were  broken 
>ttles  strewn  about  as  if  the  thief  had  knocked  the  necks  of  them 
F,  and  drank  the  contents  on  the  spot.  Some  bottles  of  champagne-* 
*andy  are  gone,  too  !  The  rascally  thief  is  a  judge  of  what  is  the 
38t,  not  having  meddled  with  any  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  bever- 
^,  Luckily  we  found  three  bottles  untouched,  hid  behind  one  of 
te  buttresses  in  the  outer  cellar.  However,  as  I  don't  mean  this 
isiness  to  go  on  any  longer,  we  must  at  once  give  Martha  the 
.ck.  I  told  you  we  should  find  the  old  damsel  liked  something 
$tter  and  stronger  than  tea  or  cofifee,  but  I  had  no  idea  she  was 
aking  free  with  my  property." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  Martha  that  is  the  thief,"  I  replied ;  **  I 
m't,  indeed,  Fred." 

**  Well,  who  do  you  think  it  is  then,  Nellie?  Do  you  think 
kck  and  I  walk  in  our  sleep  and  tipple  V 

**  No,  Fred,  of  course  I  do  not.  But  there^s  a  great  mystery 
the  house  that  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  live  in  it — a  very 
•eat  mystery,  indeed  !" 

He  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  then  putting  his  arm  round  my 
aist,  he  said  softly  and  tenderly — 

**  Well,  I  begin  to  think  so,  too,  my  beauty  ;  and  I  wish  I  had 
oked  into  it  sooner,  and  not  teased  and  made  fun  of  you,  darling, 
however,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  now,  and  Nugent  has  just  been 
^ying  if  you  can  give  him  a  shake-down  and  a  welcome  long 
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bout  the  desire  of  my  heart  as  regards  them,  and  that,  too,  with. 
at  any  meddling  of  mine.  It  is  many  years  now  since  they  were 
larried,  and  seemingly  they  are  as  much  one  in  heart  and  interests 
s  Fred  and  myself  are  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

When  we  came  downstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  we  saw  Jack 
trolling  about  by  himself  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  directly  he 
spied  us  lie  came  in  to  tell  us  Mr.  Merivale  had  also  gone  with 
'red  and  Mr.  Nugent  over  the  house,  and,  if  inclined,  we  were  all 
>  join  them  on  the  leads.  But  even  as  he  spoke,  a  startling  flash 
I  lightning  shot  through  the  room,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall 
eavily,  so  going  out  on  the  leads  that  evening,  Margaret  observed^ 
as  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  adding  that  now  she  was  living  so 
ear  us,  doubtless  she  should  have  many  other  opportunities  of 
oing  up  there  to  see  the  fine  view. 

When  the  three  gentlemen  returned  to  us,  Fred  surprised  me 
reatly  by  telling  me  there  was  a  strange  man  in  the  kitchen, 
'hom  Martha  had  told  them  was  her  son ;  and  that  Nugent  had 
lid  he  well  remembered  Uncle  Compton  having  a  son  of  Martha's 
1  his  office,  who  was  considered  a  very  peculiar-tempered,  odd, 
acentric  fellow,  but  he  certainly  could  hardly  have  known  him  if 
[artha  had  not  said  he  was  the  same  man,  he  was  so  strangely 
Itered  for  the  worse  in  his  appearance,  and  was  looking  so  ill. 
So,"  said  Fred,  **  as  his  mother  told  us  bis  proper  home  is  some 
istance  from  hence,  and  as  it  seems  we  are  in  for  a  wet  night,  and 
hie  fellow  is  looking  so  awfully  ill,  I  think,  Nellie,  you  had  better 
bU  her  to  give  him  some  tea  and  *  a  good  tuck-in  *  with  it ;  and,  I 
are  say,  she  will  be  glad  enough  to  make  him  up  a  bed  in  one  of 
ae  old  rooms,  if  you  give  her  leave  to  do  so." 

I  went  out  at  once  to  perform  the  kindly  act  Fred  had  so 
houghtfully  suggested,  bat  when  I  saw  the  man,  of  whom  they 
ad  spoken,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  kitchen  with  his  caderverous- 
X)king  face,  and  eyes  like  living  coals  of  fire  fiercely  gleaming 
bove  the  sunken  cheeks,  my  heart  fairly  jumped  into  my  mouth, 
)r  I  felt  positive  his  was  the  face  I  had  seen  at  the  panel ;  and  as 
looked  at  him  such  a  panic  seized  me  I  could  scarcely  command 
lyself  sufficiently  to  give  my  hospitable-meaning  words  plain  utter- 
nce.  For  to  add  to  my  discomfort,  the  man  had  risen  from  his  chair 
t  my  entrance,  and,  to  my  excited  imagination,  seemed  to  be 
banding  in  the  attitude  of  a  wild  beast  about  to  spring  on  his  prey, 
0  that  I  had  to  control  myself  by  a  violent  effort,  in  order  to  pre- 
emt  myself  turning  round  and  fleeing  at  my  utmost  speed  into  the 
rawing-room  for  safety.  As  it  was,  I  inyolimtarily  put  up  my 
ands  to  protect  my  throat.  Martha  at  once  thanked  me,  and  said 
be  was  indeed  grateful  to  myself  and  the  master  for  our  kind  offer ; 
ben  turning,  she  came  quickly  towards  me,  I  scarcely  knew  for 
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why,  only  I  had  a  sort  of  intuition  it  was  in  order  to  protect  me 
from  some  threatened  danger,  and  then  in  a  stem  voice,  she  said— 
**  Why  don't  you  thank  the  mistress,  Jabez  1" 
"Your  mistress  is  an  angel,  mother— I've  told  you  so  before 
many  a  time  ;  and  my  best  ^ay  of  thanking  her  would  be  to  help 
her  out  of  this  world  before  4;he  devil  comes  to  take  possession  of 
it." 

**  Hold  your  tongue  ! — hold  your  foolish  tongue,can't  youl"  she 
replied,  stamping  her  foot,  and  going  up  to  him  and  catching  him 
tightly  by  the  arm.  Then  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  me  for  a 
second,  she  added,  '*Go  awav,  ma*am — go  at  once!  tea  is  made^ 
and  is  waiting." 

I  did  not  wait  a  second  bidding,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  as  I  got 
back  to  the  dining-room  door,  Joyce  had  just  told  them  in  tiie 
drawing-room  that  tea  was  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Nugent  sat  by  me,  and  was  very  kindly  attentive  ;  saving 
me,  by  every  means  possible,  almost  all  trouble  in  my  capacity  of 
tea-maker.  While  he  was  so  assisting  me,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  inquiring  what  he  knew  of  Martha  and  her  son ;  and  then  be 
said  how  surprised  he  was  to  find  her  living  with  us ;  and  asked  ho\*' 
I  came  to  engage  her.  I  told  him  Mrs.  Compton  had  engaged  her 
for  me  before  I  was  married,  rather  to  my  annoyance,  as  I  had  much 
wished  to  have  brought  with  me  a  servant  whose  friends  were  all 
known  to  my  parents.  Again  Mr.  Nugent  expressed  his  surprise, 
as  he  said  he  could  not  but  feel  certain  Mrs.  Compton  must  have 
known  the  very  unpleasantly  suspicious  circumstances  under  which 
she  had  left  Mr.  Compton  (our  uncle). 
**  How  was  it,  then  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady,  in  order  for  you  to  understand,  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  as  they  say,  and  a  very  strange  tale  it  is. 
You  knowjl  suppose,  that  your  husband's  mother  is  a  Scotch  woman. 
Martha  is  of  the  same  clan,  though  in  no  way  connected,  except  by 
the  most  remote  tie  of  blood.  Martha's  parents,  though  extremely 
poor,  had  managed  to  give  her  a  sufficiently  good  education  to 
enable  her  to  earn  her  livelihood  as  a  governess ;  and  while  in  a 
family  in  that  capacity,  residing  in  Newcastle,  a  very  well-to-do 
timber  merchant  made  her  an  oflFer,  which  she  accepted.  This 
man  turned  out  a  regular  brute,  and  it  was  said  by  the  neighbours 
that  the  wretched  pair  quarrelled  and  fought  most  fearfully  and 
continually.  During  the  eleven  years  of  her  married  life  she  had 
managed  to  get  together  fairly,  or  unftiirly,  from  their  joint  in- 
come, over  five  thousand  pounds,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  ber 
refusing  to  tell  him  where  she  had  placed  out  this  money  that  was 
the  cause  of  most  of  their  quarrels.  Jt  turned  out  in  the  end, 
though;  of  course,  no  one  in  Newcastle  knew  of  it,  that  througb 
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your  husband's  mother,  she  had  placed  the  first  hundred  or  two  in 
Mr.  Compton's  bands  for  investment,  and  that  she  had,  through 
the  same  source,  been  continually  adding  to  it.  At  last  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  one  servant  they  kept  came  down  to  attend  to  her 
duties  of  lighting  the  fire,  &c.,  Martha's  husband,  Mr.  RonaldsoD^ 
was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ;  a  poker  lying  near  him, 
and  his  skull  smashed  in.  On  flying  up  to  her  mistress  to  tell  her 
the  servant  found  the  door  fast,  with  the  marks  of  bloody  hands  on 
the  door,  and  door-jamb, — all  suspicious  circumstances,  when  it 
was  known  what  wretched  lives  this  couple  had  lived.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  she  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
her  husband,  and  though  a  bureau  had  been  broken  open,  and  a 
quantity  of  plate  tbey  were  known  to  have  possessed  was  missing, 
yet  on  the  trial  it  was  believed  that  was  only  done  to  make  it  appear 
burglars  had  entered  the  house,  and  committed  the  murder.  She 
was  condemned  as  guilty,  and  would  have  suflfered  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law,  but  that  it  was  discovered  in  time  that  she  was  likely  to 
become  a  mother,  and  her  son,  whom  you  have  just  seen,  was  bom 
in  prison,  in  the  condemned  convict's  cell.  Before  this  ill-fated 
infant  was  a  week  old,  some  burglars  were  tried,  and  one  of  them, 
turning  Queen's  evidence,  confessed  to  having  been  one  of  a  gang 
who  had  broken  into  Ronaldson's  house,  and  that  one  of  that  gang 
who  had  just  previously  been  transported  for  highway  robbery,  was 
the  one  who  murdered  Ronaldson ;  not  meaning,  however,  to  do 
more  than  stun  him,  to  prevent  his  giving  an  alarm,  which  they 
had  been  afraid  he  would  do,  as  he  had  but  that  moment  parted 
from  a  friend  at  his  own  street-door,  when,  opening  it  from  the  out- 
side, he  had  come  suddenly  upon  the  housebreakers.  Upon  this 
confession,  of  course  Mrs.  Ronaldson  was  liberated,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  able,  she,  for  a  time,  returned  to  her  own  house.  But 
human  nature  somehow  or  other,  finds  it  much  more  easy  to  believe 
their  fellow-creatures  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  they  have  been 
accused,  than  to  receive  them  again  into  the  pale  of  society.  And 
thus,  though  her  innocence  of  the  foul  crime  was  as  widely  as 
possible  made  known  to  the  public,  yet  she  found  herself  under  a 
ban  in  Newcastle,  and  the  neighbourhood  and  herself  and  her 
child  as  persistently  shunned  as  though  they  were  tainted  with  the 
leprosy  of  old.  For  years  nothing  was  positively  known  of  their 
whereabouts  ;  though  remittances  continued  still  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Compton  for  investment.  At  length  a  person  in  shabby  sort  of 
mourning,  styling  herself  Mrs.  McLaren,  applied  to  that  gentle- 
man to  know  if  he  had  room  for  another  articled  clerk,  as  she 
should  like  to  place  her  son  with  him.  Mr.  Compton,  having  really 
made  known  amon^^st  his  friends  that  he  had  a  vacancy  for  one,  and 
Dot  knowing  how  otherwise  to  refuse  the  woman,  whom,  from  her 
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garb,  he  believed  to  be  below  the  station  from  which  he  should 
choose  to  receive  a  pupil  into  his  office,  told  her  the  premium  he 
should  require  would  be  a  very  high  one ;  when  she  at  once  made 
herself  known  to  him,  and  said  whatever  was  the  sum,  she  was 
quite  willing  to  pay  it  so  that  her  son  could  be  received  into  a 
respectable  gentleman's  family,  where  he  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  where  the  wretched  secret  of 
his  miserable  birth  might  never  be  cast  upon  him.     Her  earnest 
entreaties  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  youth — Jabez  McLaren,  as 
he  was  to  be  named — became  one  of  the  family,  and  most  ardently 
he  became  attached  to  Mr.  Compton's  wife,  whom  you  never  knew* 
Her  word  with  him  was  law,  and  I  believe  there  was  not  anything 
in  the  world  he  would  not  have  done  for  her  night  or  day  ;  and  yet 
when  her  death  occurred — and  which  was  a  most  sudden  one — he 
almost  displayed  a  pleasure  at  the  event,  and  did  actually  say  he 
was  glad  his'  dear  Mrs.  Compton  had  been  taken  away  from  this 
world,  for  she  was  a  deal  too  good  to  live  in  it,  and  he  hoped  he 
should  soon  go  to  her.     Of  course  it  was  soon  found  some  one  was 
needed  in  Mrs.  Compton's  place,  and  in  a  house,  too,  where  there 
were  two  or  three  young  gentlemen  to  be  cared  for,  and  servants  to 
be   looked   after,    and    Mrs.    Frederick  Compton,  your  husband's 
mother,  who  was  then  a  widow,  was  asked  by  my  guardian  to  bring 
Fred  with  her,  and  come  and  head  his  house.     But  she  declined 
doing  so,  saying  with  her  delicate  health,  she  should  find  it  too 
much  for  her,  and,  besides,  as  she  had  her  married  daughter  to 
visit,  and  other  friends  in  Scotland,  and  spent  so  many  months  of 
every  year  there,  she  should  not  like  to  take  any  tie  upon  her  that 
would  prevent  that.     Yet,  while  refusing  for  herself,  she  urged  Mr. 
Compton's  asking  Mrs.  Ronaldson  to  take  the  place  of  housekeeper 
in  his  family,  for  she  knew  she  had,  since  her  husband's  death, 
filled  a  similar  post  in  a  Scotch  nobleman's  family,  and  had  onlj 
given  it  up  to  be  near  her  son  in  London,  and  so,  doubtless,  she 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  accept  tlw  situation  in  a  family  where 
that  son  was.     Mr.  Compton  did  not,  however,  yield  at  once  to  hi 
sister-in-law's  suggestion,  for  it  was  not  until  after  much  delibera- 
tion, and  his  household  getting  into  great  disorder,  and  no  one 
better  ofifering,  that  he  quietly  wrote  oflf  to  the  steward  of  that 
nobleman  in  whose    house   she  had   been  living,  to  inquire  her 
character,  saying  that  a  friend  had  proposed  to  him  to  take  her  as 
his  housekeeper,  but  before  ofifering  her  the  situation  he  should 
like  to  know  something  of  her  character.     The  reply  was  most 
satisfactory   for    everything   but   her    temper,    which    described 
as  generally  morose ,  to  a  degree,  except  under  one  extreme  caaer 
irhen  she  was  very  much  tried,  and  then  her  excitement  made  her 
appear  more  like  a  mad  woman  than  anything  else— but  it  was 
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only  her  due  to  explain  the  reason  of  how  her  temper  so  overcame 
her.  Her  son,  a  delicate,  but  promising  youth,  was  at  a  collegiate 
school  at  Dumfries,  where  one  day,  after  bis  mother  had  been  to  see 
him,  and  to  take  him  out  to  visit  some  distant  relatives ; — return- 
ing  to  school  the  boys  began  to  taunt  him  with  being  the  son  of 
the  woman  Ronaldson,  who  was  hung  for  murdering  her  husband,  for 
they  had  heard  one  of  the  masters  say  so  directly  he  had  caught  sight 
of  the  woman  he  called  his  mother.  The  lad,  unable  to  endure  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  thing,  had  run  away  from  school,  declaring  he 
would  never  return  there  again,  and  as  she  heard  the  reason  of  his 
refusal  to  go  back  to  that  school,  she  fell  to  the  ground  as  in  a  fit ; 
and  on  her  recovery  went  off  into  such  an  access  of  passion  it  was 
difficult  to  hold  her,  declaring  she  would  be  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  son  hearing  so  disgraceful  a  tale. 
Mr.  Compton  took  a  night  to  deliberate  over  the  account  of  Mrs. 
Bonaldson's  temper,  and  whatever  he  thought  about  it  be  did  not 
tell  me,  though  I  was  always  a  great  deal  iu  his  confidence,  for, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  invariably  treated  me  as  a  son. 
In  the  morning  he  went  to  the  address  she  always  wrote  to  him 
from,  and  where  he  found  her  living  in  the  closest,  meanest  way, 
though  she  was  worth  at  the  time  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds, — 
saving  it  all  up  for  her  son,  that  he  might  be  able  to  live  like  a 
gentleman  when  she  was  gone — so  she  explained  to  Mr.  Compton 
when  he  expostulated  with  her  upon  living  in  such  penury.  To 
his  great  surprise  she  declined  the  situation,  glad  as  she  acknow- 
ledged  she  should  be  of  such  an  opportunity  to  earn  money.  The 
reason  she  gave  for  declining  it  being  that  it  would  be  against  her 
son's  interests  for  it  to  ber  known  his  mother  was  in  service,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  same  house  where  he  was  living  as  a  gentleman. 
Soon  after  this,  while  Mrs.  Compton  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  Mr. 
Compton  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  and  I  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Ronaldson  to  ask  her  as  a  favour  to  come  and  help  Mrs.  Compton 
to  nurse  him.  I  had  not  any  idea  until  many  years  afterwards, 
that  she  was  in  the  most  remote  degree  connected  with  the  young 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  house  with  us — Jabez  McLaren — and 
that  the  stem,  reticent  Scotchwoman  was  his  mother ;  we  should 
none  of  us,  at  that  time,  ever  have  believed.  From  nursing  Mr. 
Compton  carefully  through  his  illness,  and  known  only  in  the  house- 
hold as  the  hired  nurse  '  Martha,'  she  continued  on  afterwards  for 
eleven  years  as  his  housekeeper,  much  respected,  and  for  so  cold  a 
mannered  woman,  tolerably  well  liked.  Never,  during  the  whole 
time  she  remained  in  the  house  did  she  ever  appear  in  the  parlour, 
except  to  receive  orders  from  her  master.  This,  I  ultimately 
leamedy  was  at  her  own  special  request,  in  order  that  no  one 
might  ever  suspeot  she  was  in  any  way  connected  with  young 
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McLaren.  For  it  was  the  one  thing  she  saved,  and  toiled,  and 
lived  for,  that,  despite  the  miserable  circumstances  of  his  birth,  he 
should  one  day  take  liis  place  in  society  as  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  position.  That,  poor  soul,  was  then  her  day-dream ;  and  to 
attain  that  end  she  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  lived  and  died 
in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  poverty.  About  the  end  of  the  eleven 
years  of  her  service,  and  at  the  time  Mr.  Compton  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  retire  from  business,  it  somehow  or  other  got  bruited 
about  in  the  office,  and  amongst  the  servants,  that  he  had  made  hii 
will,  and  that  in  it  he  had  left  Martha  £500 ;  also  that  he  had 
equally  divided  the  residue  of  his  property  between  Fred  and 
myself.  When  we  told  him  of  the  report,  Mr.  Compton  neither 
satisfied  us  of  the  truth  of  it,  nor  did  he  absolutely  contradict  it ; 
but  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  out  who  had  first  set  it  afloat — no  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  say  from  whom  they  had  first  heard  it.  But 
very  soon  afterwards  (it  was  one  night  after  supper)  Mr.  Compton 
was  taken  alarmingly  ill ;  and  I,  who  was  present  when  he  was 
taken  ill,  bemg  at  table  with  him,  was  convinced,  by  the  symptomSi 
that  some  poison  was  at  work.  I,  at  once,  therefore,  used  what 
immediate  remedies  were  at  hand ;  and,  meanwhile,  sent  express 
for  one  of  our  most  eminent  medical  men — but,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  care  not  to  give  voice  to  my  suspicions,  though  I  carefully 
locked  up  the  dish,  of  which  he  had  been  partaking,  and  which  I 
knew  no  one  but  Martha  had  prepared ;  for  though  we  had  a 
clever  first-rate  cook  in  her  way,  there  were  some  dishes  no  one  did 
to  Mr.  Compton's  liking  so  well  as  Martha ;  and  sweetbreads  were 
one  of  those  psirticular  dishes.  Therefore  I  was  certain  no  one  but 
she  would  have  any  hand  in  the  preparation  of  it ;  and  she  it  was 
that  I  accused  in  my  own  mind,  and  the  reason  of  the  foul  act,  as  I 
believed,  was  her  desire,  thereby,  the  sooner  to  get  possession  of 
the  bequest.  Fortunately,  the  remedies  which  were  so  promptly 
administered  to  Mr.  Compton,  saved  his  life ;  but  directly  he  had 
at  all  recovered,  strange  to  say,  he  sternly  insisted  not  a  breath 
should  go  forth  to  his  household  of  there  having  been  even  a 
suspicion  of  his  life  having  been  attempted.  This  much  he  con- 
ceded, that  the  medical  man  called  in  should  take  the  dish  of  sweet- 
breads away  with  him  for  analysis,  and  that  he  might  send  him 
certain  proof  of  the  food  having  been  tampered  with.  For  that^  be 
said,  he  would  thank  him  ;  but  he  insisted  upon  it  we  should  leave 
him  to  bide  his  own  time  for  convicting  the  guilty  party :  for  he 
said  he  would  never  have  it  on  his  conscience  that  an  innocent 
person  had  been  wrongfully  accused.  My  friend  and  self  had 
agreed  we  would  remain  up  with  him,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  night 
— at  any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  it— to  see  that  none  of  the  bad 
symptoms  returned.    Mr.  Compton  was  to  all  appearance  sleeping 
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tranquilly,  and  we  were  talking  quietly  together.  The  household 
had  all  retired  some  time,  and  we  supposed  everyone  to  be  asleep 
but  ourselves,  when  a  little  after  one,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess, 
to  our  intense  surprise  McLaren  walked  in,  with  nothing  on  but 
his  night-shirt ;  looking  very  wild,  and  carrying  in  one  hand  a  glass 
with  some  nearly  colourless  liquid  in  it.  *  Is  good  Mr.  Compton 
gone  to  heaven,  yet?'  he  said.  '  The  angels  want  him,  and  Mrs. 
Compton  wants  him  to  go  to  her.  She  says  it  is  so  lonely  up 
yonder  without  him ;  and  this  many  weeks  she  comes  every  night 
.and  tells  me  to  send  him.  If  he  is  not  gone,  please,  Mr.  Nugent,  to 
give  him  this  ;  I've  made  it  so  nice  and  sweet,  and  I've  had  some 
myself,  so  I  know  it  is  good,  and  it  will  take  us  both  quickly  to 
heaven ;  then  mother  will  get  her  five  hundred  pounds,  and  won't 
have  to  work  so  hard  any  cnore  to  keep  me.'  " 

What  further  Mr.  Nugent  might  then  have  told  me  I  don't 
know,  for  the  storm,  which  had  been  gradually  approaching,  broke 
suddenly  upon  us  with  a  fearfully  blinding  flash,  followed  almost 
instantaneously  by  a  perfect  crash  of  thunder  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  house  to  its  foundation,  reverberating  loudly  through  the 
hollcTw  vaults.  Before  we  could  almost  think,  came  another  flash, 
^nd  an  equally  terrific  peal  at  the  same  time  ;  and  a  fine  tree,  in 
some  grounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was  struck  by  the 
•electric  fluid. 

In  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  this  most  awful  storm,  Joyce 
rushed  in,  calling  •*  Mr.  Nugent ! — Mr.  Nugent ! — oh  !  master, 
help  !  help  !  come  to  Martha  !" 

Of  course  we  all  thought  the  poor  woman  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  in  a  body  we  rushed  out  into  the  kitchen.  But 
what  a  scene  presented  itself  to  us  !  1  really  don't  think  any  of 
us,  to  the  longest  day  of  our  lives,  can  forget  it. 

Our  dinner  service  from  the  dresser  shelves,  laid  shattered  in 
fragments  on  the  floor,  but,  much  as  I  might  have  lamented  over 
its  destruction  at  another  time,  that  we  scarcely  seemed  to  observe 
in  the  horror  of  beholding  the  man — Martha's  son — struggling 
with  her  violently,  as  she  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  a  carving 
knife  out  of  his  hand  ;  both  of  them,  too,  seeming  to  be  covered  with 
blood  from  the  wounds  they  were  unintentionally  giving  each  other 
in  their  frantic  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  instrument. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  maniac — for  he  was  one— catching 
sight  of  me,  left  hold  of  the  knife,  and,  dashing  across  the  kitchen 
before  any  one  could  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment  prevent  him, 
seized  me  by  the  throat,  and,  while  endeavouring  to  strangle  me, 
exclaimed — *'  She,  at  least,  shall  be  saved  by  me,  from  the  fiends 
who  are  come  to  destroy  the  earth !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

What  followed,  or  who  rescued  me  from  the  immiQent 
death,  I  only  know  from  hearsay ;  but  the  fright  and  the  inju- 
ries I  received  accidentally^  through  their  anxious  endeavours 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  free  me  from  the  grasp  of  the  poor  mad- 
man,  caused  me  so  serious  an  illness,  that  it  brought  me  almost 
to  death's  door. 

After  I  had  been  rescued  from  his  clutchas,  and  removed  to  my 
bedroom,  he,  poor  fellow,  became  more  violent  than  ever—  requiring 
to  be  strongly  tied  hand  and  foot ;  and  even  then  for  some  little 
time,  while  Joyce  was  gone  to  procure  other  assistance,  it  was  all 
that  his  mother  and  Jack  and  Mr.  Merivale  could  do  to  prevent  his 
doing  himself  and  them  serious  injury. 

It  was  durincr  his  strucrorles  to  free  himself  from  them  that  he 
broke  a  blood-vessel,  after  which,  poor  fellow,  he  lay  quiet  enough. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Nugent,  when  fetched  down  from  my  bedside  to  see 
him,  thought  at  the  utmost  he  could  survive  barely  an  hour,  life 
seemed  to  be  ebbing  away  so  fast.  However,  through  the  means 
used  to  stop  the  bleeding,  he  so  far  recovered  that  be  was  able  to 
be  moved  next  day  to  some  lodgings  that  Mr.  Nugent  had  procured 
for  them  ;  his  mother,  of  course,  accompanying  him.  A  comfort- 
able, rather  superior  place  it  was  ;  for  Martha  could  well  aflford  to 
to  pay  for  the  best,  especially  as  the  days  of  poor  Jabez  were  well- 
nigh  numbered — she  felt  she  had  no  longer  any  wish,  or  care — save 
from  habit — to  spare  any  of  that  money  she  had  so  pinched  and 
toiled  to  save  up.  Of  what  value  would  all  that  money  be  to  ha 
now,  she  oftentimes  moaned,  when  her  darling  son,  was  so  soon  to 
be  taken  from  her  ? 

He  lingered,  however,  long  enough  for  me  to  be  suflSciently 
recovered,'  to  go,  at  his  earnest  request,  to  take  leave  of  him.  In- 
deed,  I  went  to  sit  by  him  for  half-an-hour  or  so  on  two  or  three 
occasions ;  on  one  of  which  he  told  me  how  often  he  had  watched 
me  unknown  to  myself.  That  it  had  been  the  one  pleasure  of  his 
life — during  the  intervals  of  reason — to  listen  to  me  while  I  was 
•playing  and  singing ;  anci  to  watch  and  wait  about  where  he  couU 
see  me  in  the  house  or  garden.  That  he  had  once  or  twice  stood  so 
close  to  me  while  I  was  at  the  piano,  that  he  could  have  touched 
me,  and  did  one  time  raise  one  of  my  curls  from  my  neck,  and  cat 
a  small  portion  of  it,  which  he  still  wore  about  him,  and  which  his 
mother  had  promised  should  lie  where  it  now  was — over  his  heart^ 
when  his  poor  body  was  laid  to  rest.  And  Martha  also  told  in^ 
that|  even  in  his  worst  moments,  the  sound  of  my  voice  or  07 
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piano  would,  for  a  time,  soothe  and  calm  him.  !That  when  very 
violent,  and  she  found  she  could  do  noticing  with  him,  she  learned 
the  only  way  to  keep  him  quiet  was  to  threaten  she  would  take 
him  back  to  St.  Luke's,  where  he  would  never  more  be  able  to  see 
his  ''good  angel"  (so  he  called  me),  or  hear  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

The  seeds  of  insanity,  poor  fellow,  had  been  bom  in  him. 
Homicidal  insanity  had  been  a  curse  inherited  by  most  of  the  males 
in  Martha's  family ;  for,  singularly  enough,  it  seemed  to  have  con- 
fined itself  solely  to  the  males.  But  as  it  had  passed  over  two  gene- 
rations,  she  had  hoped  and  trusted  it  had  worn  itself  out,  especially 
as  there  was  some  old  saying  or  prophesy  kept  in  memory  by  her 
people,  to  the  effect  that  the  curse  would  be  withdrawn  when  a  son 
of  the  fated  house  was  bom  in  a  prison,  amidst  great  sorrow  and 
tribulation.  Therefore,  that  prophesy  being  fulfilled  in  the  circum. 
stances  of  his  birth,  she  had  felt  no  fears  about  his  reason  until  the 
time  when  he  attempted  Mr.  Compton's  life ;  as,  until  then,  he 
had,  to  her  fancy,  shown  no  signs  of  the  hereditary  disease.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  have  since  believed  that,  possibly,  Mrs.  Compton's 
death,  too,  was  caused  by  something  he  gave  her  in  food  as  little 
suspected  of  having  been  tampered  with  by  him  as  was  the  dish  of 
sweetbreads ;  for  she  had  died  most  suddenly ;  but  no  suspicion 
attaching  to  any  one,  her  death  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
natural  causes. 

Poor  Martha  did  not  long  survive  her  dear,  but  sorely. afficted, 
Jabez.     Having  no  object  to  live  for  after  he  was  gone,  she  seemed,, 
as  it  were,  quietly  to  drift  out  of  life ;  and  so  in  a  very  few  months, 
she^  too,  was  laid  to  rest  beside  him. 

Sorely  against  my  father's  and  husband's  wishes,  she  insisted  on 
leaving  all  her  money  to  me,  because  her  son  had  been  so  fond  of 
me ;  and,  moreover,  because  it  had  been  that  dear  son's  dying 
request  it  should  be  so  left  for  my  own  sole  use,  and  Mr.  Nugent  to 
be  the  trustee.  Poor  Jabez  !  I  still  often  think  how  his  pale  face 
startled  me  as  I  saw  him  at  the  panel,  peeping  out  at  me.  And  I 
can  afford  to  laugh,  now,  at  the  foolish  fancy  that  then  took 
pOBsession  of  me,  that  the  face  was  far  too  emaciated  and  ghastly  to 
be  real. 

It  appears  that  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison  he  himself  took  the  night  he  attempted  Mr.  Compton's  life^ 
he  became  so  decidedly  mad,  that  though  sorely  against  Martha's 
earnest  entreaties — who  was  quite  sure  she  could  manage  him  her- 
self — he  was  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  remained  for  a 
time ;  but  after  some  residence  there,  seeming  to  have  recovered. 
Ids  mother  was  allowed  to  remove  him.  This  was  just  prior  to,  or 
«bout  the  time  she  took  service  with  us ;  though  I  have  fancied  sho^ 
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must  have  seen  over  ''The  Elms^"  and  knowing  we  were  young 
people  only  just  married,  believed  we  could  have  no  possible  use 
for  all  the  old  rooms,  and,  therefore  [thought  she  cx)uld  easily  keep 
Jabez  there  unknown  and  totally  unsuspected  by  us,  even  under 
his  worst  attacks.  But  how  she  did  manage  to  do  so  will  ever  be 
a  mystery  to  us  all. 


OUR  SECRET. 

One  jewel  amid  the  soil, 

One  atom  of  gold  in  dross 
A  Sabbath  in  a  week  of  toil, 

A  Crown  above  life's  Cross 
Folded— as  in  their  green, 

The  future  lily  or  rose. 
The  secret  we  know,  my  Queen, 

And  never  another  knows. 

One  tiny  golden  thread 

In  all  life's  tangled  skein ; 
One  bright  star  overhead. 

Lighting  the  midnight  main. 
A  rift  in  the  clouds,  with  light 

Of  heaven  glinting  between  ; 
So  our  secret  lightens  the  night 

Of  this  dark  world,  my  Queen ! 


Maubicb  Dayies. 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BOHEMU. 

THE  COUNTESS  CACILIE  AND  THE  ENCHANTED  CASTLE. 

Afteb  the  poor  woman,  Use,  had  received  such  a  handsome  gift 
from  the  gnome,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he  again  gave  any  signs 
of  his  presence  in  the  Giant  Mountains.  It  is  true,  the  people 
amused  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  marvellous  stories  about  him^ 
which  the  narrators,  in  their  social  evening  circles,  would  spin  out 
according  to  their  imaginative  powers ;  but  these  were  mere  fables 
to  while  away  the  time.  The  Countess  Cacilie  was  the  last  person 
who  met  the  gnome  before  he  took  his  departure  again  to  the  sub» 
terranean  world. 

This  lady,  who  was  suflFering  from  gout  and  debility,  was  making 
the  journey  with  her  two  healthy  daughters  to  Carlsbad.  The 
mother  was  so  anxious  to  commence  the  cure,  and  the  young  ladies 
to  enjoy  the  society,  the  balls,  and  serenades,  and  the  other  plea- 
sures  of  watering-places,  that  they  were  travelling  day  and  night.. 
It  happened  that  they  reached  the  Giant  Mountains  shortly  after 
sunset. 

It  was  a  fine,  warm,  summer  evening,  with  not  a  leaf  stirring ; 
the  sky,  stadded  with  stars,  the  silver-crescented  moon,  whose  pale 
light  softened  the  dark  shades  of  the  tall  pine  forests,  and  the  glitter 
of  innumerable  shining  insects  sporting  among  the  bushes,  illumined 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  though  the  travelling 
party  saw  little  or  nothing  of  it,  for  the  Countess,  as  they  slowly 
ascended  a  hill,  had  been  rocked,  by  the  swinging  motion  of  the 
carriage,  into  a  gentle  slumber ;  and  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the 
Waiting-maid,  had  each  settled  themselves  comfortably  in  a  comer, 
and  were  also  dozing.     Sleep,  however,  did  not  visit  the  eyes  of  the 
vigilant  Johann,  perched  on  the  high  coach-box.   All  the  tales  about 
iRiibezahl,  which  he  had  listened  to  so  eagerly  in  days  gone  by, 
crowded  back  upon  his  mind,  now  that  ho  was  actually  traversing 
the  scenes  where  these  adventures  had  taken  place,  and  he  heartily 
wished  that  he  had  never  heard  anything  about  them.     Ah !  how 
lie  longed  to  be  safely  back  in  Breslau,  where  a  ghost  nor  a  necro- 
mancer, would  not  likely  venture.  He  kept  glancing  timidly  round 
on  all  sides  every  three  or  four  minutes,  and  at  each  indistinct 
object  upon  which  his  eyes  rested,  a  cold  shudder  ran  down  his 
1:>ack,  and  his  hair  rose  high  on  his  head.     Kow  and  then  he  com- 
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municated  his  uneasiness  to  the  postillion,  and  inquired  eagerly  of 
him  if  the  mountains  were  haunted  \  The  postillion,  witk  a  round 
oath,  assured  Johann  that  the  place  was  perfectly  safe ;  still  his 
heart  beat  violently  &om  fear. 

After  there  had  been  a  long  pause,  and  not  a  word  exchanged 
between  them,  the  postillion  suddenly  stopped  the  horses,  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth,  and  drove  on,  then  halted  again,  and 
so  on.  Johann,  who  had  firmly  closed  his  eyes,  suspected  no  good 
from  these  manoeuvres ;  he  opened  them  timidly,  and  beheld  with 
horror,  about  a  stone's  throw  in  front  of  the  carriage,  a  figoie  ai 
black  as  pitch,  of  gigantic  size,  with  a  white  Spanish  necktie ;  bat 
the  most  terrific  part  about  it  was,  that  the  apparition  had  no  head. 
When  the  carriage  stopped,  the  figure  also  stood  still ;  but  when, 
by  dint  of  the  &ee  use  of  the  whip,  the  horses  went  on,  it  mo?6d 
further. 

''  I  say,  do  you  see  anything  1"  cried  the  faint-hearted  domestic 
from  the  high  coach-box,  his  hair  bristling  up. 

''  Yes,  I  do  see  something,*'  his  companion  replied,  in  a  sab- 
dued  tone.     "  But  hold  your  tongue ;  we  must  mind  we  do  not  go 


wrong." 


Johann  repeated  mentally  all  the  short  prayers  he  could  re- 
member, the  Benedicite  and  Gratias  included,  becoming  altematdy 
hot  and  cold  in  his  mortal  dread.  As  a  woman  who  is  afraid  of 
lightning,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  thunder  is  roll- 
ing in  the  distance,  rouses  the  whole  house,  thinking  herself 
secure  in  the  society  of  others  from  the  dreaded  danger,  thus,  fifom 
the  same  motive,  the  cowardly  servant  sought  encouragement  and 
protection  from  his  sleeping  mistress,  and  tapped  eagerly  at  the 
front  window.  The  Countess,  not  over-pleased  at  being  roused 
from  her  pleasant  slumber,  asked  what  was  the  matter  1 

**  Will  your  ladyship  be  so  good  as  to  look  out,"  said  Johann, 
in  a  trembling  voice.     "  Yonder  is  a  man  without  a  head." 

"Blockhead  that  you  are!"  answered  the  Countess,  "what 
commonplace  trash  are  you  dreaming?     And  if  it  were  bo,"  she 
added,  jestingly,  **  a  man  without  a  head  is  not  a  rarity;  there ^ 
are  plenty  of  them  in  Breslau,  and  everywhere  else." 

The  young  ladies,  however,  could  not  appreciate  their  mamma's 
jest.  They  were  terribly  frightened — pressed  close  to  their  mother, 
and  groaned — 

**  Ah  !  it  is  Riibezahl,  the  mountain  goblin!" 

The  elderly  lady,  however,  whose  theory  on  the  spirit-world  was 
very  difierent  to  that  of  her  daughters,  reproached  them  for  these 
vulgar  notions ;  declared  that  all  stories  about  ghosts  and  spectres 
were  merely  the  creations  of  diseased  imaginations. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  her  harangue,  when  the  Bgure  in  the 
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black  mantle,  having  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  again  emerged 
£rom  among  the  bushes  to  the  high  road.  It  was  now  evident  that 
Johann  had  not  seen  correctly.  The  apparition  had  a  head,  but  he 
did  not  carry  it  on  his  shoulders,  but  under  his  arm.  lliis  frightful 
sight,  not  three  yards  off,  created  the  greatest  dismay,  both  to  those 
within  and  those  on  the  outside  of  the  carriage.  The  young  ladies 
and  their  maid  screamed  in  chorus,  drew  down  the  silken  blinds, 
and  hid  their  faces,  like  the  ostrich,  when  it  has  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  sportsman.  The  mamma  clasped  her  hands  together  in 
silent  horror,  and  secretly  repented  her  confident  assertions  in  re- 
gard to  spectres. 

Johann,  against  whom  the  figure  in  the  black  mantle  seemed 
to  have  some  especial  designs,  began,  in  the  anguish  of  his  mind, 
the  common  exorcism  with  which  ghosts  are  greeted :  ''All  good 
spirits," — but  before  he  could  get  any  further,  the  monster,  flinging 
his  severed  head  at  his  face,  knocked  him  clean  off  his  exalted, 
cushioned  seat ;  at  the  same  instant  the  post-boy  was  stretched  on 
the  ground  by  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  fist,  and  the  spectre,  in  a 
hollow,  unearthly  voice,  said — ''Take  that  &omRUbezahl,  the  Lord 
of  the  Mountains,  for  encroaching  upon  his  rights.  The  carriage, 
and  all  it  contains,  now  belongs  to  me."  Then  swinging  himself 
into  the  saddle,  the  spectre  urged  on  the  horses  up  hill,  down  dale, 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  the  snorting 
of  the  horses,  completely  drowning  the  screams  of  the  four  terrified 
women  within. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  party  was  increased  by  another  person ;  a 
horseman  rode  past  the  postillion,  and  did  not  appear  to  remark 
that  he  was  minus  his  head  ;  he  kept  in  front  of  the  carriage  as  if 
he  belonged  to  it.  He  in  the  black  mantle  did  not  seem  to  like 
this  company,  and  tmrned  off  in  another  direction ;  the  horseman 
did  the  same,  but  often  as  he  changed  his  route,  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  his  tiresome  escort.  The  postillion  was  astonished  at  this, 
particularly  as  he  distinctly  perceived  that  the  cavalier's  steed  had 
one  leg  too  little.  The  black  postillion,  astride  on  the  saddle-horse, 
became  uneasy,  and  he  feared  that  his  Rlibezahl  rolt  would  soon  bo 
at  an  end,  as  the  genuine  Riibezahl  seemed  to  have  presented  him- 
self on  the  scene. 

After  awhile,  the  horseman  turned  till  he  came  close  up  to  the 
postillion,  and,  addressing  him  in  a  confidential  manner,  asked — 
"  Friend  without  a  head,  whither  are  you  journeying  ?" 
•'  As  you  see,  following  my  nose,"  answered  the  postillion,  in 
rather  an  unsteady  voice. 

**  Indeed  !"  responded  the  cavalier ;  "  let  us  see,  my  man,  where 
your  nose  is !"  and  he  seized  the  reins,  laid  hold  of  the  fellow  in  the 
black  mantle  by  the  body,  and  flung  him  with  such  force  to  the 
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ground,  that  he  felt  as  if  every  limb  was  broken,  for  the  would-be 
spectre  proved  to  be  made  of  flesh  and  bone  like  other  ordinary 
people.  Quickly  the  mantle  was  pulled  off  him,  and  a  curly  head 
made  its  appearance,  which  was  shaped  like  that  of  any  other  man. 
The  rogue,  finding  himself  detected,  and  fearing  the  heavy  hand  of 
his  adversary,  not  doubting,  either,  that  he  was  the  true  Riibezahl, 
whom  he  had  dared  to  personify,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
suing  for  mercy. 

"  Stem  Lord  of  the  Mountains,"  he  said,  "  have  pity  upon  ao 
unfortunate  being,  who  has  been  the  butt  of  fate  from  his  earliest 
youth — who  never  was  allowed  to  be  what  he  wanted  to  be — who- 
on  every  occasion  was  forced  to  abandon  the  occupation  for  which 
he  had  tried  to  qualify  himself  l^and  now  that  his  career  is  dashed 
among  men,  may  not  even  venture  to  assume  for  a  time  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  being  not  of  this  world  !" 

This  speech  was  well  timed.  The  gnome  was  very  angry  with 
the  fellow  for  daring  to  personify  him,  and  would  instantly  have 
punished  him  by  strangling  him  on  the  spot,  if  his  curiosity  had 
not  been  raised  to  learn  the  adventurer'is  history. 

**  Sit  up,  comrade!"  he  said,  "  and  do  as  you  are  desired.'^ 
Then,  having  first  drawn  out  the  fourth  leg  of  the  horse,  he  went 
up  to  the  carriage-door,  opened  it^  and  was  about  to  bow  politely  to 
the  travelling  party. 

But  all  within  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  Excessive  terror 
had  shaken  their  nervous  systems  so  much  that,  one  and  all,  from 
the  noble  Countess  down  to  the  waiting.maid,  had  swooned  away. 
The  traveller  was  not  at  a  loss  in  this  dilemma ;  he  filled  his  hat 
with  water  from  a  cool  mountain-spring  that  rippled  not  far  offi 
and  sprinkled  it  in  the  faces  of  the  ladies;  he  held  smelling-salts  to 
their  noses,  and  rubbed  their  temples  with  a  reviving  essence,  and 
thus  recalled  them  to  life.  One  after  another  they  opened  their 
eyes,  and  beheld  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  man,  whose  polite  and 
kind  manners  soon  inspired  them  with  confidence. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  ladies,"  he  said,  "  that  in  the  district  over 
which  I  have  jurisdiction  you  should  have  been  attacked  by  a 
worthless  wretch,  whose  intention  it  doubtless  was  to  rob  you.  But 
now  you  are  in  safety.  I  am  Colonel  von  Biesenthal ;  permit  me 
to  guide  you  to  my  residence,  which  is  not  faij^from  here." 

The  Countess  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure  :  the  curly- 
headed  impostor  was  ordered  to  drive  on,  and  obeyed  with  trembling 
haste.  In  order  to  leave  the  ladies  time  to  recover  from  their  late 
fright,  the  cavalier  again  placed  liimself  by  the  side  of  the  postillion, 
desiring  him  to  drive  now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left ;  and  he  ob- 
served,  much  to  Lis  increasing  horror,  that  the  knight  called  one  of 
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lie  bats  which  were  flying  around,  and  gave  it  some  secret  com« 
land. 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  a  light  was  discovered  in  the  distance, 
len  two,  and  at  last  four,  and  four  jagers  came  gallopping  along 
ith  lighted  torches,  who  said  they  had  been  anxiously  looking  for 
leir  master,  and  appeared  delighted  to  have  found  him. 

The  Countess  had  now  entirely  recovered  herself,  and,  no  longer 
deling  in  danger,  she  thought  of  honest  Johann,  and  became 
nxious  about  his  fate.  She  communicated  her  uneasiness  to  their 
ind  protector,  who  immediately  despatched  two  of  the  jagers  to  look 
»r  the  unfortunate  servants,  and  to  render  them  any  service  in  their 
ower.  Soon  after,  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  gloomy  outer 
ates  into  a  spacious  courtyard,  and  stopped  in  firont  of  a  handsome 
ouse,  which  was  lighted  up  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  ca. 
alier  offered  his  arm  to  the  Countess,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
M)eption.rooms,  where  already  a  large  party  was  assembled.  The 
oung  ladies  were  not  a  little  embarrassed  at  being  introduced  to 
>  distinguished  a  circle  in  their  travelling  costume,  and  before 
ley  had  time  to  arrange  their  dress  at  all. 

After  the  first  little  ceremonies  were  over,  the  company  formed 
[lemselves  into  small  groups;  some  placed  themselves  at  card, 
ibles,  while  others  conversed  together.  The  ladies'  adventure  was 
luch  canvassed,  and,  ere  long,  the  attentive  host  came  in,  accom- 
anied  by  a  gentleman,  who\eemed  just  the  person  wanted.  He 
'as  a  medical  man  ;  he  inquired  after  the  state  of  the  Countess's 
ealth,  and  that  of  her  daughters,  felt  their  pulses,  and,  looking 
ery  grave,  feared  there  were  many  critical  symptoms.  Although 
lie  ladies,  considering  the  circumstance,  were  really  very  well,  yet 
be  threatened  danger  alarmed  them  much.  The  doctor  prescribed 
brong  doses  of  soothing  powders  and  drops  ;  and  the  healthy  daugh. 
)r8,  against  their  will,  but  to  please  their  anxious  mother,  were 
bliged  to  swallow  some  of  the  medicine  too. 

Patients  of  too  yielding  a  temper  make  exacting  doctors  :  our 
resent  friend  now  insisted  upon  bleeding  the  fair  travellers,  and 
be  Countess  submitted  to  the  preventative  recommended  against 
Q  the  ill  effects  of  fear.  The  young  ladies,  however,  refused,  and 
ith  difficulty  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  medical  man,  and  the 
laternal  authority,  induced  them  to  overcome  their  dread  of  the 
meet. 

This  surgical  operation  had  not  been  long  accomplished  when 
le  party  adjourncKi  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  sumptuous  repast 
'as  prepared.  The  sideboards  were  laden  with  silver  and  gold 
late,  splendid  salvers,  and  golden  drinking-cups,  of  the  finest 
'orkmanship.  Charming  music  came  floating  in  from  an  adjoining 
)om,  and  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  recherche  dishes,  and  the 
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fine  wines.  When  the  more  substantial  viands  were  removed,  the 
servants  put  down  the  dessert,  consistiog  of  miniature  moontaiitt 
and  rocks  of  coloured  sugar  and  tragacanth  gum,  and  the  artistic 
confectioner  had  represented  the  whole  scene  of  the  Countess's  ad. 
venture  in  small  wax -figures.  The  Countess  could  not  help  silently 
wondering  at,  and  admiring,  this  original  display.  She  turned  ta 
her  decorated  neighbour  at  table,  who  informed  her  that  he  was  & 
Bohemian  Count,  and  asked  what  fete  day  was  being  celebrated, 
and  received  as  answer  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  taking  place 
— it  was  omly  a  social  party  of  old  friends,  who  had  met  by  chance. 
She  was  astonished  that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  wealthy  and 
hospitable  Colonel  vod  Riesenthal  at  Breslau,  or  elsewhere,  and 
although  she  mentally  ran  over  all  the  genealogical  tables,  with 
which  her  memory  was  well  stored,  she  could  not  discover  this 
name.  She  determined  to  question  her  host  himself  on  the  points 
on  which  she  wished  explanation,  but  he  so  skilfully  avoided  the 
subject  that  she  could  not  gain  her  object ;  he  intentionally  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  aerial  regions  of  the  spirit- world. 

A  fat  canon  told  many  wonderful  stories  about  Biibezahl; 
opinions  varied  as  to  the  faith  to  be  placed  in  them.  The  Countess, 
who  was  quite  in  her  element  when  she  could  show  forth  her  lean- 
ing, and  enter  the  lists  against  preconceived  opinions,  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  freethinking  party.  A  lame  minister  of  finance^ 
whose  only  nimble  member  was  his  ^tongue,  and  had  constituted 
himself  Riibezahrs  advocate,  was  very  hard  pressed  by  her  ener- 
getic  sallies. 

'*  My  own  history,"  she  added,  in  conclusion,  "  is  a  proof  that 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Mountain  Spirit  is  mere  imagination. 
If  he  dwelt  here  in  the  mountains,  and  possessed  the  noble  qualities 
which  romance  and  weak-minded  people  attribute  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  allowed  a  rascal  to  have  imposed  upon  and  annoyed  ui, 
feigning  to  be  him.  But  the  miserable  nonentity  of  a  spirit  did  not 
come  forward  to  save  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Herr  von  Riesenthars  generous  aid,  the  bold  scoundrel  would 
have  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  we  should  have  been  entirely  at 
at  his  mercy." 

The  host  bad  hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the  conversation ;  he 
now,  however,  joined  in,  saying — 

**  You  have  entirely  depopulated  the  spirit- world,  madam;  the 
whole  creation  of  imagination  has  been  swept  away  like  mist  before 
our  eyes  by  your  lucid  explanation.  Tf  ou  have  also  proved,  by  very 
good  arguments,  the  non-existence  of  the  old  inhabitant  of  this 
neighbourhood,  and  have  silenced  liis  worthy  advocate,  our  Minister 
of  FinaDce.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  objection 
might  be  made  to  your  last  argument.     What  if  the  &bulous  lisA 
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\i  the  Mountains  had  had  a  hand  in  delivering  you  from  the  power 
\i  the  disguised  robber  ?  What  if  our  friendly  neighbour  had  as- 
umed  my  form  in  order  to  bring  you  here  in  safety  ?  and  what  if 
[  tell  you  that,  as  the  host  of  the  house,  I  have  not  moved  from  this 
company,  that  you  were  conducted  to  my  abode  by  a  stranger,  who 
%  no  longer  present  1  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  mountain  lord 
>reserved  his  honour,  and  consequently  that  he  is  not  quite  the 
nyth  you  consider  him.'* 

This  speech  somewhat  disconcerted  the  Countess,  and  her  pretty 
laughters  put  down  their  knives  and  forks  in  astonishment,  and  tried 
io  read,  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance  of  their  host,  whether 
16  were  in  earnest  or  jest.  Any  further  discussion  on  this  subject 
nras  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  servant  and  postillion,  who 
lad  been  sought  and  found.  The  latter  had  just  experienced  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  his  four  horses  in  the  stable,  as  the 
former  felt  on  entering  the  dining-room  in  high  spirits  there  to  find 
bis  mistress  and  the  youEg  ladies  quite  well  and  happy.  He  tri- 
umphantly carried  round  the  gigantic  head  of  the  black-mantled 
spectre,  by  which  he  had  been  stretched  on  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  bullet.  The  head  was  handed  over  to  the  doctor 
bo  dissect,  and  to  give  his  vwum  repertum  on  it.  But  without  the 
ud  of  his  anatomical  knife,  he  instantly  perceived  it  to  be  a  pump- 
kin, which  had  been  scooped  out,  filled  with  sand  and  stones,  and^ 
by  tiie  addition  of  a  wooden  nose  and  a  long  flaxen  beard^  was 
xiade  to  represent  a  hideous  human  face. 

On  rising  from  the  table,  it  being  already  very'late,  the  party 
separated  for  the  night.  The  ladies  found  excellent  couches  with 
silk  hangings,  prepared  for  them,  in  which  they  fell  asleep  so 
quickly  that  fancy  had  not  time  to  conjure  up  again  the  teiTors  of 
ghost  stories,  to  be  followed  by  broken  and  troubled  dreams.  It 
was  late  in  the  morning  when  the  mamma  awoke,  rang  for  her 
maid,  and  roused  her  daughters,  who  would  willingly  have  turned 
on  the  downy  pillows  and  had  another  nap.  But  the  Countess  was 
BO  anxious  to  try  the  healing  powers  of  the  mineral  waters  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  her  hospitable  host  could  not  induce  her  to  remain 
another  day,  eager  as  the  young  ladies  were  to  be  present  at  the 
ball  he  promised  to  give  for  them.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
the  ladies  prepared  to  depart ;  touched  by  the  kind  reception  which 
they  had  met  with  in  Herr  von  Biesenthal's  house,  and  for  his 
politeness  in  escorting  them  to  the  boundary  of  his  district,  they 
promised,  on  bidding  him  adieu,  to  pay  him  another  visit  on  their 
journey  homewards. 

The  gnome  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  house,  than  the  curly- 
headed  impostor  was  brought  before  him;  he  had  pisseJ  the  uiglit 
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in  an  underground  apartment,  fearing  and  trembling  at  what  might 

await  him. 

'*  Miserable  worm !"  said  the  magician,  addressing  him,  ''  wbit 
is  there  to  prevent  me  from  destroying  you  for  the  trick  you  hvn 
played  which  brought  me  into  ridicule  in  my  own  domain  ?  Too 
shall  pay  me  for  it  with  your  life." 

''  Magnanimous  sovereign  of  the  Biesengebirge !"  answered  tbo 
cunning  fellow,  **  though  your  right'over  the  land  is  so  legitimate 
that  I  could  not  dispute  it  with  you,  still,  tell  me,  first,  what  your 
laws  are  which  I  have  broken,  and  then  judge  me." 

His  bold  kmguage  led  BUbezahl  to  believe  that  he  was  no  ordi- 
dinary  man.  The  gnome,  therefore,  moderated  his  ganger,  aixl 
said — 

"  Nature  has  written  my  laws  in  your  heart ;  but  that  yoa 
may  not  say  that  I  have  judged  you  unheard,  speak  on,  and 
honestly  confess  to  me  who  you  are,  and  what  prompted  you  to  be 
personifying  a  spectre  here  in  these  mountains?" 

The  prisoner  was  delighted  to  hear  that  he  was  allowed  to  speak, 
hoping,  by  a  faithful  account  of  his  life,  to  mollify  Riibezahl's  anger, 
and,  perhaps,  escape  his  revenge." 

"  Formerly,"  he  began,  **  I  was  called  poor  Knuz,  and  I  lived 
in  the  Saxon  town,  Lauban ;  by  trade  an  honest  purse-maker, 
though  I  could  scarcely  exist  upon  what  I  earned,  for  there  is  do 
trade  so  penurious  as  that  of  honesty.  Although  my  purses  were 
liked,  because,  it  was  said,  they  held  the  money  well,  my  own 
purse  was  never  anything  else  but  as  empty  as  a  conscientioos 
stomach  on  fast-days.  My  father  was  constantly  preaching  to  his 
seven  sons  the  golden  rule  :  children,  what  you  undertake,  that  do 
with  all  your  might ;  so  I  unremittingly  worked  at  my  trade,  with- 
out, however,  increasing  my  means.  War,  famine,  and  bad  money, 
were  in  the  country ;  my  companions  thought,  *  light  coin,  light 
wares.'  I,  however,  thought  '  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  and  I 
gave  good  articles  for  bad  money.  I  worked  myself  to  beggary- 
was  thrown  into  a  debtor's  prison — and  when  my  creditors  wonM 
no  longer  maintain  me,  I  was,  through  honesty,  expelled  the 
country.  During  the  career  of  misery  I  now  entered  upon,  I  met 
one  of  my  old  customers  ;  he  was  riding  grandly  on  horseback,  and 
he  called  scojBBngly  to  me — *  You  bungler,  you  !  I  see  you  are  not 
master  of  your  trade  !  you  can  make  splendid  leather  purses,  but  have 
no  money.'  '  Harkyo,  comrade !'  I  answered  the  scoffer ;  *  you  are  a 
bad  shot — your  arrow  does  not  hit  the  mark.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  world  which  belons:  tofjether,  but  which  one  does  not  find 
together.  Many  have  a  stable,  but  no  horse  in  it ;  or  a  bam,  and 
no  sheaves  to  thrash  ;  a  bread-pan,  and  no  bread  ;  or  a  cellar,  and 
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no  wine ; — so  goes  the  saying,  *  one  has  the  purse,  another  the 
money.'  *  It  is  better  to  have  both  together,'  he  said.  *  If  you  are 
willing  to  become  my  pupil,  I  will  make  a  perfect  man  of  you ;  and 
as  you  understand  so  well  how  to  manufacture  purses,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  fill  them  too.  I  am  a  money-coiner  by  trade.' 
*  It  is  all  right  if  you  are  employed  in  the  mint ;  but  if  you 
are  coining  money  on  your  own  account,  that  is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness,  which  will  bring  you  to  the  gallows,  and  I  would  rather  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.'  '  Those  who  venture  nothing  can  win 
nothing,'  he  replied ;  *  and  he  who  sits  by  the  dish,  and  cannot  help 
himself,  may  starve.  After  all,  it  very  little  signifies  whether  one 
is  stifled  or  starved  to  death — die  one  must.'  *  With  this  exception 
only,'  I  added,  *  whether  one  dies  as  an  honest  man,  or  as  a  male- 
factor.' '  Prejudice  !'  he  cried.  *  What  harm  can  there  be  in  rounding 
a  piece  of  metal  ?  The  Jew,  Ephraim,  has  fashioned  many  of  the 
same  stamp  as  ours ;  what  is  right  for  one  person  is  fair  for  another.* 
In  short,  the  fellow  had  such  persuasive  power,  that  I  agreed 
to  his  proposition,  and  speedily  reconciling  myself  to  tlie  work,  I 
became  a  skilful  and  clever  pupil.  I  put  my  mind  into  my  busi- 
ness, and  soon  learned  that  the  art  of  money-making  was  much 
more  profitable  than  that  of  purse-making.  But  the  success  of  our 
fabric  awakened  the  envy  of  the  trade  ;  the  Jew,  Ephraim,  had  us 
prosecuted — we  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
Ufe. 

**  Then  I  passed  several  years,  following  the  rules  of  the  Feni. 
tent  Brothers,  until  a  good  angel,  who  was  then  traversing  the 
country  to  set  free  all  prisoners  who  were  strong  and  healthy, 
opened  the  doors  of  my  prison  for  me.  He  was  a  recruiting  officer, 
who,  instead  of  enlisting  me  lor  the  king,  gave  me  the  noble  privi- 
lege of  fighting  for  himself,  and  I  joined  the  free  corps.  I  was  quite 
satisfied  with  this  exchange,  and  was  fully  determined  to  be  a 
thorough  soldier.  I  distinguished  myself  on  every  occasion ;  I  was 
always  foremost  in  the  attack,  and  if  we  were  forced  to  fly,  I  was 
60  active  that  the  enemy  could  never  catch  me. 

"  Fortune  favoured  me.  I  already  commanded  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  hoped  soon  to  rise,  when  I  happened  once  to  be  sent  on  a  forag- 
ing expedition,  and  followed  my  orders  so  exactly,  that  I  not  only 
emptied  barns  and  warehouses,  but  also  boxes  and  coffers  in  private 
houses  and  churches.  Unfortunately,  this  occurred  in  a  country 
friendly  to  ours,  and  a  great  fuss  was  made  about  it ;  invidious 
persons  called  it  a  plundering  expedition.  I  was  tried  as  a  ma- 
rauder, and,  in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  men,  I  was  degraded 
from  the  rank  in  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  made  my  fortune,  and 
afterwards  dismissed. 
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"  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  now  except  to  return  to  my  first 
trade  ;  but  two  things  were  wanting,  credit  to  obtain  the  leather 
to  make  the  purses,  and  inclination  to  work  ;  so  I  set  to  searching 
pockets,  and  every  purse  of  which  I  gained  possession,  I  looked 
upon  as  my  own  work,  and  consequently  lawful  prize.     For  a  time 
this  business  throve.     I  visited  under  various  disguises,  now  as  a 
cavalier,  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  Jew,  fairs  and  markets,  and  my  hand 
became  so  practised,  and  my  fingers  so  nimble,  that  I  never  made 
a  mistake,  and  I  lived  sumptuously.     This  mode  of  life  so  ezactlj 
suited  me,  that  I  determined  to  persevere  in  it.     However,  the 
caprice  of  fate  will  never  allow  me  to  do  what  I  want.     I  went  to 
the  annual  fair  at  Leignitz,  and  had  hold  of  a  well-filled  purse  of  a 
"wealthy  farmer  ;  but  the  awkwardness  of  the  heavy  thing  caused  it 
to  elude  my  light  touch,  and  I  was  caught  in  the  act,  judged,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  my  evil  star  once  more  thrusting  me  from  my 
livelihood.  But  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  succeeded,  one  dark 
evening,  in  escaping  from  my  place  of  confinement. 

"  I  hesitated  what  to  attempt  now  ;  begging  failed ;  the  police 
in  Groszglogan  took  me  in  charge,  and  wished,  whether  I  liked  it 
or  not,  to  force  me  into  a  trade.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  got 
free  of  this  severe  jurisdiction,  which  takes  upon  itself  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  unemployed.  So  I  avoided  towns,  and  betook 
myself  to  the  country,  never  staying  long  anywhere. 

**  It  happened  that  the  Countess  was  travelling  through  that 
part  where  I  had  just  put  up ;  some  portion  of  her  carriage  had 
broken,  and  had  to  be  mended.  Among  several  idle  persons  who 
were  led  by  curiosity  to  stare  at  the  strangers,  I  went  too,  and  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chicken-hearted  domestic,  who  in  his 
simplicity,  confided  to  me  that  he  was  terribly  afraid  of  you,  Herr 
Riibezahl,  for  owing  to  this  delay  they  would  have  to  pursue  their 
journey  over  the  mountains  during  the  night  time.  This  suggested 
an  idea,  namely,  to  take  advantage  of  the  timid  party's  fears,  and 
to  try  my  talent  in  the  spectre  world.  I  slipped  in  by  the  back 
door  to  the  cottage  of  the  village  sexton,  where  I  was  lodging,  and 
as  he  happened  to  be  absent,  I  appropriated  his  long  black  official 
mantle,  and  a  pumpkin,  which  haul  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
clothe&.press,  as  an  ornament.  With  these  articles  I  betook  myself 
to  the  wood,  and  there  arranged  my  disguise  and  mask.  Of  what 
use  I  made  of  them  you  are  aware,  and  had  it  not  been  for  your  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  my  master  stroke ;  indeed,  the  game  was  already  won. 
Having  rid  myself  of  both  the  cowardly  servants,  my  intention  was 
to  have  driven  the  carriage  into  the  depth8  of  the  wood,  and,  with* 
cut  doing  the  ladies  the  smallest  harm,  to  have  exchanged  the  bUck 
mantle — which,  having  done  me  good  service,  had  oonaiderably 
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risen  in  value—for  their  money  and  ornaments,  to  have  wished 
them  a  pleasant  journey,  and  bid  them  adieu. 

'*  Honestly  speaking,  Herr  Riibezahl,  I  had  no  fears  of  your 
spoiling  my  game.  The  world  is  so  unbelieving,  that  children  are 
not  even  frightened  by  your  name  nowadays;  and  if  it  were  not 
here  and  there  for  a  simpleton,  such  as  the  Countess's  servant,  or 
some  old  wife  mentioning  you,  the  world  would  have  forgotten  you 
long  ago.  I  thought  who  chose  to  personify  Riibezahl  might  do  so ; 
I  know  better  now,  and  am  in  your  power.  I  have  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  can  only  trust  Uiat  my  frank  avowal  may  have 
lessened  your  displeasure.  It  would  be  a  trifling  matter  for  you 
to  make  an  honest  fellow  out  of  me.  If  you  would  dismiss  me 
with  a  small  slice  of  your  wealth — or  pluck  me  a  branch  from  your 
sloe,  tree,  as  you  once  did  for  a  hungry  wayfarer,  who,  it  is  true, 
broke  a  tooth  in  eating  your  fruit,  but  found  the  sloes  aftenivards 
turned  into  pure  golden  berries— or,  if  you  would  honour  me  with 
one  of  the  eight  ninepins  you  still  possess,  of  which  you  presented 
the  ninth  to  a  student  of  Prague,  after  playing  at  ninepins  with  you 
— or,  the  milk-jug,  the  milk  that  ran  from  which  turncil  into  golden 
cheese ; — or,  if  I  am'  worthy  of  punishment,  flog  me  in  school, 
master.fashion,  as  you  did  the  cobbler,  with  a  golden  rod,  and 
favour  me  with  it  afterwards  as  a  remembrance.  All  of  these  tales 
the  day-labourers  and  artisans  love  to  relate  of  you  at  their  drinking 
bouts.  Ah  !  my  fortune  would  be  made  at  once.  Truly,  Herr 
Riibezahl,  if  you  felt  the  wants  of  mankind,  you  would  know  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  be  honest  when  one  is  suffering  all  sorts  of  priva- 
tions ;  for  instance,  when  one  is  hungry,  and  has  not  a  rap,  it  is 
heroic  virtue  not  to  steal  a  loaf  from  some  rich  baker,  whose 
counter  is  laden  with  bread.  The  proverb  says,  *  Necessity  has 
no  law.'  " 

**  Go,  scoundrel!"  said  the  gnome,  when  the  curly-headed 
prisoner  had  finished  speaking.  "  Go,  as  far  as  your  feet  will 
carry  you,  and  mount  to  the  summit  of  your  fortune — the  gal- 
lows !"  and  he  sent  him  oflf  with  a  tremendous  kick.  The  fellow 
was  thankful  to  escape  with  so  slight  a  punishment,  and  he  con- 
gratulated himself  tliat  his  eloquence  had  this  time  rescued  him 
from  his  perilous  position.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  stern  Lord  of  the  fountains,  and  in  his  haste 
forgot  his  black  mantle.  Though  he  hurried  and  hurried  on,  yet 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  never  left  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  always 
saw  the  same  mountains  and  prospect  before  him,  though  he  had 
lost  sight  of  the  house  to  which  he  had  lately  been.  Worn  out  by 
this  eternal  treading  over  the  same  ground,  he  stretched  himseLT 
mnder  a  tree  in  the  shade,  to  rest  awhile,  and  to  watch  for  some 
passer-by  who  could  guide  him  on  his  way. 
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FreseDtly  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke,  there  was  pro- 
found darkness  around  him.  He  well  knew  that  he  had  dropped 
asleep  beneath  a  tree,  still  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring 
the  branches ;  he  saw  no  stars  shining  through  the  foliage,  nor  the 
smallest  light  such  as  is  disc^nible  even  in  dull  nights.  In  his 
dismay  he  tried  to  jump  up,  but  some  unknown  power  kept  him 
back,  and  the  movement  which  he  made  produced  a  loud  re-echoed 
noise,  like  the  jingle  of  chains.  He  instantly  became  aware  that 
he  was  chained,  and  fancied  that  he  must  be  again  in  RiibezahVs 
custody,  several  fathoms  beneath  the  earth,  a  thought  that  filled 
him  with  fear  and  dismay. 

Some  hours  after  the  darkness  began  to  disperse,  but  light  only 
fell  faintly  through  the  iron  grating  of  a  small  window,  high  up  in 
the  wall.  Without  knowing  where  he  was,  the  dungeon  did  not 
appear  quite  strange  to  him  ;  he  eagerly  watched  for  the  gaoler,  in 
vain.  One  long  weary  hour  followed  another  till  the  prisoner  was 
consumed  with  hunger  and  thirst.  He  began  to  make  a  noise,  and 
to  rattle  his  chains ;  he  knocked  against  the  wall,  cried  anxiously 
for  help,  and  at  length  heard  voices  approaching.  But  no  one  would 
venture  to  open  the  prison  door  for  a  considerable  time,  however ; 
at  last  the  head  gaoler,  crossing  himself,  cautiously  unlocked  the 
door,  and  began  to  drive  out  the  devil,  whom  he  fancied  was  let 
loose  in  the  dungeon.  Much  to  his  surprise  and  relief,  he  recognised 
bis  escaped  prisoner,  the  thief,  while  Knuz  beheld  the  gaoler  at 
Liegnitz,  and  perceived  that  Riibezahl  had  transported  him  back  to 
the  very  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

"So,**  said  the  servant  of  the  law,  "  you  have  hopped  back 
into  your  cage.     How  did  you  get  in  ?" 

'*  Through  the  door,  of  course,"  replied  Knuz.  *•  I  am  tired 
of  roaming  about,  so  you  see  I  have  settled  down,  and  have  taken 
possession  of  my  old  quarters  again.*' 

Nobody  could  imagine  bow  the  prisoner  had  re-entered  the 
tower,  or  who  had  put  on  his  chains.  Knuz,  not  wishing  his  adven- 
ture  to  be  known,  stoutly  and  boldly  declared  that  he  had  returned 
of  his  own  account ;  he  had  the  power  to  pass  in  and  out  of  locked 
doors,  to  put  on  chains,  or,  when  it  pleased  him,  to  throw  them  ofi^ 
for  no  lock  could  withstand  him. 

Whether  this  story  was  believed  or  not,  he  gave  no  further  proof 
of  his  supernatural  powers,  for  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  his  having 
taken  advantage  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Countess  Cacilie  and  her  party  had  reached 
Carlsbad  in  perfect  safety.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  sum- 
mon the  doctor,  in  order,  as  usual,  to  consult  him  about  her  state  d 
health,  and  to  receive  his  instructions  how  she  was  to  oommenoa  tbs 
''cure."  The  then  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  SpringsfeU,  from  lime* 
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burg,  who  would  not  have  exchanged  the  golden  springs  of  Carls- 
bad for  a  river  in  Paradise,  entered  the  apartments  of  the  Countess. 

"  How  happy  we  are  to  see  you,  dear  doctor  1"  cried  the  Coun- 
tess,  and  her  charming  daughters  also  received  him  in  the  most 
firiendly  manner.  **  How  kind  of  you  to  come  to  us  !"  added  the 
elder  lady.  "  We  thought  you  were  still  at  Herr  von  Riesenthal's. 
But  why  did  you  not  tell  us  there  that  you  practised  at  Carlsbad?'* 

**  Ah,  doctor,"  exclaimed  Miss  Hedwig,  "  my  foot  pains  me  so 
much  where  you  bled  me !  I  shall  do  nothing  but  limp  here.  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  waltz  at  all." 

The  medical  man  looked  surprised,  but  could  not  remember 
having  seen  the  ladies  anywhere. 

"  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  mistakes  me  for  another,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  not  before  had  the  honour  of  making  your  personal  ac- 
quaintance, nor  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Herr  von  Rie- 
senthal ;  indeed,  during  the  season  here,  I  never  leave  the  place." 

The  Countess  could  not  imagine  any  other  reason  for  the  strict 
incogyiito  which  the  doctor  seemed  so  anxious  to  preserve,  except^ 
perhaps,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  brother  practitioners, 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  remunerated  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
them,  so  she  answered,  smiling — 

**  I  understand  you,  dear  doctor  ;  you  are  too  kind  ;  but  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  your  debtor,  and  am  truly  grateful  for  your 
skilful  aid."  And  she  forced  upon  him  a  golden  snuflf-box,  which, 
however,  he  would  only  accept  as  payment  in  advance,  and  not 
wishing  to  annoy  so  promising  a  pa'tient,  ceased  to  gainsay  her.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  unravelling  the  riddle  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
for  he  concluded  that  the  whole  of  the  Countess's  family  were 
slightly  touched,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  ima- 
gination to  take  strange  and  inconceivable  freaks ;  therefore  he  pro- 
scribed accordingly  very  gentle  and  soothing  remedies. 

Dr.  Springsfeld  was  not  one  of  those  solemn  medical  men  who, 
with  the  exception  of  recommending  their  pills  and  draughts,  has 
no  idea  of  making  themselves  agreeable  to  their  patients  ;  he  knew 
how  to  amuse  them,  and  to  cheer  them,  with  droll  stories,  the  news 
of  the  town,  and  little  anecdotes.  When  his  visit  to  the  Countess 
was  over,  and  he  continued  his  round,  he  related  in  every  drawing, 
room  the  strange  meeting  with  his  new  patient,  and,  of  course,  by 
frequent  repetition  it  grew  in  proportion ; — now  the  lady  was  an 
invalid,  then  not  quite  right  in  her  mind,  then  a  seer.  People  were 
curious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  an  extraordinary  woman, 
and  the  Countess  Cacilie  became  the  rage  of  the  place.  The  first 
time  she  appeared  with  her  daughters  in  society,  every  one  crowded 
round  her.  And  exceedingly  surprised  she  and  the  young  ladies 
were  to  meet  here  the  whole  party  to  whom  they  had  been  intro- 
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duced,  but  a  few  days  before,  at  the  house  of  Herr  von   Biesen* 
thai. 

The  Count  with  the  numerous  orders,  the  jovial  canon,  and  the 
lame  Minister  of  Finance,  were  the  first  they  perceived.  There  was 
not  a  face  that  was  unknown  to  them  in  the  hall,  and  they  were 
spared  the  stiff  formality  of  curtseying  to  utter  strangers.  With 
frank  ease,  the  affable  ladies  turned  to  first  one,  then  another  of  the 
company  present,  calling  each  by  their  name  and  title,  spoke  much 
of  Herr  von  Riesenthal — referred  to  the  pleasant  conversation  they 
had  had  with  them  at  the  house  of  that  hospitable  gentleman — ^and 
could  not  understand  why  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
so  kind  and  friendly  towards  them  at  their  first  meeting,  had  become 
so  cold  and  distant.  The  Countess  and  her  daughters  naturally 
fancied  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  arraugement,  and  that  Uerr  von 
Biesenthal  would  put  an  end  to  the  joke  by  unexpectedly  making 
his  appearance.  The  Countess,  however,  would  not  let  him  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  having  got  the  better  of  her  penetration,  so  she  jest- 
ingly commissioned  the  minister  on  crutches  to  search  out  the 
colonel  in  his  ambuscade,  and  to  bring  him  forth. 

All  these   speeches  proved,  according   to   the  opinion  of  the 
Carlsbad  visitors,  the  Countess  to  have  a  very  lively  imagination, 
and  they  pitied  her  extremely ;  for,  except  when  she  got  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  she  appeared  to  be  a  very  sensible 
woman,  and  not  in  the  least  extravagant  or  absurd  in  her  conversa- 
tion.    The  Countess,  on  her  part,  guessed  by  the  serious  faces,  tlie 
significant  glances  and  nods,  of  the  persons  around  her,  that  they 
misjudged  her,  and  that  they  fancied  her  disease  had  flown  from 
her  limbs  to  her  brain.   She  concluded  that  the  best  way  of  refuting 
this  mortifying  opinion  would  be  by  frankly  relating  their  adven^ 
ture  on  the  boundary  of  Silesia.     She  was  listened  to  with  the 
attention  that  might  be  paid  to  a  legend,  that  amuses  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  not  a  word  of  which  is  believed.     "  Wonderful  !*' 
cried  her  audience,  as  with  one  accord,  and  glancing  significantly 
at  Dr.  Springsfeld,  who  secretly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  men- 
tally  resolved  not  to  release  his  patient  from  his  care  until  the 
mineral  waters  had  thoroughly  washed  out  of  her  mind  all  remem* 
brance  of  the  supposed  adventure  among  the  Qiant  Mountains. 

The  **  Bad  "  accomplished,  in  truth,  all  that  the  physician  and 
the  invalid  expected  of  it.  When  the  Countess  perceived  that  her 
story  found  little  credit  with  the  Carlsbad  visitors,  and,  indeed, 
caused  them  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  her  mind,  she  dropped  the 
subject,  and  Dr.  Springsfeld  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  her  silence  to^the 
healing  powers  of  the  mineral  watei's,  which,  however,  bad  quite 
another  effect,  and  released  the  Countess  from  her  troublesome  gout 
and  severe  pains  in  her  limbs. 
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Wh^i  the  course  was  finished^  and  the  pretty  daughters  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  stared  at  and  admired  enough,  had  plen. 
tifully  imbibed  the  pleasing  incense  of  flattery,  and  had  danced 
until  they  were  tired  of  it,  the  mother  and  daughters  returned  to- 
Breslau.  They  purposely  chose  the  route  home  through  the  Qiant 
Mountains,  in  order  to  keep  their  word  to  the  hospitable  Colonel 
that  they  would  give  him  a  call  on  their  return  journey.  Besides, 
the  Countess  hoped  &om  him  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
comprehensible  riddle  how  they  had  become  acquainted  in  his  house 
with  the  visitors  then  at  Carlsbad,  who  had  behaved  so  strangely  to 
them. 

But  nobody  could  direct  them  to  the  castle  of  Herr  von  Riesen- 
thai — ^indeed,  his  very  name  was  not  known  on  either  side  of  the 
mountaiDS.  So,  at  length,  the  astounded  lady  became  convinced 
that  the  stranger,  who  had  taken  herself  and  her  daughters  under 
his  protection,  and  entertained  them  so  handsomely,  must  have 
been  none  other  than  Riibezahl  himself,  the  Magician  of  the  Moun. 
tains.  She  admitted  that  he  had  acted  in  a  most  hospitable  and 
generous  manner  towards  them,  pardoned  him  his  jest  with  respect 
to  the  visitors  at  Carlsbad,  and  &om  thenceforth  firmly  believed  in 
the  existence  of  supernatural  beings,  though  she  hesitated,  on  ac- 
count  of  scoffers,  to  express  her  belief  to  the  world. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  of  Riibezahl  since  his  adventure  with 
the  Countess  Cacilie  and  her  daughters.  He  returned  to  h'ls  under, 
ground  dominions,  and  as^  after  this  event,  the  vast  subterraneous 
fire  burst  forth  which  destroyed  Lisbon  and  Quatimala,  and  since 
then  continued  its  devastating  onward  course,  and  has  lately  spread 
to  the  fundamental  base  of  the  German  fatherland,  the  gnomes  have 
had  so  much  to  do,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  stem  the  progress 
of  the  streams  of  Are,  that  none  have  again  made  their  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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DREAMS  OF  OTHER  YEARS. 

Dreams  of  other  years ! 
Dews  that  fall  in  shadow  from  the  eyes  of  night. 

Like  an  infant's  tears, 
Falling  fast  and  lonely  for  the  faded  light ! 

Golden  summer  flowers, 
Shedding,  when  the  summer  of  their  years  is  fled, 

Through  the  heart's  lone  bowers 
All  the  darling  fragrance  that  they  used  to  shed ! 

Heart-remembered  strain, 
Where  the  still  sad  music  of  the  spirit  blends, 

Soothing  us  again. 
Like  the  sweet  old  voices  of  our  early  friends ! 

Lamps  to  light  us  still 
Where  the  Distance  beckons,  like  a  beckoning  star, 

With  their  wan  bright  will 
From  the  travelled  Land  into  the  Land  Afar ! 

Shall  I  mourn  for  beams 
Of  dear  eyes  decayed  \ — ^for  hopes  and  spirits  riven ! 

Are  ye  not,  of  dreams, 
Oolden  links  of  soul  to  bind  us  imto  Heaven  \ 

Samuel  E.  Cowan, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PBIMITIYE  MTTH. 

SItths  and  Symbols  are — except  among  some  adherents  to  the 
Primitive  Cbnrcb,  modern  Ritualists,  and  such  country  gentlemen 
as  are  turning  firom  Gallicised  saloons  to  old  wainscoited  balls,  and 
Emcient  decorations  of  time-bonoured  beraldry — out  of  fasbion.  In 
tbis  bard  utilitarian  world,  tbe  practical  details  of  life  bold  far  too 
mucb  sway  over  all  that  is  poetic,  to  permit  sucb  trifling  witb  stem 
Eacts  as  tbe  idealisation  of  tbe  phenomena  of  nature,  or  tbe  deifica- 
don  of  buman  virtues  or  buman  beauty.  It  is  possible  tbat  in  tbis 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  there  may  be  a  day  of  reaction.  Man. 
may  turn  back,  wearied  witb  bis  struggles  against  man — tbe  ex- 
hausting  competition  for  wealth — and  seek  repose  in  that  love  of 
tbe  ideal  and  tbe  beautiful,  which  has  been  so  kindly  and  so  con- 
siderately  planted  in  tbe  buman  mind  as  a  solace  to  tbe  exigencies 
of  tbe  body.  The  application  of  art  to  industry  has  opened  the 
way  to  a  new  state  of  things.  As  taste  is  developed  it  will  ally 
itself  more  and  more  with  all  tbat  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  this- 
is  all  the  more  inevitable,  as  the  struggles  for  tbe  corporeal  man 
are  intermittent,  whilst  tbe  pleasures  of  the  moral  being  are  for 
ever. 

The  notion  of  tracing  a  Dragon  Myth  from  its  origin,  through 
its  various  transformations  in  different  ages,  and  among  different 
people,  may  appear  to  some  as  peurile  a  pursuit  as  that  of  an  aged 
inhabitant  of  China  flying  a  dragon.kite  in  commemoration  of  tbe 
same  antique  tradition.  But  a  myth  of  sucb  high  antiquity,  and 
which,  amidst  its  numerous  transformations,  has  been  banded 
down  to  our  own  times,  is  deserving  of  respect.  It  may  be  truly 
said^  indeed,  that  no  mytli  of  antiquity  has  been  so  universally 
received,  or  has  been  so  generally  popular,  as  that  of  tbe  Dragon. 

It  is  surely  worth  while,  then,  to  trace  this  myth  through  the 
various  modifications  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  different 
people,  and  the  phases  which  it  Ikos  been  made  to  assume  by  the 
particular  genius  of  time  and  place — its  realisation  at  one  moment, 
its  idealisation  at  another  ;  its  embodiment  in  one  country,  and  its 
Bymbolisation  in  all.  Realised  in  the  storm,  the  deluge,  the  whirl, 
pool,  the  waterspout  and  the  river  flood — in  the  dangerous  rock 
and  eddy  ;  idealised  at  oiie  time,  as  destructive  power,  at  another, 
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as  watchful  guardianship ;  embodied  in  the  crocodile«-the  Leyiathaa 
of  old— pictured  forth  in  the  huge  ruin  tenanting  lizards — ^the  teiy 
emblem  of  Biblical  desolation — and  combated  by  knight  and  heroes 
of  medieval  romance,  still  it  has  ever  remained  the  persisteiit 
symbol  of  warlike  ardour. 

Step  by  step  the  same  pervading  idea  can  always  be  traced, 
and  more  or  less  proximately  eliminated ;  and  surely  if  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  origin  of  a  primitive  myth  in  the  phenomena  of  nature 
is  worthy  of  philosophical  research,  so  the  transformations  which 
it  has  had  to  undergo  at  different  epochs,  amid  different  nations 
and  people,  and  through  varying  cosmogonies  and  religious  legends 
and  traditions,^  are  equally  deserving  of  study  and  research ;  nor  is 
the  inquiry  so  void  of  philosophical  bearings  as  might  be  supposed. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  with  this  feel  ingf predominant,  that  the  pre. 
sent  inquiry  has  been  instituted.  It  has  been  found  in  the  course 
of  that  inquiry,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Dragon  Myth  has 
been  almost  invariably  localised — that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  been 
contemplated  in  a  more  or  less  local  and  temporary  point  of  view. 
Thus  the  mythologist  has  been  content  with  tracing  analogies  be* 
tween  themes  often  repeated ;  the  Biblical  interpreter  has  been 
satisfied  to  wade  amid  a  number  of  uncertain  images,  often,  indeed, 
(without  any  philosophical  basis  to  guide  in  the  inquiry)  incon* 
sistent  with  one  another,  while  the  herald  has  perforce,  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  proclaiming  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  origin  of  his 
fantastic  devices. 

It  was,  then,  a  pleasant  task  to  bring  such  apparent  discrepancies 
into  harmony,  and  to  trace  these  transformations  of  myths  amid 
varying  times  and  places  into  a  certain  satisfactory  co-ordination. 

There  are  no  practical  advantages,  and  but  few  moral  lessons 
to  be  deduced  from  such  an  investigation ;  but  there  is  the  pleasure 

1  The  two  words  "  legend "  and  "  tradition "  are  more  than  any  other 
liable  to  misuse.  Dr.  Eobinson  in  his  "  Biblical  Researchefi,"  constantly  uaes 
the  word  legend  in  the  sense  of  "  fable."  The  two  words  are  still  more  com- 
monly used  as  if  synonymous.  A  legend,  as  is  manifest  from  its  derivatioiiy 
ought  only  to  apply  to  that  which  is  written.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  it  wif 
applied  to  the  lives  of  saints  read  at  matins  and  that  it  is  still  applied  to  thft 
words  encircling  a  coin.  Tradition,  on  the  contrary,  means  that  which  ii 
handed  down  orally — the  delivery  of  onU  report,  and  not  by  writing.  It  is  rf 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  distinction  should  be  upheld^  or  great  confo- 
sion  and  misunderstandings  arise. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  word  talismmiy  which,  in  the  original  "  talian, 
means  an  inscription,  and  which  inscriptions  being  with  the  Eastern  nations, 
as  far  back  as  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  times,  carried  upon  the  person  as  en- 
graved cylinders,  amulets,  (alexi phannalon,  or  "  antidotes  to  evil '')  or  chann^ 
the  said  amulets  have,  with  the  progress  of  time,  got  to  be  called  talisnuuiS 
without  regard  to  whether  there  be  any  inscriptions  or  not. 
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of  tracing  through  many  and  varying  phases,  a  tradition  of  remark. 
,  able  antiquity,  of  some  Biblical  importance,  of  great  mythological 
interest,  and  of  no  little  legendary,  heraldic,  romantic,  and  poetic 
and  artistic  celebrity — traces  of  the  influence  of  which  are  indeed, 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  literature  and  art  of  most  countries. 

The  framework  of  historical  studies,  it  is  necessary  and  essential 
to  premise,  has  been  much  extended  in  modern  times.  Many  years 
have  not  elapsed  since  the  systems  of  Mythology  have  been  success- 
fully investigated.  Literary  men  drew  from  such  those  eternal 
metaphors  which  hastened  the  decline  of  classical  literature ; 
historians  penned  vague  phrases  upon  the  poetry  which  transformed 
the  heroes  of  olden  times  into  gods  and  demi-gods,  while  theo- 
logians contented  themselves  with  denouncing  the  worship  of  the 
devil  and  all  his  works.  A  few  speculative  minds  ventured  now 
and  then  to  trench  upon  occult  and  mysterious  meanings  and  asso- 
ciations, but  without  result,  for  they  had  no  key  to  guide  them  in 
their  inquiries.  Hence  it  was  that  mythology  continued  so  long  to 
be  a  study,  to  which  no  serious  or  scientific  writer  would  devote 
his  attention. 

But  the  progress  of  philology  and  of  scientific  criticism,  espe- 
cially  as  developed  by  the  deep  and  rare  penetration  of  the  Germans, 
have  now  brought  mythology  within  the  limits  of  positive  inquiry, 
and  have,  indeed,  rendered  it  an  unexpected  auxiliary  to  ethnology. 
The  classification  of  religions,  like  that  of  languages,  has  been 
found  to  coincide  with  the  distribution  of  races.  Mythology  has 
confirmed  the  relations  established  by  comparative  philology.  The 
work  is  still  far  from  complete ;  but,  for  the  Indo-European  family, 
which  is  the  first  and  noblest  of  all,  the  results  are  definitely 
acquired,  and  there  only  remains  to  elucidate  the  details. 

Mythological  criticism  is  made  up  of  several  successive  opera- 
tions. Myths  having  seldom  descended  to  us  in  a  simple  state, 
they  must  first  be  analysed,  reduced  to  their  essential  elements, 
and  the  real  analogies  of  these  elements  with  allied  mythologies 
must  be  determined.  Such  a  labour  demands,  besides  erudition, 
skill  in  eliminating  the  historical  and  comparative  sense  of  myths. 
When  this  first  investigation,  which  has  been  so  materially  ex- 
tended by  contemporaneous  research,  has  been  effected,  we  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  another  problem, — whence  came  mytho- 
logical images  \  What  character  of  mind  gave  birth  to  them  ?  and  if 
the  study  of  facts  leads  us  to  perceive,  in  primitive  myths,  an 
embodiment  of  natural  phenomena,  whence  comes  it  that  that 
embodiment  assumed  poetical  and  animated  shapes  ? 

Among  the  various  systems  of  mythological  interpretation 
which  have  obtained,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  historical  is  the 
simplest  and  the  most  generally  accepted.      The  development  of 
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Hellenic  mythology,  by  transforming  gods  into  human  persons,  an 
myths  into  anecdotes,  especially  lent  itself  to  this  mode  of  interpre- 
tation. It  is  to  be  met  with  in  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Eyhemenis, 
or  Evemonis,  a  materialistic  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Gyrene, 
argued  that  all  gods  had  been  human  personages.  This  was  the 
favourite  opinion  of  the  learned  men  of  antiquity,  such  as  Denys 
of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Servius,  and  others.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  used  it  as  a  potent  weapon,  with  which  to 
annihilate  Paganism.  Among  modems,  a  host  of  able  critics,  such 
as  Vossius,  Bochart,  Huet,  Banier,  Clavier,  Raoul  Kochette, 
Gladstone,  Bollinger,  and  others  have  advocated  similar  views. 
But  while  Bochart  and  Huet  detected  disfigured  Biblical  personages 
in  Pagan  deities,  Gladstone  has  a  leaning  to  more  philosophical 
systems,  and  he  recognises  the  unity  of  the  Grodhead  in  Cronos ;  and 
the  Trinity  in  Zeus,  and  his  brothers  Hades  and  Poseidon ;  Divine 
wisdom  in  Athena,  and  the  Redeemer  in  Apollo,  bom  of  a  woman, 
Latona.  If  competent  men  have  not  held  by  this  system,  it  is  still 
popular  with  the  public.  But  just  as  the  legend  of  William  Tell 
has  been  given  up,  when  found  to  have  been  anticipated  by  a  Scan- 
dinavian  hero  in  the  pages  of  **  Saxo  Grammaticus,"  so  when 
fables  of  apparently  a  purely  local  character,  are  found  to  be  also 
contained  in  the  mythologies  of  distant  nations,  there  is  no  further 
dependance  upon  their  historical  value  or  import.  Legends  thus 
reproduced,  with  national  variations  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  Indo-European  domain,  cannot  be  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  some  trifling  incident  that  has  happened  in  a  comer  of 
Greece,  Italy,  or  Sicily. 

Traces  of  history  are  undoubtedly  met  with  in  the  great  epic 
legends,  such  as  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  in  India,  and 
in  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy,  in  Greece.  Fabulous  epochs 
have  also  had  their  events,  which  left  a  permanent  impression  upon 
the  memory  of  the  people.  History,  according  to  Grot«,  furnishes 
the  material,  but  religion,  in  such  instances,  supplies  the  form.  It 
is,  indeed,  imagination  writing  on  a  real  basis,  that  essentially  con- 
stitutes '*  the  legend.*'  The  vice  of  mere  historical  interpretation 
is  that  it  does  not  give  the  enigma  of  the  myth.  For  example,  let 
it  be  admitted  that  the  fables  of  Hercules  combatting  the  Hydra, 
of  Lerna  and  the  river  Achelous,  can  be  explained  by  draining  a 
marsh,  and  embanking  a  river,  the  mythological  element  of  the 
fable  would  not  be  explaimed.  It  would  still  remain  to  be  shown 
how  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  came  to  receive  so  rich  aninvesture 
by  the  popular  imagination.  All  that  could  be  concluded  would  be 
that  the  people  had  confounded  certain  historical  events  with 
religious  beliefs.     Now,  it  is  precisely  these  beliefs  which  require 
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eluddatioD,  and  which  the  system  of  simple  historical  interpreta- 
tion  completely  ignores. 

Antiquity  possessed  another  mode  of  interpretation,  which  con- 
sisted  in  looking  upon  the  gods  as  so  many  sdlegories  or  symbols, 
representing  either  nature  and  its  elements,  the  divinity  and  its 
&rces,  or  physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  truths.  This  system 
dawns  in  Hesiod,  and  the  Fythagorians  viewed  pantheism  in  this 
light.  Epicharmes  said  *'the  gods  are  the  winds,  water,  earth, 
sun,  fire,  and  stars."  CStob.  Flor.  xci.  29).  Plato  and  Aristotle 
likewise  taught  that  polytheism  had  been  preceded  by  the  worship 
of  stars,  of  the  elements  and  of  the  first  principles  of  nature,  of  which 
popular  mythology  was  only  a  later  transformation.  The  Stoics  de. 
yeloped  the  same  views,  and  brought  in  the  aid  of  etymology,  pre- 
dsely  as  the  moderns  have  done.  The  Neo-Platonicians,  however, 
wentastray  when  they  transformed  the  gods  into  metaphysical  entities. 

The  symbolic  school  has  had  many  followers  in  more  recent 
times.  Bacon  saw  in  the  fable  of  Typhon  the  picture  of  the  revo- 
lution of  empires.  Some,  like  Bryant  and  Gebelin,  have  carried 
this  mode  of  interpretation  so  far  that  they  seemed  to  have  cared 
less  for  what  myths  signified  than  what  they  might  signify ! 
Dupuis,  while  adopting  the  astronomical  system  of  interpretation, 
had,  at  least  the  credit  of  beginning  by  the  examination  of  facts  — 
a  method  which  others  actually  inverted. 

Mythology  was  first  treated  upon  what  may  be  termed  scien. 
tific  principles  by  the  celebrated  Creuzer.  He  viewed  the  matter 
as  a  method  of  teaching  employed  by  early  priests  and  wise  men. 
under  enigmatical  figures ;  but  he  did  not  make  of  this  antique 
wisdom  an  exclusive  system,  either  moral,  physical,  or  astronomical, 
but  admitted  elements  of  all  kinds.  His  only  fault  was  that  he 
did  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration  the  succession  of  epochs  '^ 
he  looked  upon  mythology  as  a  complete  and  unchangeable  institu- 
tion. His  work  has  been  translated  and  much  improved  upon  by 
Guigniant,  Alfred  Maury,  and  Vinet.  Critical  history  had  not  at 
the  time  when  Creuzer  wrote-  attained  the  perfection  which  it  has 
in  modern  times.  But  archseological  mythology  had  come  to  assist 
in  the  interpretation  of  classical  antiquity.  Pompeii  had  been  dis. 
covered,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  had  been  deciphered,  and  the 
Graeco-Etruscan  vases  had  become  the  objicts  of  especial  study. 
The  results  came  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  symbolists,  for  as  M. 
Br^  remarked,  "whenever  mythology  is  studied  by  the  aid  of 
figured  monuments,  it  leads  to  symbolism,  for  it  is  only  by  symbols 
that  stone  expresses  ideas.'*  The  antiquities  of  India  were  also 
beginning  to  be  examined,  but  critics  began  with  the  Puranas, 
which,  in  respect  to  date  and  ideas,  are  to  the  Vedas,  what  the 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  epoch  are  to  those  of  primitive  Greece.  It 
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would  have  required  a  more  than  human  sagacity  to  have  diaooYered 
origins  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Rig. Veda. 

Otfiried  Miiller,  who  brought  the  preciseness  and  clearness  of  a 
high  archsBological  criticism  into  the  study  of  mythology,  did  oot 
get  further  than  the  theor^  of  symbolism,  whereas  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Greeks  brought  with  them  from  the  East  tradi. 
tions  already  altered  by  anthomorphism.  Their  gods  were  do 
longer  identical  with  natural  phenomena,  but  the  memory  of  their 
origin  constituted  the  basis  of  Hellenic  symbolism,  in  which  Hermes 
is  no  longer  fire,  or  wind,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  but  a  divine 
messenger ;  and  Phoebus  is  no  longer  the  sun,  but  the  diyine 
charioteer.  The  transition  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  sense 
was  easy.  All  the  gods  became,  under  the  latter  system,  allegorical 
symbols.  Zeus  became  government,  Athena,  wisdom,  Ares,  war, 
and  so  on.  Lobeck  was  the  first  to  assail,  which  he  did  with  a 
masterly  and  unsparing  critical  power,  the  childishness  of  mere 
symbolism,  the  contradictions  of  antique  interpretations,  and  the 
unmeaningness  of  mysteries.  Otfiried  MuUer  became  the  founder, 
however,  of  a.  learned  school,  of  which  Preller,  Welcker  ^xA  Gerhard 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  exponents. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mythological  studies  when  a  careful 
appreciation  of  the  Vedas  came  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  in. 
vestigation.     What  the  discovery  of  Sanscrit  had  been  to  philology, 
the  perusal  of  the  Vedas  became  to  mythology.     It  supplied  the 
common  centre  to  which  all  questions  refer  themselves.     A  new 
school  arose  from  the  comparison  of  the  Vedic  gods  with  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Indo-European  family.     This  school  which 
had  its  origin  with  the  great  philologists,  such  as  Jacob  Grimm  and 
Eugene  Bumouf,  has  been  continued  by  the  labours  of  Roth,  Alfred 
Maury,  Wilson,  Max  MuUer  and  others,  and  has,  perhaps,  received 
its  greatest  development  at  the  hands  of  M.  Kuhu.     Max  Miiller 
stands,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  new  school,  which  has  sprung 
from  the  Vedic.     He  sees  in  mythology  what  he  terms,  **  a  disease 
of  language,"  the  bane  of  antiquity,  arising  from  a  succession  of 
double  meanings  and  equivocal  ideas.    Polytheism  being  the  result 
of  such  an  unintelligent  state  of  things — the  result  of  a  disease  of 
language  affecting  the  intellect,  there  was  anterior  to  such  a  morbid 
state,  a  normal  or  heathy  condition,  which  was  monotheism.  Thw, 
with  Bunsen,  he  travelled  back  to  the  most  remote  period,  when 
Biblical  monotheism  presided  over  the  origin  of  a  primitive  mytho- 
logy.    Biblical  monotheism  has  been  disputed  by  some,  and  even 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Cox  has  expressed  his  doubts  if  God  was  conceived 
at  first  in  all  His  purity,  simplicity,  and  power  ;  but  there  \»  ^ 
question  but  that  we  find  in  the  Vedas,  as  we  do  in  the  Bible,  it* 
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"worship  of  a  moral  God — the  elements  of  the  religion  of  Paley  and 
Addison. 

The  myths  being  in  the  Vedas  nearer  to  their  origin,  have  not 
tmdergone  an  anecxlotic  corruption,  and  they  thus  permit  us  all  the 
more  easily  to  decypher  their  meaning.  In  a  hot  climate  where 
the  livelihood  of  the  people  and  the  food  of  their  cattle  was  ever 
•dependent  on  the  bounteous  rains  of  heaven,  and  where  from  the 
vicinity  of  mountain  ranges  of  exceeding  height,  atmospheric  changes 
were  frequently  accompanied  by  those  natural  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  lightning  which  are  both  rarer  in  our  own  climates, 
■and  upon  a  much  reduced  8cale,  these  remarkable  and  terrific  mani- 
festations became  apparently  among  the  earliest  in  which  the  power 
of  the  divinity  was  detected. 

Every  time  that  a  storm  burst  forth  it  was  a  struggle  between 
the  supreme  god  Indra,  or  Dyauspitar  (Jupiter),  master  of  the 
celestial  herds,  and  the  demon  Yritra,  a  three-headed  monster, 
with  a  serpent* s  body^  who  drags  the  herd  with  him,  and  shuts  them 
up  in  a  cavern.  Indra  pursues  the  robber,  makes  his  way  into  the 
■cave,  strikes  the  monster  with  his  thunder,  and  brings  back  the 
cows  to  the  heavens,  whence  they  pour  down  their  benevolent  milk 
<rain)  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  that  a  storm  is  depicted.  But  whence,  it  has  been 
-asked,  came  the  idea  to  represent  it  thus?  Wherefore  this  combat, 
this  god,  this  monster,  and  these  cows  ?  Must  we,  with  M.  Breal, 
-explain  all  these  by  epithets  misunderstood,  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  primitive  figured  sense  ?  According  to  M.  Br6al,  the  monster 
and  the  cows  had  their  origin  in  a  mere  equivocation.  Vritra 
means  an  envelope,  and  in  its  origin  it  designated  only  the  cloud 
that  enveloped  the  waters.  The  same  name  applied  to  the  serpent, 
led  to  Vritra  Ahi  being  transformed  into  a  Dragon,  which  enveloped 
the  waters,  and  held  them  prisoners  in  its  folds.  "  Some  time  we 
«ee  a  cloud  that's  dragonish."     {Ant,  S;  Cleop.  iv.  12.) 

As  to  the  clouds,  their  identification  with  cows  appears  to  M. 
Br^al,  the  result  of  an  equivocation  brought  about  by  the  word 
£avas — things  in  motion — and  which  would  apply  equally  to  clouds 
sweeping  across  the  sky,  and  to  oxen  walking  on  the  earth.  Max 
Miiller  does  not,  however,  agree  with  his  disciple  in  this  latter 
reading.  He  much  more  naturally  and  convincingly  looks  upon 
the  idea  of  cows  with  full  udders  representing  clouds  charged  with 
rain,  as  a  poetical  metaphor.  {Science  of  Langtuzge,  Second  Ser.es, 
p.  354.)  Eosenread  ''gams  '*  also  in  one  passage  of  the  Rig- VeJa  (1, 
95,  8),  as  "walkers,"  but  M.  Benfey  {Orient  und  Occident^  ii.,  p. 
512)  reads  it  quite  differently. 

According  to  Max  Miiller,  the  mind  acts,  in  establishing  such 
metaphors,  by  a  spontaneous  operation.     It  seaks  to   associate. 
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almost  involuntarily,  the  known  with  the  uDknown.  If  the^ 
mnuosities  of  lightning  appear  to  the  primitive  man  as  so  manj 
serpents,  it  is  that,  not  suspecting  their  true  origin,  he  compaiei 
them  with  that  which  he  had  seen  on  earth.  But  more  than  this, 
he  may  have  done  so  without  any  reference  to  their  origin  ;  for  it  is 
sufficicDt  that  ho  saw  in  their  forked  dartings  the  subtle  and  in- 
stantaneous  assault  of  the  serpent,  and  that  he  knew  that  evil 
comes  (and  hence  terror  in  its  train)  with  the  lightning  flash,  that 
he  should  represent  it  by  the  creature  most  dreaded  on  earth,  and 
which,  when  armed  with  destructive  flashes,  became  to  him  as  a 
Fiery  Dragon. 

Philological  criticism  seems  to  be  carried  to  a  point  of  refine- 
ment which  is  not  called  for  by  more  simple  psychological  studies, 
and  by  the  consideration  of  the  more  simple  operations  of  the  mind,, 
when  it  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  primitive  myths  in  equivocations 
of  words.  These,  as  Creuzer,  Burnouf,  and  Maury  have  shown,  come 
more  into  play  in  secondary  myths.  J^ut  in  tlie  origin  they  are 
almost  instinctive  ;  as  has  indeed,  been  observed,  they  are  not  so 
much  metaphors  as  they  are  modes  of  seeing  and  of  understanding^ 
natural  phenomena.  Metaphors  spring  up  thus  from  the  simple 
action  of  the  human  mind,  if  believers  became  afterwards  the  dupes 
of  these,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  facile  perversity  in  human 
nature  which  leads  it  to  cling  to  the  metaphor  rather  than  to  the 
origin,  as  more  simple,  more  readily  accepted,  more  pleasing  to 
conceive,  and  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  a  generally  limited  intelli- 
gence. There  is  no  necessity,  from  the  constant  reproduction  of 
this  phenomena,  down  even  to  Christian  times  (as  ia  the  legend  of 
St.  Christopher,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  precept,  Portare 
Christum  in  corde  auo)^  \j^^  refer  it  to  some  fundamental  law  in  the 
human  mini  :  it  is  popular  and  universal,  because  it  is  agreeable 
and  acceptable.  It  saves  thought,  which  is  a  great  point  in  the 
mass  of  mankind,  as  might  be  much  more  largely  exemplified. 

If  we  turn  from  the  VeJas  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fable  of 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  as  given  by  M.  Breal,  a  zealous  and  clever 
follower  of  Max  MUller*s  school,  we  shall  find  always  a  counterpart 
of  the  combat  of  Indra  and  Vitra,  extending  down  even  to  Roman 
times.  The  fable  is  cont^iined  in  the  ^Efiicd.  Cacus,  a  three- 
headed  monster,  son  of  Vulcaii,  stials  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  as  he 
is  traversing  Italy  with  the  herds  conquered  from  Geryon.  In 
onler  that  iheir  tracks  should  not  be  followed,  he  drajjs  them  back- 
words  into  tlio  cavern.  Din  tl.o  inowiii:^  of  the  cows  is  heard  by 
Hv-Tcules,  wIjo  Lc.-^ie.es  the  cavern  in  wlii^h  his  enemy  has  taken 
refuge.  It  is  in  vain  tliHL  Cacus  vomils  flames,  and  envelopes 
himself  in  smoke  and  daikiiess.  Hercules  makes  his  way  into  the 
cavern,  and  destro}  s  iLe  ihief.     Then,  having  recovered  his  oxen, 
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lie  raises  an  altar  to  Jupiter  inventor,  who  aided  him  in  his 
TesearcheSy  and  instituted  the  worship  which  should  be  rendered  to 
himself. 

This  old  tradition  had  a  local  interest  with  the  Romans ;  for, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  cave  of  Cacus  was  situated  ia 
the  valley,  between  Aventinus  and  Palatinus,  where,  at  a  later 
period,  the  forum  boarium  was  placed  in  memory  of  Hercules. 
Not  far  from  thence  was  the  ara  maxima^  consecrated  to  the  same 
god.  The  triumphal  way  led  from  the  forum  boarium  to  the  ara 
fncurunaj  and,  as  it  had  been  traversed  by  Hercules,  conqueror, 
so  the  triumphant  afterwards  traversed  it  in  commemoration  of  that 
victory. 

Hercules  and  Cacus  are  Greek  divinities,  and  if  we  stopped  at 
these  Hellenic  names,  an  Italian  origin  to  this  fable  would  scarcely 
he  thought  of.  But  the  Latin  authors  have  handed  down  the 
names  of  the  real  heroes  of  the  myth.  Hercules,  conqueror  of 
<3acus,  was  called  Sancus  (Sanctus)  by  the  Sabines,  and  he  was  the 
same  as  Semo,  **the  sower,*'  and  Dius  Fidius,  the  god  of  good 
faith.  It  was  before  him  that  oaths  were  taken  at  the  ara 
viaxima;  and  he  was  further  identical  with  Jupiter  Caranus, 
***  Jupiter  the  Creator.**  Ho  was,  then,  a  purely  Latin  god,  the 
greatest  of  the  gods,  and  not  a  liero  who  destroyed  Cacus.  Cacus, 
'*  the  wicked,'*  is  further  found  to  be  a  Greek  alteration,  or 
acceptation,  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  monster  Caecius,  "the 
blinder."  The  myth,  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  repre- 
sents, then,  a  combat  between  a  god  and  a  demon,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  herd  of  oxen. 

Greece  possessed)  a  number  of  analogous  legends  :  such  are  the 
combats  of  Zeus  against  Typhon,  and  against  the  Titans ;  of 
Apollo  against  Tityus,  and  against  the  serpent  Python ;  and  of 
Bellerophon,  Perseus,  Jason,  and  Cadmus  against  monsters. 
Heracles  (for  it  is  better  to  give  him  his  Greek  name,  in  order  not 
to  confound  him  with  the  Hercules  or  Herculus  of  the  Latins)  was 
engaged  in  similar  combats  all  his  life-time.  His  engagements 
with  the  Hydra  of  Lerna,  with  the  Stymphalid  birds,  the  lion  of 
Nemaea,  Cerberus,  and  others,  appear  to  be  so  many  variations  of 
the  same  myth.  But  of  all  his  labours,  that  which  best  recalls  the 
fable  of  Cacus  is  the  conquest  of  oxen  upon  Geryon,  a  giant  with 
three  bodies,  like  the  Italian  monster.  Another  fable  which 
attaches  itself  by  one  feature  to  the  Latin  tradition  is  that  of 
Hermes  stealing  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  when  still  a  child,  and  drag- 
ging them  backwards,  so  as  to  render  their  tracks  deceptive.  These 
oxen  of  Apollo  were  like  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  and  those  of  the  Sun, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, — celestial  animals,  which 
pastured  in  the  atmosphere.     As  to  the  name  of  Caecius,  M.  Brdal 
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ingeniously  traces  it  to  a  wind  called  Coecius,  of  which  Arifitotle* 
makes  mention — ^as,  instead  of  driving  the  clouds  before  it,  attract- 
ing them  towards  it.  It  appears  probable  that  the  phenomena,  so 
common  in  storms,  of  the  clouds  coming  up  against  the  wind,  was 
thus  symbolised.  Do  they  not  proceed  backwards,  like  the  oxen  of 
Cacus  and  Hermes  ? 

Max  Miiller,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  tracing  primitive- 
metaphorical  conceptions  to  the  simple  action  of  the  mind,  proceed- 
ing from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  applying  to  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature  causes  which  are  seen  in  daily  action  around, 
would  go  further ;  and  he  argues  a  necessity  in  primitive  language^ 
which  could  not  otherwise  express  itself.     As  if  there  had  been  no 
word  for  rain  but  milk,  and  for  lightning  but  serpent.      Miiller  is 
more  philosophical  when  he  applies  this  idea  to  secondary  myths — 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  word  which  has  been  used  metaphorically  is 
applied  without  a  due  sense  of  the  transition  which  led  it  from  it» 
original  to  its  metaphorical  sense.     We   have  then  "a  diseased 
language,"  and  a  corrupt  mythology.     The  fault,  however,  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  language,  as  in  the  inattention,  forgetfulness,  or 
ignorance  of  the  multitude,  who  have  preserved  the  word,  but  for- 
gotten the  sense.     The  same  evil  arises,  not  only  from  misconcep- 
tion in  the  sense  of  words,  but  also  in  that  of  sculptured  .symbols. 
Yet  because  the  representation  of  a  bishop  standing  in  the  presence 
of  neophytes,   plunged  into  a  baptismal  fount,  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  of  St.  Nicholas  resuscitating  children,  are  we  to  conclude 
from  this  that  sculpture  was  diseased? 

The  influence  of  language  appears  in  reality  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  mythological  origins ;  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  the  misinterpretations  and  misunderstandings  and  equivoca- 
tions,  whether  in  homonyms,  "single  words,"  or  polyonymes, 
**  whole  epithets,"  that  arose  subsequently  in  the  secondary  myths, 
towards  the  explanation  of  which  Max  Miiller's  school  has  done  so 
much.  But  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  as  Schwartz  has  so 
admirably  put  it  {Der  Ursp^ng  der  Mythologie)  ^  "  the  gods  were^ 
originally  living  beings,  and  manifested  themselves  directly  in 
natural  phenomena."  They  are,  indeed,  still  so  with  many  an  un- 
cultivated savage. 

When  the  eyes  of  man  were  first  opened  to  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  its  operations  would  appear  to  him  as  living  and  ani- 
mated ;  he  could  receive  no  other  impression.  Physical  phenomena 
would  appear  to  be  produced  by  forces  similar  to  what  he  felt  acting 
within  himself.  The  most  simple  analogies  would  suffice  to  imagine- 
beings,  and  even  to  found  beliefs.  Thus  the  clouds  became 
monsters,  endowed  with  voluntary  means  of  progression ;  if  the  low 
diutterings  of  thunder  issued  firom  their  flanks,  it  was  the  momng 
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of  cows ;  if  it  rained,  it  was  the  milk  from  the  celestial  udders  ; .  if  . 
the  thunder  grew  heavier,  and  forked  lightnings  issued  forth^  it 
was  a  combat  between  the  protecting  deity   and  a  serpent,  or 
dragon.Iike  demon. 

Such  a  conception  of  nature  which  gave  birth  to  the  first 
divinities,  must  not  be  confounded  with  symbolism.  The  gods  are 
not  the  allegorical  signs  of  the  phenomena,  but  the  phenomena 
themselves,  viewed  in  a  certain  light.  But  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  regular  and  constant,  mankind  in  its 
infancy  pictured  them  as  capricious  and  uncertain  as  human  nature, 
and  thus  constituted  a  fantastic  world,  after  its  own  image. 

The  atmosphere  by  its  mobility,  the  storm,  especially,  by  its 
capricious  and  grandiose  phenomena,  served  especially  as  a  theatre 
for  these  manifestations  :  gods  and  monsters  were  seen  to  pass  by  in 
the  strange  forms  of  clouds ;  their  voices,  their  steps,  their  blows, 
the  very  barking  of  their  dogs,  the  mowing  of  the  herds,  and  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  were  heard  in  the  winds  and  in  the  thunder 
and  seen  in  the  lightning.  The  last  is  even  with  many,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  an  arbitrary  instrument  of  divinity. 

The  myth  of  Indra  and  of  Vritra  appears  to  have  had  no  other 
origin.     The  divinity  was  pictured  forth  to  the  imagination  in  the 
clouds,  people  trembled  before  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  at  his 
manifestations  of  power,  when  scattering  the  strongholds  of  Cambara 
—the  image  (like  that  of  the  mountains  piled  up  by  the  Titans)  of 
clouds  cumulating  before  they  break  forth  in  the  storm — Vritra, 
the  enveloping  monster — the  Dragon  that  held  the  herd  prisoner — 
was  also  apparent  in  folds  of  flame,  till  the  celestial  light  opened 
upon  his  tempest-torn  cavern.     The  mowing  of  the  cows,  and  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  Sarama,  were  also  distinguished  amid  the  con- 
flict.    It  is  true  that,  as  Max  Mliller  has  observed  {Led.  on  the 
Science  of  Language^   Second  Series,  p.  462)  Sarama  is  not  ex- 
pressly depicted  as  a  dog  in  the  Rig.Veda,  but  the  metaphor  occurs 
in  all  subsequent  traditions,  and  seems  to  have  been  handed  down 
in  the  dog  Orthos.     It  is  possible,  as  has  been  further  suggested, 
that  primitive  fables  did  not  originate  in  their  entirety — that  they 
were  made  up  of,  or  sprang  out  of  parts.     Thus  people  may  have 
said  Dyaus  (Zeus)    is    striking  Vritra,  Sarama  is  barking,    the 
celestial  cows  are  mowing.     The  myth  may  have  thus  afterwards 
constituted  itself  out  of  these  diverse  parts,  transmitted  by  tradition, 
and,  so  to  say,  incarnated  in  the  language,  and  reunited  into  a 
whole.     It  is  just  as  easy,  however,  to  imagine  a  whole  fable  primi- 
lively  pictured  forth  by  the  fancy,  and  then  broken  up  into  parts, 
with  these  additions  subsequently  made  to  each  part,  which  consti. 
tute  the  very  intricacies  of  a  more  modem  mythology.     It  was  then 
that  isolated  features  became  grouped  into  anecdotes.    India  alone 
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did  not  lose  sight  of  the  primitive  origins.  It  is  always  simply  India 
going  to  deliver  combat  to  the  dragon  Vritra,  in  the  Yedic  poetiy. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  forgotten  the  original  sense, 
were  exhaustless  creators  of  fables.  When  a  distinction  was  estab- 
lished between  physical  objects  and  the  powers  that  moved  them, 
between  the  doud  that  passed  by,  the  lightning  that  gUstened,  and 
the  divinity  which  directed  them,  the  era  of  abstraction  had  arrived. 
From  that  time  forth,  the  combats  of  Indra  and  of  Yritra  lost  their 
primitive  application,  and  degenerated  into  anecdotes  of  events, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  happened  "  once  upon  a  time." 

This  new  epoch  marked,  it  bas  been  said,  a  decisive  crisis.  The 
sense  abandoned  the  myth,  and  only  left  the  envelope.  A  sacred 
legend  alone  remained,  which  tradition  still  further  altered  while 
handing  it  down.  It  was  thus  that  many  religious  beliefs  passed 
into  the  state  of  superstitions.  But  by  a  fortunate  compensation 
many  myths,  disengaged  from  their  natural  origin,  became  en. 
riched  with  new  significations,  the  development  of  which  was 
reserved  more  particularly  to  Persia,  to  Greece,  and  to  Home.  The 
Yeda  had  simply  contemplated  a  god  struggling  with  a  monster  in 
the  storm.  Indra  was  good,  Vritra — the  dragon — ^was  wicked ;  the 
moral  conception  went  no  further,  and  did  not  attain  to  the  eleva- 
tion  of  establishing  the  right.  In  the  Western  World,  Cacus  be- 
came a  thief,  and  Hercules  a  just  god ;  that  is  to  say,  right  and 
morality  received  their  due.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  or  satisfactory, 
however,  that  in  order  to  have  arrived  at  such  a  metaphor,  the 
primordial  sense  of  the  myth  should  have  been,  even  if  forgotten  or 
discarded,  totally  superseded.  When  the  Hindus  represented  the 
master  of  the  herd,  and  the  director  of  the  storm  as  a  divinity,  and 
the  power  that  he  battled  with  as  a  demon,  a  dragon,  or  a  serpent, 
they  also  appear  to  have  instinctively  implied  the  existence  of  a 
good  and  of  a  bad  agency,  and  the  conquest  remained  with  the  good, 
for  it  was  followed  by  the  beneficent  pouring  down  of  the  waters  of 
heaven.  Yitra,  as  Ahi,  was,  indeed,  essentially  a  wicked  dragon  or 
demon. 
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IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNL 

WINTER  SUNSET. 

Blood.red,  a  sudden  splendour  fills 

The  mountains  ;  and  the  ice-peaks  hit 
With  the  fierce  glory,  flare,  and  split, 

And  headlong  through  the  craggy  hills 

Flash  down  in  splintering  atom-rills. 

Flash  down,  or  molting,  in  a  flood 

Leap  into  the  low  vale,  while  higher 
The  fierce  sun  sets  the  hills  on  fire ; 
And  fior  below  the  cold  white  wood 
Seems  leafed  with  burning  leaves  of  blood. 

The  hot  hill-snows  in  vapours  rise 
Beneath  the  brazen,  blazing  sun ; 
And  all  the  valleys,  one  by  one, 

Roll  up  an  incense  to  the  skies, 

The  steam  of  Nature's  sacrifice. 

Blood-red  in  scarlet.shafted  spheres 

The  huge  sun  stands :  the  red-ribbed  beams 
Glow  round  him  :  some  huge  king  he  seems 
Returning,  bleeding,  from  his  wars, 
Pierced  with  a  thousand  fiery  spears. 

Back  reels  the  simple  shepherd,  awed  : 
He  fears  to  mark,  in  flaming  light, 
The  huge  sun  on  the  wild  hill-height. 

Where  never  human  foot  hath  trod. 

Stand,  like  the  awful  form  of  God. 

He  fears  :  he  lifts  his  horn  on  high. 

And  **  Praise  the  Lord !"  in  worship  blows. 
And  '^  Praise  the  Lord !"  across  the  snows, 

And  white  hills  lit  with  the  red  sky, 

A  hundred  lifted  horns  reply. 

With  the  loud  voice  the  woods  are  stirred, 
And  the  low  vale,  responsive,  thrills : 
And  all  the  everlasting  hills 
From  chasm  to  chasm,  in  full  acoord, 
Sh  out  to  each  other, ''  Praise  the  Loid !" 
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Qdi  od,  the  bugled  echoes  fly : 

From  Yale  to  echoing  mountain,  on  : 
Till  now,  from  lands  beside  the  sun — 

Far  lands  of  light — dim  sounds  reply. 

Like  angels  answering  from  the  sky« 

Again  all  peace :  white  snows  alone 

Steaming,  in  purple  splendour  thawed  : 
Like  some  white  martyr,  slain  for  Qod, 

With  smoke  of  stakes  about  him  blown, 

Burning  to  death  without  one  moan. 

But  now  behind  the  wild  hill-height 

The  sun  drops,  and  the-fierce  red  beams    ^ 
Soften  to  faint  and  golden  gleams. 
And  silver-skimmering  clouds  of  night, 
Bose-flushed  with  lingering  hues  of  light. 

A  mist  of  mellow  shadow  lies 

Bose-flushed  on  vale,  and  wood,  and  hill, 
As  though  the  lingering  sunlight  still 
Behind  it,  thro'  the  shading  skies 
Looked,  like  the  soul  through  weary  eyes. 

Far-up  on  one  high  peak  a  beam. 

In  grey,  weak  splendour,  still  abides, 
And  clings  about  its  cold,  wet  sides : 
While  down  below  the  broad,  deep  stream 
And  woods,  in  dumb,  deep  shadows,  dream. 

From  skies  where  late  the  huge  sun  made 

Fierce  lights,  soft  dews  descend,  and  stray 
On  each  bowed  head,  as  who  should  say : 

**  Thy  Qod,  in  awful  might  arrayed. 

Is  Qod  of  Love  :  be  not  afraid !" 

The  rich  sun's  splendours  all  have  died : 
But  one  last  ray  still  gilds  the  air : 
I  see  one  shepherd  still  in  prayer : 
I  cross  the  dumb  stream's  darkened  tide, 
And  kneel,  O  shepherd,  at  by  side. 

And  bless  that  last  soft  ray  with  thee. 
Which  now,  far-oflf  in  English  night, 
Qilds  two  blue  eyes  at  home  with  light, 

Nor  yet  disdains  to  smile  on  me. 

Alone  in  distant  Chamouni. 

Samuel  K.  down. 
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THE  LAST  YARN  OF  OUR  CRUISE. 
By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 


INTRODUCnON. 

A  DEAD  calm  at  sea  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
severest  tests  to  which  a  patient  nature  can  be  put.  Persons  whose 
speech  has  ever  been  beyond  reproach,  whose  tempers  have  re- 
mained unruffled  through  the  wildest  storms,  have  been  known  to 
make  use  of  asteriskal  expressions  in  such  •  a  time,  without  feeling 
the  slightest  compunction,  until  a  wind  comes  to  bear  them  away 
from  the  region  of  their  frailty.  A  sense  of  the  utter  weakness  of 
one's  own  resources  to  administer  to  one's  comfort  in  the  world 
forces .  itself  upon  the  mind ;  and  as  most  minds  are  similarly 
affected,  the  additional  consciousness  of  the  feebleness  of  looking  to 
anyone  as  a  source  of  consolation,  is  generally  present.  Of  course, 
much  advice  can  be  given  as  to  the  proper  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  an  intellectual  mind  under  these  circumstances.  If  there 
chance  to  be  a  violin  within  reach,  and  one  can  produce  any  sort  of 
a  rasping  sound  from  it,  and  every  person  within  its  sound  can 
appreciate  its  music,  the  hot  sun  will  not  seem  to  travel  so  slowly 
across  the  lurid  sky ;  then  if  one  can  have  a  delight  in  translating 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends  into  Latin  Hexameters,  the  day  will  not 
seem  long ;  and  if  a  studious  mind  would  only  undertake  the  writing 
3f  a  careful  commentary  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Tupper,  a  month  or 
80  of  this  calm  will  not  be  at  all  too  lengthened  for  a  conscientious 
Bxecution  of  the  work.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  in  a  long  calm  at  sea.  I  have  a  pet  theory  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the  first  chapters  of  his  History  of  the  World 
at  such  a  period.  But  still,  in  spite  of  the  ways  just  enumerated, 
by  which  it  could  be  passed  agreeably,  a  dead  calm  at  sea  is  an 
tiour  of  trial  to  most  minds. 

If  it  is  so  out  in  the  deep,  with  nothing  but  the  blue  overhang- 
ing sky  above  the  white,  drooping  sails,  and  the  flat,  bare,  blue  sea 
stretching  around  the  motionless  hull  on  every  hand,  till  it  seems 
bo  be  a  part  of  the  low  heaven  in  the  distance,  how  much 
more  trying  it  is  When  the  calm  falls  as  a  fair  land,  towards  which 
\  weary  ship  has  been  speeding  for  many  days,  is  in  sight !  but  how 
.mmeasurably  unendurable  when  that  land  is  the  south  coast  of 
England,  when  the  vessel  is  a  yacht,  and  when  the  steward  makes 
the  remark,  after  taking  the  wires  off  a  few  bottles  of  lemonade, 
md  the  corks  out  a  few  of  claret — *'  This  is  the  last  bottle,  sir  % 
there^s  no  more  left  1" 
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Yet  so  it  was  with  a  party  on  board  the  schooner  yacht, 
**  Faustina,"  seventy -two  tons  measurement,  one  September  morn- 
ing. 

There  were  nine  of  us  in  all,  sitting  on  the  deck  with  our  straw 
hats  on,  and  with  more  than  one  pipe  alight  amongst  us.     Young 
Howard,  the  owner  of  the  craft,  was  a  man  who — kept  a  yacht  of 
seventy-two  tons  as  such  an  ornament  should  be  kept.     This  fact 
will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.     He  had  been  on  a  number  of  cruises  since  the  yacht  came 
into  his  possession ;   the  one  from  which  we  were  returning  now 
had  occupied  three  months.     He  had  brought  eight  of  us  with  him 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
none  had  ever  felt  a  tiresome  day— none  except  the  grumbling  one 
of  the  company,  who  may  be  found  in  every  company.     This  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  L' Estrange ;  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
writing  verses  on  every  place  we  passed,  and  of  quoting  classical 
.  lines  at  each  spot  of  interest.     He  was  a  young  man  with  a  secret 
enveloping  his   existence — a  secret   which   was  quite   devoid  of 
secrecy — this  was  an  unrequited  attachment  he  had  formed  for  a 
young  lady  who  had  just  bestowed  her  hand  upon  a  person  totally 
unworthy  of  her,  being  a  long  way  inferior  to  young  L* Estrange, 
who  was,  himself,  by  his  own  confession,  even  undeserving  of  the 
least  favour  at  her  hands.  This  melancholy  tale  he  had  told  Howard 
some  time  since,  and  had,  through  the  influence  of  its  pathos,  got 
enrolled  among  our  party  ;  to  each  of  us  the  same  narrative  was 
unfolded  by  the  unhappy  young  man  in  moments  of  intense  confi- 
dence, but  always  with  an  appeal  to  the  secrecy  of  each  who  would 
be  his  confidant  at  the  instant.     What  that  young  man  would  have 
been  if  that  episode  had  never  taken  place  in  his  life  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.     Separate  from  his  story,  he  was  nothing.     He 
seemed  to  be  well  aware  of  this,  and,  certainly,  never  tried  to  effect 
the  separation.     He  told  us  day  by  day  that  he  was  miserable,  and 
I  think  he  had  really  almost  brought  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
so.     We  all  felt  that  if  he  had  only  been  surrounded  with  the 
heroic  glamour  of  his  secret  before  meeting  the  young  lady  who 
was  the  cause  of  it,  he  might  have  succeeded  with  her.     There  is  a 
good  deal  of  heroism  in  the  possession  of  a  secret,  even  though  it 
be  divested  of  all  its  secrecy. 

Thus  through  the  months  we  had  gone  without  a  weary  hour 
till  this,  when  running  for  jCowes,  to  end  our  voyage,  the  calm  fdl 
<^ver  us,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Channel  kissed  the  fine  curve  of 
the  ''Faustina,"  but  so  gently,  as  not  to  awake  her  sensuoos 
passion,  which  generally  caused  her  to  to  give  back  kiss  for  kiss  A 
the  loving  waves  in  all  the  rapture  of  a  lover. 
"  This  is  the  lajst  bottle,  sfr !" 
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The  announcement  gave  us  all  a  terrible  shock.  We  had  gone- 
on  drinking  claret-cup  for  the  past  three  months  without  the  re- 
motest thought  of  the  supply  falling  short. 

'* The  last  bottle!"  repeated  Howard,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak.     "  How  is  that,  Bobinsoni" 

''  It  was  bound  to  end  some  time,  sir ;  I  thought  we  had  as 
much  as  would  bring  us  over  to-day,  but  you  see  this  calm,  sir,  it 
upset  my  reckoning. '  * 

"Confound  the  calm  !  we  might  have  been  beyond  the  power 
of  a  hitch  of  this  sort  if  the  breeze  had  only  held  out.  By  Jove^. 
just  think  of  it !  not  another  claret-cup  aboard  !'* 

"  And  four  hours  till  dinner,"  said  a  voice. 

**  And  the  sun  getting  hotter  and  hotter." 

*'  Confound  the  calm !" 

" For  goodness'  sake,"  said  a  peacemaker,  "don't  begin  to 
growl  on  the  last  day  of  the  cruise  !  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  calculate  how  many  bottles  of  lemonade  will  extend  over  a 
cruise  of  three  months  among  a  party  of  nine  at  the  rate  of  two  a- 
head  -per  diem^  you  will  come  to  an  interesting  result.  Of  coiu'se, 
I  knew  it  would  end  some  time ;  we  have  only  to  thank  Robinson 
it  has  run  so  far.  Why,  when  L'Estrange's  giief  was  fresh,  I  have 
seen  him  take  as  many  as  four  bottles  a-day." 

"  His  grief  is  rather  stale,  now,"  said  a  voice. 

"  He  got  rid  of  it  pretty  well,"  said  another;  **  he  took  good 
care  to  give  us  share-and-share-alike.  When  a  love  affair  is  divided 
into  nine  equal  parts " 

**  That  has  got  nothing  to  say  to  the  question,"  continued  the 
peacemaker. 

"  What  the  mischief  is  the  question?" 

"  *  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  of  course,"  said  the  clever  man  of  the 
party. 

'*  Tlie  question,  ray  boys,  is, — required  the  best  way  of  getting 
rid  of  four  hours  of  superfluous  time  without  the  assistance  of 
claret-cup?" 

**  Sleep,"  said  one,"  Smoke,"  said  another,  "  Ecarte,"  whispered 
another ;  and  all  eyes  instantly  turned  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  whisper  came,  but  it  was  never  found  out  who  breathed  it. 

"  All  rotten  suggestions  !"  said  Howard.  "  No,  my  friends  ; 
I'll  tell  you  what — I  propose  that  the  skipper  give  us  a  farewell 
yarn.  This,  you  see,  will  not  prevent  any  of  the  other  suggestions 
being  followed  by  those  who  will — sleep,  smoke,  or — ah,  1  forgot, 
there  was  nothing  else  mentioned.  Come,  skipper,  we'll  soon  be 
parted  ;  I'll  be  paying  you  off  to-morrow,  you  know ;  give  us  a 
farewell  yam,  old  man." 

This  skipper  of  ours  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  fellows  afloat^ 
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and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  a  great  number  of  good  fellows  afloat. 
He  was  one  of  the  captains  of  a  steamship  company  whose  ▼oaeU 
traded  Eastward,  so  far  eastward  they  went,  that  they  at  last 
arrived  at  the  West.  Howard  had  met  him  a  few  weeks  before  oar 
cruise  commenced,  when  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
'duty  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  had  intended  going  to  the  south 
of  France  for  awhile,  but  Howard,  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion, 
had  induced  him  to  accompany  us,  nominally  as  skipper,  but  in 
reality,  as  one  of  ourselves ;  for  there  were  a  few  in  our  party  who 
remembered  him  of  old.  They  recollected  a  certain  terrible  crime 
which  had  convulsed  the  neighbourhood  of  a  particular  college — a 
crime  connected  with  fireworks,  which  displayed  themselves  during 
an  evening  lecture.  It  was  known  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  uttered  by  the  voices  of  the  junior  Dean  and  the 
wrathful  Proctors,  had  disappeared  to  where  beyond  these  voioei 
there  is  peace  ;  he  had  run  away  and  betaken  himself  to  a  mariner's 
life.  This  youthful  episode  was  quite  sufficient  to  cement  a  friend, 
ship  between  our  skipper  and  a  few  of  our  party. 

''  Your  kindness  in  remembering  me  at  this  moment  is  quite 
overpowering,"  said  the  captain,  taking  his  pipe  out^  and  shifting 
a  cushion  beneath  his  head,  for  the  rough  seaman  liked  a  cushion 
under  his  head  at  times.  "There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea 
aboard  this  craft  that  the  commander  is  a  sort  of  self-acting  loom, 
that  by  turning  on  a  little  steam  will  begin  to  spin  of  its  own 
accord  till  it's  turned  off  again.  I  made  a  discovery  the  other  day 
which,  had  I  made  sooner,  I  should  have  been  more  cautious  in  my 
yarn-spinning." 

"  What  was  the  discovery,  Blaxell  ?  Has  an  application  been 
lodged  in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  have  you  tried  for  perjury  1" 

''  Worse  than  that ;  the  fact  is  there  is  a  spy  among  us,  a  black 
traitor,  a  viper  in  the  bosom  of  our  family  party.  There  he  sits, 
my  friends,  with  a  face  of  innocence  hiding  a  guilty  heart."  The 
speaker  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  most  inoffensive  young  man. 

*^  What  have  you  discovered  about  him,  skipper  \  Is  he  a 
paracide  or  a  fratracide  ?  Has  be  forged  a  will,  or  committed  a 
contempt  of  court?  May  be  he  is  contemplating  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment." 

"  Worse  than  that,  even ;  you  will  hardly  believe  it ;  the  fact  is, 
he  writes  for  a  magazine  ?" 

**  And  he  has  been  taking  secret  notes  of  your  yams  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  has  been  culling  leaves  from  my  flowers  of  speech,  he 
would  say  himself.  He  has  been  seen  doing  so,  and  when  I  con- 
fix)nted  him,  the  wretched  man  confessed  his  crime ;  nay,  gloried  in 
it." 

**  A  hardened  ruffian !"  said  Howard.     "  Oh,  Heavens,  that  be 
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should  go  forth  unpunished !  yet,  depend  upon  it,  if  his  own  con- 
sdenoe  lets  him  go  without  rebuke,  a  terrible  retribution  will  fjodl  on 
him  from  another  quarter." 

'^ '  Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  anna 
At  sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi,'  *' 

said  the  young  man  with  the  secret,  and  we  all  laughed  but  the 
captain. 

*^  Quite  so,  sir,  I  was  going  to  make  the  same  remark  myself.'* 

**C3ome,"  said  Howard,  "  heave  ahead,  old  man!  if  we  ever 
find  our  secrets  disclosed  to  an  unappreciative  public,  we  will  each 
take  a  solemn  vow  to  hunt  down  the  offender  till  his  life  becomes  a 
burden  to  him.  We  are  waiting  for  you  to  go  ahead  with  your 
yam." 

**  Intentique  ora  tenebant,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  sickly 
smile. 

*'  Those  few  simple  words,  so  full  of  meaning,  decide  it,"  said 
the  skipper.     ''  The  argument  they  convey  is  irresistible." 

And  he  spun  the  following  yarn  : 

■ 

THE  SKIPPER'S  TALE. 

*'  I  have  long  been  under  the  impression  that  the  organisation  of 
my  mind  is  highly  poetical ;  I  don't  say  the  construction  of  my 
nerves  is  of  such  a  nature  as  would  ever  have  allowed  me  to  write 
verses,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  lot  of  poetry  we 
read,  or  rather  you  read,  is  merely  the  product  of  nervous  spasms- 
why  doctors  don't  give  the  complaint  a  suitable  name  is  ratheiTodd  ; 
why  not  call  it  the  spondaic-spasm  ?  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  I  I 
believe  that  I  am  poetical,  and  I'll  give  you  my  reasons  for  arriving 
at  that  conviction. 

**  I  never  lie  as  we  have  been  lying  this  hour,  in  a  calm,  with- 
out having  my  mind  fly  back  through  a  long  range  of  years  till  it 
alights  upon  a  time  I  spent  with  such  a  dead,  deep  calm  hanging  over 
all  the  waters  within  the  girding  line  of  our  horizon,  and  there  my 
mind  remains,  recallino*  everything  of  that  great  calm  as  it  has 
been  doing  this  half-hour,  and  as  it  will  now  do  for  you  if  you  are 
good  enough  to  listen  to  me.  This  is  the  second  prelude  to  my 
yam,  and  now  I'll  turn  the  handle  of  the  spinning-wheel,  and  tell 
you  how  I  got  into  this  said  calm. 

''I  had  just  slipped  into  the  birth  of  third]|mate  of  a  seven 
hundred-ton  ship,  the  *  Bird  of  Pcossage,'  and  had  gone  to  Falmouth 
to  join  her.  Our  voyage  was  to  be  to  Calcutta.  I  managed  to  get 
into  her  by  a  fluke ;  the  man  whose  place  t  took  had  fallen  sick  at 
the  last  moment,  and  I  was  forwarded  from  London  to  eupply  the 
vacancy.  I  had  only  time  to  touch  my  cap  to  the  captain,  when  I 
was  sent  aft  to  see  the  miz3n  sails  shaken  out  while  the  first  mate 
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was  getting  the  ship  under  weigh,  and  the  second  was  at  the  inre* 
yards.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  knocking  up  the  water  at  a 
furious  rate,  plunging  out  of  the  harbour  with  a  splendid  breeae 
astern.  ,  By  the  time  everything  was  trim,  and  I  had  recovered  my 
power  of  observing  anything  besides  the  running-gear  of  the  mizeD 
tops'l  yards,  it  was  evening — a  September  evening — and  the  land, 
that  very  land  we  see  there,  was  brown,  and  getting  dimmer  and 
dimmer  under  the  double  influence  of  our  speed  and  the  twilight's 
shadow.  After  observing  this  natural  phenomenon  without  much 
emotion,  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  men,  who 
were  standing  with  cigars,  looking  back  at  the  coast  we  were 
leaving.  They  were  passengers,  I  could  see  in  a  moment.  We 
somehow  got  into  talk  as  we  remained  close  together,  and  from  a 
dozen  words  we  spoke  I  judged  that  neither  of  them  was  a  snob. 
If  they  had  continued  silent,  I  daresay  I  should  have  said  they 
were  both  confoimded  snobs. 

"  While  we  were  standing  so  on  the  poop  deck,  we  were  aD 
startled  to  hear  a  soft  sound  of  the  music  of  a  piano  coming  from 
the  cabin.  The  skylight  was  only  a  little  way  open,  so  I  went 
gently  over  to  it,  and  let  it  up  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Then  there 
came  softly  and  clearly  to  us  the  tones  of  a  woman's  voice  singing 
a  hymn,  for  it  was  Sunday  evening. 

^  Abide  with  me  :  fast  falls  the  eventide.' 

I  had  heard  it  often  before,  but  I  thought  it  lovelier  now  than  it 
had  ever  seemed  to  me,  as  the  stillness  of  the  time  was  so  deep. 
I  felt  a  quietness  steal  over  my  heart,  soothing  beyond  any  influence 
I  had  ever  known.  None  of  us  could  speak,  and  the  soft,  low 
entreating  voice  went  on,  the  ripple  in  our  wake  making  an 
accompaniment.  I  listened  till  it  seemed,  by  some  means,  a 
watery  mist  had  come  over  all  before  my  eyes,  making  everything 
blurred. 

***Mr.  Blaxell,  make  it  sou'-west-by-sou'-a-quarter-sou', ' 
shouted  the  captain,  from  forward. 

** '  Sou'-west-by-sou'-a-quarter-sou',  it  is,  sir  !  Quartermaster, 
sou'-west-by-sou'-a-quarter-sou'. 

*  *  *  Eight  bells,     ^eave  the  log ! ' 

"  That  was  how  the  quiet  hymn  faded  away. 

"  But  after  I  had  walked  the  deck  with  the  captain  till  my 
watch  was  over,  and  I  had  turned  into  my  bunk,  I  thought  I  could 
hear  the  words,  *  Abide  with  me,'  sung  in  the  same  voice.  I  took 
out  Clara's  photograph — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  girl  whose 
photograph  I  used  to  wear  in  my  locket  then — and  I  wondered  a 
good  deal  about  Clara,  which  further  proves  my  singularly  poetical 
temperament ;  but  though  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  her 
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eyes  were  splendid,  still  I  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  Clara's 
voice  would  fade  from  my  memory  before  the  one  I  had  just  heard ; 
and  so  it  did. 

*'  I  found  in  the  morning  that  there  were  six  passengers  aboard. 
There  was  a  Cape  farmer  and  his  wife,  the  two  young  men  I  had 
spoken  to  on  the  poop— one  of  whom  was  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  going  out  to  an  appointment  up  the  hills,  the  other  an 
engineer,  bound  for  Ceylon ;  lastly,  there  was  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  Indian  officer,  whom  she  was  to  join  at 
Calcutta,  and  her  maid.  All  this  I  learned  from  the  ste)«tod,  as  I 
had  my  breakfast  alone  next  morning,  for  the  breakfast  hour  was 
just  the  hour  my  watch  began. 

**The  Cape  farmer  and  his  wife  were  both  sick,  of  course,  ko 
was  the  lady's  maid  ;  but  all  the  others  were  on  deck,  and  I  could 
hear  their  voices  talking  above  me  as  I  sat  at  breakfast.  Then  I 
went  up  to  resume  my  watch.  I  confess  to  you  I  felt  very  uneasy 
about  the  steering  of  the  quartermaster,  and  also  about  the  strain 
on  the  mizen-yards ;  for  though  I  could  not  make  out  the  slightest 
fault  with  either,  yet,  so  great  was  the  force  of  my  uneasiness,  I 
stayed  aft  for  a  long  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  passengers'" 
chairs.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  ship  was  well  steered  as  long 
as  my  watch  lasted. 

"She  was  the  loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  face  was 
rather  pale  this  morning,  but  it  was  a  face  you  could  never  imagine 
anything  else  but  pale.  Her  eyes  were  grey,  I  think ;  they  were 
calm  beyond  imagination,  and  their  lashes  were  long  and  drooping ; 
once  only  I  saw  them  raised,  as  she  looked  up  to  something  the 
captain  pointed  out  to  her.  Then  I  saw  the  depth  of  her  wonderful 
eyes,  and  her  rich  brown  hair  fell  back  over  her  shoulders  in  its 
irregular  ringlets,  coiled  without  any  neatness.  Perhaps  the  man 
at  the  wheel  did  keep  half  a  point  or  so  from  the  course  at  this 
instant. 

"  We  all  dined  together  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  opening  my  lips  a  few  times,  in  a  small  way,  as  was 
becoming  in  a  third  mate,  of  course ;  but  intensely  as  I  valued 
these  opportunities,  I  was  much  happier  at  the  chances  I  had  of 
hearing  Miss  Westboume  say  the  few  things  she  did.  I  had  an 
idea,  too,  that  the  other  men  present  felt  themselves  equally  blest. 
Then,  while  I  walked  the  deck  through  the  evening,  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  her  voice  and  the  piano  blending  together  sweetly  as 
before,  and,  afterwards,  a  tenor  song  sung  by  a  man's  voice.  I 
never  before  that  moment  knew  how  perfectly  I  despised  a  tenor. 
Then  I  heard  a  bass  song,  and  1  felt  that  bass  was  a  contemptible 
thing ;  no  one  but  a  bully  ever  possessed  a  bass  voice.     Finally,  as 
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I  took  out  Clara's  photograph,  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever  have 
thought  such  eyes  good-looking. 

'*  Thus  we  sailed  southward  and  southward  for  many  days,  tOl 
we  slid  into  the  warm  seas  of  the  Tropics,  and  an  awning  was  pat 
up  over  the  poop.     The  passengers  sat  in  its  shade  with  books, 
which  they  never  read,  in  their  hands  ;  that  is  the  three  passengers, 
for  the  Cape  colonist  was  a  wiser  man  and  a  more  fortunate —he 
slept  for  ever,  taking  care  to  awake  for  meals.    His  wife  employed 
herself  weaving  nets  for  fruit-trees,  and  they  were  both  happy.  Miss 
Westbourne  used  to  talk  with  me  at  any  time  1  was  near  her.    I 
found  it  necessary  to  be  near  her  pretty  frequently  in  these  days, 
and  so  friendly  did  we  become,  that  I  discovered  myself  telling  her  a 
great  deal  of  my  eventful  life  ;  and  so  confidential  did  she  make  me 
with  her  quiet  words,  that  I  hid  nothing,  even  of  the  Clara  episode 
from  her.  She  saw  the  photograph,  and  had  almost  made  me  return  to 
the  belief  I  had  long  since  abandoned,  that  her  eyes  were  very  fine. 
"  *  Ah,  no,*  I  said ;  *  she  is  not  very  good-looking,  but  she  is 
good-natured — oh,  so  very  good-natured!'     I  knew  very  well  I 
lied ;  she  was  anything  but  good-natured. 

*'  One  night  the  ship's  surgeon  came  to  me  as  I  walked  on  the 
deck^  and  lit  his  pipe.  He  was  a  tall,  but  very  young  man,  and 
ivras  making  the  voyage  for  his  health. 

"  *  By  Jove,'  said  he,  *  it  is  a  jolly  thing  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  fever  when  once  it  has  thoroughly  developed  itself!  It 
is  lovely  to  a  man  who  understands  the  thing  perfectly.  I  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  last  fortnight.' 

'*  I  looked  at  him.  '  I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  thing 
■aboard  ;  surely  every  one  was  at  dinner  to-day.'  *  Yes,  of  course.' 
*•  And  how  could  you  let  the  person  come  among  the  others  all  this 
time  V 

**Then  the  doctor  laughed.  *  It's  a  fever  not  in  my  line  of 
treatment,  though,  by  Jove,  I  could  prescribe  for  it  without  diffi- 
culty. It  is  what  is  called  fehrii  amoris  I  I  saw  it  in  its  earliest 
stages,  and  I  have  watched  its  progress  since.  The  crisis  will  be 
here  some  of  these  days.  Would  you  like  to  observe  it  1  Well, 
keep  your  eyes  on  young  Fairchild  when  Miss  Westbourne  is  in  his 
neighbourhood.  By  Jove  I  it's  interesting  to  a  fellow  like  me,  or 
like  you,  who  have  had  the  disease  often—it  has  lost  its  contagion 
to  us.' 

"  Mr.  Fairchild  was  the  engineer  for  Ceylon ;  a  tall,  rather 
dark-complexioned  man,  without  either  a  beard  or  moustache,  only 
with  large  whiskers.  He  was  what  women  would  call  handsome, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  heard  himself  so  called  by  some 
womeii.  I  had  never  noticed  anything  particular  in  his  manner 
towards  Miss  Westbourne,  so  when  the  doctor  had  gone  down  te 
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the  forecastle  to  look  after  some  of  the  crew,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  outright  at  his  fancies.  The  next  day,  however,  I  fol- 
lowed his  suggestions,  and  observed  Mr.  Fairchild  as  closely  as  I 
was  able.  Before  dinner  was  over  I  felt  convinced  that  the  doctor 
had  good  grounds  for  speaking  to  me  as  he  had  spoken.  What  a 
blind  fool  I  felt  myself  for  not  having  known  long  ago  that  the 
■man  was  in  love  with  the  girl !  Every  motion  betrayed  it  to  me 
now.  He  hung  upon  every  word  she  breathed,  upon  every  move- 
ment  she  made,  upon  each  glance  of  her  lovely  eyes.  And  she — I 
felt  certain  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  attention  to  her. 
She  talked  with  him  as  she  talked  with  all  of  us,  so  pleasantly, 
and  quietly,  and  simply.  Oh  !  we  all  loved  her,  from  the  captcon. 
-down  to  the  quartermaster,  to  whom  she  had  once,  with  her  own 
hands,  brought  a  tender  offering,  in  form  of  a  glass  of  gin ;  that 
quartermaster  loved  her  rapturously,  I  know  ! 

"'Well,'  said  the  doctor,  as  I  went  on  deck,  *  what  do  you 
think  now  1     Have  I  made  a  very  wide  shot  V 

"  *  You  were  right,'  I  answered ;  *  how  the  deuce  I  could  have 
remained  blind  so  long,  I  don't  know  !' 

"*It  was  some  time  before  I  noticed  it  myself,'  said  be. 
^  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  as  being  remarkable  was  last  week, 
when  Fa'rchild  was  carving  a  fowl ;  he  deliberately  cut  off  the  liver- 
wing  for  her  ;  that  set  me  thinking.  I  felt  sure  that  any  man  who 
would  give  away  a  liver- wing  must  have  some  motive  for  exercising 
«uch  self-denial.  By  Jove !  then  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  mo 
in  a  moment.  But  the  best  of  it  is,  the  girl  knows  nothing  about  it 
herself,  no  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  cabin  but  ourselves.  I 
say,  don't  you  go  and  howl  what  you  have  seen  all  over  the  ship  ! 
Wait  till  the  crisis  comes,  my  boy.* 

**  Certainly,  whether  Miss  Westboume  was  aware  of  his  passion 
or  not,  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Fairchild  far  more  frequently  than  to  his 
friend,  the  Indian  civil  servant,  Mr.  Hammertou.  This  man  was 
less  in  height  than  Fairchild,  and  also  a  great  deal  lighter  in  com- 
plexion.  His  face  was  considerably  bronzed,  and  his  light  hair  was 
very  curly.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  talking,  and  as  we  went 
Bouthward,  he  seemed  to  care  even  less  about  opening  his  lips ; 
still,  when  we  would  be  together  in  my  watch,  he  would  often  con. 
tinue  on  deck  long  after  the  others  had  turned  in.  He  seemed  to 
me  inclined  to  be  moody,  for  he  used  frequently  to  stand  leamug 
over  the  side  for  hours  at  once,  looking  into  the  water. 

"We  had  the  very  fairest  of  breezes  hitherto,  and  we  were 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  Cape ;  but  as  yet  the  crisis  the  young 
doctor  spoke  of  had  not  arrived. 

"  It  had  come  to  be  a  custom  in  the  cabin  tliat  for  an  hour 
after  tea  the  captain  and  Mr.  Fairchild  sat  down  to  chess^  a  ^^sxxsa 
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the  captain  was  excessively  fond  of.  During  this  hour  the  othor 
passengers  were  accustomed  to  go  on  deck ;  afterwards  Miss  West* 
bourne  generally  went  to  the  piano,  and  played  and  sang  with  the 
men — certainly,  with  Mr.  Fairchild— beside  her.  Mr.  Himimerton 
did  not  sing  nearly  so  much  now  as  he  had  done  at  first. 

"  One  evening  at  this  time,  I  was  just  getting  up  the  com- 
panion,  when  Hammerton  came  behind  me,  and  whispered  that  he 
wanted  to  say  a  word  to  me  before  I  went  to  my  cabin  to  prepare 
for  my  watch,  which  came  on  at  eight  bells.  We  walked  forward, 
and  then  to  my  surprise,  he  said — 

•*  *  My  dear  fellow,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  great  favour 
—the  greatest  any  man  could  do  for  me — it  is,  don*t  come  aft  to- 
night  so  early  as  you  generally  do.' 

*'  *  What  is  that  for  V  I  said.  *  You  are  aware  my  duties  cause 
me  to  be  very  much  aft ;  I  have  really  no  control  over  my  duties; 
I  am  bound  to * 

*'  *  Then  1*11  tell  you  my  reason  for  making  this  request  of  yoa. 
The  fact  is,  I  mean  to  let  the  next  half.hour  decide  the  happiness 
of  all  my  future  life — I  mean  to  tell  Miss  Westbourne  that  I  love  her 
with  all  my  soul,  and  to  ask  her  at  least  to  believe  me.  I  cannot 
live  any  longer,  Blaxell,  with  this  on  my  heart ;  the  doubts  I  have 
will  be  either  confirmed  or  dispelled.  Doubts  !  oh,  heavens  !  what 
reason  have  I  for  hope  in  this  \  What  am  I  that  I  should  hope  for 
such  a  creature  of  purity  and  beauty  V 

*'  I  was  so  startled  with  the  vehemence  and  suddenness  of  his 
disclosure  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  Neither  the  observant 
doctor  nor  myself  had  once  fancied  that  this  man  was  in  love  with 
that  girl.  He  had  not  seemed  to  care  to  speak  to  her,  or  to  be  near 
her ;  he  had  never  showed  her  any  attention ;  and  she  had  certainly 
been  unusually  silent  towards  him.  I  felt  what  a  fool  he  was  not  to 
be  able  to  see  how  much  more  favoured  than  himself  the  other  man 
was,  but  I  did  not  say  a  word  of  it.  I  only  promised  not  to  be  aft 
before  nine  o'clock — an  hour  past  my  time  for  usually  coming  on 
deck. 

"  When  I  stumbled  into  my  cabin  it  was  long  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  think  over  what  I  had  heard.  The  sun  had  gone  down  a 
short  time,  and  the  brief  twilight  was  over  the  water,  while  a  faint 
tint;e  of  the  crimson  tire  of  the  sunset  still  hung  about  the  western 
horizon.  I  stole  slowly  out  of  m^'  little  cabin,  and  stood  at  the  side, 
looking  out  across  the  lou^^^-ridged  ripples  that  became  grey  in  the 
distante,  while  close  to  us  they  were  1)1  no,  lapping  our  sides,  and 
then  bubblint;,  ixuA  .seotliiuir,  and  eddying  in  our  wake,  white  as 
snow-flakes.  1  stood  ihcre  lonrr  in  a  straiiLre  mood,  till  the  ei<jht- 
Dells  was  rung,  and  J  was  on  duty.  I  had  just  received  the  course 
Irom  the  chiel  ofiicer,  wiiom  I  relieved,  when  Hammerton  came  to 
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me  with  his  face  radiant  with  joy.     He  caught  me  by  the  hand, 
shaking  it  violently. 

'*  *  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  V  said  lie :  *  you  have  done  it  all. 
I  am  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world,  Blaxell !  the  very  happiest  1* 

**  I  was  thunderstruck.     *  She  accepted  you,  then  ?     She * 

"  *  No,  no,  I  didn't  ask  her  for  that ;  but  she  told  me,  Blaxell 
—Oh,  heavens !  who  would  have  believed  it ! — that  she  had  loved 
me  for  long,  that  she  could  trust  me.  If  I  can  obtain  her  father's 
consent  she  would  be  mine.  Think  of  it,  Blaxell !  think  of  it ! 
That  girl !  such  a  girl !  and  such  a  fellow  as  I !  Oh,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  thought  !' 
"  So  it  was. 

**  Suddenly  some  one  appeared  at  hand — it  was  Fairchild,  and 
his  face,  I  saw,  was  deathly  pale.     Hammerton  turned  to  him. 

"  *  Congratulate  me,  old  fellow  !  only  think  of  it — she  listened 
to  me !  she  answered  me  like  an  angel,  Fairchild — ^purely  as  aa 
angel.' 

*'  '  She  !'  he  said  in  a  whisper  that  sounded  like  a  gasp.  *  She 
— accepted — she  answered — who  V 

"  '  Louise !  *  said  Hammerton  ;  *  that  is — I  mean,  Miss  West- 
bourne.  She  is  mine  by  the  pure  and  perfect  love  she  bears  to  me 
— love  which  seems  to  have  made  myself  as  pure  as  she.  Con- 
gratulate me !  I  am  a  man  to  be  congratulated  !* 

*'  *  You  are,'  said  the  other,  quietly  ;  *  you  are  a  happy  man.* 
And  he  turned  about  and  hurried  aft.  But  Hammerton  was  so 
excited  he  did  not  mind  his  manner,  but  continued  talking  rap- 
turously, as  perliaps  you  fellows,  liere,  may  not  be  aware,  is  not 
quite  an  uncommon  thing  with  accepted  lovers. 

**  When  the  clever  doctor  heard  of  this  matter  he  gave  a  long 
whistle,  and  shook  his  head  in  amazement,  but  said  noihing. 

"  The  position  of  these  two  men  in  the  cabin  was  now  com. 
pletely  changed.  Hammei  ton  took  upon  him  all  the  talking  and 
singing,  and  Fairchild  became  moody  and  reserved.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  Could  not  feign  satisfaction  at  that  which  was  so  bitter  to  him. 
**  The  girl,  who  was  now  always  beside  her  lover,  was  quite 
surprised  and  sorry  at  the  change  in  Fairchild  ;  but  no  one  ever 
attempted  to  explain  to  her  that  deep  mystery — why  a  man  who 
has  loved  a  girl  is  not  perfectly  happy  when  she  has  accepted  the 
love  of  another. 

"  Thus  we  reached  the  Cape,  and  landed  the  colonist  and  his 
wife.  The  number  of  hours  they  slept  aboard  this  ship  was  won- 
derful ! 

**  After  leaving  the  Cape,  the  fair  weather  which  had  hitherto 
accompanied  us  changed,  and  it  began  to  blow  very  freshly,  making 
our  pleasant  ship   uncomfortable.     Miss  Westbourne  was  com- 
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pelled  to  be  in  the  cabin  in  the  evenings,  instead  of  converting  the 
deck  into  paradise  with  her  presence,  as  she  had  formerly  done. 
But  Fairchild's  and  Hammerton\s  friendship  did  not  seem  to  have 
broken  off.  They  were  constantly  together  on  deck,  though  the 
ship  was  rolling  under  close  reefs. 

"  One  of  these  rough  days  was  just  coming  to  a  close,  and  I 
was  in  my  cabin  putting  on  my  oilskins,  preparing  for  a  wet  nighty 
when  suddenly  there  came,  as  if  from  a  distance,  a  faint,  strange 
cry — a  cry  from  the  surging  waters.  I  started  and  rushed  out,  for 
I  had  once  before  heard  such  a  terrible  cry.  As  I  had  got  aft  there 
was  a  shout  of  voices.  You  know  the  words,  *  Man  overboard  T 
but  none  of  you  here  can  know  what  they  mean  unless  your  ship 
has  her  three  masts  covered  with  sail,  and  the  water  is  leaping 
over  the  bows  with  her  speed.  The  captain  shouted  something ;  I 
knew  it  was  to  put  the  ship  about,  but  somehow,  I  found  myself 
in  the  stern  of  the  long-boat,  letting  go  the  lines  that  went  through 
the  davit- blocks.  Then  I  remember  seeing  a  white  figure  at  tie 
companion,  then  I  felt  myself  drenched  with  spray  as  I  held  the 
tiller  ropes  of  the  boat,  trying  to  keep  her  head  to  the  waves,  while 
I  shouted  directions  to  the  men,  who  had  got  out  the  oars.  It  was 
simply  two  hours  of  keeping  her  head  to  the  waves,  that  followed. 
We  shouted  till  we  were  hoarse  and  dumb,  we  showed  lights,  but 
no  answer  came,  unless  the  yelling  of  that  wind  was  an  answer — a 
reply  like  the  laughter  of  demons  making  revel. 

'*  The  vessel  picked  us  up.  I  was  the  first  on  deck.  She 
rushed  towards  me.  *  Lost,  lost !  he  is  lost  !*  she  cried  wildly  ;  and 
I  knew,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  Hammerton  who  was  gone.  Then 
I  heard  her  give  one  long  cry  of  utter  desolation — a  cry  of  terrible 
despair,  and — no,  I  heard  nothing  more  till,  on  the  third  day  after 
that ;  a  dark  figure,  that  had  once  been  white,  stood  at  the  door  of 
my  cabin,  in  which  the  doctor  sat,  for  they  told  me  I  was  unfit  to 
rise.     She  spoke  gently. 

**  *  I  have  come  to  take  your  hand,*  she  said,  *  to  take  your 
hand  and  thank  you  for  what  you  did  so  nobly.  Here  is  my  hand, 
Gtxl  bless  you  !     He  hears  me  now  say,  Qod  bless  you,  and  it  is 

not  my  blessing  only  you  have.     He  is  close  to  us '     I 

grasped  her  little  white  hand  in  my  big  paw,  and  held  it  to  me. 
Then  she  came  beside  me.  I  felt  her  unutterably  gracious  motion 
near  me.  She  leaned  over  me,  and  I  felt  her  lips  touch  my  face. 
Then  she  moved  away  softly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  been  in  a 
dream — it  would  seem  so  even  now,  only  that  I  feel  her  kiss  on  my 
face  at  this  moment,  as  I  felt  it  then. 

*'  The  doctor  told  me  the  story  of  that  evening.  Hammerton 
and  Fairchild  had  been  together  leaning  over  the  side,  when  the 
former  had  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  phosphorescent 
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irater  of  thifl  r^on  for  (he  purpose  of  examining  the  animalculae  it 
contained,  for  be  had  subjected  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  to  a 
microscope,  and  held  certain  theories  on  the  subject  of  phospho- 
rescence.  As  be  leaned  over  the  side  with  a  small  flask  and  line, 
an  unusually  heavy  sea  bad  struck  the  ship  while  Fairchild  was 
sitting  in  the  companion,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  gone  overboard. 
It  was  a  simple  story. 

"The  next  day  the  doctor  came  to  me  again,  looking  very  grave. 
I  at  once  asked  about  Miss  Westbourne,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

**  *  She  will  never  be  the  same,'  he  said ;  *  she  will  never  recover 
that  shock.     It  has  struck  her  deep.* 

**  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *  it  struck  to  the  depths  of  her  heart.' 
**  *  Worse,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  her  brain.  She  is  talking  strangely 
to  her  maid,  saying  he  is  not  dead^  but  that  she  will  meet  him  in  a 
few  days.     Ah  !  it  is  sad  when  a  blow  cuts  so  deep  as  that.' 
*  In  a  few  days  V  I  said,  and  I  pondered  over  the  words. 
I  shall  hasten  to  the  end.     The  end  was  not  far  off.     The 
gales  we  had  encountered  had  not  left  us  ;  but  on  the  first  day  that 
I  resumed  duty,  the  wind  had  so  increased  that  all  we  had  passed 
through  were  light  breezes  in  comparison.     It  was  a  hurricane — the 
sails  were  blown  away  like  paper,  then  one  of  the  topmasts  came 
down,  disabling  two  of  the  men.     Worse  than  this,  a  sea  carried  off" 
the  rudder ;   you  know  what  we  did,  you   have  heard  of  jury- 
rudders — we  made  one  ;  we  had  soon  need  of  jury-masts,  for  we 
had  hardly  got  the   ship  manageable  when  the  main  went  down. 
Axes,  hatchets,  and  knives — those  came  next ;   a  broken  timber 
forward  ;  water   in    the   hold ;   pumps ;   they  were  next — then  a 
thunder  of  sea  shattering  us,  sweeping  the  decks,  a  plunge  of  the 
bows  down  into  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  there  they  stayed,  till 
we  seemed  to  be  sailing  down,  down  for  ever  !     There  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done  but  hold  on — some  were  swept  away  through  that 
night ;  but  when  the  morning  broke  wildly  over  our  desolation,  our 
bows  had  righted,  the  wind  had  all  abated.  We  stood  at  the  pumps 
all  day  working,  working  till  the  blood  burst  from  our  hands;  while 
we  worked  we  felt  ourselves  gradually  sinking,  slowly,  but  with  a 
grim  certainty!" 

"  •  To  tlu  boats  / '  All  was  order  that  day ;  no  confusion,  no 
curses,  no  mutiny ;  everyone  worked  nobly  for  the  salvation  of 
aU. 

** '  Passengers  first !'  shouted  the  Captain. 
**  Where  were  they  ?  Miss  Westboume's  maid  appeared  white  as 
a  ghost.     Fairchild  had  worked  desperately  with  all  of  us  at  the 
pumps. 

••  *  Where   is   your    mistress  V    he    cried   wildly.      The  girl 
made  no  answer ;  she  had  an  idea  that  she  would  be  left  behind,  lo 
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with  tears  begged  us  piteously  to  save  her.  Fairchild  rushed  down 
the  companion,  and  we  heard  his  voice  crying  that  name  through 
the  cabins.  We  could  feel  the  ship  heavy  with  water  roll  beneath 
us,  yet  we  waited  there  by  the  boats.  I  went  down  to  the  cabin 
then,  and  searched  amid  all  the  confusion  of  broken  timbers,  but  in 
vain.  She  was  gone.  She  was  not  to  be  found.  Fairchild  raved 
like  a  madman  through  the  knee-deep  water  on  the  cabin  floor ; 
raved,  accusing  himself  of  having  murdered  her,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  force  him  on  deck  again. 

'*  There  were  two  boats,  both  well  provisioned  and  secure. 
The  Captain  took  command  of  the  long-boat.  The  chief  officer  was 
disabled,  the  second  had  been  washed  away ;  so  the  command  of  the 
second  fell  to  me.  There  were  nine  men  in  the  long-boat  and  five 
in  mine.  We  were  to  keep  close  together  and  steer  one  course.  So 
we  pushed  oflF.  The  Captain's  boat  showed  a  few  yards  of  canvas, 
and  ran  before  the  wind  for  about  a  mile  ;  but  I  must  confess  I  did 
not  seek  to  follow  it  at  once,  for  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
the  ship,  now  very  deep  in  the  water,  swayed  heavily,  and  I  felt 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  something  I  could  hardly  comprehend 
resulting  from  our  being  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  so  I  merely  set  as 
much  sail  as  would  allow  of  my  keeping  the  boat*s.head  to  sea 
without  putting  her  under  any  way,  and  thus  we  remained  with 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  tumbling  ship. 

**  It  wa«  now  about  the  time  of  sunset.  Clouds  had  been  over 
us  all  day,  but  now  they  seemed  to  have  all  drifted  together  in  a 
mass  to  the  north-east.  Suddenly  from  a  great  rift  in  the  west,  a 
wild  glare  of  sunset  glory  burst,  flashing  along  the  uneven  waters, 
and  making  over  them  a  blood-red  path  to  the  sun.  Then  the 
whole  western  mountain-clouds  broke  asunder,  showing  the  fire  that 
illumined  them,  large  and  red.  All  the  horizon  was  overspread 
with  glory,  and  the  breadth  of  waters  from  east  to  west  was  dyed 
with  crimson.  The  old  vessel  heaved  and  reeled  in  the  red  sunset 
as  if  it  had  been  on  fire ;  we  could  see  the  cabin  ports  reflecting  the 
stream  of  light  that  struck  them.  We  were  all  silent,  so  full  of 
speechless  awe  was  that  sight.  But  a  still  more  terrible  fear  fell 
upon  us,  for  suddenly  there  came  sounds  to  us  as  if  from  the  sunset, 
jstrange,  faint,  musical  sounds,  trembling  out  of  the  distance  like 
the  singing  of  a  spirit.  We  listened  as  they  floated  over  us.  I  had 
heard  such  music  before — I  knew  the  sounds  that  came : 

'^ '  Abide  with  me  :  fast  falls  the  eventide.' 

It  went  on  and  on,  faint,  and  steadfast,  and  beautiful,  while  we 
listened  in  awe.  We  had  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  vessel ;  Heavens! 
the  sound  came  from  her  cabin !  Fairchild  started  up  wUdly, 
with  his  haggard  face  pallid.     '  She  is  alive  yet,*  he  whispered. 
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*  She  is  there  I  Bow,  men !  row  to  her !  I  will  give  you  money 
*— hundreds,  thousands  !  but  row  to  her !  Row  or  I  shall  leap  out 
.and  swim!  My  love,  my  Louise!  we  shall  save  you!'  and  he 
stretched  his  arms  wildly  towards  the  ship. 

''  Oars  were  out  in  a  moment,  and  our  head  round :  it  all  occu- 
pied but  a  short  time.  I  had  turned  my  eyes  away  for  a  second, 
but  in  that  second  a  cry  of  awful  wonder  arose  from  every  one, 
there  was  no  ship  to  be  seen  !  The  blood-red  glare  of  the  fallen 
«un  rolled  over  the  broad  sea,  omitting  nothing  in  its  way.  She  had 
gone  down  for  ever ;  but  still  we  seemed  to  hear  that  soft,  steadfast 
voice  singing  over  the  gurgle  and  the  surge  of  the  waves. 

"  *  Gone !  is  she  gone  V  shouted  Fairchild.  *  Then,  darling, 
I  shall  follow  you !  I  shall  be  with  you  yet!'  He  had  sprung 
from  his  seat,  and  it  was  only  after  a  great  struggle  that  we  held 
him  down  in  the  boat. 

**  I  steered  all  that  evening  with  a  single  sail  on,  trying  to 
follow  the  long  boat ;  but  she  soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and 
a  fresh  gale  blew,  so  that  it  kept  us  working  hard  to  keep  the  water 
baled  out.  Towards  midnight  I  believe  the  exhaustion  of  the  past 
-days  brought  on  unconsciousness  ;  for  the  next  thing  I  remember  is 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  instead  of  seeing  four  men 
with  mo  there  were  only  two.  One  was  Fairchild,  the  other  the 
quarter. master,  an  old  man  who  had  hold  of  the  tiller-ropes.  I  did 
my  best  to  talk  hopefully  to  them,  but  neither  answered  a  word. 
They  did  not  even  look  at  each  other.  I  served  out  provisions,  for 
we  had  plenty,  enough  to  last  for  months.  Towards  evening  of 
this  day,  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  old  man  exclaim  something  as 
we  sat  on  the  thwarts  forward,  apparently  puzzled  with  thought. 
'  How  is  it  they're  all  gone  but  him — him  there  V  and  he 
pointed  to  Fairchild.  *^God  of  heaven,  how  is  it?  Why  were 
they  all  lost  but  him?  I  can't  make  it  out,  darned  if  I  can!' 
And  he  shook  his  head  for  a  long  time. 

**  *  What  is  the  matter,  Rogers  ?'  I  asked,  *  What  are  you 
talking  about  V 

*'  But  be  only  shook  his  head,  exclaiming,  '  Darned  if  I  can 
make  it  out  at  all — ^by  no  manner  o'  means !' 

**  There  was  hardly  any  wind  now,  and  we  were  able  to  keep  all 
the  sails  set,  steering  nor'- west,  the  course  I  had  agreed  with  the 
Captain  to  keep,  and  that  night  I  got  a  good  sleep  of  three  or  four 
hours. 

*'  At  dawn  I  went  to  serve  out  breakfast,  but  I  was  startled  to 
find  only  a  single  small  bag  of  biscuit,  and  not  more  than  a  gallon 
of  water  in  the  cask.  I  cried  out  in  amazement,  and  looked  to  both 
men  for  an  explanation.  Then  I  saw  that  Fairchild  was  as  sur« 
prised  as  myself. 
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"  *I  did  it,'  said  the  old  man  quietly ;  *  I  threw  them  over 
last  night  T 

***You!'  I  shouted.  'Ruffian,  fool!  you  have  murdered 
yourself  and  us !  What  did  you  do  it  for?' 

"  *  I  did  it  for  justice,'  he  answered.  *  Justice  must  be 
done,  sir.  I  could  not  make  it  out  yesterday  how  8uch  injustice 
could  happen]  as  him  to  be  saved — him — and  the  others  lost  But 
Ood  told  me  last  night  how  I  could  bring  about  His  justice,  and  I 
have  brought  it  about;  I  obeyed  Him,  and  I  see  it  all  clearly 
now.* 

*** Madman!'  I  shouted.  'What  did  you  mean?  you  were 
a  demon  impelled  by  the  devil  himself  to  do  that.' 

*' Suddenly  Fairchild  spoke.  *Let  him  alone;  he  was  right; 
justice  must  be  done  on  me.  I  brought  all  this  destruction  upon 
the  ship  and  upon  so  many  innocent  lives.  I  should  have  been  the 
first  to  die.* 

'*  I  stared  at  the  men  in  amazement.  Had  both  their  minds 
gone  astray  ?  Were  they  both  madmen  ?  *  What  do  you  mean  ?' 
I  stammered. 

'*  *  I  shall  tell  you,'  answered  Fairchild.'  ^I  am  a  murderer- 
it  was  I  who  threw  Hammerton  overboard  that  night.  Now  you 
know  all ! ' 

"  *  And  I  knew  it,'  said  the  quarter- master ;  *  I  saw  him 
do  it,  and  I  took  his  cursed  money  and  held  my  tongue.  Now, 
didn't  I  do  well  in  throwing  over  the  bags  and  the  water  ?  It 
would  never  do  for  me  to  die  without  seeing  that  justice.  It  was  an 
act  of  God,  and  now  I'll  die  happy.' 

"  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  in  despair.  '  God  forgive  you 
both,*  I  said,  *  if  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  my  death.' 

"Then  this  great  and  wonderful  calm  fell  upon  us,  calm  so 
fearful,  that  the  recollection  of  it  is  burnt  into  my  life,  so  that  1  can 
never  feel  the  wind  sink,  as  it  has  sunk  with  us  to-day,  without 
recalling  the  events  which  led  up  to  this  terrible  calm  I  tell  you  of 
"  Calm !  the  heavy  sky  leaning  over  all  the  hot  slumb'rous 
deep.  The  fiery  sun  creeping  over  us,  making  us  feel  that  from 
his  fire  there  was  no  escape.  Everything  seemed  dead  arouna  us, 
till  the  fierce  sunset  appeared  to  stir  them  with  wild,  strong  life, 
throbbing  through  all  the  throng  of  waters.  Calm ! — bah  !  I  can- 
not tell  you  anything  about  it :  I  might  talk  my  life  away  without 
making  you  know  anything  of  it  as  I  feel  it. 

**  The  old  quarter-master  resolutely  refused  to  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing. 

*'  *No,  no!'  he  said,  when  I  oflfered  him  his  share;  'I  did 
it  for  justice — it  would  not  be  justice  for  me  to  eat  anything ;  but 
I'll  die  knowing  that  something  was  done  right.    It  was  hard  fir 
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me  to  know  why  we  should  all  have  to  die,  but  now,  bless  my  soul ! 
it's  as  clear  as  daylight.     I'll  die  happy,  thank  Qod,  Amen.' 

''He  did  die  the  next  night,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
other. 

**  We  did  not  speak  for  all  the  next  day.  We  sat  there,  a  part 
of  that  terrible  calm.  And  so  for  two  more  days  and  nights.  I  felt 
that  a  few  more  such  days  would  bring  the  end  of  all,  to  me  at 
least. 

''  On  this  evening  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  Fairchild's 
voice,  speaking  strangely  as  he  stood  up  in  the  bow,  staring  into 
the  broadening  sunset. 

"  *  Are  we  never  to  meet,  my  darling  \  Must  I  ever  see  your 
face  out  there,  and  hear  your  voice  in  the  stars  at  night,  and  yet  be 
separated -from  you  \  I  did  it,  I  know  ;  but,  Louise,  it  was  for  you. 
He  never  loved  you  as  I  did.  I  would  have  given  my  soul  for  you. 
Ah !  I  have  given  it  for  you  whom  I  see  out  there— there  among  the 
gold  and  the  red  !  Oh,  darling,  it  is  blood  !  why  is  the  blood  about 
you  ?  it  is  I  it  should  be  about.  Yours  is  the  golden  beauty  of  the 
sunset  and  the  stars.  Come  to  me,  Louise !  You  are  pale,  darling  ! 
but  I  hear  your  voice,  sweet  as  an  angel's,  flowing  to  me  in  that 
rich  stream  of  sunset  glory.  A  path— a  path — it  is  a  golden  path  to 
you,  darling !  I  shall  walk  on  it  to  you — there  is  sunset  peace  for  us 
yet.    See,  love !  love,  I  go  to  you  !' 

''  He  stretched  out  his  arms  over  that  path  of  sunset  on  the 
waters — there  was  a  plash  in  those  still  waters,  and  the  boat 
swayed  in  the  unwonted  ripples  ....  That  is  all,  I  know  nothing 
more ;  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  face  of  our  old  doctor 
above  me,  and  our  old  Captain  beside  me.  They  had  been  picked 
up,  and  had  done  the  same  kindly  thing  for  me,  otherwise  you 
fellows  wouldn't  have  known  how  to  get  over  this  calm  in  the 
absence  of  your  claret-cup.  '  Calm,'  did  I  say  \  no,  by  Jove !  steers- 
man,  helm  hard  over  I  let  go  the  main-boom  there !  a  breeze  at 
last  i  We'll  be  in  Cowes  in  an  hour." 

CONCLUSION. 

We  were  in  Cowes  in  an  hour.  Champagne  is  not  dear  at 
Cowes. 
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BARBARA. 

Barbara  !  Barbara,  strange  and  rare ! 
With  thy  jet-black  eyes,  and  thy  raven  hair, 

And  thy  tongue  so  blithe 

And  thy  form  so  lithe — 
Truly  was  never  a  maid  so  fair  ! 

Barbara  !  Barbara,  strange  and  rare  ! 
From  what  delicate  land  of  pellucid  air 

Camest  thou  forth 

To  the  cold  grey  north  ? 
Truly  was  never  a  maid  so  fair. 

Barbara !  Barbara,  strange  and  rare ! 

What  dost  thou  here,  and  what  would*st  thou  there? 

Seekest  thou  aught, 

Or  art  but  in  sport  \ 
Truly  was  never  a  maid  so  fair. 

Barbara  !  Barbara,  strange  and  rare  ! 

I  love  thee  more  than  my  heart  can  bear, 

O  shun  me  not, 

For  my  brain  is  hot, 
And  truly  was  never  a  maid  so  fair  ! 

Barbara !  Barbara,  strange  and  rare ! 
Wilt  thou  with  mo  to  the  church  repair, 

And  at  Hymen's  shrine 

Wilt  thou  vow  thee  mine  ; 
For  truly  was  never  a  maid  so  fair  ! 

Barbara !  Barbara,  strange  and  rare  ! 

With  thy  jet-black  eyes  and  thy  raven  hair. 

And  thy  tongue  so  blithe. 

And  thy  form  so  lithe — 
Truly  was  never  a  bride  so  fair! 

a  w.  B. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

JACKY  HAYES  IN   TBOUBLE. 

At  a  tolerably  early  hour  of  the  momiDg  on  the  day  following 
that  which  had  witnessed  the  quarrel  between  Norris  and  Nevitt 
and  their  reconciliation,  the  former  was  busy  in  his  small  bedroom, 
arraying  himself  in  full  uniform.  His  countenance  [looked  rather 
grave  and  thoughtful,  as  did  that  of  a  second  person — standing, 
leaning  against  the  half-open  window,  who  was  no  other  than 
Adjutant  Reuben  Okey. 

No  wonder  that  Norris  and  his  companion  looked  so  gloomy, 
for  that  day  a  court-martial  was  to  be  held  upon  poor  Jacky  Hayes, 
the  fjftvourite  of  both  officers  and  men  ;  though,  like  all  favourites, 
great  and  small,  he  had  his  enemies. 

While  Captain  Norris  is  finishing  the,  to  him,  rather  tedious 
task  of  his  toilet,  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  Jacky  Hayes,  the 
drummer^  as  he  will  appear  again  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

He  was  small  of  stature,  but  a  sinewy,  lithe,  active  little  man, 
with  merry,  twinkling  blue  eyes,  and  a  certain  expression  of  mis. 
chief  and  humour  in  his  sunburnt  face.  Though  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  he  was  what  might  be  called  an  old  soldier. 

When  only  fourteen  he  had  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  as 
drummer,  and  thus  in  his  boyhood  began  a  life  of  excitement, 
fatigue,  and  hardship.  He  was  engaged  in  active  service  for  many 
years,  when  England  unsheathed  the  sword,  after  that  fatal 
tragedy  in  Paris,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Then,  later  on, 
Jacky  was  drafted  off  witli  many  of  his  comrades  to  Spain,  and 
here  his  misfortunes  began,  ilis  regiment  formed  part  of  the  army 
under  Sir  John  Moore  when  iliat  general  was  pursued  by  two 
strong  French  armies,  under  Soult  and  Ney,  through  the  mountains 
of  Gallicia,  and  Jacky  was  only  one  out  of  many,  who  suffered 
severely  from  the  privations  and  fatigues  of  that  memorable  re- 
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treat,  made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  midst  of  its  rains  and 
snows.  Even  Jacky,  light-hearted,  cheerful,  and  unrepining  as  he 
usually  was,  found  it  hard  sometimes  to  keep  up  his  spirits, 
especially  when  during  the  horrors  of  a  forced  march,  or  when 
sorely  oppressed  by  wasting  sickness,  hunger,  and  thirst,  thore 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  like  a  picture,  or  the  mirage  in  the 
desert,  a  pretty  little  hamlet,  its  green  hill-sides  crowned  with 
trees,  and  amongst  its  thatched  roofs,  one  from  beneath  which  many 
a  prayer  went  up  fix)m  the  lips  of  a  tender  mother  for  the  wayward 
boy  who  had  enlisted  at  fourteen.  He  almost  fancied  at  such 
times  that  he  could  hear  the  chirp  of  the  cricket,*the  fall  of  the 
wood  embers  from  the  stove,  and  the  sound  of  her  dear,  well-re- 
membered  voice. 

When  they  reached  Corunna,  and  Moore  accepted  battle  with 
his  powerful  enemy,  and  when  the  signs  of  coming  victory  were 
bright,  poor  Jacky  lay  bleeding  and  disabled  on  the  field ;  and 
though  faint  and  exhausted,  he  never  entirely  lost  consciousness, 
and  saw  his  brave  commander  dashed  from  his  horse  to  the  earth,  to 
which  his  last  remains  were  consigned  at  the  dark  hour  of  night 
And  when  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  gloom  of  a  retreat.  General 
Hope,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  French  and  the 
darkness,  embarked  his  army  for  England,  Jacky's  comrades  carried 
him  on  board,  and  he  was  afterwards  kept  in  hospital  until  his 
wounds  had  healed. 

As  his  health  had  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  campaign, 
and  he  had  served  more  than  twenty  years,  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, along  with  a  small  pension,  and  he  retired  to  Rochdale, 
which  was  near  his  native  place,  and  obtained  a  situation  from  a 
merchant  as  porter.  However,  when  a  recruiting  officer  of  the 
First  Royal  Lancashires  appeared  in  that  town,  Jacky,  who  was  a 
very  expert  drummer,  felt  again  that  call  to  arms  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  his  early  years,  and  he  accordingly  enlisted  in  that 
corps.  His  skill  as  a  drummer  and  also  a  singer,  his  good  temper, 
and  his  love  of  frolic,  soon  made  friends  for  him  in  the  regiment, 
and  the  oflScers  often  called  upon  him  to  exhibit  before  them  his 
skill  with  the  drumsticks,  especially  when  strangers  were  dining  at 
their  mess. 

We  will  now  return  to  Captain  Norris  and  Adjutant  Okey,  as 
we  have  said  all  we  need  say  as  to  Jacky's  antecedents.  Okey 
was  a  special  patron  of  the  poor  drummer,  for  they  had  both  of 
them  fought  the  French,  and  both  of  them  believed,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  that  one  Englishman  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen ;  and 
therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  looked  grave  and  troubled  at  the 
thought  that  his  prottge  was  about  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  a 
military  offence,  which,  if  proved  against  him,  might  involve  the 
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severe  infliction  of  the  lash,  then,  alas !  too  common^  not  amongst 
the  regulars  only,  but  also  in  the  militia  regiments.  The  adjutant 
had  come  forward  to  be  ready  to  speak  in  favour  of  Jacky's  uniform 
good  and  steady  conduct. 

When  Norris  left  his  room,  he  found  Captain  Thorold  in  the 
adjoining  chamber,  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Okey  gazing  through  the 
window  with  looks  of  the  deepest  commiseration  at  Jacky  Hayes, 
who,  however,  seemed  the  most  unconcerned  of  any  one  about  him, 
as  he  was  marclied  along  between  a  guard  of  half-a-dozen  men 
with  fixed  bayonets,  to  the  orderly-room,  where  the  court-martial 
was  to  be  held.  The  fact  was  that  Jacky  had  an  inward  conviction 
that  nothing  serious  would  come  of  the  matter. 

He  looked  none  the  worse  for  the  two  days  incarceration  in  the 
guard-room,  or,  as  the  soldiers  called  it,  **  The  house  that  Jack 
built,"  which  he  had  gone  through  previous  to  his  trial :  for  though 
his  pay  had  been  cut  down  to  sixpence  a-day — an  amount  which 
would  have  entailed  a  very  sparing  diet — bis  comrades  had  clubbed 
together  to  supply  his  wants, — a  piece  of  good-nature  which  the 
provost- sergeant,  another  friend  of  Jacky' s,  winked  at. 

** There  goes  an  injured  man!*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Okey,  indig- 
nantly. *  *  Accused  of  unsoldierlike  conduct,  indeed !  just  for  letting 
out  a  bit  of  the  truth  when  he  had  taken  a  drop  too  much! — there's 
no  denying  as  he  had  done  that,  I  suppose.  As  to  what  he  said 
about  a  certain  party,  it  was  all  gospel  truth,  I  believe." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  very  high  key  by  Mrs.  Okey,  who  was  in 
no  ways  awed  by  the  presence  of  Captains  Thorold  and  Norris,  for 
she  was  tolerably  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Jacky  was  a  great 
favourite  with  both  these  officers. 

**  Now,  my  dear,"  urged  Okey,  shocked  at  his  wife's  spirit  of 
insubordination,  "  don't  put  your  oar  in." 

*'  What  is  that  jou  say,  Mr.  Okey?"  asked  Mrs.  Okey,  sharply. 
**  *  Don't  put  my  oar  in,'  indeed !  There's  no  better  man  breathing 
than  my  gentleman,"  she  continued,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the 
last  word;  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Norris,  **But  the  best  man  alive 
shan't  set  me  down." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Okey,  in  a  soothing  tone,  which,  how- 
ever,  was  ineffectual  to  mollify  her. 

**  Captain  Ash  croft  might  have  found  something  better  to  do 
than  listen  to  the  tale-bearing  of  a  babbling  fool  like  that  servant 
of  his,"  said  Mrs.  Okey,  wrathfuUy.  "But  there  !  what  can  you 
expect  ?  you  know  he's  only  nine-tenths  of  a  man,"  added  the  irri- 
tated dame,  in  a  darkly  mysterious,  half- whispered  communication 
to  Mrs.  Norris,  which  brought  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  officers  as 
they  left  the  hut ;  for  they  knew  that  Mrs.  Okey  was  referring  to 
thejrumour  that  Ashcroft's   grandfather  had  cut  out  vests   and 
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nether  ganneDts,  in  the  making  of  which  he  had  been  so  snooessfiil, 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  leave  a  large  fortune  to  his  son  and 
heir. 

When  the  officers  arrived  in  the  orderly-room,  they  found  the 
four  lieutenants  already  there,  who  were  to  form,  with  Norris,  the 
court.  Jacky  was  to  be  tried  by  a  regimental  court-martial,  and 
Colonel  Tonge  had  appointed  Norris  president,  considering  that,  as 
he  had  studied  the  law,  he  would  be  a  very  proper  person  for  that 
office. 

The  officers  being  all  assembled,  Thorold,  who  was  Jacky's 
captain,  opened  the  defaulter's  book,  in  which  the  name  of  eveiy 
man  in  the  company  was  inscribed,  with  every  fault  that  he  had 
ever  committed  written  down  against  it.  Jacky,  however,  knew 
that  the  pages  of  this  volume  had  nothing  much  to  tell  against 
him  ;  there  might  be  a  red  ink  cross,  or  perhaps  two,  against  his 
name,  when  he  had  made  himself  too  fervent  a  disciple  of  John 
Barleycorn,  but  other  records  against  him  there  were  none. 

The  first  thing  Norris  did  was  to  read  over  to  Jacky  the  names 
of  the  officers  appointed  to  form  the  court,  and  he  then  asked  him 
if  he  objected  to  being  tried  by  any  of  them.  Jacky  gave  a  decided 
answer  in  the  negative. 

Norris  then  commencing  with  Nevitt,  administered  the  oath  to 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  court,  and  this  done,  Nevitt 
went  through  the  same  ceremony  with  regard  to  Norris  himself; 
and  thus  each  officer  having  sworn  to  administer  justice  without 
partiality,  favour,  or  affectioD,  according  to  the  customs  of  war  in 
like  cases,  they  all  took  thoir  seats  by  seniority  of  their  commissions. 

Norris  then  addressed  the  court  in  a  style  that  would  not  have 
discredited  the  bench — in  fact,  Adjutant  Okey,  relating  the  scene 
afterwards  to  Mrs.  Okey,  remarked  several  times  with  great  em- 
phasis, **  It  was  as  good  as  hearing  a  judge.** 

''Gentlemen,'*  began  the  president,  **John  Hayes  is  brought 
before  us  to  be  tried  for  unsold ierlike  conduct,  he  being  accused  of 
having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  superior  officer  in  the  presence 
of  divers  persons.  It  i.s,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  a  general 
regulation  for  all  His  Majesty's  army,  that  deliberations  and  discus. 
sions  among  any  class  u(  military  men,  having  the  object  of  convey- 
ing praise  or  censure  t  -vards  their  superiors,  are  strictly  forbidden, 
as  being  subversive  of  discipline.  Now,  the  prisoner  has  to  be 
tried  for  having  aiadu  ;.  o  of  words  drawing  a  comparison  of  merit 
between  two  of  Lis  supcudi*  ofiicers.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  to 
draw  a  comparis.iii  1  ..,iv.\.cn  persons  would,  of  itself,  imply  praise 
of  one  of  the  iihliviiluals  thus  compare],  and  dispraise  of  the  other; 
and  our  duty  is  carefully  lo  con-i«it.T  the  evidence  brought  before  us, 
and  give  our  judgineat  whether  the  prisoner  is  or  is  not  guilty. 
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Mr.  Nevitt,  you  are  the  youngest  officer  on  this  court-martial,  and 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  down  the  proceedings.** 

John  Bagnall  was  now  called,  and  put  upon  his  oath. 

**  Well,  now,  John  Bagnall,**  said  Norris,  "  tell  whose  company 
are  you  in  ?** 

**  I  am  a  private  in  Captain  Ashcroft's  company  of  the  First 
Lancashire  Militia,**  replied  Bagnall.  - 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  prisoner  say  anything  about  Captain 
Thorold  and  Captain  Ashcroft  ]** 

**  Yes,  your  honour,**  answered  Bagnall,  who  was  in  a  profuse 
state  of  perspiration,  and  evidently  found  giving  his  evidence  no 
very  easy  task.  **  On  Wednesday  last  1  went  into  the  *  Bay 
Horse '  public-house  in  Court  Street,  and  I  had  some  beer  with 
James  Parr  and  William  Parker,  both  of  our  regiment.  We  hadn't 
ordered  no  great  matter  of  beer,  not  being,  what  you  may  call 
drinkers  any  of  us— leastways,  I  don't  suppose  there's  been  ever  a 
red  cross  against  the  names  of  one  on  us. ' ' 

"Now,  come,  John  Bagnall,  keep  to  the  point,"  said  Norris. 
"  Never  mind  telling  us  about  yourself ;  we  want  to  know  what  John 
Hayes  said. 

"Well,  your  honour,*'  answered  Bagnall,  "after  awhile  in 
comes  Hayes,  and  he  begun  talking,  and  then  he  didn't  order  any 
beer,  but  he  kept  supping  from  our  pots  ;  and  so  at  last  Parr  says, 

*  Fair's  fair, — ^you  don't  drink  no  more  with  us  unless  you  pay  your 
share.'  Well,  then,  there  began  to  be  some  words  between  the  two 
of  them,  and  Hayes  said  quite  up,  so  as  any  one  could  hear  him, 

*  I  don't  care,'  says  he,  *  a  d — n  for  you,  nor  for  your  master.  Captain 
Ashcroft ;  why,'  says  he,  *  he  ain't  no  man  aiu  t  Captain  Ashcroft 
— ^he's  a  coward,  that's  what  he  is,  and  he's  a  devil ;  but,'  he  says, 

*  Captain  Thorold's  a  reet  un.'  " 

**  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  of  this  witness  ?"  said  Norris, 
addressing  Jacky. 

The  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  put  the  following 
question  to  Bagnall. 

**  Will  you  swear,  positively,  that  I  said  Captain  Ashcroft  was 
a  coward?" 

**  Well,  I  certainly  understood  from  the  words  you  used  that 
you  meant  to  say  as  Captain  Ashcroft  was  a  coward,  and,  for  certain 
sure,  you  said  he  was  a  devil,  and  no  man." 

**  That  will  do,"  said  Jacky,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  for  he 
had  brought  the  witness  to  waver  in  his  evidence. 

The  next  witness  sworn  in  was  James  PaiT,  a  north  country- 
man, who  seemed  less  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  the  ordeal  before 
him  than  his  friend  Bagnall  had  been. 

"James  Parr,  whose  company  are  you  inl"  began  Norris. 

S  8 
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''lam  Captain  Ashcroft's  servant,  and  I  am  private  in  his 
<X)mpany." 

'*  Tell  the  court  all  you  know  about  this  matter/'  said  Nonis. 

"I  was  up  at  th'  *Bay  Horse'  last  Wednesday,  with  John 
Bagnall  and  William  Parker,  and  I  says,  I'll  hev  a  tot  of  ale,  and 
Bagnall  said  hoo  would  hev  the  same,  and  so  did  Parker.  Just 
when  we  had  gotten  our  tots,  Hayes  put  his  yed  in  at  th' 
^oor,  and  then  he  coomed  up  to  th'  table,  and  sit  him 
^own.  It  wam't  long  before  he  took  a  long  pull  at  Bagnall's  tot, 
and  then  hoo  had  a  sup  eawt  o'  Parker's,  and  whiles  one  eawt  o' 
mine.  Well,  at  last  I  up  and  says,  *  Owd  chap,  if  yo  want  to  sup 
wi'  us,  yo  maun  pay  your  share.'  *  Then,'  says  he,  *  I  wunna  do 
nowt  o'  th'  sort ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  James  Parr,  thou  art  a  d^ni 
coward,  and  thy  maister's  a  nowt,  too,  why,  hoo  daur  no'  land  at 
Oopenhagen.  Bi  th'  mass,  he's  a  bad  un  !  And  then  he  got  up 
fro'  th'  table,  and  he  struck  it  with  his  fist,  and  he  says,  *  Yo  may 
goo  drunken  bowster-yeds,  and  ask  any  mon  that's  in  th'  Ninety- 
T'ifth,  if  what  I've  said  isn't  true.  Captain  Ashcroft's  th'  Owd  Lad, 
but  Captain  Thorold,  he'd  as  bowd  as  a  lion,  and  he's  a  reet  un.' 
Well,  I  said  then  to  Hayes,  *  Does  to  know  what  yohev  been  say  in'  ? 
I  dunnot  think  but  what  yo'U  be  brought  to  justice,  and  then  yo'll 
happen  taste  the  cat." 

The  witness  having  given  his  evidence,  Jacky  was  allowed  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions. 

**  Have  you  ever  had  any  words  with  me,  and  do  you  not  owe 
me  a  grudge?"  asked  Hayes. 

"I*ve  nae  dispute  wi'  ye,"  answered  Parr,  rather  doggedly. 

**  But  did  you  not  have  a  quarrel  with  me?"  persisted  Jacky 
Hayes. 

**It  war  summat  o'  the  sort,"  replied  Parr,  finding  it  impos- 
fiible  longer  to  evade  the  prisoner's  question  ;  "  'twere  abeawt  five 
shillin'  that  I  borrowed  of  you,  but  yo  cannot  say  but  what  I  paid 
it  back." 

**  Yes,  after  I  made  you.  Now,  will  you  positively  swear  that 
I  called  your  master  a  coward,  or  that  I  said  he  was  afiraid  to  land 
at  Copenhagen?" 

*' Well,"  replied  Parr,  "  I  am  sure  that  summat  was  said  by 
them  as  were  in  th'  room  abeawt  Copenhagen,  and  then  yo  said 
that  Captain  Ashcroft  came  to  us  from  the  Ninety-Fifth,  and  I'll 
ewear  y<>*  said  Captain  Thorold  was  a  reet  un,  and  that  Captain 
Ashcroft  wii«  th*  Owd  Lad — leastways,  yo  said  the  devil;  and  yo 
called  me  a  coward,  and  no  man.  I'se  no  mistaken  abeawt  that, 
-and  I  yeixJ  yo  say  summat  that  I  thought  was  '  loike  maister  loike 
man,'  so  I  cuncluded  yo  meant  that  Captain  Ashcroft  was  a  coward." 

We  duij't  want  to  know  anything  about  what  your  conclusionB 
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irere,"  interrupted  Norruu  "  We  want  to  know  what  the  prisoner 
actually  said.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  Captain  A.8hcroft  was  a^ 
coward,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  land  at  Copenhagen  ?  Tell  us» 
as  near  as  you  can,  the  exact  words  the  prisoner  used." 

"Well,"  answered  Parr,  "happen  he  didn't  exactly  say  that 
daptain  Ashcroft  was  a  coward,  but  I'se  sure  summat  was  said 
abeawt  the  Ninety-Fifth  and  Copenhagen,  and  that  boo  said  Captain 
Ashcroft  was  no  man,  he  was  a  devil,  and  that  Captain  Thorold 
was  a  reet  un!" 

"  Have  you  any  more  questions  to  put  to  this  witness  ?"  asked 
Norris,  turning  to  Hayes. 

The  latter  replying  in  the  negative,  the  president  proceeded  ta 
address  the  prisoner. 

**  Now,  John  Hayes,  you  have  heard  what  these  two  witnesses 
have  testified  against  you ;  what  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ?** 

"  I  confess  that  what  the  witnesses  have  said  about  the  drink  is 
true,"  replied  Hayes,  very  humbly ;  "  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
came  out  with  such  words  against  Captain  Ashcroft  as  have  been 
«wom  against  me.  I  believe  we  were  talking  about  Captain 
Thorold  and  him,  and  I  said  that  Captain  Thorold  was  a  reet  un  ; 
but  your  honour  knows  he  is  my  own  captain,  and  I  might  perhaps 
have  said  that  Captain  Ashcroft  was  a  devil ;  but,  if  I  did,  I  am 
4Bure  I  said  nothings  worse.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  for  my 
captain,  and  for  Adjutant  Okey,  for  a  character  ?" 

The  request  being  granted,  Thorold  came  forward  and  stated 
that  he  looked  upon  the  prisoner  as  one  of  the  steadiest  soldiers  in 
the  regiment,  and  that  he  had  nothing  of  any  great  consequence 
written  against  his  name  in  the  defaulter's  book.  Okey  also  testis 
£ed  to  his  being  a  steady,  good  soldier. 

The  president  and  the  other  officers  then  consulted  together 
upon  the  evidence,  and  finally,  Norris  asked  each  officer  his  opinion, 
beginning  with  Nevitt  a^  the  youngest. 

They  all  agreed  that  it  had  been  proved  that  the  prisoner  had 
used  the  expression,  '*  Captain  Thorold  is  a  reet  un,  but  as  for 
Captain  Ashcroft  he  is  a  devil,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  but  that  the 
other  charges  s^ainst  him  were  not  proved  ;  and  they  further  said 
that  they  wished  the  prisoner  to  be  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant 
by  the  expression  which  they  foimd  him  guilty  of  having  uttered. 

**  Please,  sir,"  said  Hayes,  addressing  the  president,  "I  only 
meant  that  Captain  Thorold  was  a  good  officer." 

*' Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  'as  for  Captaint 
Ashcroft,  he  is  a  devil  T  "  inquired  Norris. 

"  Why,  please  sir,"  said  Jacky,  with  a  cunning  look,  **  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  he  was  a  good  officer  too." 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  with  a  half-smilo,  for  thej 
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could  hardly  hide  their  amusement ;  and  they  came  to  the  oonclu^ 
sion  that  the  evidence  had  failed  in  giving  positive  proof  that  the 
prisoner  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  superior  officer.  The 
president  dismissed  Jacky  with  a  caution  to  be  careful  of  his  tongue 
in  future,  and  then  turning  to  the  other  officers  said,  with  a  smile, 
**  We  now  see  that  the  devil  can  be  a  good  officer." 

CHAPTER  XVII  [. 

THE      RECONCILIATION. 

It  was  the  winter  of  1813,  more  than  two  years  since  Piers 
Thorold  had  quitted  his  mother's  roof  in  such  bitter  resentment  and 
anger.  The  first  days  of  the  new  year  had  been  hitherto  bright, 
clear,  and  firosty,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  such  a  day,  Mrs.  Thorold 
sat  alone  in  her  drawing.room — the  same  room  in  which  she  sat 
when  her  son  parted  from  her. 

She  had  aged  much  during  these  two  years.  Her  bright  blue 
eyes  had  grown  dim,  and  were  rather  sunken ;  her  face  was  pale, 
and  bore  upon  it  lines  of  care,  which  bad  not  been  there  in  happier 
days ;  and  her  fair  hair  was  striped  with  silver.  During  this  lapse 
of  time  true  and  loving  friends  had  tried  hard  to  put  an  end  to  this 
sad  difference  between  a  mother  and  her  son. 

Teresa  had  striven  quietly,  patiently,  but  zealously,  to  soothe 
the  bitterness  of  the  mother's  outraged  feelings,  and  to  plead  in 
favour  of  this  man  who  had  forsaken  her,  but  whom  she  yet  loved 
so  well  and  truly.  She  was  ever  watchful  for  the  opportimity  of 
saying  some  good  word  in  his  behalf,  and  she  knew  well  that  Mrs. 
Thorold,  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  rejoiced  at  every  good  deed 
which  could  be  related  of  him.  The  mother  could  not  reconcile 
Lerself  to  taking  the  first  step,  but  yet  she  was  prepared  to  open  her 
yearning  heart  and  her  longing  arms  to  her  son  upon  the  slightest 
advance  that  he  should  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kobert  Norris,  a  friend  whom  Piers  really 
loved  and  esteemed,  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time ;  he  was  too 
good  a  son  himself  not  to  condemn  heartily  the  way  in  which  Piers 
had  acted  towards  a  very  fond  and  tender  mother ;  but  he  knew  the 
fiery  and  obstinate  spirit  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  so  he  was 
cautious  and  wary  in  all  he  said.  He  was  aware  that  his  words 
had  an  eflfect  upon  Thorold,  and  each  day  the  prospect  appeared 
brighter  of  a  reconciliation.  At  first  there  had  been  so  much 
bitterness  and  rancour  on  either  side,  that  tlie  quarrel  seemed  likely 
to  be  of  long  duration ;  but  time  had  softened  these  two  proud 
hearts,  and  in  her  dreams  Teresa  would  anticipate  a  blissful  return 
to  happiness,  which  seemed  possible  even  in  her  waking  momeDts. 
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Piers  also,  it  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Norris,  was  esteemed  a 
noble,  upright  man  by  all  who.  knew  him ;  whatever  the  follies 
•or  even  crimes  of  his  youth  had  been,  he  had  now  cast  them  off, 
and  Monica  Thorold,  like  the  Monica  of  old,  rejoiced  in  the  conver- 
sion of  her  son. 

A  red  beam  of  winter  sunlight,  streaming  in  through  one  of  the 
windows,  just  fell  upon  Mrs.  Thorold^where  she  sat,  leaning  back  in 
lier  large  arm-chair,  its  dark  velvet  cushions,  and  the  dusky  oak 
pannelling  behind  her,  forming  a  background  out  of  which  her 
pale,  still  beautiful  face  seemed  to  stand  forth  clearly  and  distinctly 
prominent,  like  the  faces  in  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  old 
masters. 

A  shadow  had  fallen  on  the  red  beam  of  sunlight,  but  when 
Mrs.  Thorold  looked  up,  she  saw  nothing  but  the  bare  branches  of 
the  trees  without,  and  the  grass  and  fern  in  the  park,  whitened 
with  the  frost.  She  still  continues  to  gaze  into  the  solitude  with- 
out, and  she  is  unconscious  that  she  is  no  longer  alone  ;  the  door 
ias  opened  so  gently  that  she  has  failed  to  hear  it ;  but  soft  and 
almost  noiseless  though  the  tread  be  of  the  man  who  breaks  in 
upon  her  loneliness,  it  causes  her  to  start,  and  to  catch  her  breath 
shortly  and  quickly,  while  a  flush  of  colour  comes  into  her  cheek. 
All  the  sorrow  and  anguish  and  desolation  of  the  past  dies  out  in 
the  bliss  of  this  moment  of  supreme  happiness.  The  joy  of  those 
years  long  gone  by,  when  her  heart  had  bounded  at  hearing  the 
toddling  step  and  baby  prattle  of  the  innocent  little  child — too 
guileless  to  have  ever  caused  her  heart  one  single  pang  of  pain— 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  his  tiny  arms  around  her,  and  of  hearing  his 
loving  tones  of  childish  endearment,  had  never  carried  with  them 
one  tithe  of  the  exquisite  bliss  of  that  moment,  when  the  arms  of 
the  strong  man  encircled  her,  and  she  heard  the  deep  tones  of  his 
loved  voice,  exclaiming : 

"Mother!  my  poor  mother!  can  you  forgive  the  past,  and 
restore  me  your  affection  again?" 

"My  darling  boy!  my  Piers !"  murmurs  the  fond  mother,  in 
broken  accents,  "  you  have  never  lost  it.  The  pang  at  being 
parted  from  you  was  the  greater,  because  of  the  very  strength  of 
my  motherly  love  ;  but  now  you  have  come  back,  let  us  forget  the 
past,  and  think  only  of  the  present." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Mrs.  Thorold  resumed  any  of  her 
usual  calmness,  in  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  from  intense 
sorrow  to  great  joy,  and  her  son  almost  feared  that  his  hasty  resolve 
to  visit  his  mother,  without  any  previous  announcement  of  hia 
coming,  had  been  ill-advised.  However,  her  agitation  and  excite, 
ment  gradually  subsided,  and  they  htid  a  little  quiet,  happy  con- 
'versation  together,  till  Mrs.  Thorold,  seeming  to  be  struck  by  some 
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sudden  thought,  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  son  and  said,  half* 
timidly  and  half-hopefully — 

"  You  would  like  to  see  Teresa!'* 

"  Mother,  after  yourself,  I  came  to  seek  her.  I  have  never  for. 
gotten  Teresa  during  these  two  long  years ;  and  if  she  will  only  be 
as  forgiving  as  you  have  been,  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

**I  cannot  hide  anything  from  you.  Piers,  to-day,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Thorold,  with  a  fond  smile  ;  *'  so,  even  at  the  risk  of  making 
you  proud,  I  will  tell  you  that  you  have  her  entire  heart.  It  is 
another  joy  to  me,"  she  added,  **  to  find  you  still  love  her.  She 
will  not  bring  you  jewels  or  gold,  Piers,  but  she  will  bring  you, 
what  is  of  far  greater  worth,  a  noble,  unselfish  heart ;  a  temper 
which  is  proof  against  every  trial,  and  a  pure  and  tender  love 
which  death  only  will  end.  In  her  character  there  is  no  dross ;  it 
is  all  pure,  sterling  gold,  tried  in  the  furnace." 

Mrs.  Thorold  then  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  sent  for  Teresa^ 
who  was  still  living  at  her  little  cottage  on  the  Walls.  And  then 
the  mother  and  son  began  to  talk  upon  more  indifferent  topics  than 
those  agitating  and  tender  ones  which  had  occupied  them  during  the 
first  hour  of  their  meeting." 

**  My  love,  is  your  regiment  likely  to  remain  in  Edinburgh 
loDg  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Thorold.  **  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  to 
me ;  for  I  am  growing  old,  now,  and  I  suppose,  you  will  not 
delay  long  giving  me  a  daughter  in  dear  Teresa,  and  then  you  will 
leave  the  Militia." 

**  My  dear  mother,  you  have  anticipated  my  plans,"  replied 
Piers ;  "  provided  Teresa  does  not  object,  all  this  shall  come  to 
pjiss  before  next  summer.  Our  regiment  will  stay  a  good  while  in 
Edinburgh,  I  expect,  for  we  only  came  there  from  Haddington  in 
November." 

**  I  suppose  Mrs.  Robert  likes  very  much  being  in  her  own 
country,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold;  **  is  she  any  stronger?  I  fear,  from 
what  I  hear,  that  Robert  will  be  left  a  young  widower." 

**  The  laird  of  Glenalmoud  has  a  house  in  Princes  Street,"  re- 
plied  Piers,  *'  and  Mrs.  Robert  stays  there,  which  is  very  comfort- 
able for  her,  as  she  often  has  her  mother  with  her.  Of  course,  you 
heard  of  the  girl.  She  is  a  pretty  little  lassie,  just  five  months 
old.  As  for  Mrs.  Robert's  health,  perhaps  a  man  is  not  the  best 
judge,  but  to  me  she  seems  to  be  wasting  away ;  she  looks  weaker 
and  more  delicate  every  time  I  see  her.  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
my  dear  mother,  as  to  the  sad  probability  of  Robert  being  left 
early  a  widower ;  but,  trust  me,  he  will  not  long  remain  one.  I 
l)elieve  he  loves  his  wife  very  dearly  ;  but  Bob  will  take  unto  him 
another  spouse,  that  I  would  stake  my  life  on." 

''I    cannot    understand  second   marriages,"   exclaimed  Mrs. 
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■Hiorold,  vehemently.  "  If  you  have  once  loved,  how  can  you  ever 
forget  that  love  1  Mine  lasted  beyond  the  grave, '*  she  added, 
proudly,  ''  and  it  cheers  my  lonely  moments  with  hopes  of  a  joyous 
union  in  a  better  world." 

**  You  see,"  replied  Thorold,  in  a  slightly  satirical  tone,  **  the 
Bnrvivor  has  sometimes  enjoyed  so  much  felicity  in  the  married 
state,  that  he  or  she  feels  impelled  to  seek  a  renewal  of  that  felicity 
by  a  second  marriage." 

Mrs.  Thorold  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously. 

"  Well,"  she  went  on,  **  and^is  Robert  still  as  full  of  crotchets  as 
ever  1  It  is  positively  horrible,  the  accounts  he  sends  home  of  the 
way  in  which  he  is  bringing  up  that  unfortunate  boy  of  his — ^bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  and  clad  in  a  cotton  blouse !  Why,  good 
heavens !  the  child  must  look  like  a  little  pauper." 

**  Bob's  ideas  have  become  modified,"  replied  Piers,  laughing ; 
'*  the  little  girl  will  not  have  such  a  rigorous  training.  Guess,  my 
dear  mother,  what  new  branch  of  study  our  friend  has  turned  his 
attention  to." 

Mrs.  Thorold  looked  up  in  wonderment  at  her  son. 

**  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "  Robert  has  surely  not  changed  his 
mind  again  ;  he  cannot  be  going  to  leave  the  army  \  why,  there  will 
soon  be  no  profession  that  he  has  not  tried.  I  hope,"  she  added,  in 
some  alarm,  he  has  not  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  become 
ambitious  of  being  a  minister." 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Thorold,  "he  is  not  going  to  cure  souls; 
it  is  the  cure  of  bodies  he  is  thinking  of.  Anatomical  lectures,  and 
the  study  of  dry  bones,  and  of  equally  dry  medical  books  are  the 
order  of  the  day  now.  He  cannot  even  find  time  to  poke  over  old 
Porta,  and  compare  the  heads,  noses,  and  eyes  of  his  children.  If 
you  go  to  breakfast  with  Bob,  ten  to  one  but  you'll  find  part  of  a 
man's  thigh-bone  beside  your  plate,  or  the  joint  of  a  finger  in  your 
saucer.  He  will  sign  himself  M.D.  by-and-bye,  and  then  he'll 
give  it  up.  I  put  him  in  a  great  passion,  the  other  day,  by  saying 
I  hoped  he  wouldn't  poison  anybody  first.". 

"  But  what  on  earth  made  him  think  of  being  a  doctor?"  asked 
Mrs.  Thorold. 

** Chiefly,  I  believe,"  answered  her  son,  "his  great  intimacy 
with  the  surgeon  of  our  regiment.  They  are  closeted  together 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  They  attend  the  classes  at  the  XJni- 
versity  together.  As  General  Durham  is  in  Edinburgh,  Bob  durst 
not  risk  being  seen  in  plain  clothes,  and  I  have  often  laughed  at  the 
figure  they  must  cut  in  their  undress  uniforms,  sitting  alongside 
staid.looking  students  on  the  benches  of  the  lecture-rooms.  At 
home  or  abroad  it  is  always  the  same  story  with  Robert  now.  If 
jou  chance  to  find  him  within  doors,  he  will  tell  you  he  is  just 
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going  to  hear  Dr.  Munro  on  Morbid  Anatomy ;  and  if  you  meet  him 
in  the  street,  ten  to  one  but  he  is  on  the  way  to  the  University, 
where  Dr.  Hope  is  lecturing  on  Chemistry,  or  Dr.  Gregory  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.  Bob  is  pursuing  experiments  in  chemistry, 
too,  like  he  used  to  do  at  Watergate  Street,  in  that  foul  garret, 
which  came  to  be  soj  renowned  for  bad  odours  and  explosions,  that 
none  of  the  servants  would  go  near  it." 

"But,  surely,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  "the  Glenalmonds 
don't  allow  him  to  make  chemical  experiments  in  their  house.  I 
am  very  fond  of  Robert,  but  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  spoil  my 
furniture,  and  poison  me  with  bad  smells." 

'*  Oh,  no,"  replied  Piers,  "  the  study  of  chemistry  is  carried  on 
in  the  surgeon's  rooms  at  the  Castle,  where  our  regiment  is  in 
garrison." 

**  My  dear  Piers,  there  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you  before 
Teresa  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  slight  hesi- 
tation ;  '  *  what  did  you  do  about  that  bad  man,  Vaucour  ?  If  you 
are  still  in  his  debt  I  will  settle  it,  no  matter  what  the  amount." 

**  My  dearest  mother,  I  have  done  with  him,"  exclaimed  Piers, 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  great  bitterness ;  *'  he  was  always  my  enemy, 
even  when  he  seemed  my  friend.  The  months  that  I  spent  with 
him  in  Paris  will  bo  a  reproach  to  me  as  long  as  I  live ;  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  now  detest  the  man  more  than 
another,  it  is  for  these  two  past  years  of  misery,  which  began  when 
his  shadow  first  darkened  your  doors.  I  think  he  imagined  that  I 
should  be  ready  to  follow  my  old  course  of  life,  and  to  make  him 
again  my  bosom  friend  and  inseparable  companion.  I  believe  that 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  that  conviction  that  he  came  to  Bre- 
woo^.  However,  I  speedily  undeceived  him,  within  a  very  short 
time,  indeed,  after  my  last  interview  with  you.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
travagant man,  now,  my  dear  mother ;  and  I  have  paid  off  all  debts 
with  the  surplus  remaining  over  from  the  very  large  allowance  you 
have  made  me  the  last  two  years.  Here  we  will  let  this  matter 
rest,  and  Vaucour's  name  shall  never  be  mentioned  between  us." 

Mrs.  Thorold  bowed  her  head  in  willing  acquiescence,  and  she 
and  her  son  sat  talking  on  happier  themes,  till  the  light  of  the 
short  winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

When  Teresa  entered  the  room  it  was  partly  in  obscurity,  only 
now  and  then  a  tongue  of  flame  leaping  up  from  the  red  \o^ 
flickered  brightly  on  the  dark  casements  and  the  oak  panelling, 
or  brought  out  in  bold  relief  the  faces  in  those  old  oil  paintings, 
mute  relics  of  the  Thorolds  of  bygone  days.  The  room  was  so 
dark  and  shadowy,  that  Teresa  could  scarcely  distinguish  objects, 
but  she  saw  that  her  loved  old  friend,  Mrs.  Thorold,  was  not  alone; 
and  in  a  moment  a  sudden  rush   of  joy  filled  her  heart,  as  she 
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recognised  in  the  tall,  noble  figure  of  the  man  approaching  her  with 
eager  step  and  outstretched  hands,  the  form  and  features  of  Piers 
Thorold. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE     CAMEBA    OBSCUBA. 

About  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  return  of  Piers  Thorold 
to  Brewood — a  month  of  calm,  unchequered  happiness  to  Teresa. 
She  had  been  very  happy  before  that  sad  estrangement,  but  it  had 
not  been  a  happiness  such  as  she  now  felt.  Then,  painful  presenti- 
ments had  shadowed  forth  the  sorrow  that  was  to  fall  upon  her, 
but  now,  there  was  not  a  single  cloud,  not  a  speck  upon  the  horizon. 
Like  the  beauty  and  stillness  of  an  Indian  summer,  her  life  flowed 
now  in  a  channel  of  calm,  unbounded  happiness. 

Not  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  meet  Piers,  generally  at  Bre- 
wood— where  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time ;  and,  some- 
times, at  her  little  cottage.  Their  favourite  haunt,  the  Water 
Tower,  was  often  the  scene  of  their  meetings,  for  the  weather  had 
been  for  some  time  past,  bright,  clear,  and  frosty,  and  a  smart  walk 
round  the  old  walls,  and  a  view  of  the  beautiful  country  beyond, 
lit  up  with  the  red  beams  of  the  wintry  sun,  ©fiered  manitbld 
attractions  to  such  lovers  of  the  picturesque  as  Piers  and  his 
affianced  bride. 

On  one  of  these  same  bright  frosty  mornings,  Teresa  started 
from  her  little  cottage,  accompanied  by  Walter,  now  a  boy  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  old.  She  had  promised  to  meet  Piers  at  the  Water 
Tower,  and  they  were  to  take  a  walk,  and  then  go  to  Brewood  to 
dine. 

These  were  the  arrangements,  and  Teresa  set  off"  with  a  step  so 
light  and  elastic,  that  she  almost  distanced  the  boy  by  her  side. 
However,  when  she  reached  the  Water  Tower,  Thorold  was  not 
there  ;  her  happy  eagerness  having  anticipated  the  hour  of  meeting. 
For  a  little  while  she  rambled  on  the  Walls  with  Walter,  and  then 
stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing  intently  at  the  meadows  and  open 
country  beneath  her,  where  hedge-rows,  pasture  land,  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Dee,  and  ^the  distant  hills,  lay  all  so  still  and  quiet  on 
that  calm  winter  morning — scarcely  a  sound  breaking  the  repose  of 
the  scene. 

Something  she  appeared  to  gaze  at  intently  in  the  distance, 
where  a  thick  growth  of  underwood,  and  the  giant  trunks  and 
weird-looking  naked  branches  of  a  large  clump  of  trees  broke  the 
uniformity  of  the  meadow  land.  At  the  same  time,  a  look  of 
troubled  surprise,  mingled  with  something  like  fear,  seemed  to  pass 
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over  her  face  and  changed  its  joyous  expression  into  something 
akin  to  that  careworn,  harassed  look,  which  had  so  often,  during 
her  troubled  life,  clouded  her  sweet  features.  Walter,  standing  by 
her  side,  vainly  wondered  what  his  sister  was  looking  at ;  he  sav 
nothing  in  that  wintry  landscape  but  the  liver  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  high  road  winding  away  to  Parkgate. 

At  length  Teresa  tinned  aside,  as  though  weary  of  gazing  at 
the  broad  river  and  its  wooded  banks,  and  descending  to  the  Water 
Tower  she  said — 

"Walter,  I  am  going  to  look  at  the  Camera  till  Mr.  Thorold 
comes  ;  will  you  take  a  run  along  the  Walls,  and  you  will  meet 
himl" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  don't  like  going  into  that  dark  room,"  replied  the 
boy. 

And  so  Teresa  went  into  the  Tower  alone,  and,  ascending  the 
narrow  stone  stair,  entered  the  little  chamber,  leaving  behind  her 
the  bright  sunlight,  and  the  splendour  with  which  it  clothed  eveiy 
tree  and  shrub,  and  hill-side. 

The  man  who  showed  the  Camera  knew  Teresa  too  well,  from 
her  frequent  visits,  to  annoy  her  with  the  dull  jargon  with  which  he 
entertained  his  other  visitors.  She  knew  full  well,  and  better  ttuoi 
he,  every  building,  every  church  spire,  and  every  point  in  the 
diftant  landscape,  which  the  camera  unfolded  to  the  view.  Thii 
morniDg,  however,  she  seemed  a  trifle  less  animated  than  nsual— 
she  gazed  intently  at  the  little  table  beneath  her  eyes,  where,  od 
the  white  surface,  she  could  see  boats  on  the  canaJ,  vehicles  and 
pedestrians  in  the  streets  of  the  old  city,  the  waters  of  the  Dee,  and 
then  the  green  fields  and  trees,  still  and  solitary,  except  when  a 
passing  gust  of  wind  stirred  the  smaller  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
caused  a  fluctuating,  tremulous  movement  to  be  visible  amongst 
those  branches,  shadowed  out  so  distinctly  on  that  small  white 
space  in  the  darkened  chamber. 

1  Very  long  did  Teresa  bend  over  that  little  table,  so  long,  that 
the  man  had  gone  the  round  of  Chester  and  its  environs,  again  and 
again,  without  her  bidding  him  pause,  or  go  on ;  and,  at  length,  he 
was  startled  by  a  sound  like  a  moan  of  suppressed  and  intense  pain, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  lady.  Then  he 
approached  her  in  haste,  fearing  that  she  was  ill.  In  the  darkened 
chamber  he  could  not  see  her  face,  but  he  noticed  that  though  she 
did  not  accept  his  proffered  arm,  she  staggered  as  she  approached 
the  top  of  the  narrow  staircase.  At  the  bottom  Walter  was  stand- 
ing,  waiting  for  his  sister.  When  he  first  saw  her,  a  cry  of  8uq)ri9e 
and  fear  burst  from  the  boy's  lips  \  Was  it  indeed  Teresa  T  was  it 
the  same  cheerful,  radiant-looking  girl,  who  had  gone  up  thoie 
steps  less  than  half-an-hour  before  \    Some  sudden  shock  had  made 
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80  great  a  change  in  her  face,  that  another  seemed  to  have  grown- 
<mt  of  it,  old,  and  grey,  and  haggard,  with  an  expression  of  dull, 
hopeless  misery  in  the  large  dark  grey  eyes,  that  seem  to  have  be- 
come,  on  a  sudden,  dim  and  sunken. 

"  Oh,  Teresa,  are  you  ill?"  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  he  clung  to- 
her  in  terrified  wonderment. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  disregarding  equally  the  anxious  in- 
quiries  of  the  custodian  of  the  camera,  she  passed  out  of  the  Tower, 
holding  the  little  boy's  hand  clasped  in  hers,  with  a  clasp  that  had 
in  it  the  rigidity  and  coldness  of  death.  On  she  went  along  the 
walls,  never  pausing,  never  turning  aside,  though  her  usually  firm 
step  was  weak  and  uncertain,  and  she  appeared  like  one  walking  in 
a  dream  or  some  stupor,  while  in  her  eyes,  there  was  a  dull,  fixed 
look,  as  though  she  were  gazing  intently  at  some  object  which 
oppressed  and  distressed  her.  Arrived  home,  she  passed  straight 
into  her  little  sitting-room,  unheeding  the  exclamations  of  alarm  of 
Mrs.  Martin,  the  old  lady  who  boarded  with  her,  or  those  of 
Margaret,  her  own  servant. 

Seatol  at  her  writing-table,  she  looked  like  a  statue — still  and 
almost  motionless,  while  her  stiffened  fingers  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  guide  the  pen,  as  she  wrote  a  few  lines — scarcely  legible,  so 
straggling  and  disjointed  were  the  letters.  Then  she  spoke  the 
first  words  that  had  passed  her  lips  since  she  left  the  Water  Tower, 
but  so  low  and  faint  were  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  Walter  could 
only  understand  with  difficulty,  that  the  letter  was  to  be  sent  to 
Brewood,  to  Mrs.  Thorold. 

All  in  vain  were  the  solicitations  and  entreaties  of  old  Mrs. 
Martin  for  Teresa  to  disclose  what  had  caused  this  sudden  startling 
and  alarming  change,  when,  but  a  few  hours  since,  she  had  been  so 
well  and  happy.  The  power  of  speech  seemed  to  have  passed  from 
her,  and  she  abruptly  quitted  Mrs.  Martin,  and  shut  herself  up  in 
her  own  bedroom,  where,  throughout  the  afternoon,  they  heard  her 
pacing  incessantly  up  and  down  the  little  chamber.  At  length 
the  restless,  hurried  step  suddenly  ceased,  and  then  the  old  lady, 
hovering  near  the  door  in  friendly  concern — heard  a  sound  like  that 
of  one  in  mortal  anguish — the  sound  of  sighs  and  sobs,  wrung  from 
the  heart  in  bitter  agony,  and  half-smothered  exclamations,  cries  for 
help  to  Heaven,  from  the  stricken  soul  of  one  who  was  bowed 
down  almost  to  death  by  the  sufferings  of  those  last  few  hours. 

When  the  shadows  were  falling,  and  the  short  winter  day  was 
closing  in,  Teresa  came  out  from  her  room,  white  and  haggard  and 
grief-stricken,  but  still  something  more  like  her  former  self.  She 
tried  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Martin,  and  to  return  Walter's  affectionate 
caresses.    She  spoke,  in  faint  and  tremulous  tones,  of  a  sudden  ill- 
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ness  fhat  had  fallen  upon  her — of  a  fiaintness  that  had  seized  her, 
whilst  at  the  Water  Tower. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  still  hovering  about,  with  kind  intentions,  but 
a  total  want  of  thought, — ^for  evidently  Teresa  stood  in  need  of 
repose  and  quiet  now,  more  than  anything — ^when  the  servant,  who 
had  been  sent  out  on  some  trifling  errand,  came  hastily  into  the 
room,  eager  and  breathless. 

*'  Laws,  ma* am  !**  she  exclaimed, ''  such  a  dreadful  thing  I've 
heard  just  now !  There's  been  a  man  found  murdered  in  the  Dee. 
Tliey  have  taken  bis  body  to  the '  Unicorn,'  and  to-morrow  there'll 
be  an  inquest — to  think,  now^" 

Here  Margaret  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  of  alarm  from 
Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  hastened  towards  Teresa. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ayleworth,  do  you  feel  faint  V  asked  the  old 
lady,  as  she  gazed  anxiously  at  Teresa's  pallid  face  and  white  lips. 

"  It  is  like  the  faintness  of  death,"  murmured  the  latter. 


A  LETTER. 

This  hand  of  miue,  that  is  so  fain  to  heal 

Tliy  brow's  sad  weariness,  and  linger  blest 

In  the  sweet  power  of  gifting  thee  with  rest, 

Till  thou  could'st  hear  no  jar  of  Fortune's  wheel, 

Must  chain  in  patience  all  its  tender  zeal. 

And  calmly  turn  to  work  at  life's  behest. 

The  world  can  see  no  sorrows  unexprest 

By  wailing  voice,  or  garb  of  gloom's  appeal. 

Its  homage  passes  many  heroes  by. 

But  none  so  great  as  Thou,  whom  God  hath  made 

A  Spartan  Martyr — Flower  of  Chivalry ; 

Ay,  none  so  nobly  true  erst  Faith  obeyed— 

Nay,  thou  wilt  smile  to  read  and  call  me  "  child," 

And  I  shall  say,  heart-lightened — He  hath  smiled. 

EiXYS  Eble. 
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A  MAT  GREETING. 

Thou'bt  welcome  back,  this  gladsome  time  of  Spriog ! 

Thy  presence  makes  more  radiant  joyful  hours  ; 
Twice  welcome  now,  since  Nature  deigns  to  bring 

Her  richest  treasures  to  thy  feet !  Sweet  flow'rs 
Of  varied  hue  and  every  choice  perfume 

Adorn  thy  path  :  so  with  sweet  revelry. 
Do  Flora's  JlSdrendi^ipate  the  gloom'' 

Of  former  months,  to  welcome  Spring  and  thee. 

March  sighed,  and  April  wept  at  thy  delay. 

The  sister  months  were  mute  with  stagnant  grief ; 
Thy  absence  seem'd  to  change  all  life  to  clay. 

Nor  e'en  could  Hope  then  give  a  faint  relief. 
April  has  dried  her  tears,  and  sweet  May  seems 

With  brighter  face  to  smile  upon  thy  way ; 
All  Nature  in  the  genial  sunshine  gleams, 

So  take  my  greeting  with  the  flow'rs  of  May. 

M.  A.  Baikes. 
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THE  COLONY  AT  THE  FIJI  ISLANDS, 

The  days  are  happily  gone  by — at  all  events,  for  the  present— when 
the  interests  of  our  Colonies  were  either  neglected  or  disregarded. 
It  will  not,  probably,  be  for  a  long  time  that  a  foreigner  can  in- 
dite  such  scathing  words  as  appeared  when  our  last  battalion  was 
withdrawn  from  Quebec  :  "  Here,  then,  we  have  the  prophecy  of 
Montcalm  accomplished.  His  death  is  avenged,  and  England  with- 
draws its  soldiers  from  Canada  in  the  present  day,  merely  that  they 
may  not  be  driven  out  by  the  Yankees  in  a  few  years  hence !" 
Many  now  in  office  were  active  members  of  the  Colonial  Institute, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that,  under  such  auspices,  the  interests  of  our 
Colonies  and  foreign  possessions  will  be  overlooked.  An  Imperial 
policy  succeeds  to  a  Parochial  one,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a 
Cjovemment  of  enlarged,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  aspirations,  will 
be  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  long  sought  for  by 
the  king  and  people,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  outraged  in  the  sociid 
condition  of  the  natives,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  kidnapped  la- 
bourers, and  for  the  sake'of  the  importance  of  the  Islands  to  our 
colonies  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  development  of 
intercommunication  in  the  Pacific. 

Those  Islands  are  some  two  hundred  in  number,  but  only  two 
are  of  any  real  importance,  Vuna  Levu,  and  Viti  Levu.  The  first 
is  of  irregular  shape,  being  deeply  cut  up  with  gulfs  and  inlets, 
whilst  the  second  constitutes  a  more  or  less  regular  circle.  The 
Islands  of  Ovalau  and  Levuka  lie  between  the  two,  and  without, 
are  a  host  of  islands  and  islets,  almost  all  surrounded  by  coral  ree& 
and  banks  of  madrepores,  which  render  navigation  to  a  certain 
extent  perillous.  Yiti  Levu  is  level  and  woody  ;  its  marshy  soil 
adapts  it  mainly  for  the  growth  of  rice.  Vuna  Levu  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, diversified  by  moimtains  which  attain  an  altitude  from  3000 
to  5000  feet. 

Levuka,  the  colonial  city  of  Fiji,  is  upon  the  island  of  Ovalau, 
which  itself  is  eight  miles  long  by  seven  in  breadth.  Europeans 
were  first  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  amicable  disposition  of  the 
local  chief.  Its  central  position  in  the  midst  of  the  small  group  of 
islands,  a  harbour  of  great  safety  and  security,  and  faciliti^  for 
shipping,  lod  to  its  development,  notwithstanding  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  until  it  has  now  become  the  place  of  residence  of  the  consuls, 
and  the  point  to  whicli  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations  resort.  There 
are,  further,  two  streams  in  the  island,  the  shady  banks  of  which 
are  much  appreciated  in  a  tropical  climate.     The  town  at  present 
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ooDflists  of  two  rows  of  houses,  forming  a  somewhat  irregular  street, 
upon  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  ThelitUe  space  lefl,  indeed,  between 
the  sea  and  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  rises  behind,  presents  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  future  development  of  the  town,  which  con. 
tains  about  200  fixed  inhabitants,  and  a  floating  population  of 
about  300  persons.  Commerce  is  represented  by  four  or  five  mer- 
cantile houses,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  retail  dealers.  Some  buildings, 
more  especially  the  hotels,  combine  the  European  style  of  construe- 
tion  with  the  comforts  of  civilisation.  Among  the  public  buildings, 
tbe  Wesleyan  church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (for  the  Fiji 
Islands  have  long  been  a  little  centre  of  active  missionary  propa- 
gandism,  as  is  well  known  by  the  writings  of  Lawry,  Young,  Wil- 
liams,  and  others),  and  the  British  and  American  Consulates,  are 
the  most  imposing.  The  so-called  Literary  Institute  is  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  literature  itself  is  represented  by 
the  Fiji  TtmeSf  a  paper  of  some  considerable  local  interest. 

The  harbour,  protected  by  a  coral  reef,  presents  a  good  ancho- 
rage, and  is  well  sheltered.  It  can  be  entered  by  two  different 
channels,  and  three  jetties  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
vessels,  which  are  often  at  least  twenty  in  number  within  the  port. 
There  is  no  regular  police  at  Levuka,  every  one  looks  after  hit  own 
security  and  interests,  yet  disorders  are  said  to  be  rare.  Transactions 
are  mainly  effected  through  the  means  of  bills  upon  Australian 
banks,  although  business  is  still  carried  on  with  the  natives  by 
means  of  exchanges.  The  current  coins  of  Europe  and  America  are 
also  accepted  at  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  first  whites  who  are  said  to  have  established  themselves  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  were  runaway  convicts.  They  arrived  there,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  in  1804,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  native 
chiefs,  who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  all 
perished  by  sickness,  or  met  with  a  violent  death.  In  1861,  the 
British  Government,  seeing  that  the  supply  of  cotton  was  failing, 
owing  to  the  civil  war  in  America,  sent  out  a  commission  to  exa- 
mine  into  the  capabilities  of  the  islands  for  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
cious plant.  A  company  was  formed  at  Melbourne  in  consequence 
of  favourable  reports,  and  the  first  crops  were  reared  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rewa-Rewa  at  Viti-Levu.  The  company  is  said  to  have 
occupied  whole  islands  simply  by  becpming  security  for  a  debt 
incurred  by  Kakabo,  king  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  as  an  indemnity  to  an  American,  "  the  pre- 
tended victim,"  says  a  well-known  French  writer,  Monsieur  Jules 
Girard,  **  of  a  fire  occasioned  by  the  natives." 

After  a  year  or  two's  experience,  it  was  found  that  the  Fiji 
cotton  quite  equalled  the  best  **  sea-island  "  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina,  and   that   grown  upon  Wakaya  island  obtained   the   same 
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price  in  the  markets  as  the  New  Orleans  cotton.  Planters  arrived 
in  consequence  from  all  part<«  of  the  world,  but  especially  from 
Australia,  and  the  natives  themselves  abandoned  their  own  employ- 
ments to  cultivate  the  new  produce.  The  most  numeroi^s  planta- 
tions were  established  along  the  banks  of  the  Rewa-Rewa,  a  river 
having  four  outlets,  and  navigable  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  sea  to  a  point  where  it  receives  the  Wai-Manu.  From 
sixty  to  seventy  colonists  superintended  in  this  district  about  thirty- 
five  plantations ;  but  although  favourable  by  its  humidity  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  the  very  activity  of  vegetation  caused  it  to  lose 
some  of  its  best  qualities,  and  sugar-cane  and  yams  succeeding  better, 
their  cultivation  is  gradually  superseding  that  of  cotton. 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  plantations  upon  Handi 
Island,  superintended  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  colonists,  amongst 
which  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  Archipelago,  belonging  to 
MM.  Irvine  and  Campbell.  This  plantation  embraces  200  acres  of 
cotton  shrubs  in  full  bearing,  and  240  more  have  been  cleared  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  island  of  Raki-Raki,  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  became  the  property  of  three  Americans.  The 
plantation  of  Mr.  David  Whipping,  one  of  the  oldest  colonists  in  the 
archipelago,  is  on  the  island  of  the  Viti-Levu,  the  interior  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  access  being  opposed  by  almost 
impenetrable  thickets.  There  are  nearly  ajhundred  plantations  at 
Tavuini,  the  soil  being  very  fertile,  although  covered  with  stones 
and  scoria.  MM.  Moore  and  Logan  planted  155  acres  in  twenty- 
three  months  at  Yuna  Point.  About  a  hundred  natives  of  the  Fiji 
and  Sandwich  Islands,  as  also  others  from  Tana,  are  employed  upon 
these  plantations,  which  are  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with 
all  the  modern  accessories  essential  to  a  successful  cultivation  of 
cotton.     Vuna  Point  has  a  jetty  accessible  to  shipping. 

Wakaya  Island  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  plantations 
of  Dr.  Brower.  The  culture  on  this  charming  island  comprises 
citron-trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  plants  of  inter- 
tropical  countries  ;  cattle,  which  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  are 
allowed  to  rove  in  a  half-wild  state  for  several  months  in  the  year, 
until  driven  in  by  the  necessities  for  sale.  The  pasturages  of  this 
picturesque  island  are  so  buried  in  forests  that  the  soil  is  never 
dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  landscape  presented  fit)m  the 
culminating  point,  is  that  of  a  magnificent  panorama ;  in  the  first 
line,  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees,  the  kings  of  tropical  forests,  with 
their  many-coloured  leaves  then  a  line  of  cocoarnut  trees,  suc- 
ceeded by  tlie  large-leaved  bananas ;  and  upon  the  horizon,  the 
innumerable  islets  of  the  archipelago,  like  black  spots  on  the  blue 
ocean. 

Cotton  plantations  kept  increa.si?ag  in  number,  until  the  Ameri- 
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cans  began  to  recover  from  the  evil  effects  of  civil  war,  when  they 
became  no  longer  so  profitable.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  com- 
menced for  this  staple  did  not,  however,  cease,  but  cotton  has  been 
gradually  succeeded  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  sugar-cane, 
which  have  become  the  basis  of  more  permanent  profits.  The  rearing 
of  cattle,  and  even  of  sheep  (which  some  deemed  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane)  has  also,  from  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  waters,  been  carried  out  with  great 
success.  Add  to  this,  the  local  productions  are  of  no  small  com- 
mercial value.  Cocoa-nuts,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sweet 
yams,  arrowroot,  bananas,  plantains,  paper-mulberry,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  pay  better  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  than  in  those  of  the 
natives. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  former,  the  Fijians  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  the  tenure  of  land.  Wherever  the  native  planted  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  and  tobacco,  he  considered  the  soil  as  his  own,  so 
long  as  it  produced  a  regular  crop,  and  when  that  ceased  he  aban- 
•doned  it  for  another  locality.  They  fancied  that  the  colonists  enter- 
tained similar  ideas  with  respect  to  territorial  property,  and  that 
when  they  had  reaped  their  harvest,  they  would  cease  to  hold  pos- 
session. Great,  therefore,  was  their  surprise,  to  find  that  the 
Anglo-Australians  persisted  in  their  tenure  of  the  soil,  and  in  rear- 
ing crop  after  crop,  in  the  same  place,  or  succeeding  one  crop  by 
another  of  a  different  character,  and  that  they  rested  their  claims 
to  act  in  this  manner  upon  certain  forms  of  custom  and  legality, 
which  threaten  the  future  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

The  most  striking,  and  almost  marvellous  aspects  of  an  exube- 
rant  and  picturesque  vegetation,  are  met  with  in  some  of  the  islands. 
The  island  of  Karo,  for  example,  presents  a  primeval  appearance, 
which  might  almost  be  termed  antediluvian,  so  bare  is  it  of  any 
traces  of  man.  The  coasts  are  clad  with  secular  forests,  through 
which  even  the  natives  can  with  difficulty  make  their  way.  Similar 
impenetrable  forests  exist  at  Bavini,  an  island  twenty-four  miles 
long,  by  nine  in  width  and  where  the  absence  of  inhabitants,  fre- 
quent  rains,  and  climacteric  heat,  have  given  birth  to  a  vegetation 
which  has  justly  entitled  it  to  the  designation  which  it  enjoys,  as 
•'  the  garden  of  Fiji.'' 

Although  the  climate  is  tropical,  it  is  not  unhealthy,  the  heat 
being  tempered  by  sea-breezes  from  the  north-east  and  south-east. 
During  the  dry  season,  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  and  even 
favourable,  to  the  health  of  Europeans.  The  most  formidable  local 
disease,  called  ihoke^  has  all  the  character  of  small-pox,  to  which  are 
superadded  persistent  sores,  with  rheumatic  pains.  The  natives 
also  suffer  from  elephantiasis. 

T  T 
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The  Fijians  present  a  mixture  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
Malays  and  the  Papous,  without  the  regularity  of  forms   of  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealaud,  or  of  the  Tahitans^  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.     Berthold  Seeman  describes  them  as  tall,  active, 
and  vigorous ;  the  upper  part  of  the  face  wide,  the  nose  large  and 
flattened,  the  mouth  large,  the  eyes  fierce,  and  surmounted  by  great 
eyebrows,  tlie  lips  thick,  the  teeth  white,  hair  abundant  and  crisp, 
and  the  skin  of  a  yellowish  black,  like  smoke,  quite  different  from 
the  copper  colour  of  the  Polynesians.     Such  is  the  general  type  \ 
but  there  are  among  them  Polynesian  half-castes,  differing  in  colour, 
in  appearance,  and  in  the  elegance  of  their  forms.  The  wind  blowing 
during  ten  months  of  the  year  from  east  to  west,  causes  the  natives 
to  follow  the  same  course  in  their  migrations. 

The  Fijians  are  still  nothing  less  than  savages,  the  more  so  as 
they  live  in  the  interior  of  islands  not  yet  reached  by  Europeans. 
On  the  coasts  they  are  in  a  less  degraded  state.  Civilisation  has 
been  introduced  in  some  places  by  the  missionaries,  more  especially 
atLakembaand  Lomo-Lomo,  where  anthropophagy,  or  cannibalism, 
has  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  commerce,  by  increasing 
communication,  has  also  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
people.  But,  taken  at  its  best,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
native  is  an  admixture  of  ferocity  and  cowardice ;  his  cannibal ' 
instincts  still  predominate,  but  he  hides  himself  to  indulge  in  repul- 
sive  habits,  which  have  no  longer  any  excuse,  for  food  of  all  de- 
scription  is  upon  the  increase. 

No  satisfactory  information  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  roughly  estimated  as  from  150,000  to  200,000.  The 
number  of  whites  is  daily  on  the  increase ;  Julius  Brenchley  esti- 
mated it  at  350  in  1865,  at  1200  in  1869,  and  it  had  attained  2000 
at  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  the  islands  was 
first  brought  under  notice  of  Parliament. 

Notwithstanding  this  advent  of  a  white  population,  the  natives 
are  very  slow  in  adopting  their  customs,  or  in  following  the  counsels 
of  the  missionaries.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  into  the 
interior  of  many  of  tfce  islands  without  being  armed,  and  in  some 
numbers.  Hence  every  cue  provides  for  self-defence  as  he  best 
can,  and  the  colonists,  united  in  a  common  cause,  are  organised  for 
action,  if  the  necessity  for  such  should  at  any  time  arise.  On  their 
side,  the  natives,  having  every  interest  in  keeping  upon  good  terms 
with  the  whites,  they  seldom  make  attempts  upon  their  lives,  but 
limit  their  vengeance  generally  to  burning  down  the  houses  of  tbe 
planters. 

Nevertheless,  ameliorations  are  progressing  at  many  points,  and 
the  horrible  practice  of  cannibalism  is  gradually  disappearing.  The 
drum  which  served  but  a  few  years  ago  to  stifle  the  cries  of  human 
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victims,  has  been  replaced  by  the  tinkle  of  bells,  summoning  the 
dhristians  to  Divine  worship.  The  mission  house  at  Mbau  is  actually 
•upon  ground  once  devoted  to  the  hideous  rites  of  the  natives.  Since 
1854,  many  woods  where  human  beings  were  immolated,  have  been 
cut  down,  and  the  temples  of  their  idols  overthrown. 

The  question  which,  at  the  present  moment,  most  occupies  the 
colonists,  is  that  of  labour,  for  the  future  success  of  the  colony 
depends  upon  its  solution.     Tlie  natives  will  not  work  in  their  own 
land,  whilst,  curiously  enough,  when  taken  away  from  it,  they  have 
the  reputation  of  being  excellent  workmen.  The  planters  in  Tavini, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  engage  the  natives  of  Viti-Levu,  and  of 
Vuna-Levu,  by  the  year,  for  a  musket,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
shillings,  tribute  being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  King  Kakobo,  to 
ensure  the  validity  of  the  CDgagement.     But  in  the  case  of  ship 
captains,  they  simply  treat  with  the  petty  chiefs,  and  pay  them  with 
arms  and  tools  for  aDy  number  of  men  agreed  upon.     A  barter  of 
this  description  has  been  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  islands,  for  not 
only  do  they  render  the  wars  of  tribe  against  tribe  more  frequent, 
but  the  muskets,  of  which  the  natives  can  make  excellent  use,  are 
as  often  turned  against  Europeans.     The  islands  most  frequented 
in  search  of  native  labour,  are  the  Isew  Hebrides,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,, Kingsmill,  and  other  groups.  The  terms  are  for  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  at  a  price  which  is  constantly  rising.     This,  in  1868, 
was  about  two  pounds  per  annum,  and  it  is  now  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds.     It  is  this  augmentation  in  the  value  of  labour, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  that  system 
of  kidnapping  which  has  recently  attracted   so   much  attention, 
from  the  acts  of  violence  and  brutiility  with  which  such  a  system  is 
naturally  attended.     At  times,  the  natives  have  been  cajoled  on 
board  ship,  and  then  cast  down  into  the  hold,  pell-mell,  one  upon 
the  other,  and  closed  up  as  prisoners  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
At  others,  whole  islands  have  been  beat  up  as  if  for  game,  and  the 
inhabitants  seized  upon  like  wild  beasts,  and  hurried  off  on  board 
ship  ;  those  who  jumped  overboard  being  shot  without  pity.  Such  a 
system,  which  has  wiought  infinite  disgrace  upon  all  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it,  demands  the  most  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
any  Government  having  the  slightest  claims  to  be  called  that  of  a 
humane,  a  civilised,  and,  more  especially,  a  Christian  community. 
The  assassination  of  Bishop  Patterson,  which  resulted  from  these 
outrages,  provoked  an  inquiry,  and  a  commission  was  appointed, 
and  the  colonists  of  Queensland,  who  found  employment  for  the 
greater  number  of  these  kidnapped  labourers,  were  bound  to  provide 
for  them,  according  to  what  was  called  the  *'  Polynesian  Labourers' 
Act;*'  but  whilst  the  occurrence  of  outrages  was  not  denied,  the 
use  of  force,  upon  occasions,  was  palliated ;  the  natives  themselves 
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were  declared  to  be  happy  and  contented,  desirous,  even,  of  retaming 
to  their  work  when  the  term  of  their  engagement  had  expired ;  and, 
above  all,  the  paramount  importance  of  labour — the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  sugar-cane  being  impossible  without  the  help  of  natives 
was  admitted,  and  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  scale.  If  the  Fiji  Islands 
were  placed  under  British  protection,  and  a  more  active  police 
enforced  upon  the  high  seas,  the  interests  of  each  party — that  of 
the  colonists  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  natives  on  the  other — could 
be  perfectly  well  secured.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  obtain 
labour  from  China,  and  as  one  coolie  is  worth  two  or  three  Poly- 
nesians in  agricultural  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment 
will  succeed,  as  it  has  done  in  California,  and  in  other  parts  of 
America,  notoriously  in  South  America. 

There  are  other  grievances  which  demand  the  interference  of 
a  legislature.  The  native  labourers  exported  to  Fiji  used  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  wives.  This  privilege  has  latterly  been  denied 
to  them.  The  natives,  again,  have  been  often  duped  by  the  colonists, 
having  been  sent  home  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  with  barrels 
full  of  earth  instead  of  merchandise,  in  payment  of  their  salaries. 
This  has  led  to  reprisals,  and  it  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  colonists 
have  paid  by  their  lives  within  the  last  seven  years  for  their  bad  faith 
with  the  aborigines.  Again,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  planter  to 
treat  his  labourers  well,  but  be  cannot  always  superintend  his  own 
overlookers.  Cases  are  on  record  of  excessive  punishment  with 
leathern  straps  and  sticks,  and  of  labourers  being  bound  down  to  the 
ground,  and  deprived  of  food.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is,  however, 
admitted,  that  the  general  treatment  of  native  labourers  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and,  after  a  few  months,  they  for  the  most  part 
become  resigned  to  their  situation.  Some  are  even  said  to  have 
treated  kidnapping  as  a  kind  of  practical  joke,  and  to  have  denied 
having  been  taken  away  against  their  wills  when  questioned  upon 
the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  the  native  is  pro- 
perly paid  and  fairly  treated,  his  position  as  a  salaried  and  well-fed 
labourer  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  his  condition  as  a  barbarian. 

The  inquiries  instituted  when  the  *'  Polynesian  Labourers'  Act'* 
was  passed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Kakobo,  as 
King  of  Fiji.  There  existed  previously  two  superior  chiefs,  Kakobo 
and  Maafu ;  and  two  of  inferior  rank,  Tui-Thakan,  and  Tui.Mhua. 
Kakobo,  born  in  1817,  although  a  cannibal,  succeeded  in  establish, 
ing  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  which  had  been  left  vacant 
for  five  years.  The  same  day  that  his  claims  were  admitted,  Mr. 
Owen,  an  Adelaide  merchant,  buried  eighteen  human  victims,  who 
had  been  sacrificed  to  furnish  a  royal  banquet. 

Kakobo  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  the  natives  and 
the  colonists,  and  as  early  as  1859,  Mr.  Consul  Pritcbaid  repre- 
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sented  him  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  King  of  Fiji.  He  lives  at 
Mbau,  a  little  island  soarcely  a  mile  in  width,  in  a  large  building 
encumljered  with  dilapidated  furniture,  and  surrounded  by  huta 
which  occupy  almost  all  the  available  land  on  the  island.  Williams 
described  in  his  time,  (1858),  Mbau  as  the  centre  of  political  power 
in  Fiji,  its  supremacy  being  acknowledged  in  all  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago, mainly  from  certain  absurd  superstitions  attached  to  the 
island,  but  of  such  potent  spell,  that  people  of  Somosomo,  and  from 
other  places,  had,  when  visiting  the  island,  to  scull  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, for  to  stand  might  cost  them  their  lives. 

Up  to  the  year  1865,  the  principal  states  of  Fiji  were  still  united 
in  a  kind  of  confederacy,  which  held  an  annual  assembly,  and  ap- 
pointed a  president,  who  was  obliged  to  govern  according  to  a  code, 
which  was  adopted  over  the  whole  of  the  archipelago.  Kakobo  was 
at  first  elected  president  of  this  national  assembly  for  two  successive 
years.  Taking  advantage  of  the  support  given  to  him  by  emigrants 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  America,  he  transformed  his 
executive  power  into  a  dictatorship.  In  1867,  he  had  a  constitution 
framed  after  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  draughted  for  Fiji ;  which 
done,  he  established  a  commission  of  sixty  Europeans,  in  order  to 
found  a  code,  and  promulgate  the  new  laws.  The  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1867,  he  had  himself  crowned  with 
grotesque  ceremony,  but  which  was  not  the  less  significative  of  his 
taking  possession  of  power  over  the  whole  archipelago.  In  order  to 
strengthen  his  position,  and  to  enforce  law  and  order  over  all  the 
islands,  which  he  personally  found  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
doing,  King  Kakobo  has  ever  expressed  his  wish  to  cede  the 
whole  of  the  archipelago  to  Great  Britain,  and  U.  M.  S.  Herald^ 
went  through  the  form  of  taking  possession  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  the  action  did  not  meet  with  the  sanction  of  a  Govern- 
ment fearful  of  involving  itself  in  unforeseen  troubles,  and 
rather  anxious  to  curtail  the  extent  of  our  possessions  than  to 
augment  them,  although  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  what  she 
she  is  to  the  colonising  spirit  and  enterprise  of  her  people.  M.  Jules 
Girard  says  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  that  "  the  archipelago 
will  be  definitely  absorbed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  detriment 
of  the  natives."  But  how  can  that  be  said  of  a  race  who  barely 
recognise  their  king,  and  do  not  obey  the  constitutional  laws — of  a 
people  steeped  in  the  grossest  superstition,  and  who  still  sacrifice 
human  victims  to  their  idols,  and  practice  cannibalism  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  forests  ? — of  a  people,  too,  whose  very  ignorance  and 
brutal  habits  are  practised  upon  by  a  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  some 
in  deceit  and  treachery,  leading  to  criminality  of  the  worst  dye  ?  It 
cannot  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  natives  that  they  should  be  taught 
to  obey  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  saved  from  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  —from  internecine  and  tribal  slaughter— from 
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))eiDg  sold  to  BtrangersL  by  their  own  chieSs— or  themselves  kid- 
napped by  the  whites — and  that  they  shpuld  gradually  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation.  Is  barbarism^  with  all  its  honid 
practices,  as  still  upheld  in  Fiji,  so  very  desirable  a  state  of  ihii^ 
that  any  man  of  feeling  and  judgment  can  for  a  moment  assert  that 
the  introduction  of  law  and  order,  and  the  protection  of  personal 
freedom,  of  labour  rights,  of  property  and  of  life,  can  be  detrimenid 
to  the  people  ? 

Commercial  prosperity  increases  as  the  land  is  brought  under 
cultivation.  This  is  attested  by  the  shipping.  For  4300  tons  im- 
ported to  Levuka,  in  1866,  8000  were  imported  in  1869,  and  16,000 
tons  in  1870.  This  remarkable  progressive  increase  was  fully  main- 
tained in  1871,  and  in  1872.  The  importation  for  the  year  1867, 
was  valued  at  312,000  pounds.  Almost  every  comfort  of  life  that 
can  be  obtained  at  Melbourne  is  now  to  be  procured  at  the  capital 
of  Fiji. 

Until  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  culture,  the  ei- 
porta tion  of  cocoa-nut  oil  constituted  the  chief  item  of  commerce  in 
Polynesia.  Fiji  alone  contributed  150  to  200  tons  yearly.  The 
produce  was  seriously  aflfected  by  a  hurricane  in  1867,  which  over- 
tlirew  most  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  exportation  of  trepan 
{holothuria  edulis)^  a  species  of  shell-fish,  which  is  dried  and  smoked, 
and  of  wliicli  the  Chinese  make  a  delicious  soup,  and  of  which  600 
tons  were  annually  exported,  has  likewise  diminished.  The  so-called 
**  mutton  fish,'*  which  is  exported  at  a  much  lower  price  from 
California,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  it.  The  exportation  of 
tortoiseshell  has  also  undergone  a  rapid  diminution. 

The  raising  of  cattle  can  never  be  carried  to  a  very -great  extent, 
as  in  Australia,  bat  it  will  always  sufiice  for  local  wants.  Sugar, 
cofiee,  rice,  indigo,  vanilla,  and  tobacco,  maybe  cultivated  toaveiy 
large  extent.  A  new  source  of  prosperity  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced by  drying  cocoa-nuts  (coperah)  in  the  sun,  and  exporting 
them  to  England,  where  the  oil  is  extracted,  and  the  pulp  is  used 
for  fattening  cattle.  Tamie,  a  kind  of  China-grass,  is  also  culti- 
vated, and  can  be  reaped  three  times  in  the  year.  The  cultivation 
of  this  grass  is  said  to  be  more  profitable  even  than  cotton.  It  i? 
exported  to  China.  The  bread-fruit  and  kava  (Piper  fnethuticum% 
are  the  other  chief  growths. 

The  greatest  evils  that  affect  the  islands  are  hurricanes  or 
cyclones.  Their  violence  is  such  that  they  leave  traces  of  their 
devastating  eflfects  for  long  afterwards.  In  exceptional  cases,  they 
overthrow  the  huts  of  the  natives  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  destroy 
the  plantations  of  a  whole  island.  ^Luckily  such  visitatbns  are  few 
and  far  between.  Navigation  presents  no  dangers  from  April  to 
December,  but  in  the  rainy  season  fearful  tempests  break  upon  the 
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coast.  The  regularity  of  the  monsoons  also  constitutes  an  impedi- 
ment  to  free  communication.  The  heat  is  also  excessive  from 
October  to  April,  although  the  sun's  rays  are  less  powerful  than 
in  ]North  Australia.  Persons  recently  settled  suffer  more  from  the 
hot  moisture  than  from  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  So  depressing 
and  deleterious  are  the  effects  of  the  former,  that  the  colonist  cannot 
himself  carry  out  agricultural  labours  without  danger. 

The  march  of  colonisation  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  followed  the 
law  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  whites  over  the  coloured  races.  The 
first  colonists  lived  like  savages,  upon  cocua-nuts,  bananas,  and 
yams ;  they  acquired  property  on  some  islands  simply  by  settling 
there,  or  squatting  ;  on  others,  by  exchanging  a  few  articles  of  little 
value  for  land.  But  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers  of  cdlonisation 
are  gone  by  ;  the  natives  have  learnt  the  value  of  land,  and  plots 
which  used  to  fetch  five  shillings  an  acre,  now  sell  for  over  a  pound. 
This  applies  to  lands  that  have  been  cleared,  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
purchase  such  lands  from  an  old  colonist,  for  the  natives  often  bring 
in  old-standing  claims,  founded  upon  an  originally  bad  bargain,  or 
.  upon  the  pretence  of  having  parted  with  the  soil  under  compulsion. 
One  of  the  firsts  and  most  important  labours  of  a  settled  government, 
will  be  to  appoint  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  map  of  the  territorial 
properties  in  the  whole  archipelago,  carefully  distinguishing  those 
which  belong  to  the  colonists,  and  those  which  remain  according  to 
native  tradition,  the  appanage  of  the  reigning  families.  * 

These  islands  would  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  account  of  their 
numerous  harbours.  They  are  destined,  by  their  position  on  the 
highway  from  Panama  to  Australia,  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
coaling  stations  so  indispensable  to  modem  navigation.  The  Anglo. 
Australians  will,  whatever  may  be  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Oo. 
vernment,  be  compelled  to  act  here  as  the  United  States  have  acted 
with  respect  to  Navigators'  Islands,  where  they  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Titiula,  in  order  to  establish  there  a  depot  for  ooal.  The 
British  navy  would  find  in  the  Fiji  Islands  an  advanced  post  in 
the  Pacific,  and  a  centre  for  the  victualling  and  watering  of  the 
fleet.  The  natural  harbours,  and  the  natural  fortifications,  pre. 
sented  by  the  geological  constitution  of  the  islands,  would  supersede 
almost  every  expense  attached  to  their  conversion  into  artificial 
strongholds.  They  would,  by  their  position,  not  only  establish  a 
kind  of  guard-house  to  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Aus. 
tralia,  but  they  would  also  give  to  their  possessor  maritime  influence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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CORDELIA. 

Lear* — So  young,  and  so  untender  1 
Corddia, — So  young,  my  lord^  and  true. 

How  seldom  finds  there  favour  in  our  eyes 
That  one  essential  character  of  youth , 
The  plain,  unvarnished  and  outspoken  truth  I 
We  rather  seek  ourselves  to  aggrandise  : 
Obedience  more  than  nature  oft  we  prize ; 

Then,  when  they  writhe  beneath  our  mandates  hard. 
Exile  the  best  belov'd  from  our  regard, 
*    And  offer  premium  on  firaud  and  lies. 

True,  Qod's  own  Qolden  Book  this  sentence  hath,-^ 
"  Children  obey  your  parents."    Truth  sublime. 
And  consecrate  in  all  advancing  time 
With  blessings  on  the  pious  children's  path  I 
But  would  ye  reap  the  blessed  aftermath 
Of  filial  feelings  lingering  in  mid  age ; 
Parents  obey  that  same  inspired  page. 
And  ne'er  **  provoke  your  children  unto  wrath  T* 

Haubigs  Datibs. 
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SQUIEE  HAERINGTON'S  SECRET. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Mike    Withers. 

I  HAD  scarcely  passed  through  the  lodge  gates,  and  was  still  in 
a  state  of  It^wilderment  as  to  what  it  was  precisely  that  Mr. 
Harrington  wished  me  to  say ;  and  was  wondering  whether  I 
should  get  home  by  schooltime,  and  whether  I  had,  meanwhile, 
been  missed,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  rapid  footsteps  in  the  lane 
behind  me. 

On  turning  to  ascertain  if  this  were  correct,  what  was  my 
surprise  to  discover  that  Mr.  Harrington  was  following  me !  He 
beckoned  me,  and  I  turned  back  to  meet  him  accordingly. 

"Let  me  see — ^your  name  is  Oliver,  is  it  not,  my  boy  V*  said 
he,  patting  me  on  the  cheek,  and  smiling  benevolently. 

Then  having  taken  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  his  brow, 
he  produced  the  piece  of  paper  I  had  given  him. 

"  By.the-bye,  Oliver,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  you  got 
this  piece  of  paper  ?  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it,  there's  a  good 
lad!'' 

Acquainting  him  with  all  the  facts  which  have  been  detailed 
to  the  reader,  I  endeavoured,  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  pleased  or  angry.  I  could  glean 
nothing  by  the  scrutiny.  His  face  remained  impenetrable,  except 
for  an  instant,  when  I  remarked  that  same  sarcastic  bend  of  the 
mouth  and  gleam  of  the  eye,  which  I  had  before  observed  when  I 
first  presented  him  with  the  paper. 

"I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,**  I  added,  as  I 
finished  the  recital. 

"  Wrong !  Of  course  not,  my  lad.  You  have  not  said  anything 
about  this  affair  to  anybody,  I  suppose?" 
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"  Not  a  worf,  sir.'* 

•*  Not  even  to  Mr.  Dalton  V 

**  I  promised  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  anyone,  sir,  but  you." 

^^  Good  boy,  to  keep  his  promise  !**  returned  Mr.  Harrington, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "  Always  do  that,  Oliver,  and  some  day  you 
will  be  a  good  man.  Here  is  another  shilling,  and  as  you  have 
said  nothing,  you  need  say  nothing.** 

''  Not  even  that  message  you  sent  to  Mr.  Dalton,  sir,  I 
suppose  ?'* 

'•Hum!  no;  you  need  not  deliver  it,  my  lad,**  the  Squire 
returned.  And  patting  me  again  on  the  cheek  he  told  me  that 
some  day  I  should  come  to  the  manor  to  play  with  Reginald. 

"  Reojinald  is  a  nice  boy — isn't  he,  Oliver  ?  A  fine  brave,  little 
fellow,  and  so  handsome  !  Everybody  who  knows  him  likes  Begi- 
nald  ;  and  you  shall  come  and  play  with  him.  (]ood.bye,  Oliver! 
Semember  what  I  have  said  my  lad— good-bye  !** 

Waving  his  hand,  the  Squire  retraced  his  way  to  the  park,  and 
I  returned  towards  the  school-house,  where,  fortunately  for  me,  I 
arrived,  just  as  the  bell  was  ringing  for  lessons. 

How  I  struggled  through  the  school- work  that  day  is  to  me  a 
mystery  :  my  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by  the  recollection 
of  my  adventures  than  with  my  tasks.  Bill  Brooks,  the  greatest 
dunce  in  the  school,  took  me  down  in  English  history.  I  was  in 
terror  lest  I  should  be  questioned,  and  might  reveal  something 
which  might  implicate  libr.  Biffle— and  if  I  offended  him,  what 
might  not  happen  to  me  then  ! 

Nothing,  however,  transpired  to  confirm  my  fears ;  and  Mr. 
Dalton  appeared  not  to  notice  anything  in  my  conduct,  except  my 
inattention  to  lessons,  which  he  rebuked  kindly,  and  at  which  he 
seemed  surprised. 

There  was  one  thing,  nevertheless,  which  caused  me  some  un- 
easiness.  It  was  lest  old  Mike,  the  gardener,  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  morning  at  work  in  his  garden,  might  chance  to  mention  to  Ifr. 
Dalton  or  my  aunt  the  fact  of  my  early  perigrination  towards  the 
park.  I  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  see  the  old  gentleman,  and  to 
let  him  know  that  I  desired  my  ramble  that  morning  to  be  a 
secret. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  quit  the  house.  Hj 
Aunt  Rachael  reminded  me  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  of 
my  misdeeds,  and  when  I  requested,  after  tea,  that  I  and  Brooks, 
who  was  a  l)oarder,  might  go  for  a  little  evening  walk,  I  met  with 
a  flat  refusal,  followed,  however,  almost  immediately  by  a  tacit 
permission  to  go,  which  was  the  usual  mode  in  which  Mrs.  Stukely 
granted  her  favours. 

"Go  out,  sir!"  she  exclaimed  in  an  angry  voice.     "Goout^ 
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«ir !  Not  I  wonder  you  dare  ask  Buch  a  thing  after  your  conduct 
yesterday." 

At  this,  Master  Brooks,  who  was  staring  over  my  shoulder  with 
liis  goggle.eyes,  that  looked  like  gooseberries,  uttered  an  audible 
but  stifled  laugh,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  my  aunt  very  red 
in  the  face  and  snappish.  My  aunt,  having,  however,  presently 
Kliscovered  the  snake-looking  paper  of  black  thread,  for  which  she 
had  been  searching  in  the  piano  workbox,  relented  towards  me» 
^nd  granted  permission  for  us  to  go  a  little  way  down  the  London 
Hoad,  Bill  Brooks  promising  faithfully  not  to  leave  my  side. 

My  friend  Brooks  was  perfectly  a^jreeable  to  making  our  even- 
injy  ramble  bring  us  to  the  cottage  of  the  old  gardener ;  for  Mike 
Withers  had  two  or  three  fine  fruit-trees  in  his  little  garden,  with 
the  produce  of  which  he  was  well-known  to  be  generous  enough  to 
little  boys.  And  Master  Brooks,  though  by  no  means  liking  such 
^calculations  as  *'  if  nine  apple-trees  in  an  orchard  produced  so  many 
bushels,"  &c.,  was  remarkably  fond  of  apples. 

We  found  Mike  sitting  in  his  cottage  porch,  smoking  his  even- 
ing pipe,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  placidly  watching  the 
«warms  of  gnats  that  gambolled  in  the  soft  air,  or  listening  to  the 
cawing  of  rooks,  or  the  humming  of  an  occasional  bee,  as  nature 
itself  seemed  to  bid  good-night  to  the  golden  sun. 

We  lifted,  without  ceremony,  the  latch  of  the  wooden  gate, 
ivhich  kept  Mike's  comfortable  little  home  apart  from  the  high  road ; 
for  though  Mike  Withers  lived  there  alone,  without  wife  or  child, 
kith  or  kin — having  been  all  his  life  a  cynical  bachelor — we  knew 
^ve  could  do  pretty  well  what  we  liked  with  him.  He  was  ever 
kind  to  little  children ;  ready  for  a  chat  with  them,  and  with 
comfort  for  them  in  all  their  troubles :  giving  them  a  welcome 
when  they  came  to  see  him — which,  be  it  said,  they  often  did— 
-and,  in  short,  making  himself  one  of  them.  And  I  was  a  favourite 
"with  him,  as  I  well  knew. 

"Good  evening,  Mike!"  said  I,  giving  the  old  gentleman  a 
patronising  nod  as  we  trudged  up  the  gravelled  pathway,  which 
was  marked  off  from  the  garden  by  a  row  of  pink  and  green-looking 
^shells. 

**  Good  evening,  young  gentlemen  !"  returned  Mike,  removing 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  shaking  hands  with  us.  "  Have  you 
come  to  take  a  peep  at  the  strawberries  we  were  looking  at  the 
other  day  ?  Well ;  we'll  go  and  look  if  we  can  find  some.  The 
last  three  days'  sun  has  brought  things  on  wonderful. 

*'  Oh,  Mike,  we  haven't  come  for  that,"  I  cried.  "  We  were 
<X)ming  for  a  walk,  so  we  thought  we'd  just  look  in  to  see  you." 

"We  don't  mind  having  a  few  of  them  strawberries,  though. 
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Mike,  if  you  like  to  give  us  'em,"  added  Brooks,  hastily ;  a  state^ 
ment  which  was  truth  itself,  at  all  events. 

Mike  got  up  good-humouredly  from  his  stool,  and  having  halted 
to  relight  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out,  conducted  us  to  the  bed 
of  strawberries,  which,  I  may  briefly  say,  we  found  in  excellent 
condition  and  ripeness.  Nor  did  our  grey-haired  friend  stint  us  in> 
the  enjoyment  of  the  entertainment  he  had  provided,  but  suffered 
us  to  eat  our  fill,  or,  at  least,  until  we  had  partaken  of  as  much  as- 
was  good  for  us,  and  a  little  over. 

Then  our  host  led  us  about  his  garden,  pointing  out  the  various 
beauties  and  triumphs  of  floriculture ;  sometimes  stopping  to  hold 
up  to  our  admiration  a  favourite  rose  or  fuschia,  which  he  would 
tenderly  take  between  liLs  fore  and  third  finger,  and  gaze  at 
admiringly. 

*' Perhaps,  young  gentlemen,"  said  Mike,  presently,  and  again 
casting  his  eye  on  the  strawberry- bed — '*  perhaps  you'd  like  to  take 
a  few  of  them  berries  home  along  with  yer  ?  There's  none  better 
raised  in  all  the  country,  though  I  say  it  myself.  Here  ;  take  this 
basket,  my  lad,  and  fill  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Mike  !"  I  answered.  "I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  home  for  my  aunt.     She  likes  your  fruit,  Mike,  I  know." 

**Does  she,  though,"  said  Mike,  evidently  pleased,  though 
modestly  not  desiring  to  seem  loo  pleased,  he  tried  to  hide  his  smile 
of  satisfaction  in  tlie  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  studded  with  white 
diamonds,  with  which  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  honest 
old  brow. 

**  Your  fruit  is  stunning,  Mike  land  that  I  must  say,"  added 
Brooks. 

"It's  good  enough,  I  believe,  young  gentleman,"  responded 
Mike.  "  And  if,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  **  your  aunt  likes  it, 
I'm  sure  she's  very  welcome.  She's  a  good  sort  of  a  woman — 
though  she's  rather  a  rum  'un  in  her  ways.  I'm  not  much  of  a 
ladies'  man  ;  and  never  thought  so  much  of  'em  as  some  folks  do. 
So  I  never  grafted  myself  on  to  any  of  'em,  but  remained  single  all 
my  life.  But  .vA^,"  continued  Mike,  with  emphasis,  meaning  my 
aunt — **  she  is  not  a  b::d  one  of  her  stock,  and  makes  herself  out 
much  worse  than  she  really  is.  Her  good  actions,  young  sir,  are 
like  a  potato — they  sprout  out  best  in  the  dark." 

With  which  remark  he  replaced  the  pipe  between  his  lips,  and 
appeared  lost  in  silent  reflection  upon  the  parallel  presented  be- 
tween woman  and  horticulture.  The  result  seemed  scarcely  satis- 
factory  ;  lor  presently  he  sh^ujk  his  liciid,  and  lookin^^  at  me,  said — 
**  Youug  sir,  woman  is  a  strange  plant !  There  is  no  telling  in 
what  soil  they  thrive  best,  nor  what  blossom  they'll  bear  when 
jrou've  reared  'em.     I've  know'd   some  as  have  spent  a  deal  of 
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money  on  'em  as  have  made  little  out  of  'em  at  market.  Women/* 
he  added,  sententiously,  **  is  no  doubt  very  well— under  a  frame— 
«o  to  speak  ;  but,  for  my  part,  give  me  cabbages.** 

AH  this  seemed  very  profound  and  sage  on  the  part  of  my  aged 
bachelor  friend,  and  inspiretl  me,  I  hope,  with  a  sufficient  contempt 
for  that  useless  weed  in  a  jjarden — Woman.  But  1  was  anxious  to 
■broacli  other  matters  to  my  friend,  of  more  vital  interest  to  me 
personally  just  then,  than  generalisations  upon  the  respective  merits 
of  the  sexes.  Accordingly  I  led  up  to  the  subject  of  my  early  ramble 
that  morning,  and  requested  Mike  not  to  mention  to  Mr.  Dal  ton  the 
fact  of  my  having  gone  to  the  park  at  such  an  early  hour.  Mike 
«eemed  rather  surprised  at  my  request,  as  well  he  might,  but  pro- 
mised to  perform  it,  and  not  to  allude  to  it  upon  any  account  in 
the  presence  of  the  schoolmaster. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  the  friendly  gardener  into  my 
-confidence,  and  to  inform  him  of  my  encounter  with  the  mysterious 
Mr.  Biffle  in  the  wood.  But  this  was  impossible  without  breaking 
my  pledged  word,  so  I  did  not  entertain  the  thought  ?i  moment. 
And  as  I  was  therefore  unable  to  give  him  a  good  reason  for  desiring 
my  visit  not  to  be  spoken  about,  I  changed  the  subject  as  quickly 
^s  possible. 

It  was  now  growing  dusk,  and  Master  Brooks,  having  eaten  as 
many  strawberries  as  he  had  room  for,  came  to  us  at  this  juncture, 
and  proposed  that  he  and  I  should  return  homewards.  This,  how- 
'ever,  Mike  would  not  allow,  until  we  had  entered  his  little  cottage 
and  quaffed  a  parting  glass  of  cider  ;  lo  which  proposition  we  agreed 
readily. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Dark     Hints. 

**  Please  Mike,**  said  I,  while  we  were  convivially  enjoying 
the  beverage  with  which  the  old  gentleman  had  provided  us, 
*'  what  is  the  Demon's  Mouth  T* 

**The  Demon's  Mouth?"  repeated  Mike,  drawing  his  hand 
a-cro-ss  his  mouth. 

*'  Why,  you  know  where  it  is  well  enough,  Dal  ton,  don*t  you?" 
interposed  Brook?,  who  liked  Mike's  cider  very  well.  "It  is  that 
jolly  high  hill '* 

"  Oh,  yes,'*  I  interrupted,  hastily ;  *'  I  know  where  it  is ;  but  I 
want  to  know  why  it  was  called  the  Demon's  Mouth.** 

*'  Because  it  is  always  ready  to  catch  anybixiy  who  is  so  un- 
lucky as  to  fall  into  it,**  answered  Mike,  with  a  smile. 
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"  But  I  say,  Mike,"  I  added,  seriously ;  "  if  it  wasn't  true,  what 
did  it  matter  what  they  thought,  or  what  they  said  I" 

Mike  started  at  this  very  reasonable  question ;  stared  at  me  a 
moment,  and  then  regained  his  usual  composure. 
f«  *'  Aye,  aye,  young  master!"  said  he.  **  I  was  an  old  fool  to 
get  prating  and  tattling  like  a  woman.  I  might  get  myself  into  a 
fine  mess.  It  was  all  gossip,  -my  lads,  and  the  jury  cleared  it  up 
in  their  verdic';  but  if  you'll  excuse  me,  young  gentlemen,  it  is 
nigh  upon  eight  o'clock,  and  won't  they  be  looking  for  you  at 
home?" 

"Walker!"  ejacuUted  Brooks,  getting  ready  to  be  oflf  in  a 
great  hurry.  *'  So  they  will ;  and  shan't  I  catch  it?  Come  along, 
Dalton — if  you  say  it's  my  fault,  I'll  smash  you — because  it  isn't 
my  fault,  now,  is  it  ?  Good-night,  Mike  ;  I'll  come  and  see  you 
again,  soon ;  and  mind  you  save  me  a  few  of  them  strawberries." 

With  which  hurried  series  of  exclamations,  threats,  and  en- 
treaties Brooks  hastened  me  away  from  the  cottage,  fearful  lest  we 
should  be  scolded  for  having  abused  Mrs.  Stukely's  permission  to 
take  a  ramble,  by  extending  our  absence  to  so  late  an  hour  in  the 
evening.  Fortunately,  however,  for  us,  that  lady  was  satisfied  with 
our  safe  return,  and  despatched  us  to  our  suppers  without  reproot 

*'I  wonder  who  it  was  that  Mike  meant?"  I  whispered  to 
Blocks  next  morning  after  school-hours,  when  we  were  in  the 
grounds  at  play. 

Brooks  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

'•  Mean  !"  said  he,  what  about  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  know,  well  enough  !" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Brooks.  And  I  really  believe  that  Brooks 
had  such  a  bullet-head,  that  he  did  not  know  what  I  referred  to. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  I ;  "  who  did  he  mean  was  ever  suspected 
of — of — any  foul  play  with  poor  Mr.  Arthur  Harrington  at  the 
Demon's  Mouth  ?" 

Brooks  literally  gasped  in  my  face  with  wonder. 

**  How  on  earth  should  I  know  ?"  cried  he.  '*  What  a  queer 
chap  you  are,  Dalton!  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  did  see  such  a 
chap!" 

With  which  apostrophe  he  scampered  away  to  a  little  shop 
close  1)}'  the  schoolhouse,  kept  by  an  old  lady  who  sold  candles, 
grocery,  tarts,  apples,  and  sweets,  with  whom  Brooks  and  other 
young  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Dalton's  school — including,  perhaps,  the 
present  writer — had  a  weekly  account. 

I  tried  Brooks  once  or  twice  in  the  same  way  upon  subsequent 
occasions,  but  could  never  get  any  satisfactory  opinion  firom  him. 
Either  he  was  incapable  of  forming  one,  or  too  lazy  to  attempt  it. 
Failing  discussion  with  him,    I  continually  revolved  the  question 
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silently  in  my  own  mind,  and  resolved  I  would  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  again  broaching  the  subject  to  Mike. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  called  upon  that  old  gentleman 
accordingly.  But,  despite  all  my  ingenuity  in  the  delicate  cir- 
cumlocution with  which  I  tried  to  get  Mike  to  speak  out,  it  was  all 
of  no  avail.  He  seemed  to  be  stricken  with  a  fit  of  prudence,  and 
would  not  speak. 

•*  Bah  !  child  !"  said  he,  "  it  is  only  silly  prattle.  When  you 
get  as  old  as  mo,  you  will  not  need  it.  I  was  a  fool  to  talk  such 
atuflF." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   CONTRAST,   DOUBT,    AND   DISBELIEF. 

With  children,  events  which  appear  of  the  greatest  importance 
one  moment,  are  easily  forgotten  the  next.  The  incidents  which 
have  been  briefly  recounted  in  the  last  two  or  three  chapters 
caused  me,  at  the  time  of  their  occun-ence,  the  greatest  perturba- 
tion and  anxiety ;  but  though  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  imply  that 
they  faded  from  my  memory,  or,  indeed,  that  they  left  only  a  faint 
impression  thereon,  yet  it  happened  that,  with  the  usual  versatility 
of  childhood,  they  quickly  lost  much  of  their  consequence  in  my 
sight ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  I  luul  almost  come  to 
look  upon  them  as  matters  that  did  not  affect  me  much,  after  all. 

1  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  time,  at  this  period  of  my 
life,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  a  fortnight  after  the  visit 
of  Brooks  and  myself  to  old  Mike's  cottage,  that  a  little  incident 
occurred,  which  is  chiefly  deserving  of  recapitulation  in  this  place 
because  it  serves  to  elucidate  and  to  contrast  the  characters  of  two, 
if  not  three  persons,  who  are  intimately  associated  with,  as  they 
also  materially  influenced  my  life. 

It  was  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  believe,  and  the  school  had 
been  dismissed  .for  the  day.  The  few  boarders  (including  Brooks) 
whom  Mr.  Dalton  had  in  his  little  school,  were  gone  scampering 
over  the  country  nutting,  or,  in  fact,  doing  pretty  well  what  they 
pleased  ;  for  I  fear  Mr.  Dalton  was  too  easy  and  good-natured  in  his 
rule  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  let  the  boys  have  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  their  own  way — the  consequence  of  which,  by  the  way,  and  of 
the  reputation  he  had  of  being  somewhat  of  an  eccentric,  was  that 
the  number  of  his  scholars  was  alwa)'s  rather  small.  Yet  was  no 
man  in  the  village  more  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  than  he. 

Upon  this  occasion,  however,  I  was  not  with  my  companions, 
but  had  preferred  to  stay  at  home  to  keep  my  kind  pastor  com. 
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pany — to  play  with  him,  I  might  almost  have  said,  for,  in  Bome- 
thiDifS,  Mr.  Dalton  was  almost  a  child  himself. 

I  think  I  can  see  him,  now,  in  my  fancy,  sitting  in  the  shady 
part  of  the  garden  that  hot  summer's  afternoon  with  a  book  in  his- 
hand,  that  he  seemed  ahnost  to  caress ;  and  another  pile  of  volumes 
—old,  quaint,  and  rusty-looking  tomes— upon  the  ground  by  his 
side,  even  as  I  saw  him  then.  EUs  sombre  coat  of  brown,  studded 
with  more  and  larger  buttons  than  any  coat  could  want ;  his  stiff* 
starched  collar  and  his  lofty  stock — his  trouser-straps,  even,  are 
still  as  fresh  to  my  recollection,  as  is  his  sad^nay,  melancholy- 
looking  face  and  noble  brow.  So  also  is  the  kind  and  gentle  smile 
that  would  often,  when  something  quaint  was  said,  drive  that 
melancholy  shade  away,  like  a  ray  of  hopeful  sunshine  burstii^ 
out  upon  an  April  morning. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  attempt  to  recall  that  scene,  I  can  almost 
imagine  myself  still  a  child,  sitting  at  his  feet,  trying  to  amuse 
myself  with  a  book  of  pictures,  or  gazing  lazily  at  mountains  of 
clouds  floating  over  the  sky.  I  can,  at  this  moment,  imagine  the 
little  garden  with  its  summer-house,  and  the  pear-tree  under 
which,  I  remember,  a  favourite  cat  was  buried ;  aiMl  I  can  almost 
hear  the  humming  of  the  bees  and  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
smell  the  perfume  of  the  jasmine  which  clambered  over  the  door- 
way,  and  of  the  tliousand  fragrant  flowers  which  grew  in  the 
garden. 

While  I  was  bending  over  the  horrible,  though,  to  me,  delightful 
engravings  in  an  old  Fox6*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
shadow  passing  over  me.  At  tbe  same  instant  I  heard  a  light 
footstep,  and,  looking  up,  I  perceived  Mr.  Harrington. 

''Give  you  good  morning,  gentle  students  !"  he  cried  with  a 
laugh  that  seemed  free  from  the  sarcasm  that  was  usual  to 
him. 

31r.  Dniton,  who  had  not  perceived  the  approach  of  the  stranger, 
glanced  up  in  startled  surprise.  Then  with  a  kindly  smile,  he 
rose,  and  shaking  hands  with  his  guest,  bade  him  welcome,  and 
invited  him  to  cake  a  seat  beside  us. 

''Thanks!"  returned  Mr.  Harrington,  seating  himself,  and 
taking  up  two  or  three  of  the  volumes,  he  glanced  at  their  titles 
carelessly.  *'What  have  we  here?  The  Fairie  Queene — ^Ben 
Jonson — O  Rare  Ben  Jonson  !  Shakspeare,  of  course !  Massinger 
— Beaumont.     Humph  !  a  goodly  company,  in  truth  !'• 

*•  And  all  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Dalton,  smiling. 

*'  Excellent  friends,  too :  for  they  give  much  and  ask  for  nothing 
in  return.     I  envy  you  your  pleasures." 

^*  Why  not  enjoy  them?" 

Mr.  Harrington  laughed.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh. 
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''  I  read  a  good  deal  till  I  was  twenty.     At  that  time  of  life- 
our  reading  days,  I  think,  vrith  most  of  us,  are  over.     Pope  says, 
the  proper  study  for  mankind  is  man — I  have  slightly  altered  it  by 
devoting  myself  to  the  study  of  woman.     I  abandoned  my  books, 
sir,  for  beauty  ;  for  what  does  your  friend  William  Spencer  say  :— >• 

*  Nought  unto  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  mind  possess. 
As  beaut/s  lovely  haite.' 

Runs  it  not  so?'* 

Mr.  Dalton  smiled,  but  remained  silent. 

''But  you,  my  friend,"  Mr.  Harrington  continued,  ''seem  to. 
love  your  books  as  much  at — shall  we  say  fifby-seven  1— as  I 
suspect  you  did  at  seventeen  ?" 

The  schoolmaster  laughed;  yet  the  laugh  was  sad  and 
melancholy. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  suppressed  sigh.  "  You  say  well. 
I  have  passed  so  much  of  my  life  with  my  folios  that  I  have- 
come  almost  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  book.    Let  us  see !     I  will 
call  myself  a  quaint  old  quarto— partly  because  I  am  not  much  to* 
look  at,"  he  added,  glancing  good-humouredly  at  his  own  sombre 
and  rusty  suit  of  clothes ;  "  and  partly,  because  I  fear  I  am  not  a. 
particularly  amusing  companion.     However,  such  as  I  am,  I  try 
to  make  friends  with  all  the  world ;  and  to  say  no  ill  of  anybody — 
wherefore,  I  opine,  I  must  be  considered  as  neither  a  theological 
nor  political  volume.     J  have  two  or  three  readers  who  love  me- 
very  well — amongst  them  my  little  Oliver  yonder.     You  like  me,, 
dost  not  so,  little  maniken  ?    By-and.bye,  the  time  will  come,  I 
suppose^  when  I  shall  have  got  out  of  date  ;  when  I  shall  be  rebound 
in  oak  or  lead,  and  put  away  on  some  shelf  where  no  one  will  seek 
me ;  and  being  worm  eaten  in  time,  shall  become,  like  other  books. 
— forgotten." 

"  Let  us  hope  you  may  go  into  a  new  edition— in  heaven,"  re- 
turned  the  other,  with  a  sneering,  bitter  laugh. 

"  True.  We  may  hope  ;  anon,  we  shall  find  out  for  ourselves,"* 
answered  Mr.  Dalton,  gravely  and  distantly.  He  did  not  like  the 
turn  the  talk  had  taken. 

"  Bravo !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  laughing  derisively.  "Verily,. 
I  believe,  my  friend,  you  are  a  bit  of  a  sceptic ;  and  do  not  believe- 
so  much  as  you  would  have  us  think." 

"We  must  all  believe  what  we  can  believe,"  answered  Mr. 
Dalton,  coldly.  "  We  know  little  and  can  know  little.  Let  us: 
trust  in  Qod.  I  take  it,  sir,  that  if  we  do  our  duty  here^  we  may 
leave  the  rest  to  Him.  If  life  ends  with  death,  I  say,  sir,  it  is  a. 
melancholy  end.     I  wait  and  hope.     I  look  at  death  not  with  fear,. 
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but  awe  and  reverence.  I  have  thought  deeply  of  these  mysterieSy 
and  I  cannot  solve  them,     Call  me  sceptic  if  you  wilL" 

"  Well,  my  good  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Harrington,  with  bitter 
sarcasm  ;  "  for  my  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  reverence  the  prattle 
of  superstitious  priests.  Pleasure  is  my  religion,  and  when  it  ends 
— soh  !  For  death,  truly,  I  like  it  not;  but  when  it  comes,  it  must. 
I  will  not  meet  the  ugly  wretch,  nor  think  of  it,  more  than  I  can 
help.  I  agree  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  that  le  soleil  ne  la  mort  ne 
se  peuvertt  rcgarder  Jixement,^' 

Mr.  Daltou  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  starting  up  from  hii 
seat,  he  took  two  or  three  paces  in  front  of  the  spot  where  we  were 
sitting,  seeming  to  be  much  agitated  by  his  thoughts.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Harrington  Le  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice — 

**  Est  profecto  Deus,  qui  qua  nos  gerimus  audiique  et  videt.  We 
are  in  His  hands,  my  friend,  and  He  must  do  with  us  what  He 
will.  We  are  helpless  creatures ;  and  he  who  knows  most  of  these 
matters,  knows  little.  But  even  if  we  do  not  expect :  we  can  still 
hope.'" 

This  conversation,  which  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  me,  was 
at  this  juncture  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Stukely — or, 
as  I  must  call  her  from  familiar  custom — my  Aunt  Rachael,  who, 
hearing  a  strange  voice,  had  come  into  the  garden  to  see  whom  Mr. 
Dalton  was  talking  witii. 

That  worthy  lady  curtsied  grimly  when  she  perceived  Mr. 
Harrington,  who,  although  he  bowed  to  her,  and  then  advanced 
with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  her  with  the  most  respectful 
familiarity,  I  could  easily  perceive  was  no  favourite  with  her.  In 
corroboration  of  which  opinion  I  may  here  state  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect  her  ever  speaking  very  ill  of  him — my  aunt  only  disparaged 
those  she  liked. 

**  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  affably  ;  "  having  a  spare  hour  to- 
day to  devote  to  pleasure,  1  availed  myself  of  it  to  come  and  have 
a  chat  with  my  good  friend,  here,  about  books,  politics,  morals, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  crave  a  glass  of  that  famous  gooseberry  wine 
of  yours,  for  which,  by-the-bye,  Mrs.  Harrington  has  been  pestering 
me  for  the  last  six  montlis  to  borrow  the  receipt." 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  my  Aunt  Rachaers  gooseberry- 
wine,  was,  indeed,  almost  as  well-known  in  her  village  as  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Primrose  in  hers.  The  flattering  compliment  told  wonder- 
fully in  the  fnvour  of  her  polite  guest.  And  with  a  smile  of 
gratified  pride,  which  she  strove  to  hide  by  looking  at,  and  smooth- 
ing down  her  dress — 

**  Sir,'*  said  she,  **  you  are  very  welcome  to  the  wine,  and  Mrs. 
Harrington  to  the  receipt;  but  if  it  is  no  better  than  my  brother's 
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talk  when  you  get  t^im  on  to  his  books^  I  am  afraid  it  is  but  poor 
stuff/* 

Mr.  Harrington  laughed,  and  the  schoolmaster  smiled. 

*' Good  sister,   wrong  me  not,   nor  wrong  yourself,"  said  the- 
latter,  good.humouredly.     "  The  wine  is  not  so  bad,  though,  I  con. 
fess,  it  has  given  me  the  stomach-ache *' 

**  And  your  arguing  has  given  me  the  head-ache,  Matthew." 

'^Rachael  does  not  overrate  me,  sir,  as  you  perceive,"  laughed 
Mr.  Dalton.  *'  But  no  man,  I  suppose,  is  thought  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country." 

**  Generally,  because  he  is  known  there  to  be  a  humbug,"^ 
answered  Mr.  Harrington.  '*  But,  in  this  case,  my  dear  Mrs.. 
Stukely,  I  think  you  scarcely  do  justice  to  my  fnend — — " 

**  Oh,  he's  all  very  well  in  his  way,  sir;  I  dare  say  he  might  be. 
worse,"  interrupted  the  lady,  slightly  relenting. 

**  Thanks,  gentle  sister,  for  so  much !' ' 

**As  for  the  poor  books,"  interrupted  Mr.  Harrington,  **I 
really  think,  my  dear  madam,  \ou  are  scarcely  fair  with  them. 
You  have  been  a  student  yourself." 

My  aunt  held  up  her  bauds  in  indignation. 

"  Mercy  upon  us,  sir !  What  I  ?" 

Mr.  Harrington  bowed  and  laughed. 

"  The  cookery-book,  Mrs.  Stukely,  everybody  admits  you  have 
at  your  finger's  end." 

The  lady  was  mollified  at  once.  I  really  believe  Mr.  Harring- 
ton had  contrived  to  flatter  her  on  the  only  point  upon  which  she 
was  vain. 

''  Well,  sir,"  she  replied;  "  maybe  I  hate  some  knowledge  of 
that." 

Whereupon  she  returned  to  the  house,  from  which  she  again 
emerged  presently,  with  a  waiter,  upon  which  were  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  the  gooseberry-wine,  a  plate  of  cake,  and  other  delicacies, 
which  she  offered  modestly  to  Mr.  Harrington  and  her  brother. 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Harrington,  as  he  drained  the  glass — not 
without  making  a  wry  face  ;  *'  this  is  really  the  finest  home-made 
wine  I  ever  tasted  in  ray  life." 

**  Sir,"  returned  my  aunt,  curtseying  formally  ;  *'  you  are  very 
kind." 

"  It  is  equal  to  champagne." 

"  If  you  drink  much  of  it,  good  sir  ;  I  vastly  fear  you  will  find 
it  equal  to  rec^t/  pain,"  replied  Mr.  Dalton,  laughing:  at  which 
his  sister  waxed  wrath. 

** Matthew,"  said  she,  angrily,  "you  find  fault  with  every] 
thing /do!" 
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**  Nay,  my  dear ;  my  censure,  like  yours,  is  the  greatest  praise. 
I  TOW  the  wine  is  worth  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  See  ;  I  drink  it 
•down  with  rapture,  and  defy  the  cholera !  Per  Baccho !  *tis  de- 
lightful beverage !  In  vino  Veritas ;  and  if,  my  dear,  I  lie  to 
please  you,  the  exception  proves  the  rule.*' 

My  poor  aunt  seemed  utterly  bewildered  by  this  lengthy  perora- 
tion  on  the  part  of  her  kindbearted  brother,  and  this  only  made  the 
latter  more  merry,  and  the  other  gentleman  to  smile  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Mr.  Harrington  having  partaken  frugally  of  my  aunt's  cake, 
•and  respectfully,  but  firmly  declined  another  glass  of  the  goose- 
berry.wine,  wished  us  all  good  afternoon,  and  was  about  to  go 
away ;  having  first,  however,  slipped  a  shilling  into  my  hand,  and 
called  me  his  little  friend. 

"By-the-bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stukely,"  said  he,  carelessly, 
turning  back ;  '*  you  must  let  this  youngster  come  round  to  the 
manor  one  afternoon  to  have  a  romp  with  Reginald.  That  youDg 
gentleman  is  a  regular  milksop,  playing  with  his  sister,  and  tied  to 
his  mamma's  apron-strings.  Confess,  Mr.  Dalton,  that  you^  find 
the  boy  a  fool,  a  dunce,  and  a  lying  young  coward.'* 

The  schoolmaster  gave  a  grave  smile. 

•*  He  is  very  young,  sir,  to  form  so  ill  an  opinion  of,**  said  he. 

'*No  matter.  The  older  he  gets  the  worse  he*U  get.  I 
wouldn't  mind  him  turning  out  a  scamp— but  a  blockhead  to  be 
my  step.son  is  past  endurance." 

**  Come,  come,  Mr.  Harrington,  the  lad  has  his  faults ;  but  he 
can*t  be  so  very  bad  as  that,"  interposed  my  Aunt   Racbael, 
^apologetically. 

But  I  knew  at  once  that  her  opinion  of  my  friend  Beginald 
was  not  very  high,  or  she  would  not  have  attempted  to  speak  well 
of  him. 

Mr.  Harrington  looked  equally  sarcastic  as  he  spoke  of  his 
wife's  child. 

*•  'Tis  no  use,  my  dear  lady.  There's  no  disguising  the  lad  is 
a  milksop.  When  he  gets  a  little  older  1  shall  send  him  to  a 
public  school,  and  there  he'll  perhaps  learn  to  be  a  rogue.  Any 
change  will  be  for  the  better,  I  believe,  upon  my  faith  !  /doubt 
he'll  never  learn  anything,  even  if  it  is  what  he  slwuldnH^  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  added,  in  a  slightly  altered  tone — "How  say 
ynu,  my  man ;  will  you  come  and  play  with  your  charming 
frieud,  or  is  Mrs.  Stukely  afraid  my  precious  st-ep-son  should 
•corrupt  your  morals." 

"^^ot  so  much  afraid  of  the  step-sori,*'  returned  my  Aunt 
Racluicl,  drily,  and  placing  a  significant  emphasis  on  the  latter 
word. 
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**  As  of  tbe/fl/W,  I  suppose  ?  Ah  I  well,  my  dear  madam,  1 
take  that  for  a  compliment.  Pray,  don't  be  shocked !  Mrs. 
Harrington  is,  at  all  events,  perfection,  and  she*ll  see  that  I  don't 
instil  vicious  doctrines  into  his  young  mind.  Soh !  May  the 
child  come!" 

My  aunt  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Dalton,  but  could  make  out 
nothing  from  the  exi^ression  of  his  face ;  so  she  shook  her  head 
•doubtfully  at  first,  and  said  she  didn't  know,  she  was  sure,  and  she 
was  afraid,  and  so  forth.  From  which  reluctance  T  at  once  inferred 
that  permission  would  be  ^ven  at  last ;  so  I  put  in  an  entreaty  to 
let  me  go,  which  Mr.  Harrington  seconded  warmly ;  and  so,  in 
short,  I  accordingly  went 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  VISIT  THE  MANOR  HOUftE. 

It  was  an  event  in  my  life,  when,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Harring. 
ton  and  B^'nald's  'mamma,  I  paid  my  long-expected  visit  to  the 
Manor.  One  half. holiday,  Reginald  and  his  mamma  came  to  fetch 
me. 

I  can  recollect  how  shy  I  felt  walking  by  the  side  of  that 
stylishly. dressed  lady  ;  and  with  what  feelings  of  mingled  vanity 
and  diRcomfort  I  regarded  my  own  best  clothes— in  which  I  was 
dressed  for  the  occasion — vanity  at  being  so  unusually  arrayed,  and 
discomfort  lest  I  should  do  something  improper  to  shock  the  fine 
lady  who  escorted  me,  and  lest  I  should  make  my  attire  dirty,  or 
in  disorder;  in  either  of  which  contingencies  my  aunt  had  threatened 
me  with  the  severest  retribution  when  I  returned  home. 

I  wondered  whether  Reginald,  who  was  capering  about  on  his 
thin,  unwieldy  legs,  on  either  side  of  us,  pulling  me  here  and  there, 
and  otherwise  endeavouring  to  destroy  my  sedateness  and  com. 
poeure — I  wondered,  I  say,  whether  he  was  afraid  of  tearing  his 
handsome  velvet  tunic,  and  whether  his  mamma  would  scold  him 
if  he  split  his  fine  linen  drawers. 

But  I  walked  as  quietly  as  I  could,  holding  Mrs.  Harrington's 
well-gloved  hand,  and  frightened  almost  to  say  anything,  or  to 
answer  in  a  voice  above  a  whisper  any  question  she  asked.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Harrington  did  anything  to  warrant  my  trepidation*  On 
the  contrary,  she  acted  in  every  way — chatted  to  me  pleasantly,  and 
smiled  affably — to  make  me  feel  quite  at  my  ease.  Ind^,  I 
believe  it  was  in  no  small  measure  my  excessive  admiration  of  her 
beauty  and  charms  which  rendered  me  so  shy  and  diffident.  To 
speak  truly  and  moderately,  I  regarded  her  scarcely  as  a  being  of 
this  world,  but  rather  as  an  angel  or  a  fairy.    Certainly,  she  was  a 
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very  beautiful  woman,  and  still  young.  Having  once  8e«n  it, 
difficult  would  it  be  ever  to  forget  that  sofc  and  beaming  face  ;  the 
gentle  smile  that  played  ever  about  her  lips ;  the  kindly  and 
musical  voice,  and  the  tender  light  that  danced  in  her  bright  blue 
eyes. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  my  little  girl,  my  dear?"  she  said. 

"  I — I  think  so,  ma*am,"  I  replied,  blushing.  Hypocrite !  as 
though  I  didn't  know. 

*'  Indeed  !  when  was  that  ?" 

Blushing  and  stammering,  I  reminded  her  that  Miss  Walters 
was  in  the  park  that  morning  when  I  brought  a  message  for  Mr. 
Harrington. 

**  To  be  sure !  A  message  from  Mr.  Dalton,  wasn't  it,  my 
dear?" 

I  made  no  answer ;  but  I  felt  my  face  grow  scarlet.  Had  Mr. 
Harrington  deceived  her  as  to  the  origin  of  that  message  1  So,  in- 
deed,  it  seemed. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  the  steps  of  a  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Manor-House.  The  appearance  of  the  interior,  the  statuettes  in 
the  hall,  and  especially,  the  wonderful  furniture  of  the  drawing- 
room — the  door  of  which  stood  open,  as  we  passed  it  on  entering, 
filled  me  mih  awe  and  admiration.  With  what  reverence,  too,  did 
I  contemplate  the  polite,  yet  dignified  footman,  who  let  us  in! 
Was  his  hair  natundly  white?  Was  he  some  noble  guest  of  the 
Squire's  who  had  condescended  to  pay  him  a  visit  ?  Was  he,  po(»r 
gentlemrn,  afflicted  with  a  stiff  neck  that  he  held  his  head  so  up. 
right?  What  could  he  possibly  want  with  such  fat  legs?— these 
were  the  speculations  which  disturbed  my  youthful  mind. 

AH  other  Bentiments  were,  however,  superseded  by  extreme 
bashfulness,  when  a  little  girl  came  bounding  forward  with  delight 
to  meet  us,  until  perceiving  me,  she  instantly  became  as  bashful  as 
myself,  and,  looking  at  me  shyly,  half  hid  her  face  in  hear  mother's 
dress. 

"My  darling!"  cried  the  lady,  fondly  stroking  Uttle  Edith's 
sunny  hair.  **  See,  I  Lave  got  you  a  little  playfellow.  You  and 
Reginald  must  take  him  into  the  garden  and  show  him  the 
flowers " 

"  And  Nero  !"  interrupted  Reginald,  who  assumed  very  grand 
and  patronising  airs,  now  that  we  were  in  his  own  domains. 

**  You  must  be  very  careful,  then,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton. 

**  1*11  be  careful,"  Reginald  returned.  **  You're  not  frightened 
of  dogs,  are  you,  Dalton  ?  My  eye,  Nero  U  a  fine  fellow,  I  can 
tell  you." 

**  There,  run  along,  children,"  exclaimed  his  mamma,  smiling. 
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**  Mind  you  behave  very  kindly  to  your  little  firiend,  and  if  you  can 
find  any  very  ripe  fruit,  you  may  gather  some." 

At  which  permission  Reginald  was  anxious  we  should  be  off  ta 
the  garden  at  once  ;  suggesting  that  we  could  look '  at  Nero  and- 
other  objects  of  vertu  as  we  came  back ;  nor  did  this  proposal 
strike  Edith  or  myself  as  objectionable. 

As  for  the  fruit,  I  may  briefly  say  it  was  luscious ;  that  we 
found  plenty  that  was  ripe  ;  and  that  if  it  wasn't  ripe  the  fact  pre- 
sented no  obstacle  to  us — the  unripe  fruit  finding  its  way  to  -^uch 
the  same  place  as  the  ripest  did.  As  for  the  flowers,  doubtless 
they  were  equal  in  merit  to  the  fruit,  though,  I  fear,  I  scarcely 
appreciated  them  as  much.  Edith,  however,  gathered  a  lovely  nose- 
gay for  me  to  carry  home  to  Aunt  Rachael  when  I  returned  there. 

Regiuald  was  now  very  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to  Nero  ;  pro- 
bably because  he  was  no  stranger  to  that  sagacious  quadruped, 
v^hile  I  was. 

"  I  say,  Dal  ton!  we'll  come  and  look  at  Nero,  now.  **  You 
needn't  be  afraid  ;  I  won't  let  him  hurt  you,"  he  said,  patronisingly. 

**  You  must  not  go  near  him,  though,  for  he  is  very  fierceT^ 
added  little  Edith,  holding  up  her  tiny  finger  in  serious  warning. 
a.    **Pooh!  Don't  mind  her,  Dal  ton.     She  is  only  a  girl!"  re- 
torted Reginald. 

I,  however,  hastily  replied  that,  girl  or  not,  I  wouldn't  go  near 
him.     And  I  fully  meant  what  I  said. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  Nero  being  a  very  noble  New- 
foundland dog,  and  I  frankly  admitted  the  fact.  Reginald  went  up 
to  the  animal,  who  permitted  himself  to  be  stroked,  and,  on  the 
whole,  looked  so  good-tempered  and  friendly,  that  notwithstanding 
what  I  had  been  told  of  his  ferocity,  I  felt  that  I  should  rather  like 
to  stroke  him  myself.  I  ventured  therefore,  with  some  heMtation, 
however,  rather  nearer  to  the  limits  of  his  chain  than  prudence 
would,  perhaps,  have  warranted  ;  and  was  calling  hiai  '*  Nero,  old 
boy  !"  *'Fine  fellow,  then!"  and  so  forth,  when  that  canine  hera 
at  the  moment  opening  his  mouth  very  widely  to  gape,  and  .showing 
his  immense  teeth  and  wagginfj  tongue,  caused  me  to  retreat  with 
much  precipitation. 

**  Oh,  don't  go  near  him,  pray!"  cried  little  Edith,  clasping 
her  hands  in  terror  at  the  sight. 

**  He  could  kill  a  man,  he  could !"  cried  Reginrdd,  admiringly. 

I  leadily  admitted  my  belief  of  the  fact,  and  drew  a  little 
further  back  as  I  did  so  ;  feeliuLC  persuaded  he  ^vould  make  short 
work  of  a  littlo  b  >y,  if  he  only  had  the  chance,  which  I  wms  resolved 
he  should  not  have  if  I  could  lielp  it. 

"Don't  he  look  sava'.^e  ?"  added  rtfanald,  percelviD.r  our  dis- 
may  with  delight. 
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•*  Don't  tease  him,  Reginald  !"  said  Edith." 

**rm  not  teasing  hira,"  returned  Master  Walters.  "You 
come  and  pat  liis  head,  Dalton ;  do !" 

I  respectfully,  but  firmly,  begged  to  be  excused.  Whereupon 
Reginald  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  me 
nearer  in.  On  the  other  hand,  Edith  crying  out  **  Adone,  sir !" 
and  **  Oh,  Reginald,  you  naughty  boy  !"  and  endeavoured  with  all 
her  might  to  pull  me  the  other  way.  And  I  must  admit  I  did  my 
best  to  pull  that  way  also.  Then  Edith  cried  out  that  she  would 
**  tell  mamma,"  and  Reginald  retaliated  by  giving  his  sister  a  most 
unfratemal  push  with  the  hand  that  was  disengaged.  Ediib 
responded  by  giving  her  brother  a  very  wholesome  slap  on  the  fsBLce ; 
and  the  two  thereupon  fell  to  fighting  each  other  lustily — I 
between  both — and  filled  with  the  greatest  apprehension  lest 
Nero  should  break  his  chain,  aud  join  incontinently  in  the 
fray. 

Fortunately  for  us  Nero  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good-natured 
fellow,  and  though,  doubtless,  fierce  enough  upon  occasion,  was 
with  children  as  docile  as  a  child.  Anyhow,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  injure  us,  but  thinking,  probably,  we  were  having  a  bit  of  fan 
amongst  ourselves,  seemed  desirous  oi  participating  in  our  merri- 
ment, and  to  consider  himself  iliu$e<l  at  being  excluded  frcmi  the 
sport.  However,  this  may  have  been,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Reginald  and  Edith — and  though  unintentionally^  myself — ^werein 
the  midst  of  the  struggle,  Nero  gave  a  very  friendly^  though  load 
and  startling  bark ;  which,  coming  unexpectedly,  so  alarmed  the 
whole  lot  of  us,  that  we  tumbled  to^tther  pell-mell  in  a  heap; 
scrambled  to  our  feet  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  Reginald,  I  must 
say,  looking  at  least  as  aJarmed  as  any  of  us. 

When  I  had  recovered  from  my  own  fright,  the  terror  which 
Reginald  had  himself  too  evidently  suffered  afforded  me  some  con- 
solation. I  was  gallantly  incensed  at  his  barbarous  onslaught 
upon  the  charming  Edith,  though  not  sufilciently  chivalrous  to 
venture  to  attack  him  in  retaliation  personally.  However,  this 
little  incident  served  well  to  inflame  the  mutual  passion  £or  each 
other,  which  the  young  lady  and  myself  had  already  found  kindled 
in  our  breasts.  In  short,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  we  were  both 
become  devoted  lovers ;  we  reciprocally  declared  our  detestation  of 
the  ways  of  "  that  Reginald  " — who  forthwith  teased  us  inoeanntly 
by  walking  about  the  garden  behind  us ;  calling  us  names,  and 
throwing  bits  of  crumbling  mould  and  small  stones  at  us — and  took 
each  other  into  confidence,  upon  most  of  such  little  secrets  as  we 
possessed. 

Presently,  we  returned  indoors,  Reginald  still  keeping  dosdy 
behind  us. 
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**  There  are  some  Buch  pretty  picture  books  in  the  library ! 
I'll  ask  mamma  if  we  may  go  and  look  at  them,*'  said  Edith^ 
"tripping  along  to  seek  her  mother  for  that  purpose. 

Reginald  had  overheard  some  portion  of  the  remark. 

**  Heigh!  Edith;"  he  cried.  **You  musn't  go  into  the 
library." 

**  Why  not,  sir?"  returned  my  little  sweetheart,  defiantly. 

"  Because  'pa  is  in  there  reading,  miss ;  and  you  mustn't  in- 
terrupt him,  or  you'll  catch  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  threat  had  evidently  some  weiglit,  as  though  the  girl  stood 
in  fear  of  her  step-father.  Hesitating  a  moment,  she  quickly 
-answered — 

**  But  we  can  go  into  the  portrait  gallery,  sir,  and  that  will  be 
-as  well  as  the  picture-books.     Come  along,  Oliver !" 

So  away  we  went  to  seek  the  curiosities  of  the  portrait  gallery. 

My  pretty  little  conductress  led  me  through  a  series  of  what 
ivere  to  me  magnificent  halls,  rooms,  and  passages— some  of  them 
furnished  with  all  the  luxurious  and  elegant  upholstery  of  modern 
limes  ;  some  still  containing  only  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  furni^ 
ture  and  decorations  of  other  days.  These  latter  seemed  best  to 
■accord  with  the  style  and  architecture  of  the  Manor  House  itself, 
which  was  a  queer,  old  red  brick  building,  designed  by  the  famous 
Vanburgh — celebrated  alike  for  his  houses  and  his  plays. 

We  came  soon  to  a  large  and  elab^^rately  pannelled  door,  which 
"Was  surmounted  by  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  and  by  a  dark-looking 
painting,  the  subject  of  which  I  could  not  distinguish.  This  door 
"was  partly  stauding  open,  and  in  we  went. 

*'  This  is  the  portrait  gallery,"  said  the  little  girl.  These 
^paintings  you  see  around  are  the  family  portraits  of  the  Harring. 
tons.     Some  of  them  are  so  very  old." 

The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  was,  to  my  unsophisticated  mind, 
so  grand  and  imposing  as  quite  to  bewilder  me. 

It  was  a  lofty  square  room,  with  a  richly-carved  ceiling  and 
-pannelled  wainscoating  of  oak.  It  was  lit  by  four  tall  windows 
opposite  to  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered.  The  afternoon  sun 
was  streaming  in  across  the  floor,  and  received  a  deep  crimson 
tinge  from  the  rich  damask  curtains  with  which  the  windows  were 
draped. 

The  portraits  of  the  family  were  arranged  around  the  room, 
supported  and  surrounded  by  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  old  armour, 
helmets,  lances,  battle-axes,  and  so  forth.  Here  and  there  was  a 
marble  bust  or  head  of  some  great  man — Shakspeare,  Milton^ 
Locke,  Voltaire,  Newton,  Hume,  and  Bacon :  as  well  as  a  quaint 
old  sampler  or  two,  and  a  piece  of  tapestry. 

I'he  furniture  of  the  room  was  on  a  par  with  its  ornamentation. 
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An  old  Brussels  carpet,  that  had  become  almost  colourless  with 
time ;  a  large  rosewood  table  in  the  centre,  with  four  carved  legs 
and  lion*8  claws,  and  quaint  old  chairs  with  grote^squely- twisted 
backs  standing  grimly  in  the  windows,  and  round  about. 

The  pictures  did  not  interest  me  so  much  as  the  general  appear, 
ance  of  the  place,  and  the  imitation  black  armour  and  weapons, 
which  I  thoujjht  real.  I  took  little  interest  in  the  dark  and  leerincr 
faces  of  the  earlier  Harrinj]jtons.  I  thoui'ht  the  Justice  HarriDj:- 
ton,  who,  as  Reginald  informed  me,  was  contemporary  with 
Jeffreys,  and  followed  that  foul  misdirector  of  the  law  into  the 
western  counties  after  Monmouth'sj  insurrection,  was  but  an  ugly, 
fiquint-eyed  fellow,  and  that  he  would  have  been  better  looking 
without  his  wig.  As  for  his  daughter,  who  married  a  baronet,  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Suffolk — if  anything — I  thought 
her  rather  uglier  than  her  papa.  I  was  rather  amused  with  the 
full-length  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  aldermanic  gown — who  was 
a  merchant  in  London  in  the  first  George's  time.  Also  with  a 
lady  who  wore  a  tiill  head  dress  like  an  egg,  and  whom,  I  liave 
since  learntd,  was  considered  a  great  beauty  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccaronis. 

There  was,  however,  one  portrait  which,  somehow,  did  attract 
my  attention,  and  excite  my  curiosity  and  admiration.  This  wju>  a 
tall,  military-looking  gentleman,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  a  costume  of  much  more  modern  date.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion about  the  sharp,  piercing  eye — sharp  and  piercing  even  in  the 
painting— of  this  man,  which  at  the  first  moment  t^eemed  not  un-* 
familiar  t^^  me.  When  1  had  looked  at  tlie  face  a  few  moments, 
strivino:  to  recall  how  and  when,  and  in  what  manner  this  mi^ht 
have  been,  the  first  fleeting  impression,  in  a  great  measure,  faded 
away. 

**  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  I  asked  of  the  little  girl  by  my  side, 
not,  however,  having  taken  my  eyes  from  the  portrait  which  bad  so 
fascinated  me. 

**  That,  my  little  friend,  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Arthur  Harring- 
ton— my  unfortunate  brother,**  replied  a  soft,  musical  voice  at  my 
elbow,  and,  starting  in  surprise,  I  perceived  that  ilr.  Harrington 
had  come  into  the  room,  and  joined  us  unperceived. 

**0h,  pai)a,  how  you  frightened  me!**  cried  little  Edith, 
laui^hinir. 

"Frightened  you,  you  silly  child!**  returned  Mr.  Harrington, 
stroking  the  child's  gokleu  hair.  ''  Look  at  your  brother  Reginald  ; 
he  isi:'i  irightened.     Look,  jiow  hiavt-  he  looks  !'* 

Mi.  Harriii  tuu  sj)uko  wiili  tlje  lircaie-t  cravitv,  but  vet  I 
C(;u,(int  help  lau.jiii;^-  outji-lit,  for  I  really  thought  Kegiuald 
looked  anylliiug  bul  bi\;ve;  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  very  pale  in  the  face,  and  to  tremble  violently.  At  this  little 
Edith  laughed,  too,  and  Reginald  looked  very  sulky. 

**  Is  that  the  poor  gentleman  that  was  killed  at  the  Demon's 
Mouth,  sir?**  I  askeJ,  with  increased  curiosity  and  interest. 

Mr.  Harrington  started,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  curious  ex- 
pression. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  my  brother  met  with  an  accident  at 
the  Demon's  Mouth?*'  he  asked,  carelessly. 

I  stammered  and  blushed  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  as  I  replied — 

**  Mike,  told  me,  sir. 

•*  Mike  ?     Who  is  Mike,  my  little  friend  ]*' 

**  Mike  Withers,  sir,  the  <^ardener." 

Mr.  Harrington  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed  playfully. 

**  Mike  Withers,  eh  ?"  said  he.  '*  I  know  him— he  is  sexton, 
is  he  not  ?'* 

**  Yes,  sir,'*  I  njoined,  feeling,  somehow,  afraid  I  had  said 
somethinji:  I  ouy-ht  not. 

'*  'Tis  strange  !  'tis  passing  strange  !"  Mr.  Hamngton  returned 
in  the  same  careless  tone  as  before.  **  Sextons  seem  to  have  a 
natural  disposition  to  talk  about  otlier  people's  affairs.  'Twas  so 
even  in  Hamlet's  time.  I  suppose  they  think  it  a  part  of  their 
office  to  recapitulate  the  lives  of  those  they  bury,  like  the  news- 
paper editors  do  of  the  old  year  when  a  new  one  comes."  Saying 
which,  he  gave  a  short  mocking  laugh,  and  strode  away. 

"  Did  this  house  and  park  belong  to  this  poor  gentleman, 
once  ?"  I  ventured  to  ask  little  Edich,  presently ;  for  I  was  think- 
ing that  they  most  likely  did  so,  since  the  portraits  of  the  former 
owners  of  the  property  were  also  hanging  on  the  walls.  1  was  also 
thinking  that  if  this  were  so,  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  tliat  poor 
Air.  Arthur  Harriu<iton  siiould  have  been  cut  off  bv  an  accident  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  [lersonal 
beauty. 

So  impressed  was  I  ^ith  this  latter  idea,  that  I  expressed  it 
aloud  to  Reginald,  and  his  pretty  little  sister. 

**He  wasn't  half  so  rich  as  my  papa  was,"  Reginald  said, 
scornfully,  having,  however,  with  Edith,  admitted  the  truth  of  my 
remark.  **My  own  papa,  I  mean,'*  he  added.  "1  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Harrington,  my  neu)  papa  (here  he  indicated  with  his 
finger  the  gentleman  who  had  just  left  us),  was  once  very  poor  in- 
deed ;  but  when  he  married  my  mamma,  she  brought  him  lots  of 
money.** 

"And  when  this  poor  gentleman  died,  Mr.  Harrington  came 
into  the  property,  then?  So  he  had  this  as  well  as  your 
mamma's  r' 

**  Of  course,"  answered  Reginald,  nodding  his  head  patronisingly. 
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*'  WasD*t  this  Mr.  HanringtoD  married,  tliea  ?**  I  asked. 

^'  Married !  No  !  If  he*d  been  married  and  had  a  son,  my  'pa 
would  never  have  oome  into  the  property,  would  he!  What  a 
stupid  you  are,  Balton  !" 

I  felt  rather  mortified  at  this ;  so  assuming  a  knowing  air,  as. 
though  I  understood  such  matters  perfectly,  I  returned — 

*'  If  he  had  been  married,  and  had  a  son— o/covrj^  not." 


CHAPTER  X. 

APFROACBINO  SHADOWS. 

The  incidents  I  have  recorded  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind,  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  ensuing  years  have  not 
effaced.  Other  matters,  which,  iu  my  childish  thoughts,  no  doubt 
appeared  to  be  of  equal  imporiance,  have  long  since  passed  from 
my  recollection. 

After  that  first  introduction  to  the  Manor  House,  my  visits 
there  were  not  unfrequent;  but  I  do  not  recollect  much  about 
them,  except  that  sometimes  I  used  to  see  Mr.  Harrington  upon 
these  occasions,  and  sometimes  he  would  be  out,  or  —what  amounted 
to  about  the  same  thing — secluded  in  the  privacy  of  his  study  ;  for, 
whatever  he  may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  he  was  a  con;$i(itrrabIe 
reader — particularly  in  English  literature.  Sometimes  he  would 
treat  me  kindly  enough,  though  his  playful  affability  would  oftea 
be  curiously  tinged  with  sarcasm  ;  at  other  times  he  would  be 
bitter  in  his  speech,  or  silently  morose.  At  such  times  I  would  re- 
mark  that  even  Mrs.  Harrington  would  experience  some  effects  of 
his  strange  ill-humour,  and  would  quail  affrighted  before  the  angry 
flash  of  his  eye,  his  bitter  taunt,  or  satirical  sneer.  But  this  one 
circumstance  was  invariable — whatever  may  have  been  the  cliange- 
ful  and  varying  temper  of  Mi.  Harrington,  his  wife  always  treated 
him  with  meek  humility  and  love.  To  me,  also,  she  always  showed 
the  utmost  kindness — kindness  which  I  believe  grew  into  affection 
as  she  knew  me  better.  And  this,  I  think,  is  to  give  high  praise — 
in  speaking  of  her  friends  (of  enemies  she  had  none)  I  never 
iieard  her  to  say  an  evil  word. 

Little  Edith  and  I  were  excellent  friends ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  affection  I  bore  towards  her  was  the 
purest  and  noblest  I  have  ever  possessed. 

Reginald  in  course  of  time  left  our  school  to  go  to  Harrow ; 
so  I  did  not  see  so  much  of  him  then  as  formerly. 

At  home  my  dear  foster  parents  treated  me  with  as  much 
kindness  and  affection  as  ever.  Mr.  Dal  ton  took  great  pains  in 
instilling  into  me  such  education  as  I  was  capable,  on  account  of 
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my  years,  of  receiving.     For  this  kiDdDeas  and  attention  I  shall 
regard  my  benefactor  with  the  greatest  gratitude  to  my  dying  day. 

I  was  about  nine  years  old  when  the  event — all  important  to 
boys — of  putting  me  into  trousers,  for  the  first  time,  occurred. 

This  grand  ceremony,  to  which  I  had  long  been  looking  forward, 
had  been  frequently  talked  about  before  it  was  carried  into  effect. 

My  Aunt  Rachael  had  frequently  proposed  it,  and  when  iier 
brother  had  agreed  to  it,  had  characteristically  raised  dithculties 
against  her  own  proposal. 

**  Pish !"  cried  she,  indignantly.  **  Put  that  child  into 
trousers  !     Why,  he's  a  perfect  baby  !" 

Nevertheless,  she  took  me  that  evening  to  Mr.  Snapes,  the 
village  tailor,  to  be  measured  for  a  handsome  pair  of  blue  trousers 
and  tunic  to  match. 

It  was  a  May  evening  ;  I  can  remember  it  too  well.  How  fresh 
and  calm  the  garden  looked  in  the  twilight  on  our  return  from  this 
important  expedition  !  The  perfume  of  the  early  summer  flowers 
seems  still  to  pervade  my  nostrils. 

We  found  Mr.  Dalton  that  evening  sitting  at  the  open  window 
of  his  little  back  parlour,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  and 
looking  wearily  and  sadly  at  the  pale  moon  rising. 

He  smiled  when  we  entered  the  room,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
me. 

**  Well,  little  Oliver,**  said  he,  half-laughing,  but  seeming  very 
languid,  ''  hast  thou  Lad  the  girth  and  length  of  thy  mighty 
limbs  taken,  eh,  little  man?  When  art  thou  to  have  thy  armour, 
may  I  ask,  sir  knight  V 

I  gave  him  all  this  information,  my  heart  swelling  with  import- 
ance at  its  aspiration. 

**  Arn*t  you  well  to-night,  sir  1"  I  asked,  suddenly,  for  I  noticed 
how  pale  his  face  was. 

Before  he  could  reply,  my  aunt  turned  upon  him  sharply,  and, 
stamping  her  foot,  said — 

"  Matthew,  you  are  ill !  I*ve  told  you  so  till  I*m  sick  of  hear- 
ing my  own  tongue  say  the  words.  Why,  on  earth,  don't  you  see 
into  it?" 

•*Well,  well,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Dalton,  soothingly, 
"  1*11  go  and  see  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  you  like." 

**  Air.  Sullivan's  a  fool !"  returned  the  lady,  somewhat  mollified, 
however ;  **  but  he's  not  such  a  fool  as  you'll  be  if  you  don't  go  and 
see  some  one." 

*'  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sullivan  would  feel  complimented  my  dear,  if 
he  heard  you,"  returned  Mr.  Dalton,  smiling.  **For  he  knows 
you  well  enough  to  understand  that  you  do  make  your  best  praise 
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JUS  sweet  as  sugar  plums.     In  your  heart,  you  know  you  think 
him  nearly  the  rival  of  your  favourite  old  Dr.  Buch&n." 

My  aunt  said  **  Oh,  brother!"  rather  pettishly,  but  extorted  a 
promise  from  her  brother  that  he  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Sullivan 
next  day. 

I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  the  result  of  that  interview,  though 
I  rememl)er  coming  suddenly  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Dalton  had 
found  my  aunt  after  his  return,  and  noticing  that  both  looked  grave, 
and  talked  in  whispers.  I  heard  something  about  bis  going  up  to 
liondon  with  Mr.  Sullivan  to  see  a  physician  there. 

He  went  up  to  London  the  very  day  that  my  new  trousers 

4Bame  home ;  and  my  aunt  accorded  me  permission  to  put  them  on 

in  order  that  I  might  give  him  a  reception  in  them  upon  his  return. 

With  what  eager  anxiety  did  I  watch  for  the  time  to  arrive 

when  the  London  train  was  due^  and  calculate  how  long  it  would 

take  afterwards  to  walk  from  the  station  home ! 

At  last  I  saw  his  well-known  figure  slowly  approaching  his 
house.     I  ran  out  into  the  garden  to  meet  him. 

*'Ah!*'  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me  with  his  own 
peculiar  grave  smile.     **  Have  the  trousers  come  home  at  last?" 

**  Look  at  the  pockets!'*  I  cried,  joyously  displaying  them  to 
view. 

Mr.  Dalton  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  taking  a  shilling 
from  his  purse,  gave  it  to  me. 

'*  Is  this  for  me,  sir  ?**  I  e;cclaimed,  in  ecstasy. 
"  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  my  child,"  he  said.  Then  speaking 
in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  he  added,  **  My  poor  boy,  I  shall  not  be 
with  you  long.  We'll  be  good  friends,  and  love  each  other  much 
while  we  are  together,  won't  we?  Poor  little  Oliver— God  help 
you,  my  dear !"  and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  my  forehead.  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  but  before  I  could  recover  from 
wonder  suffiiciently  to  speak,  he  had  patted  my  head  and  strode 
away. 

Filled  with  a  strange,  indefinable  dread,  I  followed  him  into  the 
house.  He  went  into  the  parlour  where  my  aunt  was  at  work, 
and  threw  himself  silently  into  a  chair. 

I  saw  all  this,  for  the  door  was  standing  open,  and  I  stood  on 
the  mat. 

**  Well,  Matthew,  what  does  he  say  ?"  asked  my  aunt,  glancing 
up  anxiously. 

**  It  will  soon  be  all  over,  my  dear." 

**Good  heavens,  Matthew!  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  my 
aunt,  turning  ashy  pale,  and  suffering  her  knitting  to  lie  idle  in 
lier  lap. 
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Mr.  Dalton  said  something  in  a  low  voice  which  I  could  not 
catch. 

**  But  what  did  he  say^  Matthew  1"  repeated  my  aunt. 

''He  did  not  say  much,  dear :  but  I  read  in  his  looks  more 
than  he  said.  Besides,  he  said  enough.  Well,  Rachael,  it  must 
all  come  to  us  some  day.  God  knows,  my  dear,  how  little  I  should 
care ;  but  my  heart  is  wrung  to  think  what  will  become  of  the 
poor  child,  and  you,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  Matthew — my  brother — my  dear  !  If  you  talk  like  this 
it  will  drive  me,  mad  !'*  And  my  aunt  threw  her  stiff  form  upon 
her  brother's  shoulder,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  while  he  in  silence 
wiped  away  a  tear. 

I  stole  into  the  room^  and  though  I  knew  not  the  cause  of  this 
sorrow,  cried  in  sympathy  ;  and  Mr.  Dalton  placed  one  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  stroked  my  hair  fondly. 

'*Poor  little  Oliver T'  said  he.  ''Poor  little  Oliver!  What 
will  become  of  thee,  my  child,  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

*  This  made  me  cry  more  lustily  than  ever.  When  he  said  he 
was  going  away,  I  thought  he  was  perhaps  about  to  take  a  long 
journey. 

He  was.  But  it  was  that  long  journey  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  which  all  human  pilgrims  take  once — never  to  return. 


Thbbb  vai  a  lui  as  fair  as  ony— 

Fair  as  ony,  fair  as  ony,! 
There  was  a  lad  they  ca'ed  him  Johnny, 

Johmiy,  Johnny ! 
Johnny  lo'ed  the  Usaie  fair, 
Johnny's  heart  was  stricken  sair— 

Poor  Johnny,  Johnny! 

Johnny  was  na*  ane  and  twenty— 

Ane  and  twenty,  ane  and  twenty  ! 
Johnny  said  of  time  there's  plenty, 

Plenty,  plenty  I 
Noo  I  have  na'  but  and  ben, 
I'll  hae  gowd  and  siller  then — 
Aye,  plenty,  plenty ! 

There  came  a  lad  as  braw  as  ony— 

Braw  as  ony,  braw  as  ony  I 
He  woo'd  the  lass,  she  jilted  Johnny— 

Johnny,  Johnny  I 
Johnny  lost  the  lassie  fair, 
Noo  bis  heart  is  stricken  sair — 

Poor  Johnny,  Johnny ! 

QoBDOM  Cam 
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AN    INDIAN   PICNIC; 

OR  A  DAY  AT  THE  SEVEN  PAGODAS. 
IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  season  of  187 —  was  at  its  height,  and  balls  and  dinner  parties^ 
morning  calls  and  croquets,  were  following  one  another  with  end- 
less  and  monotonous  succession ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  un-^ 
alloyed  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  amusement, 
that,  on  returning  from  the  band  one  evening,  I  saiY  upon  my 
table  a  dainty  missive,  decorated  with  a  monogram  of  wondrous- 
and  inscrutable  device,  containing  an  invitation  to  a  picnic  about  to 
be  given  by  Mrs.  Glyde — one  of  the  most  delightful  of  hostesses — 
to  the  "Seven  Pagodas,"  a  celebrated  place^  about  thirty  mile* 
distant  from  Madras. 

By  its  side  lay  a  similar  invitation  for  my  friend  and  chum^ 
Charlie  Haversham,  like  myself,  a  lieutenant  in  the  — th  regiment, 
then  stationed  in  Madras,  and  also,  like  myself,  hopelessly  and 
desperately  in  love.  The  objects  of  our  adoration  were  the  two 
Miss  Bryanstones,  daughters  of  a  "  tremendous  swell,'*  who  would 
no  more  think  of  allowing  a  daughter  of  his  to  marry  a  poor  **  sub  *' 
in  a  marching  regiment,  than  of — voluntarily  foregoing  his  dinner 
—to  put  the  case  strongly. 

We  had  heard  of  this  projected  picnic — and  were  aware  that 
Violet  and  Laura  (not  that  we  had  any  right  to  call  tbem  so)  were 
goiugy  and  without  their  mamma  (that  most  ubiquitous  aod  objec- 
tionable of  mammas)  ;  for  ever,  when  roaming  through  the  moon-lit 
flower-perfumed  verandahs,  or  moving  to  the  enchanting  strains  of 
Strauss  or  Godfrey,  lynx-eyed  ** mamma"  would  suddenly  appear 
with  '*  Violet,  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  a  draught :  come  in  and 
sit  down — **  or,  '*  Laura,  darling,  I  fear  you  are  fatiguing  yourself 
with  over-dancing — you  had  better  come  and  rest  a  little,*'  more^ 
than  once  at  a  moment  when  all  seemed  propitious,  ajad  I  was 
about  to  bring  my  desperate  resolution  to  the  point,  and  know  my 
fate  for  once  and  all,  had  my  intentions  been  thus  frustrated. 

I  must  confess,  however,  I  was  in  debt  pretty  deeply,  and  Mrs. 
Bryanstone,  unfortunately,  was  aware  of  it,  which  was,  I  believe, 
the  reason  of  my  being  treated  as  such  an  especially  "black 
sheep."  Laura,  however,  was  quite  uninfluenced  by  any  such 
consideration.     Once  when  iSir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  instructing. 
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his  pupils  in  the  art  of  painting  a  delicate  complexion,  he  advised 
them  to  "  think  of  a  pearl  and  a  peach."  When  I  try  to  describe 
Laura  Bryanstone,  the  same  idea  comes  irresistibly  before  me.  A 
pearl  and  a  peach — two  bits  of  the  blue  summer  sky  on  a  very 
<5lear  day,  and  massive  coils  of  golden  ropes — and  yet  people  say 
that  *'  chignons  "  are  ungrateful !  In  my  eyes  they  are  the  most 
becoming  adornment  a  pretty  woman  can  put  on  to  make  herself 
utterly  irresistible. 

Beauty  unadorned  and  simplicity  are  all  very  well,  only  in  that 
case  let  us  be  consistent,  and  go  back  to  the  costume  of  the  days 
when  the  three  fair  goddesses  competed  for  the  golden  apple  on 
Mount  Ida !  Then,  indeed,  the  palm  of  greatest  loveliness  was 
awarded  to  Venus,  in  consequence,  it  was  whispered,  of  her 
superior  simplicity  of  attire  ;  but,  now-a-days — "  Nousavons  change 
tout  cela,''  A  lady  in  Court  dress  and  jewels  is  a  fairer  sigb  t  1»  mti 
the  same  lady  in  a  cotton  gown.  Enid  in  her  faded  robes  in  which 
Prince  Geraint  first  saw  and  loved  her  was  all  very  well,  but  Eiiid 
attired  for  her  bridal  was  **  like  the  sun." 

The  auspicious  day  at  length  arrived,  and  our  whole  party, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  people,  met  one  bright  January  after- 
noon  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous^  from  which  we  were  all 
to  proceed  together  to  the  canal  or  backwater,  beyond  the  Adyar 
river.  First  on  the  ground  was  Mrs.  Glyde,  with  Major  Clyde, 
who,  on  such  occasions,  was  well-pleased  to  leave  all  trouble,  in 
the  way  of  arrangement,  to  his  energetic  little  wife,  the  life  and 
soul  of  every  party  she  graced.  Under  her  wing  came  Violet  and 
Laura,  daintily  attired  in  some  airy  fabric,  indescribable  by  a 
masculine  pen. 

The  next  arrival  was  Captain  Heavitree,  who  was  something 
of  an  antiquarian,  and  had  come  armed  with  a  note-book  containing 
copious  extracts  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  to- 
gether with  a  volume  of  Southey's  **  Curse  of  Kehama;"  for 
though  it  may  not  be  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Maba- 
balipur  (a  corruption  of  Mavilipuram),  a  large  portion  of  that 
most  interesting  legend  is  there  declared  to  have  taken  place. 
Three  or  four  other  ladies  with  their  husbands,  and  the  usual  com- 
pliment of  bachelors,  without  whom  no  picnic  is  complete,  made 
up  the  party  ;  and  having  all  met  at  the  '*  trysting-place  "  at  the 
appointed  time,  we  started  for  the  boats,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles. 

After  passing  the  Adyar  river,  the  road  branches  oflF  into  a  less- 
frequented  path,  terribly  trying  to  the  springs  of  carriages  ;  where 
bright-eyed  squirrels  scamper  over  the  pathway,  and  green  and 
scarlet  parroquets  flutter  among  the  branches,  undisturbed  by 
passer-by.     However,  the  deep  ruts  and  groves  were  at  length 
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passed  without  accident,  and  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion,  from  which  Mavilipuram  is  about  thirty  iniles  distant,  being 
just  one  night's  journey  by  boat. 

Here  our  canal  boats  (which  are  about  twenty  feet  long,  with  a 
little  cabin  in  the  centre)  were  drawn  up  side  by  side  on  the  bank. 
On  first  starting  we  all  got  into  the  largest,  distributing  ourselves 
between  the  lower  deck  and  the  "poop,**  as  we  called  the  roof  of 
the  cabin — those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  seat 
aloft  having  the  best  of  it,  as  we  enjoyed  a  fresher  air  and  better 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  the  pleasant  breeze  filled 
our  little  sail,  and  wafted  us  swiftly  onwards,  the  sweet  sounds  of 
music  on  the  water  soon  arose,  and  the  **  Canadian  Boat  Song,** 
that  pretty  sparkling  air,  **  The  Danube  river,'*  and  other  appro, 
priate  melodies,  floated  over  the  water  on  the  calm  evening  air. 

The  scenery  at  first  was  flat  and  uninteresting,  the  banks  on 
either  side  being  only  occasionally  dotted  with  a  solitary  Palmyra 
or  Casuarina  tree,  though  covered  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  the- 
lovely  white  and  purple  convolvulus,  so  common  in  all  the  hedge- 
rows and  jungles  of  India ;  but  as  the  twilight  deepened  into  night, 
and  the  moon  rose,  shedding  her  softening  light  over  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  changed.  The  stream 
widened,  and  as  we  left  Madras  behind,  the  trees,  which  before  had 
been  so  few  in  number,  now  lined  the  banks,  dipping  their  branches 
into  tbe  shadowy  «vater,  and  assuming  strange  fantastic  forms  in 
the  bri^jht  moonlight. 

The  most  perfect  silence  reigned  around,  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard  being  the  occasional  dip  of  the  sail  into  the  water,  or,  as  the 
breeze  died  away,  and  the  boatmen  betook  themselves  to  their  oars, 
tbe  plash  of  the  oar,  or  the  dragging  of  the  guiding  rope  through 
the  water,  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Sometimes  through  the  deep  silence  the  clear  thrilling  note  of  tho 
peeweet,  or  buzz  of  the  cicada  was  heard  ou^the  sandy  shore,  or  a 
solitary  jackal  lurking  amongst  the  thick  underwood  or  jungle^ 
startled  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  shore  with  his  melancholy  cry. 

The  scene— the  times  are  favourable  to  romance  and  sentimeut, 
and  Charlie,  **makinjy:  hav  while  the  sun  shines,'*  has  seized  the 
moment  to  murmur  into  Violet  Bryanstone's  not  unwilling  ear, 
scraps  of  his  favourite  Byron,  ^vhich  reach  us  sitting  silent,  and 
sound  not  inappropriately  : — 

*'  .And  (Irav.hi;^  near  tliorc  lueatlic^  .';  livinir  fracri'n-ucc  from  the  sliore 
Of  fluwei'tj  vel  fiv.sli  with  (;hil(llK»ol  :  uii  lUe  oar 
i'alls  tlie  li'^iil  drij)  cI  I'nv  .^-ii.  {»•;;. k'  I  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  gTa.-.;."]»[)  'i'  uiic  .^v'oJ-ni^Ul  cv.iol  iiu/i'c/' 

*'  jio  is  au  cveiiiii'4  revdljr  who  makes 
Ilis  life  an  iufitucy,  aud  .iiag^  hia  till. 
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At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Bursts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  ii  still 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  o^er  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dewa 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill. 
Weeping  themselves  away  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues." 

The  quiet  stillness  of  the  scene  lulled  us  all  into  a  pleasant 
languor,  and  a  silence  fell  upon  the  party,  which  was  agreeably 
broken  after  a  time  by  the  "pop*'  of  a  champagne  cork  in  a 
•distant  part  of  the  boat,  where  Major  Qlyde  was  busily  engaged 
•concocting  champagne  cup,  after  a  particularly  fine  receipt  of  his 
•own ;  and  presently  the  attendant  BaJnaswamys  (who  were  in  great 
•delight  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  these  famed  Pagodas — ^in  their 
eyes  almost  as  sacred  as  the  shrine  of  Mecca  to  a  Mahommedan) 
appeared,  bearing  plump  turkeys  and  Yorkshire  hams,  and  all  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  a  cold  dinner,  which  we  accordingly 
•discussed  by  the  bright  light  of  the  moon,  with  the  pleasant  accom. 
paniment  of  rippling  water  and  rippling  laughter  as  the  boat  would 
give  a  sudden  jerk,  and  transfer  the  contents  of  our  plate  to  oar 
own  or  our  neighbour's  laps.  People  get  more  intimate  in  one 
might  in  such  circumstances  as  these  than  in  a  whole  year  of  occa- 
sional meetings  in  drawing-rooms  and  croquet  lawns,  and,  seated 
by  Laura's  side,  I  did  not  omit  to  take  advantage  of  my  oppor- 
lunities ;  while  Violet  and  Charlie  flirted  in  such  an  outrageous 
manner,  that  jokes  at  their  expense  flew  thick  and  fast ;  one  gentle- 
man declaring  he  *'  smelt  orange-blossom,^'  and  anoth^  inquiring 
tenderly  as  to  Violet's  predilection  for  wedding-cake! 

Dinner  being  over  a  round  game  was  proposed,  and  after  a  good 
•deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  ''Proverbsi" 
**  Russian  Scandal,"  and  other  similar  games,  Mrs.  Olyde  declared 
she  was  going  to  give  us  the  names  of  two  cities  of  educational 
•celebrity,  which  we  should  find  *'  buried "  in  the  following 
sentence  :— 

"  Put  my  traps  and  railway  rug  by  my  aide — 
Ahythauk  you,  that's  all  right  ! 
And  hurrah  !  for  the  holidays — for  we're  going 
Home  lo-night  !" 

"Rugby,"  said  Captain  Heavitree,  "is  one,  and  the  other  is 
•evidently  some  place  ending  with  **  <oyi." — Eton  !  that's  the  woid, 
and  a  very  good  one,  too." 

The  next  was  given  by  Charlie — it  ran  thus  : — 

**  By  the  shores  of  the  mighty  Atlantic — Anna, 
No  rest  for  her  feet — 
Waudei^d  lonely  and  sad  through  the 
Blinding  rain  and  sleet" 
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Several  ineffectual  guesses  were  made«  and  Charlie  was  at 
length  obliged  to  tell  us  that  the  word  was  *'  Cannanore."  One 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  who  had  lately  visited  the  Western 
coast,  now  gave  us  the  following  : — 

'*  She  floated  tranquil  on  the  river's  bank, 
She  floated  calmlj  till  the  sweet  face  sank 
Among  the  water-rushes  dark  and  rank." 

"Quilon,"  said  Mrs.  Qlyde,  with  a  smile,  '*  but  really  Captain 
Adamson,  you  must  not  give  us  such  long  ones,  your  word  was  in 
the  first  line.     Here  is  a  much  simpler  one — 

''  Which  is  the  loveliest  ?  Mary  or  Elate, 
Or  Isabel  with  the  queenly  gait  f* 

**  York,"  said  Laura,  then  she  added,  **  my  *  Buried  City  '  is 
not  original,  but  is  taken  from  the  words  of  an  old  song — 

"  In  a  grassy  grave  beneath  the  willows- 
Long  time  ago ; 
Slept  that  maid  beloved  and  cherished — 
Long  time  ago." 

"Agra"  was  soon  hit  upon,  and  somebody  gave  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  In  the  days  of  good  Queen  Mary,  after  a  long  palaver, 
Amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  the  French  took  possession  of  Havre." 

"Palaveram,"  said  the  writer,  sadly,  his  perceptions  having 
been  quickencid  by  the  fact  of  an  order  that  day  from  head- 
•quarters,  for  a  detachment  of  the  regiment,  of  which  he  formed 
one,  to  proceed  shortly  to,  and  be,  indeed,  buried  in  that  dismal 
«pot,  far  from  the  delights  and  gaieties  of  Madras. 

"  Ifs  all  over  with  me 
For  I'm  goin^  far  from  thee," 

I  whispered  to  Laura.  "Can  you  find  a  buried  sentiment, 
there  V 

''  Love,"  murmured  Laura,  as  the  white  lids  drooped  over  the 
blue  eyes,  and  I  heard  a  quick-drawn  sigh  beside  me  (so  few 
women  can  sigh  effectively). 

Those  fleeting  hours  passed  all  too  quickly  for  some  among  that 
little  party,  speeding  along  with  remorseless  strides.  An  adjourn, 
ment  was  proposed,  and  we  all  dispersed  to  our  respective  boats, 
but  sleep  in  such  a  case  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  not,  at  least,  by 
those  of  us  who  were  dreaming  those  golden  dreams  of  youth,  and 
hope  and  love,  which'  makes  this  world,  for  the  time  being,  a 
terrestrial  paradise. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  first  gleams  of  dawn  were  crimsoning  the  sky  as  our  boat? 
arrived  at  the  landing-place,  from  which  the  City  of  Temples  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards*  distant  across  the  sandy  plain.  Here 
we  landed,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  having  come  provided  with 
guns  and  dogs,  started  oflf  in  search  of  game,  which  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  we  returned  home  laden  with  snipe  and 
plover,  and  literally  as  hungry  as  hunters,  we  found  the  ladies  in 
the  prettiest  and  freshest  of  morning  toilettes,  superintending  the 
boiling  of  a  kettle — gipsy  fashion — 'on  the  banks,  for  Chota  Nazrtt^ 
to  which  we  did  full  justice  before  starting  for  the  tents,  which 
were  pitched  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Seven  Pagodas. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  over  the  sandy,  arid  ground,  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  unpleasantly  hot  to  the  feet,  soon  brought  us  to  the 
first  pagoda,  a  magnificent  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite, 
covered  with  carvings  and  well-executed  bas-reliefs,  representing 
various  mythological  personages  and  animals,  elephants  and  lions ; 
evidently  very  ancient  and  of  unknown  date.  The  place  seemed 
entirely  deserted.  No  living  thing,  besides  ourselves,  was  to  be 
seen,  excepting  a  brilliantly-coloured  jay,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
palmyra  tree  overlooking  the  temple,  who  surveyed  us  with  much 
apparent  astonishment.  Its  bright  blue  feathers  looked  so  tempting 
in  the  sim  then,  that  Mrs.  Glyde  at  once  exclaimed  that  she  must 
have  it  for  her  hat,  upon  which  one  of  the  attendant  bachelors 
levelled  his  fowling-piece  with  unerring  aim,  and  as  the  report  of 
the  gun  startled  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  place,  and  the  bird  fell 
to  the  ground,  a  cloud  of  bats  and  owls  flew  out  of  the  dark 
recesses  and  gloomy  depths  of  the  temple  in  the  most  unexpected 
and  startling  manner. 

Pretty  shrieks  and  cries  of  alarm  and  distress  resounded  on 
every  side,  and  it  was  some  time  before  equanimity  was  restored, 
ann  we  were  able  to  go  on  with  our  investigations.  Captain 
Heavitree,  who  was  now  iu  his  glory,  and  constituted,  by  common^ 
consent,  the  cicerone  of  the  party,  now  opened  one  of  his  books, 
and  directed  our  attention  to  a  large  rocky  liill  that  lay  between  iis 
and  the  sea,  of  which  we  coiikl  catch  occasional  glimpses  between 
the  temples  and  the  rocks.  We  accordingly  approached,  and  found 
that  what  had  a]»peaied  t(»  us  to  ]>e  a  mere  natural  hill  was  a 
wonderful  work  of  art.  llii-.o  hloi'ks  of  granite,  beautifully 
carvel,  ])l\:\'j^  ]>ilc»i  vwj  .;•).>, r  ;.ii;,tlier  t;»  an  iiainense  height.  The 
a-scc:/c  I  »  ;Le  t(^p  oi"  tiie  iiili  i^  ^-r.alual  at  iir.st,  and  as  you  ascend 
higlior  is  Hiij)plejiientod  by  .sil-;\s  cut  in  the  rocks.      Ilen^  the  wild 
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myrtle,  purple  convolvus,  and  many  Indian  wild  flowers  flourished 
unrestrained  wherever  they  could  find  a  resting-place  in  the  fissures 
among  the  stones.  I  plucked  a  sprig  of  wild  myrtle  and  handed  it 
to  Laura,  by  whose  side  I  was  walking,  with  a  look,  which,  I  flatter 
myself,  spoke  volumes. 

Oh !  blissful  moment !  She  presses  it  idly  and  half-uncon- 
sciously  to  her  lips !  then  wakening  to  consciousness,  blushes 
divinely,  and  fastens  it  to  her  breast. 

Still  clambering  upwards  we  presently  arrive  at  a  group  of 
figures  in  bas-relief,  representing,  as  Caj^tain  Heavitree  informs  us, 
the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the  Mahabarit,  with ,  their 
weapons  and  other  insignia  of  their  characters  and  exploits. 

A  little  winding  stair  leads  us  to  another  temple  containing 
elephants  larger  than  life,  remarkably  well  executed,  and  in  perfect 
preservation  ;  and  as  we  go  further — excelsior  still  our  motto — we 
arrive  at  more  temples  and  pagodas,  in  endless  continuity — a 
granite  slab,  with  a  lion  at  the  head  for  pillow,  the  bed  of  Dhar- 
maragal,  a  personage  of  great  fame.  The  figures,  however, 
appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  Balg,  whose  city  this  is- 
supposed  to  be — with  the  exception  of  one  carving  representing 
him  seated  on  his  throne  at  the  moment  when  Vishnu  (who  had 
come  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  Brahmin  dwarf,  asking  for  three 
paces  of  his  kingdom  to  build  a  hut)  assumes  his  real  and  celestial 
character,  and  appears  to  claim  his  promised  possession,  measuring 
the  earth  with  one,  and  the  heavens  with  another  stride,  and 
summoning  Balg,  to  give  his  bond  for  Padalon  (the  lower  regions) 
for  the  third.  The  scene  around  us  as  we  stood  on  the  siuiuuit  was 
exceedingly  pretty,  though  desolate-looking  on  one  side — the  wind- 
ing silver  line  of  the  canal,  with  its  background  of  purple  hills, 
stretched  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  on  the  other  lay  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  dashing  on  the  golden  sands,  where 
the  sea-birds  were  skimminor  and  fluttering,  their  dazzlinor  white 
plumage  rivalling  the  foam  flecks  of  the  surf  as  it  broke  on  the 
rocky  shore — rocky  here,  where  the  ruins  of  ancient  fanes  and 
temples  were  strewn  around. 

Below  us  majestic  boulders  of  rock  rose  on  every  side,  inter- 
spersed with  the  noble  old  temples,  once  resonant  with  the  song 
and  the  dance,  now  silent  and  de>erted — the  only  sound  to  be  heard 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  lonely  pillars  and  porticos,  witk 
that  melancholy  moan  peculiar  to  deserted  places. 

Major  Clyde,  who  being  stout  and  plethoric,  had  looked  upon 

all  this  scrambling:  and  climbini:-  with  extreme  disfavour,  and  for  the 

la:st  ten  iniijutes  had  been  seated  on  a   pinnacle  of  rock,  mopping 

his   face    with    a    handkerchief,     and    utterini^f   unparliamentary 

.language  regarding  some  person  unknown,  who   had  forgotten  to 

T  T 
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provide  him  with  his  brandy  flask  ;  not  forgetting,  however,  mean. 
while  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  servants  in  the 
distance,  now  took  out  his  watch  and  informed  us  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  breakfast  was  ready  down  below. 

We  accordingly  made  the  best  of  our  way  down,  and  having  all 
ac^reed  that  it  would  be  much  better  fun  to  breakfast  in  the  shade 
of  the  rocks  than  to  adjourn  at  once  to  the  tents,  we  seated  our- 
selves beneath  the  shadow  of  some  enormous  boulders — which 
formed  a  perfect  natural  temple,  with  pillar,  roof,  and  portico — 
our  carpet  a  wilderness  of  wild  flowers  and  little  jungle  weeds ;  our 
seats,  detached  masses  of  the  fretted  rock  overhead,  which  had 
fallen  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

"  Is  there  any  lady  missing?"  asked  Major  Qlyde,  who  seemed 
inseparable  from  the  soda-water  bottles,  as  we  took  our  seats. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Qlyde. 

"Because  Haversham's  not  to  be  found — oh!  here  he  is!" 
as  the  guilty  pair  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  pyramid  of 
granite,  Charlie  looking  triumphant,  with  Violet,  blushing  like  a 
rose  on  his  arm.  Oh  !  if  ambitious  Mrs.  Bryanstone  had  but  seen 
them  then !  and  yet  it  is  a  natural  ambition  for  a  mother  to  wish 
to  secure  the  best  things  this  world  can  afford  for  the  daughter  tJie 
loves.  The  question  is,  are  worldly  advantages  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh  the  uprooting  of  a  true  affection  in  a  girl's  heart! — but  if  the 
old  story  of  the  magic  looking-glass  were  true,  bow  many  aching 
hearts  would  there  not  be  in  this  world! 

'*  Where  ignorance  is  bli^s,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

We  remained  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks  for  some  little  time, 
lulled  by  the  monotonous  hum  of  the  wild  bees  as  they  flitted  from 
flower  to  flower — lingering  longest  on  the  sweet-scented  wild 
jasmine— occasionally  startled  by  the  rapid  glancing  of  a  lizard 
across  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  ladies  made  pretty  sketches  of  the 
surrounding  scenery ;  truth  compels  me  to  say  Laura's  was  not  tiie 
best ;  but  when  it  was  completed  I  immediately  transferred  it  to 
my  pocket-book,  where  it  still  lies,  one  of  my  most  tieasnred 
possessions. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  with  the  aid  of  bezique,  whist,  and 
other  games;  and  as  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen,  we  agaio 
started  on  our  explorations,  for  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  yet  to  come ;  the  Buried  City  lay  before  us,  deep 
under  the  blue  sea,  towards  which  we  now  turned  our  steps. 

Our  way  led  through  the  modern  town,  looking  tawdry  with  its 
red  and  yellow  stripes,  after  the  chaste  and  simple  beauty  of  the 
ancient  templet,  though  some  of  the  former  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  Gothic  stylo  of  architecture  than  any  we  had  before  seen. 
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We  at  length  arrived  at  the  beech,  where  one  solitary  old  temple 
stands — a  wave-wanhed  ruin — round  and  about  are  strewn  the 
-debris  of  other  temples  that  have  fallen  victims  to  the  encroaching 
waves  ;  and  far  out  to  sea  a  broken  pillai',  standing  among  the 
white  billows,  together  with  a  few  broken  remains  of  less  preten- 
tious  architecture,  shows  plainly  where  the  buried  city  once  has 
stood. 

**Ah!  there,*'  cried  Captain   Heavitree,  in  ecstasy,    **is  the 
•very  spot  to  which  Sonthey  refers,  when  Kailyal  an<f  Ladurlad^ 
after  their  long  and  weary  journey,  arrive  at  the  sea  shore,  where 

*  the  ancient  towers  at  length  appeared  in  sight,"  and  seating  him- 
self  on  one  of  the  rocks— of  which  we  all  followed  his  example — he 
iread  the  following  extracts  :  — 

''  Their  golden  summits  in  the  noonday  light, 
Shone  o'er  the  dark  gi^een  deep  that  rolled  between  ; 
For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 
Peering  above  the  sea — a  mournful  sight  ! 
Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 
"What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 
Had  swallowed  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 
Bare  reconl  of  their  old  magnificence. 
And  on  the  s.indy  shore  beside  the  verge 
Of  ocean,  here  and  there  a  rock-hewn  fane 
Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surge  and  surf, 
That  on  its  strong  foundations  broke  in  vain. 
In  solitude  the  ancient  temples  stood, 
Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song. 
And  solemn  d^uice  of  festive  multitude  ; 
Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along, 
Hejiring  no  voice  save  of  the  ocean  flood. 
Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores  : 
Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 
The  lonely  sound  of  winds  that  moiui  around, 
Accoixlant  to  the  melancholy  waves." 

**  Most  beautiful  and  appropriate  !"  said  Mrs.  Qlyde  ;  "for  my 
part,  I  think  Southey  is  far  too  much  overlooked — there  is  much 
in  his  poetry  that  is  very  beautiful,  though  it  is  not  the  fashion  of 
the  day  to  admire  it." 

•*  I  quite  think  with  you,"  said  Captain  Heavitree.  '*Some 
•of  his  descriptions  of  the  buried  city,  through  which  Ladurlad 
roams,  armed  by  the   might   of  Kebama's   fearful   curse   which 

•  charms  his  life  from  fire  and  flood,'  are  very  fine." 

We  lingered  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  unwilling  to  leave  the 
ruined  shrines  and  faded  glories  of  that  city  of  the  past ;  but  as  the 
moon  rose,  with  a  brilliance  unknown  in  western  climes,  we  again 
took  our  places  in  the  boats  for  our  homeward  journey.  As  we 
glided  swiftly  down  the  moonlit  stream  ;  now  bright  as  day,  now 
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darkened  by  the  flickering  shadow  of  the  banyan  or  camarina  trees 
that  lined  its  banksf,  I  put  the  momentous  question,  that  was  to 
decide  my  fate  for  life,  to  Laura,  and  "  received  her  promise  true," 
and  for  a  time  I  put  aside  all  troublesome  questions  of  the  future, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  the  happiness  of  the  moment.  But  on  my 
"way  to  my  quarters,  next  morning,  the  question  arose  in  all  its 
appalling  force — what  answer  would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryanstone  give 
to  my  request  ?  Could  I  hope  it  would  be  in  the  affirmative  \  I 
feared  it  was  scarcely  likely. 

As  I  entered  my  room  my  eye  fell  upon  a  heap  of  letters  lying 
upon  the  table.  Duns — duns  I  how  well  I  knew  their  contents 
without  opening  them !  but  among  them  lay  an  English  letter,  in 
a  strange  hand.  I  opened  it  languidly,  but  as  my  eye  caught  the 
first  few  words  my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  It  was — ^yes,  it 
was — a  lawyer's  letter,  informing  me  that  a  distant  relation,  from 
whom  I  had  never  had  the  slightest  expectations,  and  whom  I 
had  never  even  seen,  had  died  leaving  me  sole  heir  to  a  fine 
estate  in  the  nortl\  of  England,  and  a  property  of  twenty  thousand 
a-year. 

Armed  with  this  letter  I  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Bryanstone, fear- 
less of  repulse,  and  received  from  her  hands  a  willing  gift, — Laura, 
who  had  loved  and  accepted  me  when  I  was  a  poor  lieutenant, 
without  hopes  of  fortune. 

Charlie  Haversham  and  Violet  had  also  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  the  following  day,  he,  too,  repaired  to  Nungumbaukum  to 
make  a  similar  application  ;  but  poor  Charlie,  having  no  lawyer's 
letter  to  back  him,  was  politely  informed  that  Mrs.  Bryanstone 
regretted  she  had  made  other  arrangement^^  for  the  disposal  of  her 
daughter's  hand — and  so  she  had— and  Violet  was  too  accustomed 
to  yield  to  her  mother's  imperious  sway  to  hold  to  her  promise  in 
apite  of  opposition.  * 

Laura  and  Violet  were  married  on  the  same  day.  A  confused 
vision  of  orange-blossoms,  wedding-favours,  silks  and  satins,  smiles 
and  tears,  rises  before  me ;  and  two  lovely  brides  kneel  side  by 
side  at  the  altar  of  a  certain  church  in  Madras,  surrounded  by 
glittering  uniforms  and  dazzling  toilettes. 

Violet  is  married  to  a  man  whom  she  can  respect  and  love,  and 
who  can  give  her  a  splendid  establishment,  but  the  poetry  of  her 
life  is  vanished,  the  sweet,  illusive  dieam  is  over  ;  and  Mrs.  Bryan- 
stone believes  that  she  has  acted  for  the  best,  and  takes  Violet's 
apathetic  submission  or  calm  acquiescence  for  happiness,  and 
perhaps  in  the  end  she  may  be  right. 

Charlie  is  not  present. 

*' Don't  abk  me,  old  fellow!"  he  said  to  me  bitterly,  on  ny 
wedding  morning.    **  I  wish  you  every  happiness ;  but  I  can't  look 
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OD*at  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Moloch.'*  For  him  there  are  no 
wedding  chimes,  no  happy  time  in  store — but  let  us  hopo'that  the 
wound  may  not  be  very  deep-seated,  and  that  in  time '  he  may 
learn  to  forget — at  any  rate,  if  the  words  of  the  poet  are  true, 

"  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 


NIKE  APTEROS. 

PiEAN  !  the  victory's  won  ! 

I  have  struggled  to  light  of  day, 
I  have  gained  the  peace  which  none 

Can  give  or  take  away. 
At  last  the  glorious  sun 

Streams  down  upon  my  way  ! 

In  the  calm  of  my  lonely  room, 

In  the  solemn  hours  of  night, 
I  have  fought  my  way  from  gloom, 

As  all  truthseekers  fight — 
Fought  against  primal  doom 

With  tlie  sword  of  Truth  and  Right  ! 

And  now  I  bask  in  Peace 

Which  I  know  shall  live  for  me 
When  all  life's  pleasures  cease 

In  "  sad  satiety  :" 
And  only  increase  and  increase 

Throughout  Eternity  1 

Maubice  Davibs. 
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**  Pourquoy  t<ncr)ief/-vou4  vos  f/e^uc  Omeieiw,**  etc. — Ronaard. 

Why  turn,  sweetheart,  thy  gracious  eyes  from  me 

So  coDstantly, 
And  all  the  while  art  steadfast  set  to  wound  ? 
For  well  thou  knowest  but  one  quick-darted  glance 

Would  like  a  lance 
Transfix  and  hurl  me  hopeless  to  the  ground. 

Ah,  cruel  1  'tis  Uiat  I  may  lingering  die 

In  misery — 
That  no  sweet  memory  of  their  blessed  light. 
Not  one  remembrance  of  those  longed-for  eyes, 

Mingling  with  mine. 
Might  soothe  my  brain  and  charm  my  fading  sight. 

Yet  thou  art  wrong :  for  'tis  no  night-born  death 

Which  woos  my  breath— 
A  blissful  life  'tis  rather  that  I  buy  : 
For  to  have  seen  thee,  love,  is  life  for  aye 

And  endless  day, 
And  to  have  loved  thee,  immortality ! 

Fbamcis  Gledstanes  Waugh. 
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KATE    BEAUMONT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

BRICKS   AND   MOBTA£«  '"  "    \ 

Twenty  years  ago'  there  was  no  duller  spot  in  London  than 
Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  It  was  so  intensely  respectable,  and 
respectability  in  bricks  and  mortar  is  unbearable.  It  is  better  now ; 
the  old  dull  dwelling-houses  have  burst  from  their  bondage  and 
assumed  a  jovial  demeanour,  comparatively,  which,  however, 
unsuited  to  their  age  and  style,  is  yet  a  pleasant  change  after  the 
long  restraint  of  the  dull  old  past.  Houses  ai*e  like  human 
beings,  and  a  time  comes  when  the  most  respectable  of  human 
beings  must  relax  :  old  age  creeps  on,  and  by  degrees  slight  inno. 
vations  are  made  on  the  proprieties  of  life.  The  old  General  puts 
his  slippers  on  in  the  evening,  the  Bishop  undoes  the  lowest 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat  after  dinner,  and  the  lady  of  fashion,  or  of 
many  fashions,  takes  off  several  large  portions  of  her  personal 
charms  when  she  is  alone  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartments  ; 
but  they  are  all  still  eminently  respectable,  although  not  quite  what 
they  were.  The  General  puts  on  his  boots  the  moment  he  thinks 
any  one  is  coming,  the  Bishop  attends  to  his  buttons,  and  the 
fashionable  lady  of  a  certain  age  resumes  the  charms  which  she  had 
temporarily  dispensed  with,  almost  before  the  maid  knocks  at  the 
door  to  announce  a  visitor.  And  so  did  the  houses  in  Queen  Square 
conduct  themselves  twenty  years  ago — they  were  in  dishabille^  but 
still  respectable ;  no  carriages  rolled  incessantly  through  the  square 
to  deposit  fashionable  visitors  at  the  doors,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
at  least  genteel  enough  to  hire  a  fly  upon  occasions  of  state,  and 
did  not  degrade  themselves  by  paying  state  visits  in  hackney- 
coaches.  No  pampered  menials  lounged  at  the  hall-doors,  but  a 
page  in  buttons  was  no  rarity,  and  no  one  thought  of  giving  a 
dinner  party  without  securing  the  services  of  the  respectable  elderly 
man,  who  found  his  own  Berlin  gloves  and  looked  every  inch  a 
butler.  Children  walked  in  the  little  square,  attended  by  servant 
maids,  indeed,  instead  of  governeses ;  but  the  rude  butcher  boys  and 
bakers  respected  the  decencies  of  life,  and  it  was  not  etiquette  for 
Folly  or  Susan  to  exchange  remarks  with  their  admirers  through 
the  iron  railings  while  on  duty  with  the  little  charges.  If  is  differ, 
ent  now.  Bricks  and  mortar  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  when 
oppressed  by  too  great  a  sense  of  sham.    The  reader  may  have  ob. 
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served  some  respectable  old  gentleman,  at  last  unexpectedly  released 
from  his  life*s  partner,  break  out  in  the  most  outrageous  fashion. 
Tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors  are  consumed  with  avidity,  as 
though  to  make  Up  for  the  enforced  abstinence  of  past  years,  and 
**  Really,  master  does  go  on  so  !"  that  the  old  housemaid  refuses  to 
stop  any  longer.  The  chastest  matrons  who  for  fifty  years  have 
treated  any  connubial  familiarity  with  a  sour  frown,  break  out  in 
widow's  caps  at  last  into  extraordinary  flirtations,  and  end  pro- 
bably by  marrying  a  second  time  some  youth  of  obliging  disposi- 
tion, who  does  not  like  to  contradict  **  missus  **  when  she  proposes  to 
him.  Luckily,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  these  things  are  rare 
and  far  between,  but  in  bricks  and  mortar  the  fall  is  inevitable; 
the  time  comes  when  the  briiss  plate  announces  the  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, soon  to  be  followed  by  the  modest  card  of  lodgings  to  let ; 
and  once  the  square  has  consented  to  ignore  its  own  respectability, 
all  reserve  from  outsiders  ceases ;  pewter  pots  are  hung  upon  rail- 
ings,  iron  bars  are  wrenched  out  of  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  square, 
little  ragged  ruffians  squeeze  through  and  insult  the  children  of 
respectability,  who  walk  there  no  more.  Hop-skotch  is  played 
upon  the  pavement,  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  the  roadway ; 
organ-men  ai'e  always  grinding  their  wretched  variations  on  the  Old 
Hundreth  set  to  an  opera  pace  ;  and  the  lower  creatioi>  finding  out 
tliev>e  things,  assemble  by  millions  on  the  house-tops,  m  the  shape 
of  tom-cats,  and  make  night  hideous  with  their  cries,  until  the  very 
heavens  weep  blacks,  for  sorrow  over  the  fall  of  the  once  respected 
square.  At  No.  12,  while  the  locality  was  still  most  respectable, 
resided  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  as,  indeed,  they  had  done  for  thirty 
years.  The  square  suited  them,  and  their  characters,  naturally  in- 
complete when  as  a  young  couple  they  had  commenced  life,  had 
been  moulded  and  formed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  nature  of  their 
residence.  People  are  be;^ inning  to  recognise  how  very  much  we 
are  the  creatures  and  slaves  oi  our  surrounding's,  Of  course,  the 
fact  that  *'  fine  feathers  make  fine  birJs,**  was  well  known  from  the 
ancient  times  ;  but  the  far  more  important  fact,  that  our  dwelling- 
houses  exercise  a  most  enormous  influence  over  our  bodies  and  souls, 
has  only  lately  broken  in  upon  our  consciousness  ;  and  yet  it  must 
be  eviilent  to  any  one  who  studies  the  subject,  that  in  every  shape 
and  in  every  direction,  bricks  and  mortar  regulate  human  destiny, 
much  more  than  human  skill  regulates  the  destiny  of  bricks  and 
morta'.-.  Low  ceilings  crush  our  hiirhest  thouj^jhts,  thick  walls  re. 
press  our  be.st  sympathies,  and  the  dungeon -like  gloom  of  our  do- 
mestic castles  freezes  our  social  instincts,  and  forces  into  tenfold 
concentration  our  natural  selfishness.  What  makes  every  Londoner 
rush  away  from  his  home  in  autumn  to  the  sea-side  or  to  the  Con- 
tinent ?  Talk  about  drains,  indeed — London  is  better  drained  than 
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half  the  sea-side  villages,  which  are|  not  drained  at  all,  and  as  for 
foreign  cities,  why,  the  less  said  about  draining  the  better.  No  ;  he 
runs  away  f-om  his  own  respectable  house,  because  he  cannot  bear 
to  sustain  the  character  which  he  knows  that  his  own  bricks  and 
mortar  require  him  to  perform  in  their  presence — he  rushes  to 
temporary  lodgings,  where  there  is  no  more  order  and  no  more  re- 
fitraint ;  and  freed  from  the  demon  of  London  domestic  architecture, 
he  takes  his  revenge  on  the  weak  side  of  his  own  nature,  and  out. 
rages,  wilfully,  his  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  Why  do  respect- 
able elderly  London  men  crawl  along  the  beach  or  over  the  sands 
in  yellow  slippers,  which  would  condemn  them  to  a  lunatic  asylum  if 
worn  on  a  London  pavement  ?  Why  uo  they  wear  no  gloves  ?  Why  do 
they  crown  their  heads  with  straw  hats  surrounded  by  blue  ribbons  1 
Why  do  they  dine  with  the  windows  open  \  Why  do  they  wink  at 
young  girls  ?  Why  do  they  smoke  cigars  in  the  morning  ?  Why  will 
they  enter  a  billiard-room  in  the  broad  daylight  ?  Or  take  the  case  of 
their  wives  ?  W^hy  will  they  expose  their  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the 
roving  libertine,  as  they  plump  up  and  down  in  waves  reaching  to 
their  knees,  while  a  scanty  dress  reveals  the  beauties  which  they 
usually  conteal?  Why  do  they  become  careless — nay,  reckless — of  the 
unnatural  wasting  of  the  joint  between  the  last  day's  dinner  and 
the  next?  Why  will  they  ride  on  donkeys  ?  Wliy  will  they  stop 
away  from  church,  even  ?— except  that  they  are  taking  a  wild,  but 
natural  revenge,  on  the  cramped  monotony  of  English  life,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  London  bricks  and  mortar. 

CHAPTER   II. 

CURTAIN   CONFIDENCES. 

Mk.  iVND  Mrs.  Stephens  were  an  exceptional  couple ;  they 
were  superior  to  the  evil  influences  of  their  domestic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  monotony  of  life  never  told  upon  them,  and  they  were 
<:iuite  indifferent  to  change  of  air.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  solicitor, 
with  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury  was  to  liim  a  fairy-land  when  compared  with  the 
gloomy  dungeon  in  which  he  transacted  his  business  and  spread  his 
legal  spider's  web.  He  was  fat,  weighing  somewhere  about  fourteen 
stone,  and  rather  short,  with  a  jovial,  good-tempered  face,  and  as 
pleasant  and  open  a  manner  as  is  compatible  with  a  pnifession 
which  starts  from  the  basis  that  every  man  is  to  be  considered  a 
rogue  until  he  has  been  tried  by  a  jury  and  found  not  guilty.  His 
pleasures  were  entirely  domestic,  and  the  only  out  door  sport  in 
which  he  took  pleasure  was  a  day's  fishing.  Probably,  lawyers  and 
clergymen  are  pre-eminently  fond  of  that  lively  amusement.     Fish 
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represeDt  to  them  the  two  classes  of  hamamty  by  which  both  pro- 
feisioiis  lire.  A  fish  unexpectedly  hooked  is  to  the  one  a  sinner 
suddenly  convinced  of  sin,  and  to  the  other  an  unfortunate  witness 
suddenly  convicted  of  perjury.  It  is  said  that  detective  officers  of 
the  police  can  alone  compete  with  lawyers  in  keenness  after  piscatory 
pursuits.  Medical  men  care  little  about  them.  It  is  rumoured  that 
Sir  Henry  Holland  was  once  detected  in  a  drawing-room,  holding 
in  his  hands  a  bowl  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  exclaiming  in  an 
under-tone,  as  the  fish  followed  each  other  round  the  bowl,  a  guinea 
and  a  shilling !  a  guinea  and  a  shilling !  But  in  the  streams  and 
ponds,  the  fish  are  not  usually  gold  and  silver,  and  medical  men,  as 
a  rule,  care  nothing  for  angling.  Mrs.  Stephens  was  even  more  im- 
pervious to  the  evils  of  her  home  than  her  husband.  She  was 
blessed  with  an  easy  mind  and  a  most  excellent  digestion.  The 
temptations  of  the  world  were  of  no  power  to  do  her  harm.  They 
existed,  of  course,  but  only  in  butcher's  shops,  or  in  the  fishmongers 
or  fruiterers.  They  were  such  temptations  as  she  was  able  to  over- 
come. Her  housekeeping  money  was  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  gratify  most  of  her  tastes,  and  she  had  no  occasion  to  sin 
in  order  to  gratify  her  fleshly  appetites ;  so  she  was  a  very  good 
woman,  one  who  did  not  sin  and  yet  could  sympathise  with  sinners 
—that  is  to  say,  with  unfortunate  people  who  were  overcome  by 
temptation  and  stole  eatables.  She  \^ept  tears  over  one  of  Sir 
Walter  8cott*s  novels,  but  only  ouce,  and  over  only  one  little  inci- 
dent— it  was  the  touching  story  in  the  **  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
whore  Caleb  Balderstone  ruDs  off  with  the  dinner  preparing  for 
a  christening  party,  while  the  cook*s  back  was  turned.  Mrs. 
Stephens  had  her  anxieties  and  her  daily  trials,  but  they  served 
rather  to  occupy  her  time  than  to  oppress  her  mind.  Her  whole 
day  was  passed  in  wondering  whether  the  cook  would  send  up  the 
dinner  all  right,  and  her  evenings  were  happy  because  the  cook 
invariably  did  her  duty.  Of  flirtation,  illegal  love-making,  or  the 
infidelity  of  a  thought  towards  her  husband,  Mrs.  Stephens  was 
utterly  and  entirely  guiltless, ;  she  had  been  so  even  when  a  young 
girl  newly  married,  and  the  youniij  Frenchman  who  lived  for  a  short 
time  at  No.  l»-5,  many  years  before,  who  deplored  while  he  yet  at- 
tempted to  provoke  the  unlawful  love  which  he  thought  he  saw 
beaming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  young  Euglish  wifeofhis  neighbour^ 
little  knew  that  the  concentrated  look  with  which  Mrs.  Stephens 
favoured  him  on  many  occasions  was  due  only  to  an  inward  doubt 
as  to  whether  she  might  possibly  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him  if 
he  could  give  her  a  good  receipt  for  an  omelette,  or  a  sauce  piquanU, 
Mrs.  Stephens  had  really  and  truly  but  one  grief — one  that  is 
very  common  to  her  sex,  resulting  from  intense  curiosity,  destined, 
apparently,  never   to  be  gratified.     Even  in  her   curiosity  Mrs. 
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Stephens  was  a  model  woman  ;  she  wanted  information  on  a  subject 
which  really  did  concern  her  to  a  certain  extent,  whereas  female 
curiosity  generally  busies  itself  in  matters  of  no  concern  whatever 
to  the  amateur  detective.     What  Mrs.  Stephens  wanted  to  know 
was,  who  was  Henry  Travers  ?     Two  or  three  years  after  she  had 
married  Mr.  Stephens,  little  Henry  Travers  had  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  had  become  a  child  of  the  house,  and,  as  it  happened,, 
the  only  child  that  ever  enlivened  No.  12,  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury.     All  that  Mr.  Stephens  would  tell  about  the  business  was,, 
that  he  was  very  well  paid  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
child.     It  was  a  lasting  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  Mrj.  Stephens, 
and  when  she  was  not  thinking  about  the  day*s  dinner,  she  was 
thinking  of  young  Henry  Travers.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Stephens  suspected  her  husband  very  grievously  at  times 
of  a  nearer  relationship  than  that  of  guardian  to  the  child.     Many 
a  curious  glance  was  thrown  away  upon  Mr.  Stephens  taking  his- 
after  dinner  nap,  as  Mrs.  Stephens,  gazing  now  at  the  child  and  now 
at  her  husband,  tried  to  trace  some  resemblance  in  hair,  or  eye,  or 
figure.    Little  did  Mr,  Stephens  know,  that  the  reason  why  the 
dinner  was  not  so  good  as  usual  was  that  his  wife  had  convinced 
herself  that  there  was  a  likeness ;  and  as  little  did  he  suspect  that  a 
little  dish  of  game,  on  some  other  day,  was  the  result  of  a  train  of 
thought  terminating  in  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Stephens  and  Henry 
Travers  were  no  relation  at  all.     Once,  indeed,  she  had  tried  a 
desperate  experiment.    Mr.  Stephens  had  one  fault  as  a  lawyer, — he 
talked  in  his  sleep,  particularly  after  miuce.pies  at  a  late  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Stephens  knew  it.     It  was  during  one  of  the  seasons  of 
doubt  and  half  despair,  that  Mr.   Stephens  was  treated,  on  coming 
home  from  the  theatre,  to  a  nice  little  supper  of  pork-chops,  followed 
by  mince-pies.     That  night,  curiously  enough,  he  would  not  talk  ;. 
his  traitorous  wife  hiid  overdone  the  dose,  and  he  only  snored.     It 
would  have  been  rare  sport  for  a  detective  to  have  watched  Mrs. 
Stephens  sitting  up  in  bed,  listening  eagerly  for  a  sound  from  the 
voice  of  her  partner — alas !  all  the  voice  was  from  his  nasal  organ ; 
at  last  she  extracted  from  the  pillow  a  small  white  feather,  and  bend- 
ing over  Mr.  Stephens,  slightly  tickled  the  resounding  nose — the 
music  instantly  ceased,  and  Mr.  Stephens  began  to  mutter  in  his 
talk.    Leaning  over  her  husband,  she  whispered  in  his  ear  who  was 
Harry's  Papa?     No  wonder  she  sunk  back,  startled  out  of  her  wits 
by  the   mumbled   reply  of  her    husband  : — Only  four  of  us,  the 
General  and  I,  the  Captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  nurse  girl ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 
f'o  rbidden    fkuit. 


t. 


**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Stephens  to  his  wife,  as  they  sat  over  the 
breakfast- table  on  a  fine  sultry  August  morning,  **  you  had  better 
-get  something  nice  for  dinner  to-day,  as  Harry  Travers  is  coming 
up  from  Cambridge." 

*'  You  need  not  put  me  in  mind  of  that,"  replied  the  good  lady ; 
**  it's  been  a  weight  on  me  for  the  last  two  days.  I  was  dreaming 
of  roast  chickens  all  last  night,  and  I  actually  caught  myself  pray- 
ing for  daily-bread  sauce  this  morning.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  Mr. 
S.,  that  a  good  dinner  is  just  thrown  away  upon  Harry.  It's  all 
the  same  to  him — he  hardly  knows  beef  from  mutton.  I  cannot 
think  where  he  got  it  from.  I  wonder  whether  he  takes  after  his 
faiher  or  mother  ?" 

*' Never  you  mind!"  said  Mr.  Stephens;  **  it  won't  do,  my 
love !  The  pump  is  out  in  the  back  yard  :  put  it  down  to  his 
great  grandmother." 

The  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Stephens  was  so  terrible  that  his  wife  said 
no  more,  and  they  quitted  the  break  fast- table  to  attend  to  their 
daily  avocations  without  another  word. 

Air.  Stephens  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  shut  the  hall  door,  and 
held  a  conversation  with  his  own  inmost  soul  as  he  walked  down 
the  street.  **  Funny,  the  old  woman  trying  to  pump  me  !  and  the 
best  of  the  joke  is  that  I  could  not  tell  her  anything  about  Harry's 
father  if  I  wanted  to  !  It's  rather  queer,  I  must  say,  having  a  big 
lad  about  my  house  without  a  father.  I  wish  I  was  his  father,  I 
know  that;  for  he  is  a  fine  strapping  fellow,  and  just  the  sort  of 
manly  chap  that  my  son  ought  to  be.  Still,  of  course,  the  thing 
is  impossible  now,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  towards  Mrs.  Stephens, 
as  she  never  had  any  children.  Well,  let  us  see ;  next  month  the 
remittances  come  home  from  the  Genernl,  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  I  got  some  instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
boy.  He  has  been  long  enough  at  Cambridge,  unless  he  is  going 
to  be  a  parson.  Bless  my  soul !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he 
came  into  violent  collision  with  a  tall  individual  as  he  turned  a 
corner  ;  ''  can't  you  look  where  you  are  going,  sir  ?" 

The  other  injured  individual  was  about  to  retort;  but  as  their 
looks  met,  the  angry  scowls  passed  away  into  smiles,  and  the 
antagonists  shook  hands  together  heartily. 

**How  are  you,  •uncle ("  said  the  younger  one.  "Hope  I 
didn't  hurt  you — how  savage  you  did  look,  to  be  sure!     What  a 
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thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  temper  1     Now,  I  felt  quiet  cool  and 
comfortable." 

**  Yes,  Harry,"  said  Mr.  Stephens ;  "  but  then,  you  see,  it  was 
my  corns  that  got  trodden  on." 

**  I  will  walk  with  you,"  said  Harry,  **  and  act  as  your  sjuardian* 
angel  to  make  up.  By-the-bye,  uncle,"  he  continued,  **  it's  very 
strange  that  because  we  knew  each  other,  we  should  smile,  and  put 
our  corns  metaphorically  in  our  pockets.  There's  an  old  French- 
man says,  *  If  we  all  knew  each  other,  we  should  all  love  each 
other;*  I  think  there  is  something  in  that." 

**  We  needn't  like  their  boots,  I  should  say,"  replied  Mr. 
Stephens,  as  they  entered  the  quiet  chambers  in  Cray's  Inn. 

They  were  familiar  enough  to  young  Travers,  but  they  seemed 
more  dark  and  dreary  than  he  had  ever  before  thought  them. 
Shelves,  never  dusted,  lined  the  walls,  loaded  with  fat  old  parch- 
ment-bound  law-books,  which  looked  as  though  they  had  not  been 
read  for  fifty  years.  A  faded  old  Brussels  carpet  half- concealed 
the  dirty  floor,  and  a  large  leather- covered  table  blocked  up  the 
room — papers  and  inkstands  littered  its  surface,  and  a  strange 
light,  supplied  by  the  mud-stained  windows,  and  from  a  fire  in  the 
grate — in  spit«  of  the  heat  of  the  weather — threw  a  weird  kind 
of  illumination  over  the  whole  chamber.  It  transformed  all  things, 
and,  particularly,  Mr.  Stephens.  All  the  jovial  expression  departed 
from  his  countenance  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  walkinjr-dress, 
and  put  on  an  office  coat — old  and  dusty  enough  to  match  with 
the  general  features  of  his  temporary  home.  His  very  voice 
altered  as  he  seated  himself  in  his  legal  arm-chair,  and  resumed  his 
conversation  with  Henry  Travers. 

**  So,  young  gentleman,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  pro- 
pose to  take  a  walking  tour  all  alone  through  the  South  of  England." 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Stephens,  I  am  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  I  began 
to  walk — so  aunty  says — when  I  was  a  year  old,  and,  consequently, 
have  had  nearly  twenty  years'  experience,"  replied  Harry. 

'*  You  are  still  a  child  legally,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Stephens. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  uncle  !"  the  young  man  answered  ;  "  out  with 
it  at  once.  I  suppose  there  is  some  other  cursed  restriction.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can't  help  swearing  about  it." 

'*  Well,  then,  Harry,  as  you  insist  upon  hearing  it,  I  must  say 
there  is  a  restriction.  Your  guardian  has  expressly  desired  that 
you  should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  south  of  England,  or,  as  he 
more  particularly  says,  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.  By-the-bye,  he  never  said  a 
word  about  Kent — that's  (|ueer,  too  !  You  might  go  to  llainsgate^ 
I  should  say,  Henry,"  mused  Mr.  Stephens, 

*'  Ramsgate  be  d — d !  sir,"  replied  Henry. 
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'*  With  all  my  heart,'*  answered  the  legal  gentleman;  ''but 
that's  not  respectful,  Harry. 

"  Well,  uncle,  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  to  you — you  and  aunty 
have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  not  ungrateftil ;  but  I  hate  all  this 
mystery.  Whero  there  is  concealment  there  is  a  lie  hidden  some, 
where,  and  I  hate  it.  You  will  tell  me  nothing — not  even  whether 
I  have  a  father  or  mother,  or  whether  either  is  dead  or  living.  I 
have  lived  without  their  love  long  enough — I  didn't  know  that  I 
should  care  to  have  it  now ;  but  I  want  to  know.  I  want  the 
truth,  and  then  I  think — good  or  evil  as  the  news  might  be — I 
<X)uld  face  it." 

''  Henry  Travers,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  *'  you  are  to  be  told  on 
your  twenty.first  birthday,  and  you  must  wait  until  that  time 
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Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  the  conversation.  AH 
trace  of  excitement  passed  away  from  his  countenance,  as  he  asked, 
with  a  smile,  **  Can  I  go  abroad  ?" 

''Well,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  ''there  is  nothing  about  that.  I 
«hould  say  you  might." 

*'  Then,  sir,  I  will  go  to  France,  and  sit  on  the  shore,  and  look 
•at  the  south-coast  of  England,  out  of  sheer  obstinacy." 

"  There's  nothing  to  eat  in  France,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  doubt- 
fully. 

*'  1*11  rake  to  drink,  sir,"  said  Harry,  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Stephens  glared  for  a  moment  in  a  state  of  legal  exaspera- 
tion  at  the  intractable  youth.  But  Henry  Travers  looked  so  hand- 
•some,  with  his  black  curly  hair  and  dark  eyes,  a  smile  lighting  up 
his  finely-chiselled  features,  aud  so  gallant  and  so  reckless,  as  his 
long,  but  well-shaped  form  lounged  against  the  wall,  that  Mr. 
Stepheus  relaxed  almost  into  a  smile,  and  said — 

"  Go  away,  Harry,  now,  like  a  good  boy,  now  !  and  if  you  will 
go  to  France,  to  France  you  shall  go." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

BONO  JOUR,   MOUN8EER.  * 

The  number  of  passengers  on  board  the  *' Columbia,"  a  steamer 
on  her  return  trip  from  Loudon  to  Havre,  was  not  great,  and  Harry 
Travers  set  them  down  as  a  seedy  lot  long  before  they  had  dropped 
down  the  river  as  far  as  Greenwich.  As  a  rule,  perhaps,  all  lands- 
men and  women  deteroriate  when  they  go  aboard  ship— the  subtle 
influence  of  the  '  genius  loci '  subdues  the  neophytes  ;  the  floating 
home  has  much  in  common  with  the  land  residences  they  have 
quitted,  and  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  difference.  The  saloon  of  the 
steamer  Ls  as  gorgeous  as  the  drawing-room  of  domestic  life,  but 
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there  is  a  damp  moisture  alon^  the  painted  sides  of  the  one,  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  other ;  the  furniture  is  splendid, 
but  somehow  the  sofa  of  the  saloon,  though  fair  to  view,  has  a 
plushy  stuffy  surface,  which  has  as  irritating  effect  as  a  pitch, 
plaister  if  you  attempt  to  recline  on  it;  there  are  chairs  but  they 
bave  no  backs,  and  no  stabilities  ;  they  fold  up  suddenly,  and  nip 
your  fingers  when  you  move  them  from  one  part  of  the  saloon  to 
another,  and  they  bulge  under  your  weight  when  you  sit  down,  as 
though  you  were  about  to  repo.^e  upon  the  cabin  floor;  the 
-dining-tables  are  like,  those  in  our  dining-rooms,  and  yet,  how 
unlike — they  are  so  disagreeably  narrow,  you  could  stab  your 
opposite  neighbour  as  he  puts  his  knife  into  his  mouth,  which 
he  is  sure  to  do,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  tempting  you  to 
commit  the  deadly  sin,  and  the  benches  which  represent  the 
•dining.room  chairs,  irritate  you  to  a  terrible  extent;  you  can't 
get  to  your  place  or  leave  your  place,  without  climbing  over 
the  back  of  your  seat,  unless  all  the  rest  of  the  company  slide 
out,  and  make  room  for  you  to  pass,  and  where  is  the  man  who, 
when  suddenly  taken  ill  at  a  domestic  dinner  party,  would  like  to 
be  expected  to  vault  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  preparatory  to  send- 
intr  for  the  doctor  ?  Nor  are  the  smells  aboard  totallv  dissimilar  to 
those  that  prevail  in  the  town-house ;  that  smell  of  boiled  mutton,  or 
of  cabbage,  or  turnips,  for  instance,  might  assail  you  on  shore  about 
the  dinner  hour,  but  afloat  the  odour  is  more  potent  and  worse  to 
bear.  It  strikes  you  that  the  cook  must  always  be  boiling  legs  of 
mutton  and  turnips,  and  upsetting  an  oil  lamp  into  the  gravy  every 
time  he  attempts  to  dish  the  dinner.  The  bedrooms  too — the  sleep- 
ing cabins  are  all  very  well — the  slieets  are  clean  and  the  pillow- 
cases snowy  white,  but  they  are  sticky,  like  dried  seaweed,  and  al- 
though not  damp  just  yet,  you  know  before  you  are  an  hour  at  sea 
they  will  feel  all  afloat  again.  Perhaps,  of  all  things  hard  to  put 
up  with,  the  bed-chamber  at  sea  is  the  worst  on  a  short  voyage. 
People  won't  undress — men  and  women  are  both  of  one  mind  on 
that  point.  A  lady  may  unhook  her  dress  and  tik(3  off  the  bick  of 
bar  head,  but  that  is  about  the  greatest  concession  ever  made ;  and 
a  gentleman  may  t^ake  off  his  boots  and  uudo  his  necktie  if  he  l>e 
^  man  of  refined  disposition ;  — and  they  are  right,  for  sleep  is  a 
mockery  for  the  multitude.  The  seven  young  children  in  the  ladies' 
cabin,  when  they  have  finished  the  buns  and  sugar-plums  given  them 
to  keep  them  quiet,  will  murder  sleep,  and  the  wretched  grown-up 
females  will  sit  up  in  bed  all  night,  each  with  a  shawl  round  her 
shoulders,  too  ill  to  resent  the  intermittent  visits  of  the  steward,  who 
pokes  his  nose  into  the  cabin  with  no  more  idea  of  respectiug  their 
feelings  than  if  they  were  so  many  luuatics.  Now  and  then,  per- 
haps, an  elderly  female  oti  a  top  berlh  will  sleep  through  it  all  with 
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a  heavenly  smile  on  her  pale  face.    You  may  obsenre  her  with  pity, 
when  she  climbs  up  to  her  perch,— -she  looks  so  delicate  and  her  poor 
lips  are  so  thin  ;  you  shudder  as  she  sips  three  or  four  times  from  a 
black  bottlejwith  a  gigantic  label,  "  two  table.spoonfuls  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours/'     But,  somehow  or  other,  she  falls  into  a  gentle 
sleep  after  a  few  doses,  and  her  medicine  which,  by-the-bye,  smells 
of  juniper,  evidently  does  her  good.     Our  very  dresses  become  tor- 
ments  tons  as  soon  as  we  step  aboard.  Five  minutes  ago  a  chimney- 
pot hat  was  all-right,  and  now,  by  merely  walking  across  a  plank, 
it  has  beconiC  transformed  into  a  monstrosity.    You  smash  it  as  you 
walk  down  the  cabin  stairs,  and  five  minutes  on  the  river  blows  all 
the  nap  the  wrong  way  ;  then,  again,  your  umbrella — what  are  you 
to  do  with  it — the  spokes  keep  poking  all  the  sailors,  and  porters, 
and  passengers,  in  the  eyes  if  you  keep  it  up,  and  where  are  you  to 
put  it  if  you  let  it  down  ?     You  can't  take  it  to  bed  with  you,  for  it 
is  dripping  wet,  and  there  is  not  an  umbrella-stand  on  board.     It  is 
the  same  with  every  article  of  your  attire,  whether  you  be  male  or 
female,  and  you  bow  down  and  humble  yourselves  to  the  steward  or 
stewardess,  as  the  case  may  be,  who,  only  half  nautical ,  though  they 
be,  mentally  reject  your  claim  to  be  considered  a  brother  or  a  sister. 
But  after  all,  if  our  dresses  get  transformed  on  board  ship,  what  is 
it  to  the  moral  transformation  which  takes  place  in  ourselves? 
Why  do  we  despise  each  other  because  each  considers  his  neighbour 
a  land-lubber  ?  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  despised  one  is  no  more 
land-lubberly  than  the  scorner.     Why  does  each  attempt  to  fra- 
ternise with  the  captain  or  mate  ?     Why  do  we  try  and  recall  to 
our  minds  all  we  have  read  in  nautical  novels  about  topsails  and 
jib-booms  ?     Why  do  we  lower  ourselves  to  seek  companionship 
with  a  dirty  individual  loafing  about  the  decks,  coiling  up  ropes, 
and  hauling  in  fenders  ?     We  ^should  have  turned  up  our  noses  at 
the  man  in  Ratcliife  Highway  yesterday,    and  we  should   have 
threatened  to  call  for  the  police  if  he  had  addressed  us.     Why  do 
we  change  our  tactics,  now  ?  because  we  are  the  very  creatures  of 
our  surroundings,  and  never  superior  to  them — cocks  of  our  dung- 
hills, indeed  ;  but  if  once  by  mistake,  perched  upon  our  neighbours, 
changed  into  the  most  abject  of  pullets.     Some  people  try  to  hide 
their  discomfiture  under  a  bold  exterior. 

"This  is  fine,  sir!"  said  a  stout  gentleman  with  a  damaged 
hat  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves,  already  stained  in  three  or  four  places 
with  tar,  addressing  Harry,  who  was  staring,  in  a  disconsolate  kind 
of  way,  at  Tilbury  Fort. 

He  Avas  an  alFable  old  gentlenian,  with  a  portly  figure  and  a 
weather-beaten  face  beamiui^  with  irootl- humour.  He  held  a  small 
child  by  cch  hand,  auJ  a  triir  1  Lung  on  to  his  coat-tails. 

**  Goiiig  over  to  France,;.:     to  feee  the  natives?  so  am  I.     Not 
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that  I  care  about  the  mounseers  and  their  frogs  ;  but  my  good  lady 
would  go,  and  now  she's  sea-sick  already.  Give  me  old  England.^ 
That's  Tilbury  Fort,  my  dears,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  young 
family,  '*  where  Queen  Bess  ate  a  goose  when  she  defeated  the 
Spanish  Armada  ! ' ' 

"  Was  that  why  she  was  called  the  Virgin  Queen,  'pa  ?"  asked 
the  little  creature,  hanging  on  to  his  coat-tails. 

**Yes,  I  should  not  wonder,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.— 
"  Curious  things,  children,  sir !  ain't  they  V  he  went  on,  addressing 
Harry.  **Do  you  speak  French,  sir?  I  got  a  book  that  is  just 
the  thing.  It  gives  you  all  the  conversation,  just  as  they  talk- 
abroad.  There's  a  French  gentleman  aboard,  now,  and  if  1  get  a 
chance  I  will  try  my  hand  on  him  for  practice  like.  Here  he  comes, 
by  Jingo  !*' 

Harry  turned  to  look  at  the  French  gentleman.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  about  his  own  height,  powerfully  built,  and,  although  past 
fifty,  with  no  signs  of  old  age  or  decrepitude  about  him,  excepting 
that  he  was  evidently  short-sighted,  as  he  wore  spectacles,  and 
afraid  of  the  air  on  the  river,  as  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was 
muffled  up  in  a  large  comforter.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
nationality.  No  English  tailor  ever  made  those  trousers — no 
London  tradesman  ever  invented  the  frogs  and  trimming  on  that 
coat.  He  spoke  a  little  English,  for  he  said,  '*  Pardon  me,  sare !" 
as  he  passed  between  Harry  and  his  loquacious  friend,  and  seated 
himself  near,  but  with  his  back  turned  towards  them. 

**  I  think  I  will  try  it,"  sj^id  the  worthy  representative  of  John 
Bullism.     "  Bong  jour^  Mounseer  I ' ' 

The  Frenchman  turned  on  being  addressed.  He  was  apparently 
about  to  reply,  when  a  curious  change  oame  over  his  features.  He 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  thrust  his  hand  rapidly  inside  the  breast, 
pocket  of  his  great  coat.  His  fixed  look  relaxed  in  a  minute, 
however,  as  he  noticed  the  bewildered  state  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance.  Baising  his  hat  politely,  he  muttered  something  about 
**  Mai  de  mer^^  and  hurried  down  the  cabin  stairs. 

"Hallo,"  said  the  stout  gentleman  to  Harry — "that's  all 
wrong  1  Look  here,"  he  continued,  opening  his  book.  **  I  ought 
to  say  *  Bon  jour^  Monsieur ;'  and  then  he  ought  to  say,  *  11  fait 
trh  chaud  aujourhui^  monsieur;^  and,  instead  of  that,*he  says  some, 
thing  about  *  Maldimere.*  Something  wrong  somewhere  !" 
"  That  is  just  what  struck  me,"  said  Harry. 


z  z 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OVER  A   GLASS  OF  OBOG. 

It  was  not  until  nine  at  night  that  Henry  Travera  got  into 
further  conversation  with  his  new  friend,  whose  name  he  had  ascer- 
iained  was  "  Withers."     The  weather  had  changed  as  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  wind  began  to  blow  hard  from  the  east.     Showers  of 
T&in  became  frequent,  and  then  the  dull  sky  put  on  a  gloomy,  sulky 
look,  and  it  began  to  drizzle  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  fashion.     The 
sailors  tramped  about  the  splashy  decks  in  tarpauling  coats,  and 
the  look-out  man  kept  everybody  in  a  perpetual  worry  by  shouting 
out,  light  on  the  port  bow  !  light  on  the  starboard  bow  !  light  right 
ahead !  two  lights  on  the  beam,  and  a  green  light  astern  !  until  the 
captain  got  quite  hoarse  with  the  constant  repetitions  of  port !  hard 
a  port !   starboard !    hard   a    starboard !   steady !  !   and    the    few 
passengers  on  deck  shivered  in  their  shoes  as  they  glanced  at  the 
phantom  things  that  emerged  suddenly  from  the  darkness,  and 
rushed,  with  an  awfully  solemn,  but  rapid  pace,  past  the  steamer, 
now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  bent  apparently  on  her  destruc- 
tion, and  just  missing  their  deadly  aim  by  a  few  yards. 

Henry  Travers  sought  the  cabin  as  a  refuge,  and  tried  to  con- 
sole himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  while  thus 
employed  was  not  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Withers  enter  the  saloon — that 
gentleman,  too,  was  evidently  well  inclined  for  friendly  intercourse. 

"  My  good  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  opposite  Harry,  and 
ordered  a  glass  of  brandy—**  she  has  got  it  awfully  bad  ;  but  she  is 
nothing  to  the  old  one  in  the  next  berth  to  her.  Why,  that  old  lady 
has  had,  since  we  passed  the  Nore  light,  five  glasses  of  brandy-aud- 
water,  three  bottles  of  stout,  two  lemonades  and  whisky,  and  a 
rummer  of  gin-and- water,  and  nothing  will  stay  on  her  stomach ! 
What  is  it,  now,  stewardess?"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  that  lady 
•merge  from  the  sleeping-cabin,  and  enter  into  a  whispered  oonver- 
sation  with  the  steward. 

**  It's  your  good  lady,  sir !"  replied  the  official.  *'  She  is  very 
had,  surely  ;  and  she  wants  to  try  some  lemonade!" 

**  Do  you  think  that  a  good  thing,  steward?"  said  Mr.  Withers, 
anxiously. 

'*  I  have  knowed  it  do  good,  sir,"  said  the  conscientious 
steward,  who  objected,  on  principle,  to  teetotal  drinks. 

**She  is  more  quiet-like  than  she  was,"  said  the  stewardess, 
ten  minutes  afterwards.  "  Poor  lamb  !  she  is  a  nice,  patient  lady  ! 
only  she  won't  take  any  think  strong  enough  to  do  her  real  good." 

Mr.  Withers  left  his  seat,  and  peeped  cautiously  into  the  ladies 
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•«alooD.     He  returned  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  whispered 
across  the  table — 

**  She's  asleep,  sir  !  I  am  glad  we  met  aboard,  here,  sir  !*'  he 
continued.  **  Excuse  me,  but  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  You 
put  me  in  mind  of  somebody  I  knew  once,  but,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  can't  recollect  whom.     Were  you  ever  in  India,  sir  ?*' 

**  Never,"  returned  Harry. 

"  That's  the  place,  though,  where  I  saw  the  party  you  put  me  in 

mind  of,"  said  Mr.  Withers.     **  Tm  in  business,  now — hard  goods, 

jou  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  served  His  Majesty,  for 

jears  before  Queen    Victoria  came  to  the  throne  ;  and  many  years 

was  a  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in  the  East  Indies.     Sure, 

you  were  not  brought  up  in  foreign  parts,  sir?" 

**Well,  tolerably  certain,"  said  Harry,  laughing.  "I  don't 
recollect  much  about  anything  before  I  was  three  or  four  years  old ; 
but  ever  since  then  I  have  lived  in  London,  in  Queen  Square." 

**Have  you,  indeed,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Withers.  "Then  perhaps 
you  have  heard  of  a  party — not  that  I  knew  him — but  Sarah 
<3ale  that  was,  and  Mrs.  Withers  as  is,  knows  a  Mr.  Stephens  who 
lives  somewhere  about  there." 

**  Oh,  yes  !"  said  Harry.     **  I  know  him,  intimately." 

**  How  is  the  baby,  sir?"  continiied  Mr.  Withers. 

**  Why,  there  isn't  a  baby,"  replied  Harry. 

"  Bless  me,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Withers  ;  **  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  the  baby  is  dead  ?" 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Harry,  **  you  are  under  some  curious  mis- 
take. I  have  known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  for  seventeen  years  at 
least,  and  there  has  been  no  baby  during  that  time." 

**  Mo-t  extraordinary  !"  said  Mr.  Withers.  **  They  will  have  to 
-account  for  it,  somehow,  you  know.'* 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Harry;  "  it's  not  unusual." 

**  Not  unusual  to  murder  a  baby  ?  Why,  bless  me,  young 
man!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Withers,  **  that's  a  curious  idea!" 

**  But  there  never  was  a  baby  to  murder,  I  tell  you,"  repeated 
Harrv. 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me!"  said  Mr.  Withers.  "  Mary  Gale  that 
was,  had  the  baby  first,  I  grant ;  but  then  Mi's.  Stephens  had  it, 
and  she  is  responsible  for  it,  of  course.  Why  that  lawyer  wrote 
only  last  year,  to  say  it  was  a  fine  lad,  and  going  to  Cambridge  !" 

**  Why,  that  is  me !"  said  Harry  ;  "  I  went  to  Cambridge  last 
year — but  you  said  a  baby !" 

**  Lor',  bless  me  !"  said  Mr.  Withers ;  "  I  forgot  how  time  does 

fly  " 

"But,  Mr.  Withers,"  said  Harry,  **  what  do  you  know  about 
me  ]     Who   are   my  real  paieDts,  and   why  have    I   never    been 
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allowed  to  see  them.  Was  I  brought  from  India,  and  why  ?  Yoir 
see,  all  this  mystery  is  very  unpleasant  to  me.  I  suppose  there  are- 
lots  of  fellows  who  know  nothing  about  their  parents ;  but  that 
isn't  it.  What  I  can't  bear  is  that  other  people  should  know,  and 
I  should  not.  Excuse  mo  but  you're  no  more  right  to  keep  my 
father's  name  from  me  than  you  have  to  keep  my  purse  or  my 
portmanteau — it  belongs  to  me,  and  not  to  you.  Surely  you  can 
tell  me — I  can  keep  a  secret  as  well  as  you,  if  there  must  be  a 
secret ;  but  do  tell  me  like  an  honest  man,  and  you  will  not  find  me 
ungrateful." 

**  O  Lord  !"  said  Mr.  Withers  ;  "  here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! 
You  see,  young  gentleman,  it's  my  wife's  business— not  mine ;  and 
I've  nothing  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  baby — she  brought  it  home — 
at  least,  Mary  Gale  did.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  I'll  in. 
troduce  you  to  Mrs.  Withers,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  alt 
get  pretty  good  friends  at  Havre.  If  you  want  to  know  anything 
you  stick  to  her,  and,  mind  you,  she  might  let  something  out ;  but, 
young  gentleman,  never  you  let  on  that  I  ever  mentioned  a  word 
about  that  blessed  baby." 


^      \ 
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CRABRONES  NE  IRRITA. 

'*'  Crabrones  ne  iuijita," — that  is  the  only  bit  of  Latin  that  I 
remember,  the  ouly  one  Jthat  I  ever  distinctly  understood.  Ah  ! 
what  a  splendid  bit  it  is !  what  an  epitome  of  wisdom  and  sound 
philosophy !  Crahrones  iw  Irrita  !  Yes,  that  is  my  solitary,  morsel 
of  classical  lore,  and  I  amjnot  ashamed  to  own  it.  I  am  a  woman, 
you  know,  and  women  are  not  supposed  to  be  scholars.  There  is 
no  earthly  occasion  for  it.  Not  that  I  ac^ree  with  that  ridiculous 
fellow  who  talkedJal)out  small  beer  and  fools  ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  things  in  the  world  besides  small  beer  and  classics;  and 
when  my  father  took  me  on  his  knee,  thirty  years  ago,  and  told  me 
that  girls  had  no  business  with  Latin,  he  never  said  a  word  about 
the  chronicling  of  beer,  or  the  suckling  of  fools  either.  , 

I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  small  beer — Tom  likes 
strong  ale ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  touch  the  horrid  stutf ;  and, 
as  for  suckling  fools,  I  only  wish,  sometimes,  that  my  children  were 
a  little  more  foolish  than  they  arc — they. wouldn't  get  over  me  so; 
but,  however,  that's  neither  here  nor  tliere.  I  only  mentioned  it 
to  show  that  because  I  don't  know  Latin  and  Greek,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  I  should  have  devoted  my  life  to  small  liquor  and 
simpletouF. 

I  own,  frankly,  that  I  never  knew  more  than  one  Latin  sentence 
by  heart,  and  learned  that  by  accident.  I  remember  the  day  well. 
I  was  a  little  thing  in  short  petticoats  and  pinafore  and  ray  cousin 

Jack But  I  won't  bother  you  with  all  that ;  it  is  such  a  bore  to 

listen  to  reminiscences  of  one's  chil(ihood  !  The  short  of  it  is  that, 
wliCQ  I  was  a  small  creature  in  pinafores,  I  got  a  peep  at  a  certain 
Latin  grammar,  and  saw  written  there,  in  good  big  letters,  *'Do 
not  irritate  hornets,"  and  just  above  it,  or  just  beneath  it,  I  really 
fori^et  which,  was  put  the  Latin  translation,  Crti.brtnics  ne  Irrita, 
From  that  time  classics  and  hornets  became  inextricably  entangled 
in  my  mind.  I  never  saw  a  hornet  without  thinking  of  Latin ; 
and,  of  course,  you  know,  when  I  thought  of  Latin  I  thouglit  of 
Greek  too — a  woman  naturally  does — and  I  never  saw  a  Livy,  or  a 
Zeuophon,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  without  thinking  of  a  hornet. 
Nevertheless,  the  sound,  practical  wisdom  of  that  short  injunction 
did  not  strike  me  as  strongly  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  till  I  came 
to  Webbmgton  St.  Olave.  I  thought  it  sensible  —I  thought  it 
equitable  and  just ;  there  was  no  reason,  that  1  could  see,  why 
hornets  should  be  irritated  ;  and  if  a  benevolent  graiiunarian,  in  the 
interests  of  the  dumb  creation,  chose  to  impress  that  fact  upon  the 
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rising  generation  of  scholars,  why,  well  and  g<vxl,  I  had  nothing  to^ 
say  against  it.  Ah !  but  there  are  far  more  cogent  reasons  than 
feeliugs  of  humanity  can  occasion  for  refraining  carefully  from 
irritating  hornets ;  and,  if  there  exist  any  individuals  who  are 
infatuated  enough  to  doubt  it,  let  them  come  to  Webbington  St. 
Olave,  and  irritate  Mrs.  Fanshaw.  If  ever  there  was  a  human 
hornet,  a  hornet  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  she  is  one.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Hamlet  to  rail  at  that  much-enduring  Ophelia,  for 
nicknaming  God's  creatures ;  but  Hamlet,  as  everyone  knows,  was 
considerably  more  than  half-crazy,  and  I  am  morally  positive— 
I  say,  morally  positive,  because  I  have  always  understood  that  that 
is  a  proper  form  of  emphatic  asseveration,  though  what  sort  of  thing 
immoral  positiveness  would  be  is  more  than  I  can  imagine — how- 
ever, 1  will  leave  that  to  the  scholars, — I  am  morally  positive,  then, 
that  no  sane  man  or  woman  would  find  fault  with  me  for  calling 
Mrs.  Fanshaw  a  hornet.  She  is  just  like  one.  Yes,  she  is  the 
image  of  one,  I  declare !  She  is  vicious ;  she  is  spiteful  ;  she  is 
black  and  yellow — at  least,  her  dreas  is,  which  is  the  same  thing ; 
she  never  moves  without  making  a  buzzing  noise  (for  she  is  one  of 
of  those  disagreeable  people  who  boast  of  never  wearing  anything 
but  ^ilk),  and  as  for  her  waist!  I  am  sure,  to  see  the  way  that 
woman  pinches  and  screws  herbclf  to  nothing  is  onough  to  make  one 
eschew  stays  for  the  rest  of  one's  natural  life.  She  is  a  little  thing. 
She  would  make  an  out-sized  insect,  I  must  confess ;  but.  no  matter, 
her  littleness  brings  her  all  the  nearer  to  a  hornet;  and,  I  assure 
you  that,  more  than  once,  when  she  has  come  chattering  and  buz- 
TAVi%  round  me — I  am  at  least  half  a  foot  taller  than  she  is — and 
has  held  out  her  skinny  hand  for  me  to  shake,  I  have  felt  a  regular 
fri<'ht  and  tremor,  as  thou<jh  I  were  about  to  receive  the  stin<]j  of  a 
venomous  insect.  And  I  offended  that  woman  !  I  irritated  that 
hornet ! 

My  husband  (Tom,  I  always  call  him,  — the  Reverend  Thomv*; 
Fethcrfeld  is  his  formal  appellation)  was  presented  two  years  ago 
to  the  living  of  Webbington  St.  Olave;  and  a  very  go(xl  thing  I 
thought  it.  To  be  sure,  it  was  only  worth  two  hundred  a-year, 
and  not  quite  that ;  but  we  had  been  accustomed  to  worse  thing?, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  hornet  in  petticoats,  could  have  made 
ourselves  very  comfortable  indeed.  But  she  spoilt  it  all.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  a  conventicle  \  Have  you  over  heard  of  those 
abominable,  canting,  Scripture-murdering  wretches  that  Claver- 
lionse  used  to  hunt  ?  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  days  !  I  would 
have  helped  him  with  all  my  might  and  main.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  w^orld  I  detest  more  than  cant,  unless  it  is  a  nasal  intona- 
tion. When  I  say  a  nasal  intonation,  I  mean  a  voice  that  comes 
through  the  nose.     I  should  have  used  that  expression  in  the  first 
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place  if  I  had  been  left  to  my  own  sweet  will,  for  I  am  a  lover  of 
plain-speaking  ;  but  Tom,  who  looked  over  my  shoulder  just  as  I 
had  got  80  far,  told  me  that  nasal  intonation  was  the  correct  term  ; 
and  upon  such  matters  as  that  I  never  venture  to  dispute  with 
him.  There  are  plenty  of  others  upon  which  I  do,  and  then  I 
generally  get  the  best  of  it.  Well,  the  two  thiuirs  that  I  detest 
most  heartily  are  a  nasal  intonation  and  cant.  The  Coveumters 
had  them  both  ;  so  has  Mrs.  Fanshaw.  If  that  woman  had  been  a 
real,  genuine,  conventicle  incarnate,  she  could  not  have  whined 
and  chanted  more  hideously,  she  could  not  have  talked  a 
greater  heap  of  hypocrisy  more  uniformly  through  her  nose  than 
she  habitually  does.  I  mistrusted  her  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
her ;  I  felt  a  presentiment  of  evil  the  instant  I  caught  sight  of  that 
pinched-up  face,  and  those  evil  little  eyes.  It  was  at  a  practising — 
the  first  practising  that  I  attended  at  Webbington  ; — I  was  going  to 
say  that  I  presided  at  it,  but  that  would  have  been  a  mistake.  I 
ought  to  have  presided  at  it,  but  I  didn't.  I  gave  my  opinion.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  given  my  vote  at  the  last  general  election. 
I  said  the  singing  was  too  slow ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
organist  agreed  with  me.  But  the  organist  was  of  the  meek  and 
dowdy  order,  was  music- mistress  to  Mrs.  Fanshaw's  three  children, 
and  was  accustomed  to  play  as  she  was  bid.  The  girls  were 
neutral,  looking  amused  at  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel,  and  evidently 
not  caring  a  rap  whether  they  sung  slow  or  fast.  Mrs.  Fanshaw 
led  the  first,  and  not  a  jot  faster  would  she  go.  She  was  very 
polite  ;  oh  !  the  politeness  of  that  creature  was  something  excru- 
ciating !  but  she  put  on  a  sanctimonious  air,  and  talked  about 
marring  the  beauty  of  the  tune,  and  injuring  the  sweet  solemnity 
of  the  words.  As  though  I,  the  clergyman's  wife,  did  not  know  as 
much  about  such  matters  as  she  !  Well,  I  said  very  little  then ;  I 
thought  it  best  not.  It  was  the  first  time,  you  see,  and  one  doesn't 
like  to  begin  by  quarrelling.  But  my  voice  is  as  good  as  Mrs. 
Fanshaw \s,  and  before  many  weeks  were  over  I  let  lier  see  pretty 
plainly  that  if  she  wouldn't  lead  off  at  a  quicker  rate,  I  would. 
So  what  must  my  lady  do  but  get  up  an  agitation  for  a  master. 
Our  choir  is  voluntary,  and  entirely  composed  of  young  ladies  ; 
and  Mrs.  Fanshaw  put  into  the  girls'  heads  that  if  they  had  a  pro- 
fessional singer  to  teach  them,  and  a  male  voice  to  assist  them  in 
church,  the  singing  would  go  a  deal  better; — **  sound  "  a  deal 
better,  I  should  have  said,  but  "  go  *'  is  the  word  in  vogue  at 
Webbinijton. 

Well,  the  new  proposal  took  all  the  young  heads  by  storm. 
**  Anything  for  variety  "  seemed  to  be  their  motto  ;  and  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  when  I  saw  and  heard  how  eagerly  all  the 
tongues  began  to  wag,  and  how  one  after  another  declared  that  a 
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master  was  just  what  they  wanted  to  put  new  spirit  into  the  thin^i;^ 
that  had  Mrs.  Fanshaw  suggested  an  occasional  besprinkling  with 
incense  by  way  of  an  agreeable  revivication,  the  girls  would,  one 
and  all,  have  grinned  assent,  and  hailed  it  as  a  capital  spree.    '*  A 
capital  spree  !*'  indeed,  was  the  very  term  that  one  of  them  used 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  lessons ;  and  as  for  the  **  awfully 
jollies!**  they  were  quite  innumerable.     Now,  they  did  not  want 
that  master.     They  no  more  wanted  a  master  than  they  wanted 
incense.     I  am  a  good  singer  myself,  and  had  I  nob  been  hampered 
by  that  hornet,  could  very  soon  have  got  them  out  of  their  Metho- 
distical   drawls   and   prolonged  twiddles,   and  have   made   things 
straight  and  satisfactory.     But  tliea,  unfortunately,  I  was  not  a 
man,  and  a  lesson  from  me  would  neither  have  been  **  jolly,*'  nor  a 
*■  spree  ;*'  besides,  there  was  that  argument  concerning  a  bass  voice, 
which  had  too  much  show  of  sense  in  it  to  be  shoved  aside  lightly, 
AftX3r  all,  if  they  wished  for  a  master,  I  had  no  objection  to  their 
having  one—  only,  I  mistrusted  Mrs.  Fanshaw.     I  knew  that  the 
plausible  proposal  was  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  I  knew  that 
that  end  was  to  thwart  me.      "  No  matter,**  thought  I,  to  myself; 
**  take  heart  of  grace,  Madge  Fetherfeld,  and  fight  the  battle  bravely.*' 
Mentally  vowing  that  I  would  strain  every  nerve   to  win  my 
point,   and,  if  possible,  to  force  her  from  the  choir,  I  told  Mrs. 
Fanshaw  that  the   idea   to  which  she  had  just  given   words  had 
occurred  to  me  likewise,  and  that  I  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  so  able  a  coadjutor.     She  smiled,  or  rather  she  distorted  her 
features  into  what  was  intended  for  a  smile,  and  mentioned  the 
master  she  had  in  view.     **  Mr.  Gibson,'*  she  said,  **  was  a  truly 
enlightened  man,  and  one  who  would  teach  the  spirit  as  well  a.s  the 
voice.'*     Now,  I   was  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
never   heard   of  this    enlightened  gentleman  before.     I  knew,  of 
course,  that  he  must  be  a  Methodist,  or  nearly  one,  for  otherwise 
she  would  not  have  proposed  him,  and  I  could  almost  have  sworn 
that  he  sung  through  his  nose ;  but,  you  see,  I  couldn't  decently 
stand  up  in  the  church  and  tell  her  that ;  so  I  temporised.     I  said 
the  choice  of  a  master  was  a  subject  for  serious  consideration,  and 
that  I  would  speak  to  the  Vicar  concerning  it.     I   put  in  Tom's 
name  for  a  support  to  myself.     I  knew  very  well  that  I  should  get 
no    support  fiom  him  in  any  other  manner,  for  he  understands 
nothing  at  all  of  music,  and  never  will   interfere   with  what  he 
chooses  to  call  **  bickerings.**     "I  leave  it  all  to  you,  my  dear," 
has  ever  been  his  invariable  reply  when  I  have  striven  to  interest 
him  in  choir  matters ;  and  when  other  people  attempt  it,  he  does 
but  slightly  vary  the  response,  and  say,  **  I  leave  it  all  to  Mrs. 
Fetherfeld.'*     The  good  folks  of  Webbington  St.  Olave  had  not 
been  long  in  discovering  this  fact.     I  saw  Mrs.  Fanshaw's  \vSl 
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when  I  mentioned  my  husband's  name,  and  knew  that  she  knew 
ihow  it  was.  Well,  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the  young 
ladies'  parents  were  to  pay  the  master's  charge,  so  of  course  they 
would  expect  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Mrs.  Fanshaw  said 
that  she  would  speak  to  them,  and  I  said  the  same.  Tlie  practising 
was  over.  We  shook  hands  with  ioefiFable  amicability,  and  the 
tug  of  battle  began. 

I  made  inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Gibson,  and  found,  somewhat 
I  must  own  to  my  disappointment,  that  he  did  not  sing  through 
his  nose,  but  that,  ou  the  contrary,  he  possessed  a  decidedly  good 
voice,  immarred  by  nasal  intonation.  However,  he  was  certainly 
of  Methodisticdl  extraction,  for  his  father  had  been  the  minister  at 
the  Dissenting  chapel ;  and  moreover,  he  had  taught  a  village  choir, 
not  far  from  Webbington,  to  chant  very  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  Covenanters.  Therefore,  I  determined,  that  were  his  voice  as 
melodious  as  David's  harp,  he  should  never — never,  at  least,  as  long 
as  I  remained  in  the  town — have  anything  to  do  with  oiir  choir. 
But  how  was  I  to  prevent  it?  and  if  he  didn't  teach  the  choir,  who 
should  ?  Tliere  was  but  one  other  singing-master  in  the  place, 
and  he  played  the  organ  at  Webbington  St.  Michael. 

Webl)ingt<jn  St.  Michael  is  a  much  larger  church  than  ours, 
and  the  clergyman  there  intones.  I  have  often  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  Tom  could  be  persuaded  to  intone ;  but 
he  assures  me  that  were  he  to  attempt  it,  he  should  drive  his 
auditors  from  the  church  in  shoals  ;  and  when  I  consider  what  a 
discordant  noise  he  would  certainly  make,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
his  observation  is  a  correct  one.  Now,  it  was  part  of  the  agreement 
made  between  me,  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  the  girls,  and  the  organist  (if, 
indeed,  the  organist — poor  meek  and  mild  body  ! — could  be  counted 
anyone),  that  the  professor,  en f' aged  to  teach  at  the  practisings 
should  likewise  be  en^^aired  to  sin^r  at  the  services ;  and  seeinor  that 
Mr.  Yorke  was  engaged  every  Sunday  at  St.  Michael's,  it  was  an 
obvious  impossibility  to  secure  his  services  at  the  times  contem- 
plated. 1  felt  caught  in  a  trap,  literally  entangled  in  my  adversary's 
meshes. 

**  I  wish,"  I  exclaimed  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart ; 
**  I  wish  the  earth  would  open,  and  swallow  Mrs.  Fanshaw  !" 

*' My  dear,"  rejoined  my  husband,  who  was  arranging,  his 
whiskers  before  the  lookinir-<rlass,  **  that  is  a  most  useless  wish." 

'*  If  we  never  wished  any  but  useful  wishes,"  I  replied,  very 
snappishly,  **  there'd  be  many  fewer  wished  than  there  are."  And 
Tom  was  discreetly  silent. 

I  was  putting  on  my  bonnet  to  call  on  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who 
was  the  mother  of  two  of  the  best  singers  in  the  choir.  Her 
husband  was  an  influential  man  in  the  town  ;  and  what  little  I  had 
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seen  of  her  I  liked  much.  So  off  I  trotted,  with  the  full  determina* 
tion  of  telling  her  as  much  of  my  troubles  as  I  should  find  ex- 
pedient,  and  winning  her  over  to  my  side,  if  possible.  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  Hetta  Marchmont,  the  youngest  of  the  singers,  came  to 
the  door  herself.  She  was  a  short,  plump,  rosy  little  thing,  with 
pretty  features,  framed  in  a  moon-shaped  face,  and  a  rich  powerful 
voice — really  wonderful  for  a  girl  so  young.  Her  hair  was  done  up 
into  a  tremendous  bunch  behind,  and  stuck  up  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  top  of  her  head.  "  It  gives  her  more  height,"  her  mother 
had  said  to  me  upon  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance,  ''  which  is 
just  what  Hetta  wants."  I  scarcely  liked  to  disagree  openly,  but 
if  I  had  had  the  management  of  that  child,  the  luxuriant  tresses 
that  Nature  gave  her  should  have  hung  as  Nature  meant  them,  at 
least  till  she  was  a  little  older.  Girls  of  fifteen  are  too  young  to 
begin  to  be  hideous.  She  looked  pleaded  and  excited,  and  before  I 
could  give  utterance  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  had  got  halfway 
through  her  opening  speech.  Being  impromptu  and  free  from  the 
trammels  of  conventionality,  it  contained  no  inquiry  concerning 
how  I  did. 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Fetherfeld,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come !  I  spied 
you  fi*om  the  drawing-room  window.  Mrs.  Fanshaw  is  there,  and 
mamma  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  we  are  settling  about  the  singing, 
master." 

Here  was  a  pretty  reception  !  Here  was  a  pretty  picture  to 
present  to  my  distracted  imagination !  I  had  come  intending  to 
win  over  Mrs.  Marchmont  to  my  side,  to  seek  from  her  advice  and 
assistance  ;  and  lo  !  the  enemy  was  there  before  me,  and  had  brought 
an  ally  with  her.  At  least  1  concluded  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  an 
ally,  and  though  I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  had  dropped  in  by 
chance,  that  did  not  make  matters  a  bit  better.  I  followed  Hetta 
up  the  stairs,  telling  her  in  an  idiotic  sort  of  way,  how  fine  the 
weather  was,  and  how  I  had  gone  for  a  walk  upon  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  enjoyed  it.  I  certainly  did  not  enjoy  my  walk  up 
that  staircase. 

The  three  ladies  rose  to  receive  me  when  I  entered,  and  each 
put  out  a  hand.  I  took  Mrs.  Marchmont's  first ;  it  was  plump  and 
warm,  and  squeezed  mine  with  somewhat  unnecessary  warmth. 
Then  I  took  Mrs.  Williams's,  or  rather  I  tried  to  take  it ;  but  she 
wouldn't  let  me  have  it — not  that  she  meant  to  show  coolness,  but 
that  is  her  way.  She  just  let  the  tips  of  her  fingers  touch  mine, 
and  shaped  her  wide  mouth  into  a  smile,  which  exhibited  in  bold 
relief  her  upper  row  of  teeth — they  were  a  good,  presentable  set  of 
teeth  I  must  say,  which,  I  suppose,  was  why  she  did  it  Mrs. 
Fanshaw  came  next ;  and  oh  !  the  leer  that  woman  gave  as  she 
pawed  me  with  her  skinny  digits !       She  pawed  first,  and  then  she 
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pinched  ;  and  the^ceremony  took  just  twice  as  long  as  a  morning- 
call  hand-shaking  should. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  dear  Mrs.  Fetherfeld !  you  could  not 
have  arrived  at  a  better  moment.  Your  name  had  just  been  men- 
tioned in  this  little  party  of  friends,  and  your  presence  earnestly 
wished  for  when  Hetta  apprised  us  of  your  approach." 

And  then  she  added  some  Scripture  quotation  about  our  feet 
being  guided  through  the  world.  The  dragging  in  of  such  a  quota- 
tion at  such  a  time  was,  in  my  opinion,  rank  blasphemy  ;  moreover, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  well-known  popular  saying 
which  would  have  suited  the  occasion  every  bit  as  well.  However, 
I  kept  that  idea  to  myself ;  and  having  said  something  which  meant 
less  than  nothing,  shook  myself  free  from  her  odious  grasp,  and 
took  the  chair  that  Hetta  offered  me. 

I  found  that  everything  was  as  good  as  settled.  Mr.  Gibson, 
it  appeared,  had  already  taught  the  Marchmont  girls,  and  had 
given  complete  satisfaction ;  so  Mrs.  Marchmont,  though  she  con- 
fessed that  she  understood  no  more  of  church  music  than  an  ourang- 
outang,  spoke  up  for  him  with  a  will. 

"If  he  is  as  good  at  sacred  singing  as  at  secular/'  said  she, 
"  and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be,  he  is  very  little  short  of 
perfection ;  and,  besides,  his  terms  are  moderate." 

Then  Mrs.  Fanshaw  proceeded  to  relate  how  the  fathers  and) 
mothers  of  the  choir  had  each  and  all  approved  of  the  master  she 
had  proposed.  Only  fancy  what  a  hurry  she  must  have  been  it  to- 
get  the  first  word  with  them !  The  last  practising  had  been  on 
Tuesday,  and  this  was  Thursday,  and  upon  Wednesday  it  had 
rained  from  early  in  the  morning  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
But  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  playing  a  game  lliat  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  winning,  and  had  evidently  resolved  to  lose  nothing  by  wasting 
time.  My  heart  was  set  on  winning  it,  too ;  and  the  choice  of  a 
master  was  a  more  serious  thing  than  one  who  did  not  understand 
such  matters  micj^ht  think.  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  fi<i:htinf;  for  Metho- 
distical  drawls  and  triddles — I,  for  a  style  of  singing  diametrically 
opposed  to  it.  We  might  be  likened  to  two  opposing  armies,  and 
the  future  choir-master  to  an  innumerable  host,  which  must  needs 
secure  victory  to  whichever  side  it  allied  itself.  Unless  a  choir  is 
very  full  of  changes  indeed,  which  was  not  the  case  at  Webbington, 
the  track  of  a  master's  hoof  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  so  diabolical 
an  expression)  remains  for  a  long  time  upon  it;  and  if  the 
parson's  wife  venture  to  disagree  with  the  professor,  she  stands  but 
small  chance  of  being  listened  to  or  heeded.  His  words  are  quoted, 
like  the  words  of  an  oracle,  in  answer  to  every  objection.  So  at 
least  it  is  in  this  simple  country  town;  and  I  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  me. 
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*'  It  will  be  so  very  nice  to  have  a  master !"  whined  Mrs.  Fan- 
shaw  through  her  nose  ;  **  he  will  set  us  all  in  the  right  way,  and 
there  will  be  but  one  mind  in  the  choir.** 

I  could  have  looked  daggers  at  her,  but  dared  not,  because  of 
<3onventionality.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  looked  very 
hard  at  the  carpet. 

**  Yes,*'  rejoined  Mrs.  March mont,  whose  opinion  on  the  matter, 
as  she  had  herself  informed  us,  was  worth  exactly  as  much  as  & 
monkeys;  **and  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  the  girls  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  you  for  proposing  it,  and  for  setting  them  up  with  so 
good  a  master.** 

"  Well,  as  for  a  master,'*  observed  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  voca- 
bulary  lias  been  considerably  enlarged  by  importations  firom  the 
slang  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  **  seeing  that  Mr.  Yorke  is  engaged 
^n  Sundays,  it  was  pretty  well  Hobson's  choice.** 

Yes,  that  was  true.  The  little  speech  went  through  me  like  a 
dart,  and  made  my  heart  throb  with  the  throb  of  desperation — and 
yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  I  scorned  to  own,  even  to  myself,  that  I  was 
beaten.  I  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last,  and  felt,  as  I  trifled  with 
the  fringe  of  my  sunshade,  very  much  as  the  heroes  of  old  must 
have  felt  when  they  went  forth  to  fight  the  infidels,  and  swore  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

I  said  something.  What  it  was  I  am  sure  I  forget,  but  it  was 
something  expressive  of  disapproval ;  and  I  know  that  Mrs.  Fanshaw 
smiled,  and  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  Mrs.  Williams  stared,  and  all 
three  began  to  speak  at  once.  I  said  something  else,  meaning 
this  time  to  be  explanatory  and  polite  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Marchmont 
had  responded  with  a  common-place,  and  Mrs.  Fanshaw  with  a  text, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  had  politely  hinted  that  since  the  choir  was 
satisfied,  and  the  congregation,  too,  it  was  a  pity  that  my  crotchets 
should  occasion  disconl,  1  found  that  I  was  expected  to  speak  again. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  situation  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  I 
made  a  few  inane  observations,  and  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  retreating. 

Of  course  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  looked  like  one,  too. 
I  was  perfectly  aware  of  that,  though  I  can't  say  that  I  took  it 
greatly  to  heart.  In  fact,  I  am  accustomed  to  the  occurrence,  and 
firmly  believe  that  during  the  eight-and-thirty  years  that  I  have 
walked  this  mortal  vale  (that  last  expression  is  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Fanshaw)  I  have  looked  like  a  fool  far  more  frequently  than  most 
folks  who  have  walked  in  it  for  fifty.  But  no  matter !  I  always 
know  my  own  mind,  and  generally  get  my  own'way,  and  have  a 
comfortable  consciousness  that  my  wits  are  as  good  as  my  neigh- 
bours. I  know  that  there  are  some  people — and  very  well. in- 
formed,  intelligent  jpeople  they  are— who  maintain  that  to  be  a 
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greater  fool  than  you  look,  is  better  and  in  every  respect  more* 
desirable  than  to  look  a  greater  fool  than  you  are.     An  appearance 
of  wisdom,  they  say,  is  taken  by  the  world  for  the  genuine  article, 
as  long  as  no  untoward  occurrence  betrays  its  unreality ;  whereas 
an  appearance  of  folly  ruins  its  unhappy  wearer  at  the  outset.  Now,, 
with  all  due  respect  for  these  intelligent  and  well-informed  fellow- 
creatures,  I  declare  that  they  are  altogether  mistaken,  and  don't  in 
the  least  understand  what  they  are  talking  about.     A  donkey  in  a 
lion's  skin  is  nothing  but  a  donkey,  and  sooner  or  later  his  braying 
will  let  out  his  secret ;  whereas  a  lion,  covered  with  the  hide  of  an 
ass,  is  none  the  less  a  monarch  of  the  forest.     I  felt  every  inch  a 
a  lion  as  I  marched  away  homewards  after  that  unsatisfactory  visit. 
I  could  have  roared ;  I  could  have  sworn  had  I  only  known  how  ; 
but  I  was  a  woman  and  a  lady,  and  so  I  did  neither.     I  bothered 
my  husband  instead. 

When  the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  and  we  were  sipping  our 
tea  together,  I  poured  out  my  troubles  before  him.  We  had 
shrimps,and  he  went  on  picking  away  at  them  with  most  aggravating 
equanimity,  while  I  enlarged  upon  the  vexation  I  was  enduring. 

"Really,  Tom,"  cried  I  at  last,  by  way  of  a  pathetic  perora- 
tion, *'  I  am  nearly  worried  to  death !" 

'*  I  wouldn't  be  worried  if  I  were  you,"  said  he,  while  he  care- 
fully beheaded  and  betailed  a  shrimp.  *'  Why  not  let  Mrs.  Fan- 
shaw  have  her  own  way  %  The  present  style  of  singing  may  not 
be  fashionable  just  now,  and  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  charm, 
ing ;  but  if  she  likes  it,  and  they  like  it  \they  meant  the  congrega- 
tion]  why,  you  know,  it  really  doesn't  signify." 

And  that  was  all  the  comfort  I  got !  He  might  call  it  comfort^ 
but  I  didn't.  To  be  told,  after  all  my  valiant  resolutions,  that  the 
object  of  them  was  so  contemptible  that  it  really  didn't  signify ! 
Metaphorically,  I  flew  at  my  husband ;  that  is,  I  repeated  all  that 
I  had  said  before,  with  variations  and  improvements^  and  at  a 
double-quick  rate.     He  yawned.     Tom  is  so  very  apathetic  ! 

After  a  short  silence,  I  broke  forth  afresh  ;  and  this  time  tbo^ 
burden  of  my  song  was  changed.     I  suggested  the  possibility  of 
decoying  Mr.   Yorke  from  his  post  at  Webbington  St.  Michael. 
Tom  looked  quickly  round,  and  left  oflf  manipulating  the  shrimps. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  truly  ferocious,  '*  I  beg 
you  will  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind  !" 

"  You  need  not  talk  so  loud,"  said  I ;  **  you'll  wake  up  the 
children  in  the  nursery."  But  I  saw  that  that  plan  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Before  I  went  to  bed  I  haul  adopted  a  new  resolution  ; 
it  was  the  last  desperate  effort  of  a  drowning  wretch. 

I  rose  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  was  dresseJ  and  down 
before  Tom  had  begun  to  shave.     Then  I  walked   out|  into  the. 
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street,  and  wended  my  way  to  Mr.  Gibeon*s  house.  I  was  going  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I  was  going  to  convert  the  singing, 
master — to  win  over  this  destined  prop  of  the  enemy,  and  present 
him  triumphantly  as  an  ally.  That,  at  least,  was  what  I  was 
going  to  attempt.  I  had  told  myself,  during  my  restless  brain- 
racking  of  the  preceding  evening,  that  the  voice  of  a  singing- 
master  was  not  necessarily  the  only  mutable  thing  about  him ;  that 
possibly  his  principles,  or  his  crotchets,  or  whatever  you  call  them, 
might  likewise  be  susceptible  of  change ;  that  sons  were  not  always 
bigoted  professors  of  the  views  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers, 
and  that  if  ever  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  be  induced  to  forsake  the  ways 
of  his  Methodistical  progenitor,  and  walk  in  the  paths  where  drawl, 
ing  and  whining  were  things  unknown,  and  vocal  pirouetting  at  a 
discount,  it  was  high  time  that  the  work  should  be  begun.  Who 
so  fit  as  myself  to  accomplish  the  much.to-be-desired  conversion  ? 
I  walked  forth  like  a  heroine  ;  wearing  my  best  bonnet  upon  the 
outside  of  my  head,  and  a  whole  avalanche  of  pretty  speeches  — 
composed  during  the  sleepless  night — carefully  packed  away  in  its 
interior. 

I  had  discovered  upon  the  previous  day,  while  sitting  in  Mrs. 
Marchmont's  drawing-room,  that  this  important  professor  had  been 
absent  from  home  that  week,  but  was  expected  to  return  imme- 
diately. Who  could  tell  but  that  he  had  already  arrived  ?  I  was 
resolved  that  this  time  Mrs.  Marchmont  should  not  be  beforehand 
with  me.  Half  Webbington  was  snoring  when  I  rung  Mr.  Gibson's 
bell.  It  was  full  five  minutes  before  that  bell  was  answered  ;  and 
then  appeared  a  slatternly  maid,  who  stared  in  bewilderment,  as 
well  she  might.     I  asked  if  Mr.  Gibson  was  at  home. 

**No,'*  the  girl  said;  "master  was  not  expected  home  till 
noon." 

**I  suppose,  my  good  girl,"  said  I,  **your  roaster  dines  at 
noon ;"  not  that  I  had  any  ground  for  the  supposition,  but  I  had  a 
mind  for  information  on  the  subject. 
^    The  girl  looked  rather  otfended. 

'*  Master  in  general  dines  at  half-past  one,"  said  she;  ''hut 
missus  have  ordered  it  an  hour  earlier  to-day,  because  she  said  he*d 
want  it." 

"  Your  mistress  couldn't  possibly  have  had  a  better  reason," 
«aid  I ;  **  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing,  and  that  was  why  I 
asked. 

*»  The  ofiFended  look  passed  away,  as  I  spoke,  from  the  countenance 
of  the  girl,  who  evidently  considered  a  noon.day  dinner  unbecoming 
to  her  master's  dignity.  What  sort  of  sense  she  made  out  of  the 
explanation  I  had  vouchsafed  was  to  me  a  marvel  and  a  mystery; 
but  upon  that  point  I  troubled  my  brains  but  little. 
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"  Tell  your  master,"  added  I,  "  and  you  may  tell  your  mistress, 
too,  if  you  please,  that  I  shall  call  a  little  after  one  o'clock  upon 
^ery  particular  business/' 

Then  I  walked  home  again,  and  spent  the  morning  in  a  fever 
•of  apprehension  lest  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  less  scrupulous  than  I,  should 
attack  the  destined  choir-master  before  he  had  swallowed  his  dinner. 
My  fears  were  groundless.  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  no  doubt  confident  of 
success,  bad  left  the  professor  unmolested ;  and  when  I  called  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  mentioned  the  business  that  had  brought  me^ 
I  found  that  I  was  the  bringer  of  news.  He  was  a  fair,  handsome 
man,  and  did  not  in  the  least  accord  with  my  preconceived  notions 
respecting  him.  His  manner  was  neither  hypocritical  nor  preten- 
tious,  and  no  texts  were  mingled  with  his  talk.  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake. 

**  Are  you  really  Mr.  Gibson?"  said  I,  when  the  conversation 
ivas  about  five  minutes'  old. 

He  seemed  amused.  His  name  was  certainly  Gibson,  he 
replied  ;  but  there  were  others  of  the  name  in  the  town.  Possibly 
I  hat!  come  to  the  wrong  house.  Then  he  added,  after  a  little 
pause, 

**  But  the  others  are  not  music-masters." 

**  But  I  thought,"  said  I — and  all  the  pretty  speeches  went  out 
•of  my  head  with  a  rush — **  I  thought  you  were  a  pogram." 

Now  in  the  part  of  the  country  from  whence  I  came,  **  pogram  " 
was  a  common  nickname  for  a  Dissenter ;  but  it  was  considered  un- 
•complimentary  in  the  extreme,  and  no  Selkirk  souter  could  ever 
have  beon  more  grievously  affronted  by  being  soutered  to  his  face, 
than  a  Methodist  of  my  native  county  would  have  felt  at  being 
pogramed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gibson  might  not  understand  the  term, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  he  might,  and  I  coloured  up  like 
any  school-girl  as  the  ugly  word  slipped  out. 

*'  At  least,  not  exactly  that,"  I  hastened  to  add ;  "  but  I  heard 
—I  thought — I  was  told — in  short,  I  had  an  idea  that  you  were 
diverse  to  the  modern  style  of  singing." 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  minorled  dread  and  satisfaction  when  I  reached 
that  point.  Victory  or  defeat  was  at  hand.  Now,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Gibson  did  underst;ind  the  objectionable  term  I  had  used 
— I  could  tell  that  by  his  fiico,  for  it  turned  sulky  in  a  moment, 
just  like  my  baby's  when  there  is  no  more  sugar ;  but  the  cloud 
passed  gradually  away  when  he  saw  how  frightened  I  was,  and  had 
fairly  vanished  before  I  came  to  a  period.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidering my  last  observation,  and  did  not  immediately  reply  to  it. 
I  firmly  believe  he  didn't  know  what  to  say.  At  last  he  took 
refuge  in  a  generality. 

"There  were  so  many  styles  of  singing,"  he  remarked,  **all 
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more  or  les^  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  what  was  meant  by  the  modem  style." 

I  was  glad  when  I  heard  that — not  tliat  the  answer  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  my  cause  ;  but,  you  see,  it  might  have  been 
so  much  worse.  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  with  it  came  complete 
self-possession.  I  diplomatised;  I  pretended  to  agree  with  him; 
and  then  tried  hard  to  lead  him  by  imperceptible  degrees  over  to^ 
my  way  of  thinking.  But  he  was  not  to  be  done  so :  the  more  I 
minced  the  matter  the  more  plainly  he  spoke  it  out ;  and  I  began 
to  fear  that,  in  spite  of  his  good  looks  and  his  pleasing  manners, 
this  Webbington  singing. mjister  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  as 
stiff-necked  and  impracticable  a  personage  as  any  Covenanter  in  the 
days  of  Claverhouse.  I  found,  to  my  joy,  that  I  was  mistaken  ; 
the  man  was  simply  a  lover  of  downright  openness. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  that  you  wish  me  to  train  the  choir  to  sing 
in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  what  they  and  the  congregation 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  directly  contrary  also  to  the  style  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching." 

I  said  that  I  did — I  could  not  well  have  said  anything  else — 
and  then  sat  silent,  too  proud  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  style 
I  loved,  or  to  plead  my  cause  like  a  suppliant  before  this  music- 
master.  I  wished,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  could  tell 
him  that  unless  he  taught  as  I  pleased,  he  should  not  teach  at  all ; 
but  I  knew  that  that  was  impossible,  so  I  sat  still  upon  the  sofa, 
and  looked  as  placable  as  I  could.  Again  he  seemed  to  be  con. 
sidering,  and  a  minute  or  two  elapsed  before  he  spoke. 

"For  my  own  part,"  he  said  at  last,  " I  have  no  objection  in 
the  least  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  modem  style  ;  but — '* 
He  paused,  and  before  I  had  had  time  to  consider,  I  finished  the 
sentence  for  him.  Tlie  words  slipped  out  involuntarily  from  that 
innermost  recess  of  my  heart,  where  indignation  and  jealousy  were 
raodnii:. 

"But  you  think,"  I  said,  **  that  Mrs.  Fanshaw  has." 

A  change  came  over  his  countenance  immediately,  and  I  saw- 
that  I  had  struck  some  secret  chord.  He  reined  up  his  head  with 
a  consequential  air. 

"  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  against  Mrs.  Fanshaw," 
he  began  (and  from  that  I  knew  that  he  disliked  her)  **  but  she  is 
not  the  only  person  of  taste  in  the  town,  and  her  taste  is  not  the 
most  faultless." 

**She  thinks  it  i«,"  said  I;  "and  she  thinks  her  voice  is  the 
sweetest." 

He  smiled,  and  forthwith  grew  confidential.  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  it 
appeared,  liiid  more  than  once  wounded  his  professional  vanity  by 
atiectiug  to  discover  faults  in  his  compositions  ;  and  he  poured  into 
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my  eager  ears  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which, 
upon  these  occasions,  she  had  exhibited  her  self-conceit,  and  un- 
veiled  the  overbearing  arrogance  which  hypocrisy  kept  generally 
concealed.  1  listened  well- pleased.  Of  course,  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  man  was  exaggerating,  and  I  can't  say  that  this 
demonstration  of  injured  pride,  and  the  relation  of  these  petty 
grievances  by  any  means  raised  him  in  my  estimation  ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  spiteful  little 
speeches  from  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  refrain,  by  no  means 
raised  me  in  his,  and  so  at  least  we  were  upon  equal  ground.  In 
short,  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  grew  quite  friendly  during  that  brief  inter- 
view. A  common  enemy  is  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  and  before 
half-an.iiour  had  elapsed  since  my  entrance  into  his  house,  we  had 
conspired  together  to  reform  the  singing  at  Webbington  St.  Olave, 
in  defiance  of  the  present  choir  leader.  Indeed,  the  boldness  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  propositions  far  exceeded  mine ;  it  remin'ied  me  of  a 
certain  swinish  saying  concerning  the  possession  of  an  entire  animal, 
or  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  upon  it.  (I  believe,  by  the  way,  I 
have  twisted  that  story  somehow,  but,  however,  it's  all  the  same). 
He  proposed  to  change  the  hymn-books,  and  to  adopt  one  of  a 
newer  mode,  which  would  bring  with  it  a  powerful  array  of  suitable 
and  fashionable  tunes.  The  congregation,  he  said,  would  be  more 
likely  to  approve  of  a  complete  novelty  than  of  an  alteration  of 
that  which  was  old,  and  with  which  long  custom  had  made  them 
fiamiliar.  I  assented  joyfully,  and  volunteered  forthwith  to  canvass 
the  vicar  and  the  churchwardens,  and  all  the  principal  parishioners* 
save  and  except  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  alteration. 
However,  he  was  in  no  mind  to  proceed  at  the  rate  I  suggested. 

**  Let  me  begin  the  lessons  first,"  he  said ;  **  let  the  choir  learn 
some  of  the  best  tunes,  and  sing  them  in  the  church,  and  show  that 
they  have  been  benefited  by  instruction.  Then  the  change  will 
be  more  gradual,  and  there  will  be  less  chance  of  a  successful  oppo- 
sition.** 

I  was  not  sure  that  this  was  altogether  consistent  with  what  he 
had  previously  said,  but  1  was  so  overjoyed  at  my  success  that  I 
said  **  yes  **  to  everything,  without  troubling  to  examine  into  par-' 
ticulars.  I  distinctly  understood  that  Mr.  Gibson  would  be  my 
ally  in  the  war  against  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  and  that  he  intended  to 
proceed  cautiously.  With  that  understanding  I  was  contented,  and 
went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  blessing  the  day  upon  which  the  Metho- 
distical  lady  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  criticise  the  professor's 
compositions. 

After  that  I  flitted  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room  in 
Webbington  St.  Olave,  and  listened  with  placidity  to  all  the  inane 
nonsense  talked  by  the  mothers  of  the  choir  concerning  the  elected 

A  A 
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master.  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  attended  suavely  to  everything, 
And  no  more  made  a  fool  of  myself.  The  lessons  were  to  com- 
mence upon  the  following  Wednesday,  so,  you  see,  there  was  a 
Sunday  between — a  Sunday  upon  which  I  should  have  to  endure 
the  sound  of  Mrs.  Fansbaw's  nasal  intonation,  and  the  sight  of  her 
ill-concealed  triumph.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  passing  week,  I  filled 
it  up  with  wondering.  I  wondered  how  the  woman  would  look 
upon  that  ensuing  Sunday;  whether  her  text5  would  be  more 
abundant  and  her  voice  more  overpowering  than  her  wont ;  whether 
£he  w>uld  bedear  me  more  than  usual,  and  how  long  the  hand- 
squeezing  ceremony  would  be  likely  to  last.  "  I  hope  she  won't 
want  to  kiss  me,"  thought  I,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  idea 
had  such  an  etlect  upon  my  physiognomy  that,  happening  to  catch 
sight  of  my  reflection  in  a  mirror,  I  was  shocked  at  its  excessive 
pallor.  The  panic  was  but  of  short  duration.  "  She  is  not  quite 
poisonous,*'  I  reflected,  "and  a  little  kissing  may  be  good  for 
Appearances."  For  my  own  part  I  had  resolved  to  assume  an  air  of 
Signified  resignation,  and  mutely  to  confess  myself  vanquished. 
Did  I  not  know  that  I  was  the  conqueror  1  and  could  I  not  afford 
to  be  humble  1 

My  heart  palpitated  with  triumph  as  I  donned  my  Sunday 
costume ;  and  when  I  walked  into  the  little  box  where  the  choir 
sat  it  required  my  utmost  resolution  to  refrain  from  shouting  for 
joy.  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  there  before  me,  and  greeted  me  with  a 
smile  that  would  have  been  aggravating  in  the  extreme  under  any 
other  circumstances.  As  it  was  it  only  increased  my  inward  jubi- 
lation.    She  offered  no  kiss,  and  I  was  thankful. 

I  let  her  have  her  own  way  uncontested  throughout  those  tifo 
services,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  agonised  moans  of  hymn  after 
hymn,  as  they  were  dismembered,  and  twisted  round  and  round, 
and  put  to  excruciating  torture,  and  driven  through  Mrs.  Fan. 
shaw's  nose.  I  could  endure  it  all  now — her  smiles  and  her  spite 
into  the  bargain,  for  I  knew  that  victory  was  at  hand.  She  gave 
me  a  triumphant  look  from  time  to  time,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
look  could  speak,  ''You  might  just  as  well  have  let  it  alone;  you 
might  have  known  that  I  should  be  too  much  for  you."  I  cast  my 
eyes  humbly  to  the  ground,  and  gave  no  responsive  glance. 

Upon  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Gibson  gave  his  lesson.  There 
was  wonder  upon  the  faces  of  the  girls ;  there  was  wonder  and  con- 
sternation upon  the  countenance  of  my  enemy  when  he  issued  his 
orlers  to  sing  faster.  She  ventured  a  remonstrance.  He  bowed 
and  passed  it  by  unheeded.  Presently  she  tried  again.  "  Really,'* 
she  declared,  **  she  could  not  sing  so  ;  it  was  what  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to,  and  did  not  wish  to  be;  she  could  not  con- 
scic'Utiously  approve  of  it.'*     The  master  maintained  that  it  was 
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the  most  approved  style  now.a.days,  and  added,  with  a  glance  at  me, 

i;hat  he  believed  the  lady  of  the  Vicar  approved.     I  said,  **  Cer- 

tainly,"  and  looked  intensely  at  the  east  window  of  the  church  in 

order  not  to  meet  Mrs.  Fanshaw's  eyes.     One  of  the  girls — I  think 

it  was  Hetta  Marchmont — declared  that  the  hymn  was  much  more 

•effective  when  sung  as  the  professor  told  them  to  sing  it.     I  gave 

the  child  a  smile  and  a  glance  of  gratitude.    Some  of  them  declared 

themselves  of  the  same  opinion,  and  not  one  dissented.     In  short, 

it  was  a  complete  victory ;  Mrs.  Fanshaw  might  fume  and  fret  as 

«he  pleased  anent  Mr.  Gibson's  defection,  but  it  was  a/ai^  accompli; 

•and  after  the  singing  of  one  service  had  been  performed  according 

*o  his  teaching,  many  of  the  congregation  expressed  their  approval 

of  the  innovation. 

*'  After  all,"  said  one  grey-headed  churchwarden,  as  we  walked 
together  in  confidential  chat,  **  if  the  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  tongue  goes  faster  or  slower,  or  tbe  voice 
higher  or  lower.*' 

It  was  very  much  the  same  sort  of  speech  as  Tom  had  made 
<upon  that  night  when  we  had  shrimps  for  tea ;  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
too,  had  thought  proper,  in  justification,  I  believe,  of  his  turn- 
ooatishness,  to  express  a   similar  sentiment.     '*  It  doesn't  much 
signify,"  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of  all   Webbington  St. 
•Olave,  with  my  dear  Tom  at  its  head.     But  then  there  are  two 
ways  of  saying  it  doesn't  signify,  and  very  vastly  do  they  differ 
from  one  another.     There  was  Tom's  way  upon  the  night  of  the 
«hrimp-eating,  when  it  meant,  '*  You'll  get  no  help  from  me  in  such 
s,  trivial  matter,  you  had  better  give  it  up ;"  and  there  was  the 
•cliurchwarden's  way,  which  meant  **  Have  it  your  own  way,  if  you 
please  ;  I  don't  care  enough  about  it  to  interfere."     The  first  was 
vexatious   beyond   measure,    the   second  could  be  endured   with 
•equanimity,  and  almost  listened  to  with  pleasure.     It  was  at  least 
an  assurance  that  no  opposition  was  to  be  expected.     And  this  I 
found  was  tbe  case  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other,  always 
•excepting  the  cantankerousness  which  might  reasonably  be  appre- 
tended  from  the  mealy-moutlied,   text-quoting  little  woman,  who 
liad  been  accustomed  to  lead  the  firsts.     But  that  came  to  nothing. 
Mrs.  Fanshaw,  when  upon  the  day  of  the  master's  firstflesson  sbe 
had  found  herself  in  a  hopeless  minority,  had  turned  her   back 
slowly  and  deliberately  upon  us  all,  and  had  left  the  church  with- 
out utterinsf  a  word.     I  found  afterwards  she  had  tried,  but  un- 
availingly,  to  stir  up  the  ladies  of  the  parish  to  withdraw  their 
daughters  from  the  choir.     Possibly  she  might  have  succeeded  in 
5c»uie  instances  had  it  not  been  ior  the  girls  themselves;  but  they 
spoke  up  bravely  for  their  master's  te.icliiiig,  uu\  their  number  re- 
mained uudiiuiuished.     2say,  it   was  increased  by  uun'e  lliau  oi.e 
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eager  recruit,  attracted  by  the  Wednesday  lessons.  It  was  easy  to 
teach  the  new  tunes  to  our  little  band  of  singers  ;  half  the  girls 
knew  them  already,  and  the  rest  learned  them  quickly  :  so  that 
'ux)on  the  second  Sunday  three  of  ray  greatest  favourites  were  sung, 
and  my  triumph  was  all  but  complete.  The  rich  ba.ss  of  the 
master,  the  fresh  young  voices  of  the  girls  trilling  forth  the 
glorious  melodies,  won  over  the  conpregation  immediately,  and  the 
proposal  of  new  hymn-books  was  very  favourably  received  ;  it  was  a 
manifest  fact  that  the  words  should  accompany  the  tunes.  Witbin 
a  month  the  new  mo<le  was  adopted,  the  old  banished  for  ever.  As 
for  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  I  had  iioped  that  her  abrupt  departure,  upon  that 
memorable  Wednesday,  was  a  departure  from  the  singing-pew  for 
good  and  all.  But,  no  ;  she  had  appeared,  to  my  dismay,  upon  the 
following  Sunday,  and  had  protested  against  the  master's  innova- 
tions. Many  a  sidelong  shaft  of  spite  did  she  direct  at  me,  but  I 
pretended  not  to  know  it,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  with  inimitable  bows 
and  smiles,  knew  well  how  to  hold  his  ground.  He  assented  to 
some  of  her  remarks,  and  as  a  cat  playing  with  the  doomed  m  use 
allows  its  unfortunate  victim  a  little  glimpse  of  freedom  now  and 
then,  so  did  the  professor  select  for  performance  two  canticles, 
which  were  after  Mrs.  Fanshaw's  heart,  and  wherein  her  nasal  in- 
tonation  came  out  to  the  finest  advantage.  But  she  was  beaten, 
and  she  knew  it ;  beaten,  too,  with  her  own  weapon,  which  aggra- 
yated  the  pain  of  defeat. 

When  the  new  books  were  introduced  she  left  the  choir  alto- 
gether, lamenting  through  her  nose,  that  her  principles  would  not 
permit  her  to  stay.  She  pressed  my  hand  very  hard  when  she  bade 
the  singing-pew  a  final  adieu,  and  told  me  that  she  wished  mo  well, 
and  hoped  I  should  not  find  that  I  had  been  wrong.  I  assured  her 
of  the  deep  sorrow  that  her  departure  caused  me,  and  expressed  a 
conviction  that  the  choir  had  been  immensely  indebted  to  her. 
Then  she  went,  and  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
congratulation,  and  several  of  the  girls  giggled.  Soon  afterwards 
the  organist  resigned  her  post,  and  Mr.  Gibson  took  it.  Since  then 
he  has  been  an  mstitution  in  our  little  church;  the  music  is 
delightful,  the  singing  admirable,  and  the  choir  votes  everything 
"awfully  jolly." 

I  had  gained  my  point,  but  I  had  likewise  oflfended  Mrs.  Fan- 
shaw,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  sting  of  her  displeasure  was  no 
light  thing  to  encounter.  Although  the  singing-pew  sees  her  no 
more,  she  has  not  entirely  left  the  church,  and  divides  her  patronage 
between  'J'om  and  the  Dissenting  minister.  The  quarrel  between 
us  is  not  acknowledged,  and  all  the  more  bitter  upon  that  very 
account.  The  pent-up  fire  burns  viciously.  I  should  like  to  cut 
her  altxigether,  but  Tom  gets  on   well  with   Mr.   Fanshaw,   and 
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always  takes  his  hat  off  when  he  meets  her ;  so,  of  course,  I  have  ta 
bow,  too,  and  every  now  and  then  submit  to  the  protracted  torture 
of  hand-shaking.  Kissing,  thank  goodness,  is  a  towering  pitch  of 
hjrpocrisy,  by  tacit  consent  unaimed  at.  Bnt,  oh  !  the  countless 
annoyances  I  have  suffered  from  that  woman !  From  the  time  of 
my  victory  to  this  present  day  I  have  had  no  rest  from  her  persecu- 
tions. First  there  was  grumbling  in  the  Dorcas  Club,  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Fanshaw  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  trumped-up 
the  grievances  complained  of.  Then  some  of  the  women  of  the 
Mother's  Meetings  declined  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  the  books 
read  to  them  were  not  suitable,  and  the  instruction  given  them  in- 
sufficient. I  never  heard  a  greater  parcel  of  nonsense  in  my  life, 
and  I  very  soon  found  out  that  it  was  Mrs.  Fanshaw  who  had  put 
<5uch  ideas  into  their  heads.  After  that  my  servant  Hannah,  a  girl 
who  had  lived  with  me  for  three  years,  and  who  knew  how  to  cook 
things  exactly  as  Tom  likes  them,  and  whose  wages  I  had  just 
raised,  left  me  at  a  months'  notice  to  go  to  Mrs.  Fanshaw.  She 
was  very  impertinent  when  [  asked  her  why,  and,  of  course,  I  could 
see  well  enough,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  However,  I 
made  no  fuss  :  I  had  wrestled  with  Mrs.  Fanshaw  once,  and  had 
'Come  off  victorious,  but  I  lacked  moral  courage  to  enter  into  strife 
with  her  again  ;  besides  I  didn't  think  the  matter  worth  fighting 
about.  Still  I  was  considerably  annoyed,  and  inconvenienced  into 
the  bargain,  for  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  suit  myself. 
And,  meanwhile,  my  enemy  took  every  opportunity  of  informing 
me  what  an  excellent  servant  Melissa  was,  and  how  she  marvelled 
however  I  could  have  let  her  go.  *' Twelve  pounds  a-j'ear  is 
nothing  for  a  girl  like  that,"  said  the  creature,  who  know  well 
«noufdi  that  eiulit  wr.s  tlic  utmost  I  could  atlbrd.  Then  two  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school  saw  fit  to  give  up  their  classes; 
it  was  Mrs.  Fanshaw  who  had  enticed  tiicm  away.  A  tew  weeks 
a<>^o  a  lady  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  a  splendiil  juvenile 
party,  to  which  many  children  of  the  clergy  were  asked,  and  from 
which  my  little  ones  were  excluded.  It  was  becauso  Mrs.  Fanshaw 
bad  told  Lady  Maude  that  they  were  remarkably  rude  and  disagree- 
able. 

In  short,  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  that  woman  does 
cot  torment  me,  if  possible.  Last  night  Tom  and  I  went  to  a 
little  dinner-party  in  the  town,  and  the  Fanshaws  were  there  too. 
Now  you  may  eiisily  believe  that  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  a- 
jear  1  cannot  afford  an  extensive  wardrobe.  My  handsome  dresses 
are  limited  to  two  ;  one  is  my  wedding  dress  **  done  up,"  the  other 
is  a  purple  silk.  Last  night  I  wore  the  purple  silk.  "Really, 
Tom,'*  said  I,  as  I  put  it  on,  **  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  be  seen  in 
it." 
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Ho  looked  round  iu  astoDihhment,  for  upon  such  matters  he  is 
very  dull  of  comprehension. 

'*  Ashamed  to  be  seen  in  it !"  said  he,  taking  up  a  candle  and 
surveyino;  me  from  top  to  toe ;  "  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  your  purple 
silk !  why,  I  have  admired  it  ever  since  you  have  had  it,  and  so  I 
did  when  it  was  your  mother's." 

It  is  never  of  any  use  to  try  to  explain  to  Tom  that  a  dress,  in 
however  good  preservation  it  may  be  kept,  loses  something  of  its^ 
value  every  time  it  is  exhibited  ;  that  is  a  delicate  feminine  senti- 
ment utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  comprehension — one  might  as 
well  try  to  convince  him  that  the  sea  grows  less  salt  by  being  stared 
at.  I  turned  it  off  with  a  joke,  and  went  to  the  party  in  the  time- 
honoured  purple,  knowing  well  enough  that  everybody  there  would 
be  as  familiar  with  my  dress  as  with  my  features,  but  resolving  to^ 
be  philosophical  and  not  to  care.  Almost  the  first  person  I  beheld 
upon  my  arrival  was  Mrs.  Fanshaw.  She  was  standing  right  oppo- 
site to  me  in  new  and  handsome  apparel,  and  for  all  her  hypocritical 
smile  and  sanctimonious  greeting,  I  saw  well  the  glance  of  disdain 
she  cast  upon  my  mother's  silk.  **  I  wish,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
**  that  I  had  put  on  my  wedding-dress  done  up  ;"  for  I'remembered 
that  although  I  had  worn  it  oftener  than  the  other,  it  had  been 
seen  by  my  enemy  but  once.  But  it  was  too  late  then  ;  I  could 
only  smirk  and  look  unconscious. 

The  dinner  was  announced  soon,  and  passed  off  peaceably 
enough  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  ladies  had  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  spiteful  shaft  was  launched.  A  young  girl— a 
stranger  in  the  town — remarked  the  beautiful  colour  of  my  dress^ 
and  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  with  malicious  celerity,  immediately  pounced 
upon  her  opportunity. 

**  Ah,  my  dear,'*  said  she,  **  well  might  you  say  with  the  Qaeen 
of  Sheba,  'How  blessed  are  they  who  are  always  about  thee  1*^ 
whenever  we  have  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Fetherfeld's  company  ia 
the  evening,  we  have  that  beautiful  purple  to  look  at." 

She  was  dressed  in  black  moire  when  she  said  that ;  it  was 
trimmed  with  bands  of  brilliant  yellow,  and  her  neck  and  arm:^ 
were  glittering  with  gold.  It  was  then  that  her  likeness  to  a 
hornet  flashed  suddenly  and  strongly  upon  me.  I  had  often  felt 
that  she  resembled  some  horrid  being  of  a  lower  order,  but  never 
till  that  moment  had  the  likeness  a  clearly-defined  shape.  Kow 
the  veil  of  uncertainty  was  removed,  the  dim  idea  assumed  form 
and  clearness.  She  was  a  hornet !  Yes,  her  spiteful  speeches,  her 
wasp-like  figure,  her  rustling  movements,  cooibined  to  make  the 
similitude  perfect.  Then  did  the  days  of  my  childhood  recur  to 
me,  and  vivid  as  lightning  there  flashed  across  my  mind*s  eye  the 
strict  injunction  in  my  cousin's  grammar,  '*  Crabrones  ne  Irrita." 
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Then  for  the  first  time  was  the  warning  and  the  wisdom  of  that 
little  phrase  revealed  to  me  in  its  broadest  and  clearest  light,  then 
did  I  penetrate  its  grim  meaning  through  its  shroud  of  oracular 
terseness,  and  realise  how  bitter  was  the  fate  of  those  who  heed-  .y 

lessly  disregarded  its  caution.     "  Crabrones  ne  Irrita  !"  The  words  ) 

haunted  my  dreams  last  night,  and  I  fancied  myself  once  more 
ringleted  and  pinafored,  and  prying  into  my  cousin's  study.  It 
was  with  that  injunction  fresh  in  my  memory  that  I  sat  down  ta 
write  to-day.  I  was  moody,  I  was  disspirited,  I  was  still  smarting 
under  the  insult  I  had  received,  and  was  disposed  to  reproach  my- 
self bitterly  for  my  neglect  of  the  grammarian's  maxim.  But  my 
spirits  have  risen  since  then ;  the  circumstantial  recapitulation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  hornet's  ire  was  raised,  has  brought  with 
it  all  the  sweets  of  victory,  and  brought  them  in  redoubled  force  \ 
and  now  as  I  remember  the  look  that  woman  gave  when  the  defec- 
tion of  the  professor  was  first  made  manifest,  as  I  recollect  her 
confusion,  her  consternation,  her  irretrievable  defeat,  as  I  reflect 
upon  the  quickness  and  completeness  of  my  triumph,  the  petty 
annoyances  which  I  have  since  endured  fade  into  utter  insignificance, 
and  instead  of  saying  with  the  estimable  grammarian  who  wrote 
my  cousin's  grammar,  "  Do  not  irritate  hornets,"  I  v/ould  fashion 
the  injunction  in  this  wise:  **  Remember  that  if  you  irritate 
hornets  you  must  expect  to  be  stung.  Consider,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  the  triumph  of  thwarting  them,  whether  the 
end  to  be  obtained  by  irritating  them  is  worth  the  pain  of  the 
sting.  If  you  decide  that  it  is,  then  go  in  and  win  if  you  can.'^ 
What  the  Latin  of  all  that  may  be  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

M.  H.  Simpson. 
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TWO  MATCHES, 

An  eligible  match :  and  'tis  no  wonder. 

He  must  be  worth  ten  thous  a.year  at  least : 

**  What  God  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asunder  ;'* 
Those  comfortable  words  said  by  the  priest. 

The  merry,  merry  wedding.bells  are  making 
The  air  melodious  from  their  heavenly  tower ; 

And  she  with  maiden  smiles  and  tears  is  taking  . 
Congratulations  of  the  auspicious  hour. 

**  How  nice  she  looks  with  those  soft  orange-blossoms ! 

A  little  sad,  perhaps,  but  still  how  nice  !" 
Say  all  those  sweet  3'oung  ladies  ;  sure  their  bosoms 

Ne'er  envy  her  sold  far  above  their  price  ! 

Of  course  not,  so  you  simple  little  beauties, 

Innocent  little  troop  of  snowy  doves, 
Fling  down  your  flowers,  perform  those  gentle  duties 

A  girl  delights  to  do  for  those  she  loves. 

An  eligible  match  !  but  see  that  haggard 

And  eager  face  glare  at  her :  oh,  how  rude  ! 
Those  eyes  of  his  look  wliat  the  world  calls  *'  daggered  " 

Glances  upon  her :  how  dare  he  intrude ! 
She  sees  him  ;  cuts  him  dead^  of  course  ;  quite  proper. 

Perhaps  she  thought  she  loved  him — long  ago  ; 
But  is  that  any  reason  he  should  stop  her 

As  she  is  just  departing  blushing  so  1 

Nay  ;  drive  away  !  whip  up  the  nags,  postilion  I 
Pitch  the  old  slippers,  damsels,  pitch  and  smile  ! 

And  cheep  and  twitter  loves,  yes,  twenty  million, 
Melodious  crows  and  ravens,  all  the  while ! 

They're  gone.     *'  It  is  indeed  a  match  most  eligible,** 
Say  gazing  girls  ;  but  to  that  horrid  man 

With  those  rude  eyes  their  words  are  not  intelligible — 
He  strode  away  before  their  talk  began. 

He  has  a  foolish  fancy  that  for  ever 

He  must  retain  the  love  which  he  did  drink. 

Poor  fellow  !  take  a  stroll  beside  the  river  ; 
Is  there  no  consolation  for  you,  do  you  think  ? 

Ave,  pure  star  above  all  earthly  troubles ! 

Hail,  Star  of  Love,  that  lightenest  hearts  that  watch! 
How  pleasantly  it  ripples  o'er  those  bubbles  ! 

Re^  too,  hath  made  his  eligible  match. 

F.  Fbankfobt  Moobe. 
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THE     DRAGON    MYTH. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BIBLICAL  DRAGONS. 

Such  is  the  imperfect  state  of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  more  especially  in  that  which  regards  natiural 
history,  that  if  the  conclusions  regarding  the  light  in  which  the 
Dragon  was  viewed  by  the  Hebrews  were  derived  merely  from  the 
notices  existing  under  that  name,  they  would  be  alike  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  same  word — Than  or  Thannin — translated 
"dragon,*'  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  and  cxlviii.  7  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  and  Jer. 
li.  34  ;  is  translated  "  whale  '*  in  Gen.  i.  20,  and  Job.  vii.  12  ;  and 
again  serpent  in  Exod.  iv.  3,  and  vii.  15.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  a  wider  meaning  was  attached  to  the  word  by  the  Hebrews, 
than  is  conveyed  by  the  English  method  of  giving  it  three  dififerent 
translations. 

The  thannin  certainly  appear  to  have  been  primarily  viewed  as 
monsters  of  the  deep,  and  not  as  celestial  myths.  This  degenera- 
tion of  the  original  idea  among  so  poetic  a  people,  must  be  traced 
to  two  circumstances — one  to  the  primitive  myth  being  forgotten 
or  unknown,  and  the  second  to  the  corruption  of  the  Chaldean 
traditions,  efiected  during  the  long  residence  in  Egypt — the 
Pentateuch  having  l^een  vouchsafed  after  the  Exod — and  to  the 
contact  in  which  the  Israelites  were  thus  placed  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  crocodiles. 

The  Hebrew  word  Thannin^  used  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  admittedly,  conveys,  however,  the  old  idea  of  twisting,  coil- 
ing, winding,  or  enveloping,  and  would  describe  either  a  serpent  or 
a  crocodile,  or  the  mystic  dragon  ;  but  from  the  circumstixnces  above 
alluded  to,  it  took  a  practical  form,  and  became  applied  to  real 
crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents.  There  can  be  no  sufficient  grounds, 
however,  for  believing,  with  such  a  root  or  derivative  meaning,  that 
TJuinnm  was  applied  to  a  whale,  or  whales,  as  it  has  been  rendered 
in  Gen.  i.  21,  and  Job.  \ii.  12.  The  sense  of  the  two  passages 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  lend  itself  to  the  accepted  version, 
but  not  so  on  further  consideration.  Thannin  is  first  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  sea,  and  as  among  the  first  creatures  that 
moved  therein,  or  **  in  the  waters  *'  (Gen.  i.  20).  That  is,  pro- 
bably, as  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  aquatic  animals  known 
to  the  Hebrews.     But  whales  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  waters  of 
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the  Levant,  and  were  in  all  probability  unknown  to  the  Israelites,, 
with  whom,  on  the  contrary,  the  crocodile  must  have  been  a  more 
or  legs  familiar  object.     The  crocodile,  it  is  also  well-known,  takes 
at  times  to  the  sea,  supposing  the  word  yam  to  have  as  limited  an 
application  as  our  sea  has  with  us.     But  it  was  not  so ;  just  as  the 
Arabic  hahr  applies  to  a  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  great  river,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Nile  ;  so  yam  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  being  applied  generally  to  all  large  collections  of 
water.  *'  Sea  "  for  larger  collections,  and  "  pool "  for  smaller — the 
latter  being  distinguished  into  acjom^  a  natural  pool  (Ps.  cvii.  35, 
cxiv.  8,  Isa.  XXXV.  7,  &c.),  and  birikiJi^  a  reservoir  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
iv.  12,  Nah.  ii.  9;,  formed,  indeed,  the  whole  extent  of  their  voca- 
bulary, in  as  far  as  regarded  collections  of  water.     There  is,  there- 
fore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hebrews,  in  depicting  the 
order  of  creation,  would,  in  reference  to  the  waters,  have  placed  the 
largest  aquatic  animal  with  which  they  were  familiar  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  translator,  being  familiar 
with  the  whale  as  the  most  huge  monster  of  the  deep,  replaced  the 
crocodile  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  rivers  cf  Palestine  by  a  more 
gigantic  representative,  and,  what  was  in  their  minds,  a  more  accu- 
rate figure.     We  have  here  an  example  of  transitions  that  have 
occurred  in  all  ages,  and  among  the  myth§  of  all  nations,  intro- 
duced into  a  comparatively  modern  version  of  the  Holy  Writ. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  Thannin  is  translated  "  whale,'* 
is  in  Job  vii.  12  :  *'  Am  I  a  sea  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a 
watch  over  me?'*  and  the  Hebrew  word  would  appear,  viewed  as  a 
figure  of  speech,  to  apply  rather  to  the  crocodile  than  to  a  cetacean ; 
for  laying  aside  what  we  have  previously  said  regarding  the 
familiarity  with  the  one,  and  the  little  familiarity  with  the  other, 
it  has  not  been  customary  with  any  people  to  set  a  watch  upon 
whales,  whereas  the  ferocious  khamses  of  the  Nile  especially  de- 
manded  that  a  careful  eye  should  be  kept  upon  his  movements. 
The  probable  correct  version  would  be,  *  *  Am  I  a  river  or  a  croco- 
dile, that  thou  settest  a  watch  over  me?*' 

The  whales  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  are  known,  are  all 
Orcas,  Physeters,  or  Campedolios,  ?.e.,  toothed  whales,  as  large  and 
more  fierce  than  the  Mysticetes,  which  have  balein  in  the  mouth, 
and  at  present  very  rarely  make  tlieir  way  further  south  than  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  although,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of 
the  scriptural  text,  it  has  been  presumed  as  probable  that  in  early 
times  they  visited  the  Mediterranean. 

Joppa,  ]iow  Jaffa,  the  very  place  whence  Jonah  set  sail,  dis- 
played  for  ages,  in  one  of  its  Pagan  temples,  huge  bones  of  a 
species  of  whale,  which  the  legends  of  tlie  place  pretended  were 
those  of  the  dragon  monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  represented  in^the 
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Arkite  mythus  of  that  hero  and  Andromeda,  and  which  remained  in 
that  spot  till  the  conquering  Romans  carried  them  in  triumph  to 
the  great  city.  Procopius  mentions  a  huge  sea-monster  in  the 
Propontis,  taken  during  his  praefecture  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  Justinian  (a.d.  562),  after  having  destroyed 
vessels  at  certain  intervals  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Rondoletius  enumerates  several  whales  stranded  or  taken  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  island  of  Zerbi,  close  to  the 
African  coast,  the  late  Commander  Davies,  R.N.,  found  the  bones 
of  a  cachaJot  on  the  beach.  Shaw  mentions  an  orca  more  thaa. 
sixty  feet  in  length,  stranded  at  Algiers ;  and  the  late  Admiral 
Ross  Donelly  saw  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  island  of  Al 
Boran. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  poetical 
diction  points  in  the  words  Than  and  Thannin  to  any  specific 
animal,  particularly  as  there  is  more  force  and  grandeur  in  a 
generalised  and  collective  image  of  the  huge  monsters  of  the  deep, 
not  inappropriately  so  called,  than  in  the  restriction  to  any  one 
species,  since  all  are  in  Gen.  i.  26,  made  collectively  subservient  to 
the  supremacy  of  man.  This  view  of  the  case  is  further  substan- 
tiated by  there  being  two  words  in  the  Bible,  supposed  to  represent 
the  Crocodile,  Leviathan  and  Thannin.  Leviathan  always, 
Thannin  occasionally.  The  distinction  before  alluded  to,  as  estab- 
lished in  Isaiah  xxvii.  1,  is  then  made  clear. 

It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  paucity  of  whales  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Tunny  may  have  been  comprifsed  among 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  alluded  to  collectively  under  the  name  of 
Than  and  Thannin,  This  fish  has,  from  the  most  remote  period,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  chief  commercial  resources  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euxine.  The  Pontic  salted  meats  {Allien,  lib.  iii.  p.  118, 
119)  were  highly  esteemed  in  Greece — just  as  the  Thon  marinee  and 
Thonnine  are  in  the  present  day — as  early  as  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Poly  bins  (lib.  iv.  c.  5),  and,  pro- 
bably, long  before.  Even  Hesiod  is  cited,  as  speaking  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  as  a  market  for  these  kinds  of  salted  delicacies. 

Bred  in  the  shallows  of  the  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azov,  the  fishery 
began,  according  to  Strabo  (lib.  vii.  p.  320)  about  Trapezus  or  Trebi- 
zond,  but  they  were  there  but  pelamides,  and  not  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  salt  as  an  article  of  trade.  By  this  time  the  shoals  had  proceeded 
westward  as  far  as  Sinope  (a  medal  struck  at  Sinope  has  a  tunny 
on  the  reverse,  Patin  317) — the  fish  were  increased  in  size,  and 
were  salted  in  great  abundance.  Cordyla,  a  place  so  called,  which 
lies  near  Trebizond,  expresses  by  its  name  a  young  tunny  (Plin. 
lib.  xxxii.  c.  11),  and  Halmydessus  was  so  named  from  Almentus, 
a  person  who  dealt  in  salted  meats  or  fish.    Amastris^  Tium,  Hera* 
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•clea,  and  the  island  of  Thynias,  which  took  its  name  from  the  same 
'fish,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  fishery  in  still  greater  perfection, 
•zxA  were  deeply  engaged  in  it,  as  appears  from  iElian  (de  Animal, 
lib.  xv.  c.  5)  ;  and  the  Genoese  planted  their  colonies  at  the  same 
spots  in  after-times  in  pursuit  of  the  same  fishery. 

The  fish,  when  they  have  attained  a  convenient  size,  pour  out 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  as  they  did  when  still  small  fix>m  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  It  is  only  then  that  they  acquire  the  name 
of  Thynni  or  Qvwoi^  and  they  increase  in  size  as  they  proceed  east- 
ward  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  westward  to  the 
Adriatic  and  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  Tunny  fishery  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  always  been  a  great  commercial  enterprise.  Louis  XIV. 
deputed  Joseph  Vernet  to  depict  the  Tunny  fishery  of  Marseilles. 
In  the  Syrian  seas,  the  Belgian  pilgi'im  Lavaers,  on  his  passage 
from  Malta  to  Palestine,  incidentally  mentions  a  Tonyn-visch, 
which  he  further  describes  as  an  **  oil-fish,"  longer  than  the  vessel, 
leisurely  swimming  along.  The  tunuy,  when  it  has  attained  its 
full  size,  is  further  well-known  to  be  both  powerful  and  ferocious, 
and  by  its  size,  fierceness,  and  numbers,  was  in  every  respect  quali- 
fied to  be  enumerated  among  the  * '  monsters  of  the  deep. ' ' 

The  most  curious  point  of  all,  in  the  endeavour  to  establish 
such  an  affinity,  is  that  the  Hebrew  word  Than  has  been  preserved 
in  the  ^vwoi  of  the  Greeks  and  Tkynnus  of  the  Romans — a  name 
which  it  only  obtained  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Tennanim  of 
the  Arabs,  the  Tonne  of  the  Italians,  the  Thon  of  the  French,  the 
Tonini'vlsch  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  Tuimy  of  the  English. 

Criticism  would  appear  to  go  almost  beyond  its  legitimate  pro- 
vince, when  not  contented  with  pointing  to  some  assumed  species  of 
fish,  it  attempts  to  rationalise  miraculous  events  by  establishing 
positive  identifications  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  where  the  fact  of 
whales  having  a  small  gullet,  and  being  rare  in  the  Mediterranean, 
is  adduced  to  j>rove  that  the  huge  fish  ^^  iUuj  "  was  not  a  cetacean, 
but  a  shark.  Now,  if  the  text  be  literally  taken,  the  transaction 
is  plainly  miraculous,  aud  no  longer  within  the  sphere  of  zoo- 
logical discus^iion.  We  cannot  see,  however,  that  the  assumption 
that  the  narrative  is  in  this  instance  allegorical  would  be  in  any 
way  derogating  from  the  high  dignity  of  the  prophet's  mission, 
whether  we  assume  that  the  prophet  was  saved  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  boat  called  chuj  or  ihnjh,  or  it  be  a  mystical  account  of  initiation 
where  the  neophyte  was  detained  three  days  in  an  ark  or  boat, 
figuratively  denominated  a  fish,  or  Celtic  avanc — a  Pagan  legend 
such  as  Hercules  (Vritra)  Bacchus  ( Jamshid),  and  other  deified  heroes 
■of  the  remotest  antiquity  are  fabled  to  have  undergone,  and  which 
all  the  ancient  mysteries,  including  the  Druidical,  symbolised. 
"     Some  curious   illustrations  of  Jonah's  fish  are  given  in  Dr. 
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Maitland's  **  Church  in  the  Catacombs,"  which  serve  well  to  show 
what  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  primitive  church  of  the- 
monster  in  question.  They  are  in  all  instances  more  or  less 
saurian  in  character.  In  one  instance  it  is  represented  as  a  huge 
monster,  with  legs  and  a  horn  on  its  head,  and  in  another  the  head 
is  also  that  of  a  crocodile. 

In  a  more  ambitious  work  of  art,  copied  from  a  sarcophagus- 
now  deposited  in  the  Vatican  library,  the  so-called  fish  is  copied 
from  sculptures  representing  Andromeda  exposed  to  a  huge  dragon,, 
having  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  the  body  of  a  whale,  with  tremendous 
serpentine  convolutions,  ending  in  a  fish's  caudal  fin. 

Yet  the  story  of  Andromeda,  which  appears  first  in  Apollodorus,, 
who  flourished  about  115  years  before  Christ,  was  invented  loug 
after  the  history  of  Jonah,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon 
it.  The  scene  of  both  narrations  lies  at  Joppa,  designated  by 
Jerome  as  **  the  port  of  the  fugitive  Jonah,  and  if  I  may  add 
something  from  the  fables  of  the  poets,  witness  of  Andromeda, 
bound  to  a  rock." 

It  is  remarkable  that  strong  evidence  of  a  sea-monster  long  re- 
mained  at  Joppa.  Pomponius  Mela  tells  us  that  '*  they  still 
exhibit  some  huge  bones  of  a  marine  animal,  the  plain  traces  of 
Andromeda^s  preservation  by  Perseus."^ 

Pliny  describes  Joppa  as  *'  placed  upon  a  hill,  with  a  projecting 
rock,  on  which  they  still  show  the  marks  of  Andromeda's  chains." 
Elsewhere  he  describes  the  bones  of  the  monster  which  Scaurus 
brought  to  Home  from  Joppa  :  the  skeleton  measured  forty  feet  in 
length,  having  a  spine  one  foot  and-a-half  thick,  and  ribs  larger 
than  those  of  an  elephant.  There  is  also  a  tradition  which  describes 
Jason  as  escaping — armed  and  unhurt — from  the  mouth  of  a  sea- 
monster. 

The  history  of  Jonah  was  viewed,  according  to  Dr.  Maitland,. 
by  the  ancient  church  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  was  the  most  popular  object  of  representation  employed 
in  the  Catacombs.  Jonah,  escaping  from  the  whale,  or  reclining 
beneath  the  ground,  may  be  everywhere  seen,  at  first  scratched 
upon  the  walls,  and  afterwards  sculptured  on  sarcophagi. 

The  fact  of  the  legend  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  being  attached 
to  the  same  spot,  as  the  Biblical  record  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  is 
easily  explained  away  by  the  system  of  Gale,  Huet,  Bryant,  Faber,, 
Taylor,  and  others,  of  tracing  all  Pagan  fiction,  legend,  and  tradi- 
tioQ  to  Scripture  facts  and  events ;  but  it  is  sufiiciently  satisfactory 
to  trace  it  in  this  particular  instance,  as  likewise  the  Pbcenician 
myth  of  Hercules  and  the  sea-monster,  without  admitting  such  in 
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all  cases,  to  show  to  what  an  extent  of  cbange  and  transfonnation 
the  same  myth  may  undergo  when  modified  by  the  peculiar  genius 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  a  particular  people.  There  is  nothing 
more  extravagant  in  the  whole  history  of  the  dragon  myth  than 
the  conversion  of  the  **  great  fish"  sent  to  swallow  up  Jonah 
into  the  sea-monster  that  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Phineus,  and  to 
which  Andromeda  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  The  Hebrew 
record  is  one  of  an  essentially  holy  and  miraculous  character — the 
Grecian  legend  is  coloured  with  the  poetic  sensuousness  which  per- 
vaded  Pagan  mythology. 

An  examination  of  the  texts  in  which  the  word  thannin  is  trans, 
lated  **  dragon,"  lead  however  to  the  belief  that,  at  all  events,  in 
most  instances,  the  crocodile  is  meant,  although  alluded  to  as  a 
marine  as  well  as  an  amphibious  animal,  possibly  from  the  philo. 
logical  deficiencies  before  alluded  to.  Even  the  passage,  "  Thou 
breakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters"  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  13)  is 
symbolical  of  power  directed  against  a  known  enemy  of  the  human 
race  of  aquatic  habits.  The  whale  is  no  enemy  to  man.  Beautiful 
and  peaceful  is  the  transition  made  by  the  divine  Psalmist,  when 
he  calls  upon  the  same  well-known  emblem  of  inimical  strength  to 
join  in  praises  of  the  Lord  **  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  all 
deeps  "  (cxlviii.  7)  ;  for  the  crocodile  is  as  much  indebted  for  its 
strength  to  the  Lord,  as  man  is  for  his  intelligence,  and  he  is  here 
depicted  as  a  thing  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  deep.  We  find 
in  Jer.  li.  34,  a  still  more  decided  allusion  to  this  inimical  character 
of  the  crocodile,  when  the  king  of  Babylon  is  spoken  of  as  swallow, 
ing  up  the  prophet  like  a  dragon — a  fij^ure  of  speech  which  will  not 
apply  to  any  cetacean  or  fish — not  even  a  shark,  nor  to  any  of  the 
serpent  tribe. 

The  striking  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxvii.  1),  **In  that  day  the 
Lord  with  his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword,  shall  punish  levia- 
than, the  piercing  serpent,  even  leviathan,  that  crooked  serpent; 
and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  t.«.,  the  waters; 
establishes  distinctions,  which  are  of  much  importance  in  investi- 
gating the  natural  history  of  Biblical  monsters.  With  respect  to 
the  dragon  being  a  tenant  of  rivers,  rather  than  as  it  is  generally 
read  **  the  sea,"  we  have  further  testimony  in  the  passage  in  Ezek. 
xxix.  3,  in  which,  although  the  worJ  is  used  figuratively  |as  an 
epithet  applied  to  Pharaoh,  still  he  is  spoken  of  as  **  the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers."  The  translators  were 
in  this  instance  driven  into  a  correct  version  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  could  not  speak  of  Pharaoh  in  the  midst  of  his  seas, 
whereas  in  tlie  passages  previously  quoted  they  had  the  choice  be- 
tweeu  sea,  lake,  or  river  for  yam,  and  they  preferred  the  first,  pro- 
bably  as  most  emphatic,  without  regard  for  the  views  manifestly 
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entertained  throughout  by  the  Hebrews  in  regard  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  dragon.  In  chap,  xxxii.  v.  2  of  the  same  book,  we 
have  a  return  to  the  same  chimsy  error,  and  that  is  the  most 
-O^gious  form  in  which  it  occurs  throughout  the  authorised  version; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  dragon  is  translated  **  whale,"  and  being  such 
is  placed  in  the  sea,  and  then  it  is  described  as  abiding  in  rivers, 
and  fouling  and  troubling  the  waters  with  its  feet. 

Tliannin  is  in  some  instances  translated  as  **  serpent."  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  narrative  connected  with  the  mission 
of  Moses  to  deliver  Israel.  His  rod  became  a  serpent  {Thannin) 
(Exod.  iv.  3),  and  upon  a  second  occasion  when  Aaron's  rod  became 
a  serpent,  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  also  became  serpents, 
**but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods"  (Exod.  vi.  10,  12). 
It  is  probable  that  when  the  wine  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  is 
described  as  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps 
(Deut.  xxxii.  33),  that  some  kind  of  serpent  was  also  meant.  This 
is  not  so  clear  when  the  Psalmist  says  that  the  godly  shall  trample 
under  feet  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  (Ps.  xci.  13). 

Heliodoruij,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Ethiopia,  has  an 
analogous  reference  to  the  venom  of  dragons,  for  he  described  the 
arrows  of  the  Ethiopians  as  being  poisoned  with  it.  Whereupon 
Pliny,  Ctesias  and  others,  either  referring  to  some  well-known 
4inimal,  as  the  crocodile,  as  to  a  myth  accepted  within  established 
limits,  observed  that  dragons  were  not  venomous. 

Lucan  explained  the  allusion,  however,  with  considerable  in- 
genuity as  a  poetic  license  : — 

"  Vos  quoque  qui  cunctis  innoxia  niimina  terris, 
Serpitis  durato  uitidi  ful((ore  dracones, 
Pestiferos  ardens  facit  Africa." 

It  has  not  the  less  been  handed  down,  as  one  among  the  multitude 
of  strange  ideas  associated  with  the  dragon  type : 

"  Tlien  was  there  a  dragon  grete  and  grimme, 
Full  of  fyre  and  venymme. 
With  a  wide  throte  and  tuskes  gret^." 

"  Sir  Degore  "— Warton's  Hut,  Poet,  p.  180. 

Hercules  is  represented  as  dipping  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the 
Hydra,  and,  from  that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he  gave 
proved  incurable  and  mortal. 

Cyril  makes  the  dragon-poison  of  Heliodorus  that  of  vipers ; 
and  .^lian  asserts  that  it  was  obtained  from  roots.  Leo  Africanus 
aIso  says  that  the  dragons  of  Africa  were  not  venomous —evidently 
implying  crocodiles  under  that  name,  for  many  of  the  snakes  are 
undoubtedly  so. 

The  word  thannin  also  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  only  in 
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the  plural,  and  has  been  read  as  *'  the  howlers.'*  Such  a  root  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  creatures  thus  figured  forth  are  also 
represented  as  ravenous,  suckling  their  young,  and  inhabiting 
desolate  places,  have  led  some  to  conclude  that  a  jackal,  or  some 
such  animal  is  designated.  But  in  some  of  the  passages  in  which 
thannim  takes  the  place  of  thannin,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29,  Is.  xliii.  20, 
and  Mic.  i.  8 ;  the  allusions  arcto  an  animal  which  keeps  company 
with  owls.  Now,  this  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  certain 
serpents,  which,  in  the  wildernesses  of  the  East,  and  on  the 
prairies  of  the  New  World,  keep  company  with  owls  at  the  burrows 
of  jerboas  and  other  rodents.  It  is  supposed  that  the  serpent 
devours  the  eggs  and  young,  and  that  the  owl  assists  in  keeping 
down  too  numerous  a  progeny. 

Froebel,  in  his  "  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America  "  (p. 
258),  feays,  alluding  to  the  prairie  Marmot,  that  the  idea  that  these 
gnawing  animals  share  their  dwellings  with  owls  and  rattlesnakes 
had  always  appeared  to  him  fabulous,  till  he  saw  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  he  adds,  that  the  ground-squirrel^ 
which  in  a  part  of  California  lays  waste  fields  and  meadows,  also 
shares  its  subterranean  dwellings  with  owls  and  rattle-snakes.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  jerboa,  whose  holes  are  so  numerous  in  some 
parts  of  the  Syrian  desert  as  to  incommode  ^travellers  (Phil.  Trans, 
xix.  p.  131  ;  Russell's  Aleppo,  ii.  163),  and  there  is  therefore  every 
reason  to  believe  that  serpents  or  snakes  are  meant  by  Thannim 
in  the  above  passages. 

The  passage  in  Micah  i.  8. — **  I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the 
dragons" — is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the 
great  lizartls  of  the  country  is  meant,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  explain  more  fully;  and  the  passage  in  Lam.  iv.  3 — 
**  Even  the  sea  monsters  [or  **  sea  calves  "  in  the  margin]  draw  out 
the  breast ;  they  give  suck  to  the  young  ones — would  appear  to 
apply  to  the  river-horse,  the  hippopotamus.  As  it  is  only  in 
this  last  passage  that  any  real  diflBculty  presents  itself,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  than  in  the  singular,  thannin  or  tannin,  used  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural,  and  Uiannim  used  only  in  the  pliual^ 
are  all  applied  in  the  same  generic  sense  to  express  crocodiles,  large 
lizards,  and  serpents.  In  Malachi  i.  3  alone  the  form  is  tannoth, 
a  feminine  plural  by  which  **  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness  "  are 
expressed. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  dragon  is  only  met  with  in  the 
Revelations  (xii.  3-17,  xiii.  2-11,  xvi.  13,  xx.  2),  and  always  in 
a  symbolical  ^ense.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  we  have  traces 
of  the  original  myth  in  these  passages,  such  as  are  not  to  be  met 
witli  in  tlio  Old  'i  estament.  The  great  red  dragon  has  his  place  in 
heaven,  like  the  cloud  that  flasheth  lightning,  while  the  two  beasts 
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(chap,  xiii)  came  up  one  from  the  sea  and  the  other  from  the  earth  ; 
and  that  **the  dragon,  that  old  servant  which  is  the  devil  and 
satan  "  should  be  so  represented  is  precisely  in  consonance  with  the 
original  myth,  which  made  of  Vrithra,  a  thing  of  evil,  and  of  Vrithra- 
Ahi,  a  dragon  of  iniquity. 

The  identification  thus  established,  and  which  there  is  no  gain, 
saying,  has  been  made  the  theme  for  much  speculation.  Some- 
popular  expositors  have  followed  Bishop  Newton,  who  thought  that 
the  dragon  was  the  heathen,  anti. christian,  and  persecuting  Roman 
Empire.  Dr.  Keith  has  an  elaborate  discussion  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel's  vision  with  the  first  beast  of 
Rev.  xiii.,  the  scarlet  beast  of  Rev.  xvii.,  and  the  great  red  drjigon 
of  Rev.  xii.  Hooper  says  the  dragon  **  is  a  symbol  of  the  military 
power  of  heathen  Rome  under  the  Coesars,  as  set  in  action  by  Satan.'  * 
("  Revelation  Expounded,"  i.  15).  Hengstenberg  tello  us  the  Jragoa 
is  a  name  applied  to  Satan,  **  not  Satan  generally,  but  Satan  in  a 
particular  relation  as  the  prince  of  this  world."  It  would,  indeed, 
appear  from  the  description  in  Rev.  xii.  3,  that  it  is  the  devil  iu 
alliance  with  worldly  power,  although  that  is  not  the  case  in 
Rev.  XX.  2,3 ;  nor  does  such  an  alliance  in  any  way  affect  hi* 
prerogatives.  Fabersays  pointedly,  "The  dragon  is  the  devil;"  and 
in  presence  of  Rev.  xii.  9,  and  xx.  2,3,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
other  opinion  can  be  maintained — that  is,  as  far  as  Revelation  is- 
concerned. 

''  But  still  greatest  he  the  midst, 
Now  dragou  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Ingender^d  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime, 
Huge  Python,  and  liis  power  no  less  he  seem'd 
Above  the  rest  still  to  retain." 

MiLTOX,  Par,  Lost,  Book  x.  538. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  we  find  at  the  same  time,  traces  in  the 
dragon  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  of  those  vague,  yet  universally 
spread  ideas  which  typified  originally  the  storm,  and  then  the 
deluge,  and  then  all  destructive  agents,  under  the  form  of  a  dragon, 
or  a  monster  serpent.  We  have  a  combat  between  the  dragon  and 
Michael  and  the  Angels,  precisely  as  we  have  the  combat  between 
Indra  and  Vrithra  in  the  Vedas  (xii.  7,8),  and  we  have  a  serpent 
casting  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  (xii.   15). 

Such  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Ophiolatry,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  expresses  his  belief,  in  his  **  Historic 
Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  th.it  the 
serpent,  the  type  of  sin  and  evil,  which  beguiled  Eve,  and  which  is 
typified  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  by  tlie  dragon,  had  an  Egyptian 
origin;  and  there  are,  the  same  distinguished  Egyptologist  says, 
several  other  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  origin  of  sin 
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and  evil,  as  givei^  in  the  Jewish  description  of  the  creation,  to 
show  that  the  writer  had  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptians  in  his 
mind. 

Leviathan  is  another  compound  in  which  the  word  than  or  ion 
occurs.  The  difference  in  the  Hebrew  is  simply  a  stroke  over  the  t, 
and  as  this  is  omitted  in  some  manuscripts,  just  as  some  persons 
forget  to  cross  their  t's,  so  the  variation  has  arisen.  It  is  probable 
that  than  and  thannin  are  the  correct  orthographies. 

The  texts  in  which  the  word  *'  leviathan  "  appears  in  Scripture  are 
not  always  very  clear.     We  have  before  observed  upon  the  distinc- 
tion established  in  Isaiah  xrvii.  1,  between  the   leviathan  ^'tbat 
crooked  serpent/'  and  the  "  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"   i.e.^  waters. 
But  in  Psalm  civ.  25,26,  the  leviathan  is  also  noticed  as  a  creature 
delighting  to  play  in  the  waters.    Again  Psalm  Ixxv.  14,  the  same 
figure  of  speech  :   **  Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces,** 
as  is  also  done  towards   the  dragon,  with  the  addition  of  a  plural 
form.     '*  And  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the 
wilderness,"  which  would  seem   to  apply  to  the  large  monsters. 
That  magnificent  chapter — the  forty- first  of  Job — is,  however,  un- 
equivocally  descriptive  of  the  crocodile,  which  is  depicted  therein  in 
all  its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indolence.  This  positive  identification 
of  the  word  ** leviathan"  with  the  crocodile  tends  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  that  thaji  and  tliannin  were. used  in  a  general  accep. 
tation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 

the  Dragon,  where  the  last  mentioned  was  a  living  animal,  that  a 

great  snake  was  intended,  such  as  is  still  fed  and  venerated  in  Cutch 

— a  remnant,  probably,  of  Vrithra  worship,  because  these  reptiles  are 

safely  handled  when  not  excited  ;  food  may  even   be   thrust  into 

their   throats,  and  the  worship  of  them  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the 

eastern  provinces  of  Persia.     But  the  crocodile  was,  we  have  seen, 

perfectly    tamed  by   the  Egyptian   priests   of  old,   and   in  more 

modem  times,  as  it  appears  from  a  statue,  a  sort  of  Bestiarii  could 

tame  them  sufficiently  to  perform  certain  exhibitions  mounted  on 

their  backs.     There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 

the  Babylonian  dragon  to  attest  that  it  was  tame,  beyond  this  fact, 

that  Daniel  put  the  pitch,  fat,  and  hair  which  would  entail  a  fatal 

constipation,  into  its  mouth.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  feed 

alligators  in  the  east.     When  the  French  captured  the  entrenched 

camp  of  the  Cochin.Chinese  at  Ki.hoa,  a  pet  caiman  was  found  in  a 

pool  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  mandarin.     (Pallu,  •*  Hist. 

de  L*Exp.  de  Cochin-China,'*  p.  91).     Aristotle  said  thatnothbg 

more  is  necessary  to  tame  crocodiles  than  to  supply  them  abundandy 

with  food.     Prosper  Alpinus  says  that  the  Egyptian  pe:isants  used 

often  to  catch  crocodiles,  and  having  tied  their  legs  and  mouths, 
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-carried  them  for  sale  to  the  towns.  M.  de  la  Borde  has  seen  croco- 
•diles  in  Cayenne  kept  in  ponds  and  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen. 
Plutarch  relates  that  when  Demosthenes  left  Athens,  he  lifted  up 
•his  hands  toward  the  citadel,  and  exclaimed  0  Minerva,  goddess  of 
these  towers,  whence  is  it  that  thou  delightest  in  three  such 
monsters  as  an  owl,  a  dragon,  and  the  people  ? 

This  in  reference  to  one  or  two  dragons,  called  oix^po*  o^c^c  which 
"were  constantly  kept  in  her  temple  in  the  citadel.  (**  Lang. 
Pint.  V.  28)  :— 

Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch,  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace ; 
and  a  serpent,  or  dragon,  was  seen  lying  near  her  as  .she  slept. 
•("Lang.  Plut."  iv.  188-89).  But  while  Lucian  and  Cicero  refer  the 
incident  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tame  creature  of  that  description  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pella,  others  interpret  by  it  a  young  Arcadian 
named  Draco.  (**Cic.  de  Div."  ii.  66,  and  "Justin,**  iv.  5.) 

Milton  who  had  the  Biblical  crocodile  in  his  mind's  eye  when 
:speaking  of  dragons,  admitted  their  being  tamed : 

• "  TLiia  with  ten  wounds 
The  river-dragon,  tam'd,  at  length  submits.*' 

Par.  Lo8t,  xii.  190. 

The  crocodile  is  supposed  to  have  been  sanctified  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  the  type  of  pure  water,  and  an  emblem  of  the  impor- 
tance of  irrigation ;  and  such  as  were  kept  for  purposes  of  priestly 
imposture,  were,  as  is  well  known,  embalmed.  The  people  in  general, 
.seem,  however,  to  have  been  ever  disposed  to  consider  it  a  personi- 
fication of  the  destructive  principle.  At  a  later  period  the  Egyp- 
tians of  Tentyra,  and  other  places,  where  crocodiles  were  not  held  in 
veneration,  not  only  hunted  and  slew  them,  but  made  war  upon 
those  who  protected  them. 

The  place  of  the  crocodile  in  nature  is  difficult  to  determine. 
While  to  even  the  sturgeon  the  attribute  has  been  conferred  of 
loosening  the  mud  and  aiding  in  the  silting  of  rivers;  few, 
-except  the  Egyptian  priests  of  old,  have  had  a  kindly  word 
to  say  of  so  repulsive  an  animal  as  the  crocodile.  It  is  certain  that 
Nature  made  nothing  in  vain,  and  previous  to  the  coming  of  man 
it  may  have  aided  in  keeping  other  creatures  within  certain  limits; 
but  like  some  of  the  gigantic  saurians  of  old,  its  place  does  not 
seem  to  be  where  man  is,  and  its  presence  would  indicate  an  im- 
perfect state  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  land  or  waters  in  which  it 
is  met  with  have  not  been  perfectly  reclaimed  to  the  peaceful 
purposes  of  human  industry.  As  certain  insects  are  a  proof  of 
the  want  of  cleanliness,  the  presence  of  the  crocodile  would  seem  to 
attest  that  much  remained  yet  to  be  done  to  win  over  the  land  to 
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the  human  family.  These  huge  saurians  are,  iudeed,  wherever  they 
are  now  met  with,  relics  of  a  past  world  rather  than  of  the  present. 
The  Leng  of  the  Malays,  still  venerated  by  them,  belongs  to*the 
gavial  sub-division  of  crocodiles.  It  is  the  horned  crocodile,  *er 
makaira  of  Buddha  lore.  It  figures  in  the  2k>diac  of  the  utmost 
east,  and  becomes  naturally  confounded  with  the  dragon  Yrithra. 


THE    NOVICE. 

[old   FRENCH.] 

A  NOVICE,  'tis  told,  young  and  pure. 

From  his  birth  in  cloister  bred, 
On  a  day  as  he  went  forth  demure. 

To  the  monk  beside  him  he  said  : 

**  O  father,  tell  me,  I  pray, 

O  what  are  these  fair  forms  I  see. 
Like  to  angels  in  angel  array. 

If  aught  but  angels  they  be  ?" 

Quicken'd  the  monk,  as  he  spake, 
"  Hark,  vesper.chime  hath  begun, — 

•  Like  to  angels,*  indeed !  why — don't  quake, — 
They  are  nothing  but  geese,  my  son  !" 

And  still  the  days  came  and  went. 

As  in  the  outer  world  wide, 
To  the  novice  in  cloister  pent, 

Who  sat  in  his  cell  and  sigh'd. 

And  the  fathers,  vexed  full  Bore, 

Watched  him  grow  more  silent  and  sad. 

So  cheerful  and  happy  before. 
Now  fading  like  love-sick  maid  ! 

At  length  they  questioned  him  straight. 

Wherefore  so  sad  was  he, 
And  had  grown  so  thoughtful  of  late. 

Who  was  wont  so  blithesome  to  be  ? 
Answer'd  he,  cheek  changing  hues, 

Tho'  wiierefore  little  he  deem'd, 
•*  O  fathers,  I  cannot  but  muse 

Of  thoiC  geese  like  to  angels  that  seem'd  !" 

Robert  Steggall. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Whilst  I  am  hound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound  to  pity,  too." 

Cynibeline. 

**•  What  is  the  matter  ?  what  can  have  happened  ?  I  am  be- 
wildered, amazed ;  I  really  wonder  whether  I  am  sleeping  or 
waking !" 

All  these  exclamations  were  uttered  in  a  low,  but  rapid  tone  of 
voice  by  Mrs.  Thorold.  as  slie  stood  holding  the  band  of  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Norris,  in  the  little  parlour  of  Teresa's  cottage.  There  was  a 
deep  stillness  about  the  house,  as  the  servant  and  Mrs.  Martin  stole 
to  and  fro,  with  hushed  footsteps,  speakiug  in  whispers,  and  closing 
<loors  gently  and  carefully.  Duriug  the  long  dark  hours  of  that 
winter  night,  Teresa  had  hovered  between  life  and  death.  Suddenly 
-she  had  been  stricken  down,  almost  without  a  warnincr ;  but  the 
cause  undoubtedly  was,  the  great  shock  she  had  met  with  on  the 
previous  day — a  shock  so  terrible  that  it  seemed  to  threaten  one  of 
two  things — either  that  reason  would  give  way,  or  that  life  itself 
would  yield  in  the  struggle.  However,  the  day  had  dawned,  and 
wheu  the  doctor,  who  had  been  so  hastily  summoned  on  the  previous 
night,  stood  again  by  the  bedside  of  his  3'oung  patient,  he  spoke 
more  hopefully,  and  predicted  a  favourable  result  from  the  deep 
sleep,  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

**  I  scarcely  know  more  than  yourself,  my  dear  friend,'*  said 
Mrs.  Norris,  sadly.  "  Last  evening,  poor  little  Walter  came, 
almost  breathless,  to  our  house — he  had  been  for  a  doctor,  he  said  ; 
the  servant  and  Mrs.  Martin  were  with  Teresa,  and  she  was  very  ill, 
and  they  thought  she  was  dying.  The  poor  boy !  his  heart  was 
breaking  as  he  told  his  pitiful  tale,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  face.  Of  course,  I  came  here  at  once,  and  here,  indeed,  I  have 
been  all  night.  Walter  could  give  me  no  other  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  Teresa's  illness  than  that  she  had  been  out  with  him 
on  the  Walls  walking,  expecting  to  meet  Mr.  Thorold — that  she 
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had  cone  into  the  Water  Tower  to  look  at  the  Camera,  and  that 
when  she  came  out  she  seemed  so  ill  that  he  was  frightened  ;  aod 
then  when  they  arrived  home  she  became  worse.  But,*^  added 
Mrs.  Norris,  as  though  struck  by  some  sudden  idea,  **  may  I  ask, 
Monica,  how  you  came  to  know  of  Teresa's  illness  ?  I  suppose 
your  visit  here  this  morning  is  not  accidental.*' 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  "that  you  do  not 
know  that  Teresa  has  refused  Piers  !  That  was  what  I  meant  when 
I  told  you  that  I  was  bewildered.  Look  at  this  letter,"  she  con- 
tinued, handing  to  her  friend  the  blotted  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
Teresa  had  scrawled  those  few  half- illegible  lines,  on  the  day 
previous. 

Mrs.  Norris  took  the  letter,  and,  reading  it,  fouml  to  her  sur- 
prise and  sorrow,  that  it  contiiined  an  urgent  and  solemn  request 
that  henceforth  Mr.  Thorold  should  never  again  attempt  to  see  her, 
or  have  speech  with  her,  and  that  henceforth  they  must  be  as^ 
strangers. 

**  I  can  only  say  with  you,  what  can  have  happened?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Norris,  in  the  deepest  concern  and  amazement,  as  sbe 
handed  back  the  letter  t^)  her  friend.  "  Have  they  quarrelled  ?  and 
yet  Teresa  is  so  amiable,  so  free  from  petty  jealousy  of  any  kind,, 
and  so  devoted — or  was  so,  at  least — lo  Piers,  that  I  cannot  believe 
she  would  act  in  this  way  from  any  trivial  aiuse." 

**  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  quarrel,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorold,  in  a  tone  of  irritation  and  grief  combined  ;  '*  Piers  would 
have  told  me  if  that  had  been  the  case.  I  cannot  understand  the 
girl.  I  feel  a  degree  of  anger  rising  up  in-  my  heart  against  her* 
Look  at  what  I  have  suffered  durinof  the  lon^j  estranojement  there 
has  been  between  myself  and  my  son.  The  wound  has  but  just 
been  healed,  and  now  Teresa  inflicts  another.  What  can  I  think, 
but  that  she  has  been  pondering  over  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  and, 
too  ri^iorous  in  her  virtue,  imacrines  that  she  shall  do  wronir  iii 
allyini,^  herself  with  such  a  man." 

*'I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  replieil  Mrs.  Norris,  shaking  her 
head  doul^tfully  ;  **  Teresa  would  not  lightly  have  refused  Piers 
and  brought  all  this  misery  on  herself." 

"Such  a  man  as  my  son,  too  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tliorold,  with 
something  of  anger  in  her  tone;  **  so  handsome,  so  clever,  so  im- 
measurably superior  to  Teresa  in  wealth  and  station  !  He  might 
have  had  the  hand  of  a  duke*s  daughter  for  the  asking  ;  and  yet  he, 
the  representative  of  the  Thorolds  of  Brewood,  forgot  all — his 
social  rank  and  his  riches — and  fixed  his  choice  on  the  daucrbter  of  a 
bankrupt  trader." 

Spite  of  the  misery  and  perplexity  of  the  situation,  Mrs.  Norrii^ 
could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  this  outburst  of  angry  feelin<T  and 
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wounded  pride,  ending  in  a  reflection  upon  Teresa's  father,  which 
fell  ill  irom  the  lips  of  the  daughter  of  the  portrait  painter.  How. 
ever,  she  forgave  her  friend,  realising  how  terrible  this  fresh  sorrow 
must  be,  and  how  hard  to  bear,  when  she  had  expected,  at  length, 
to  see  her  son  settle  down  in  the  happy  quiet  of  clomestic  life. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  Monica,'*  said  Mrs.  Norris  ;  **  but  you 
are  unjust  to  poor  Teresa.  We  may  never  know  the  reason  of  her 
strange  and  inexplicable  conduct  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  ever  we  do,  we  shall  hold  it  to  be  an  all-sufficient 
one.*' 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  as  large  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes  ;  "  but  I  am  sorely  tried  :  first,  Piers  acted  cruelly  and 
unjustly — that  I  will  own— by  Teresa,  and  now  she  treats  him  in 
the  same  way.  It  must  be  from  some  exaggerated  and  mistaken 
notion  of  duty  that  she  has  refused  Piers.  He  went  oiit  yesterday 
morning,  intending,  I  believe,  to  meet  her — he  came  home  seem, 
ing  dejected  and  low-spirited.  I  suppose  they  did  meet,  and  then, 
doubtless,  she  said  as  much  to  him  by  word  of  mouth  as  she  did  to 
me  by  letter. ' ' 

"Nay,  you  are  mistaken;  they  never  met,"  said  Mrs.  Norris. 
"  Walter  was  with  Teresa  the  whole  time  thev  were  out,  and  he 
says  they  never  saw  Mr.  Thorold." 

"  It  is  all  a  mystery,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorold  ;  "  and  the  mora 
one  tries  to  penetrate  it,  the  more  obscure  it  becomes.  Certainly, 
when  I  come  to  think  over  it,  the  conduct  of  Piers,  when  I  handed 
him  the  letter  from  Teresa,  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  he  knew  before  what  its  contents  were.  He  was  thunder- 
struck, overwhelmed — I  never  saw  a  stronger  expression  of  amaze- 
ment and  grief  on  the  face  of  any  human  being.  No ;  I  do  not 
believe,  when  I  recall  to  mind  his  unfeigned  ast^mishment,  that 
there  had  been  any  quarrel." 

"  And  how  does  Piers  take  it?  Is  he  coming  to  see  Teresa? 
Surely,  loving  her  as  he  does,  he  will  try  to  penetrate  this  mystery," 
said  Mrs.  Norris. 

"There,  again,  comes  fresh  cause  for  wonder,"  replied  Mrs. 
Thorold,  "  in  the,  to  me,  strange  conduct  of  my  son.  He  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  coincide  with  Teresa,  to  acquiesce  in  her  desire  that 
their  engagement  should  be  utterly  and  entirely  broken  off!  Now, 
is  not  this  strange  ?  Would  you  not  think  that  he  would  try  to 
find  out  what  motives  have  actuated  her  ?  But  no,  he  accepts  her 
refusal  of  him  without  demur  or  question.  He  does  not  intend  to 
demand  the  slightest  explanation,  for  he  has  told  me  so  distinctly." 
**I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norris,  "other 
than  that  they  are  both  mad." 

"  I  suppose,  even  if  Teresa  wakens,  I  had  best  not  see  her," 
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«aid  Mrs.  Thorold.  **  I  pray  God  she  may  recover,  but  I  cannot 
feel  quite  in  charity  with  her  yet.  I  have  loved  her  like  a  daughter, 
poor  and  portionless  as  she  is  ;  I  never  regretted  my  son's  choice 
for  one  instant — and  now  that  she  should  cast  away  her  own  happi- 
ness, and  work  such  misery  for  me  !  Well,"  she  added,  in  a  bitt^* 
tone,  **  I  will  go  back  to  my  lonely  home — ^more  lonely  than  ever 
now — for  Piers  will  return  to  his  regiment  at  once,  and  I  shall  have 
lost  Teresa." 

Wringing  her  friend's  hand,  Mrs.  Thorold  hurried  from  the 
cottage,  and,  entering  her  carriage,  returned  to  Brewood,  witli  all 
her  doubts  and  conjectures  unanswered  and  unresolved. 

A  little  later  on  Mrs.  Norris  also  left  the  cottage,  leaving  word, 
however,  that  she  was  to  be  sent  for  immediately  should  any 
change  for  the  worse  take  place. 

The  old  Banker  was  alone  in  his  study  when  his  wife  returned, 
and  he  heard,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  account  she  gave  him 
of  all  that  had  passed  ;  whilst  he  shared  her  surprise  at  the  extra- 
ordinary decision  Teresa  had  come  to  respecting  Piers.  Indeed, 
her  rejection  of  the  man  whom  she  had  seemed  to  love'so  dearly, 
and  whose  wife  she  had  promised  to  be  in  a  few  months,  appeared 
to  him  so  inexplicable,  that  be  could  imagine  it  to  proceed  from  no 
other  cause  than  a  sudJeu  deran<ieraeDt  of  the  intellect.  This  sad 
and  bewildering  topic  was  discussed  for  some  time,  and  then  Mr. 
Norris  said — 

*  *  A  very  shocking  affair,  this  murder  or  suicide,  or  whatever  it 
turns  out  to  be  !" 

**  Dear  me,  yes!"  replied  Mrs.  Norris;  '*you  had  just  com- 
menced telling  me  about  it,  when  I  was  sent  for  to  poor  Teresa. 
Ha^  the  man  been  identified  ?" 

"  But  very  little  is  known  of  him,"  replied  the  Banker,  '*not 
even  his  name.  He  only  came  here  two  or  three  days  ago ;  and 
the  body  was  identified  by  the  landlord  of  the  '  Feathers,'  where 
he  was  staying.  He  went  out  for  a  walk  yesterday,  and  was  never 
seen  alive  again  ;  but  the  unfortunate  man  must  have  met  with  his 
death  in  broad  day,  because  his  body  was  discovered  before  dark." 

*  *  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  no  one  should  have  passed  near 
the  spot  at  the  time  ?"  observed  Mrs.  Norris. 

*'  Well,  no,"  replied  the  Banker ;  **  the  corpse  was  found  on  this 
side  the  canal  basin,  and  it  is  a  place  little  fret^^iented,  especially 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  people  do  not  ramble  about  in  the 
country  ;  besides,  the  spot  is  screened  from  the  high  road  by  a  thick 
growth  of  bushes." 

**  And  what  is  the  general  opinion  ?  Is  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Norris. 

"Opinions  are  pretty  well  divided  on  the  matter,  I  believe," 
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replied  the  Banker.  '^  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  in 
both  cases.  There  were  no  marks  of  any  struggle,  but  then  the 
^ound  is  bound  in  such  iron  fetters,  with  this  continued  hard  frost, 
that  there  would  be  no  traces  of  a  struggle,  even  if  there  had  been 
one ;  and  then,  against  the  theory  of  his  having  been  murdered, 
there  is  the  fact  that  his  personal  property  was  undisturbed.  He 
wore  his  watch  and  chain,  and  had  several  pounds  in  his  purse,  and 
the  bloody  weapon  with  which  he  was  killed  was  close  beside 
him." 

**  It  seems  quite  clear,  then,  that  he  must  have  taken  away 
his  own  life,"  said  Mrs.  Norris.  **  Who  knows  1  he  may  have  been 
half-insane  from  some  trouble  or  another:  why,  for  instance,  I 
would  not  answer  fvor  what  poor  Teresa  might  do  in  her  present 
state  if  she  were  not  watched." 

**0h,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  troubled  in  his  mind,"  replied 
the  Banker.  "  He  was  a  manjof  very  gentlemanly  appearance  and 
manners,  I  believe,  and  seemed — so  say  the  landlord  and  the 
servants  at  the  *  Feathers  ' — very  cheerful.  He  cfid  not  appear  at 
all  short  of  money,  and  it  is  supposed  he  hatl  just  come  to  Chester 
for  his  pleasure.  The  doctors,  who  examined  the  body,  are  all  of 
opinion  that,  from  the  position  and  nature  of  the  wound,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  it  can  have  been  inflicted  by  the  unfortunate  man 
himself." 

"  Wjis  he  stabbed  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Norris,  in  a  tone  of  shuddering 
pity,  as  she  thought  of  the  ill-fated  man  lying  in  that  lonely  spot, 
his  life  ebbing  slowly  away,  perchance,  iu  a  long  death-agony. 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  wound,  so  say  the  doctors,  must  have  caused  in. 
Stan t  death,"  replied  the  Banker.  **Itwas  done  with  a  dagger- 
stick,  one  of  those  vile  secret  weapons  that  spring  out  of  the  stick 
when  a  blow  is  given  with  it ;  but  it  seems  that  the  stick  belonged 
to  the  poor  gentleman  himself,  for  the  landlord  of  the  *  Feathers ' 
identified  it  by  the  grotesque  carved  face  upon  the  knob  at  the  top, 
which  both  he  and  his  wife  had  noticed.  He  had  bled  almost  alto- 
gether internally,  so  that,  supposing  him  to  have  beenj  murdered, 
his  murderer  would  carry  away  with  him  no  marks  of  the  crime  he 
had  committed." 

**  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Mrs, 
Norris.  "  W"hy,  it  is  perfect  folly  to  ar^ue  the  point  any  longer, 
and  if  our  juries  were  not  very  stupid,"  added  the  old  lady,  rather 
pettishly ;  **  they  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  returning 
a  verdict  oijelo-de-se.  Talk  to  me !  why,  my  love,  of  course  if  the 
poor  man  was  stabbed  with  his  own  dagger,  he  must  have  done  it 
himself." 

**  That  does  not  follow,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Banker,  who, 
tragical  as  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  could  not  repress  a 
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smile  at  bis  wife's  logic.  *^  Burglars  might  break  into  this  house, 
and  then  if  they  got  into  our  bedroom  without  disturbing  us,  they 
might,  if  I  woke,  and  offered  to  make  an  alarm,  shoot  me  with  my 
own  gun." 

**  Dear  me,  Oliver,  do  not,  pray,  imagine  such  horrors  !"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Norris.  ^^  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  to-night,  what 
with  one  thiug  and  another  ;  and,  besides,  I  believe  it  is  all  a  myth 
about  that  gun  being  loaded,  though  it  is  so  labelled.  Well, 
wonders  and  horrors  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  there, 
everything  else,  to  my  mind,  fades  into  insignificance  when  one 
thinks  of  the  astounding  fact  that  poor  unfortunate  Teresa,  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  life  of  splendour  and  happiness  was  about  to 
dawn  upon  her,  should  seal  her  luckless  fate  by  refusing  Piers 
Thorold.  Oh,  I  am  sure  her  mind  must  be  affected.  Once  before 
she  put  away  the  chance  of  leading  a  life  of  ease  and  affluence  with 
a  man  who  loved  her.  Curiously  enough,  the  same  spot  has  beea 
the  scene  of  both  affairs.  This  comes  of  Teresa's  mania,  for  I  can- 
not call  it  anything  else  for  that  abominable  Water  Tower." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

HOMELESS. 

May  is  not  always  a  warm,  pleasant,  month,  and  it  is  often 
singularly  wanting  in  those  sunny,  balmy  attributes,  with  which 
poets  are  apt  to  enrich  it.  Bleak  winds,  during  its  course,  often 
remind  one  more  of  winter  than  of  any  more  genial  time  of  the  year. 
One  of  these  cold,  easterly  winds  was  sweeping  over  the  great 
metropolis  on  a  certain  evening  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
travellers  on  the  outside  of  the  sta^e  coach  from  Chester  drew  their 
coats  and  wraps  closer  around  them  at  every  fresh  instalment  of 
the  wintry  blast.  Amongst  the  outside  passengers  was  a  little  boy  of 
about  eleven  years  old,  whom  we  have  known,  however,  in  Chester,  as 
Walter  Ayleworth,  and  inside  the  coach,  pale,  and  thin,  and  care- 
worn, sits  Teresa,  with  enough  trouble  and  anxiety  on  her  mind  to 
have  crushed  her  entirely,  had  she  not  possessed  a  hopeful  spirit,  a 
quiet  energy,  a  patieut  endurance,  and,  above  all,  that  conifidence 
in  God  which  never  deserted  her,  and  which  enabled  her  to  say, 
with  child-like  earnestness  and  simplicity,  in  the  midst  of  her 
greatest  trials,  ** Father,  thy  will  be  done.'' 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  usually  sad  life,  had 
she  so  much  need  to  look  for  strength  from  that  source,  which  had 
never  failed  her.  When  she  so  suddenly,  and  apparently  without 
any  reason,  broke  off  her  engagement  with  Piers  Thorold,  she 
forfeited,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  affection  of  his  mother,  her  friend 
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and  benefactress.  From  the  same  cause  also,  there  arose  a  slight 
coolness  between  herself  and  the  old  Banker  and  his  wife.  That  sh& 
had  a  secret  they  could  easily  perceive,  and  they  thought  that,  at 
least  to  them,  she  might  have  divulged  it ;  for  they  had  known  her 
from  her  infancy,  and  had  treated  her  as  a  child  of  the  family. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  Banker  might  be  excused  for  a  little  feeling  of 
irritation  :  the  future  of  Teresa  and  her  brother  had  always  been  a 
secret  cause  of  anxiety  to  him :  it  had  seemed  to  be  secured  in  the 
happiest  manner,  and  now,  Teresa,  of  her  own  accord,  had  cast  her 
good  fortune  to  the  winds,  and  had  thereby,  thrown  the  onus  of 
providing  for  herself  and  her  brother  upon  the  good  old  Banker — at 
least,  he  fancied  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  so  condemned  an 
act  which  he  pettishly  called  her  obstinacy  and  folly.  But  he  did 
not  estimate  truly  the  noble  independence  of  spirit,  or  fortitude  of* 
poor  Teresa.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
severe  illness,  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  she  announced  her 
intention  of  going  up  to  London,  and  immediately  set  about  making 
her  preparations. 

When  she  first  broached  the  subject  to  old  Mr.  Norris,  he 
exclaimed — 

**  Going  up  to  London!  why,  the  girl  is  mad  !  What  do  you 
intend  doing  there  ?     You  are  not  fit  for  a  governess  ?'* 

**  I  know  that,  dear  sir,**  she  replied.  *'  I  am  not  accomplished 
enough  ;  but  I  am  young,  my  health  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  quite 
re-established.  You  know,  I  am  skilled  in  the  use  of  my  needle, 
and  I  shall  work  to  add  to  my  little  income.** 

And  then  the  Banker  bad  said  that  if  fche  was  goin;j  to  turn 
mantua-maker,  she  had  best  try  the  provinces,  rather  than  go  to  an 
overstocked  market  like  London. 

All  Teresa  made  for  answer  was,  that  she  must  have  her  own 
way;  but,  in  truth, '^she  wished — poor,  unselfish  woman  ! — to  relieve 
her  friends  of  the  trauble  of  her  presence  amongst  them,  and  not  to 
cause  them  any  mortification  by  working  for  her  bread  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  their  acquaintances  and  connections.  So  she  was 
proof  against  all  solicitation,  and  speedily  arranging  her  affairs,  took 
places  for  herself  and  Walter  in  the  coach  to  London.  As  to 
that  sad  day  in  February,  she  seemed  to  wish  to  banish  the  recol- 
lection of  it  from  her  memory  ;  her  lips  were  sealed  upon  that  topic  ; 
she  would  never  speak  of  it,  never  allude  to  Piers ;  and  though  the 
Water  Tower  had  ever  been  her  favourite  haunt,  and  the  Walls  her 
chosen  walk,  she  never  again  visited  either ;  indeed,  she  studiously 
avoided  going  anywhere  near  the  ruined  old  Tower,  or  even  looking 
in  that  direction,  as  though  some  shapeless  horror  lurked  amidst 
the  crumbling  stones  and  the  dark  wreaths  of  ivy. 

From  the  sale  of  her  little  stock  of  furniture,  and  some  savings 
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•she  had  made  daring  the  years  of  her  affectionate  intercourse  with 
Mrs.  Thorold,  Teresa  was  enabled  to  take  a  small  fund  of  money  up 
with  her  to  London.  All  her  care  was  for  Walter,  to  educate  and 
start  him  in  the  world  ;  and  as  her  little  income  would  not  do  this, 
she  was  determined  to  try  and  add  to  it.  But  not  without  a 
struggle  had  the  loving  sister  nerved  herself  to  the  task  before  her. 
Her  own  happiness  had  been  wrecked,  but  gloom  and  despondency 
was  no  part  of  her  character.  She  had  a  smile  and  a  kind  word,  as 
•of  old,  for  all  who  were  about  her.  None  knew  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  tears  shed  in  secret,  or  of  the  inward  grief  of  her  sorrow- 
stricken  heart.  For  herself,  she  would  have  gladly  retired  to  a  life 
of  seclusion  and  quiet,  where  she  might  have  lived  upon  her  small 
means ;  but  for  her  brother  she  was  willing  to  work,  and  to  enter 
upon  cares  and  responsibilities  that  she  might  have  avoided.  One 
comfort  she  had,  and  that  was  the  grateful  and  tender  affection  of 
this  dearly-loved  little  brother.  Knowing  how  much  need  there 
i^'as  for  economv,  Teresa  would  herself  have  travelled  to  Landon 
on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  but  her  still  delicate  health  made  her 
renounce  the  idea,  as  she  knew  that  it  would  be  no  advantage  for 
herself  or  Walter,  if  she  should  be  laid  up  on  their  arrival  in  turn- 
dou.  Walter,  however,  insisted  on  being  an  outside  passenger, 
and,  boy-like,  rather  enjoyed  sitting  aloft  on  the  roof  of  the  coach, 
from  which  he  could  see  all  the  country,  and  also  admire  the  coach, 
man,  as  he  skilfully  kept  in  hand  his  four  spirited  horses.  Pro- 
bably, lie  would  not  have  so  well  liked  the  bitter  cold  as  the 
night  drew  on,  but  the  inside  passengers,  though  their  number  was 
complete,  kindly  insisted  on  taking  tlie  little  boy  in,  to  the  great 
relief  of  poor  Teresa,  who  had  been  full  of  anxiety  how  he  would 
sUiiid  the  night  air.  Fortunately  for  Teresa,  the  gentlemen  who 
occupied  with  her  the  iuside  of  the  '*  High -Flyer,*  were  kind- 
hearted,  considerate  men  ;  and  from  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
the  **  Feather's  Inn,'*  Chester,  till  they  reached  their  destination, 
"The  Bull  and  Mouth,"  in  Aldersgate  Street,  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  delicate  attentions  they  paid  to  this  poor  lonely  young 
lady  and  her  little  brother,  who  had  come  to  the  coach  unaccom- 
panied by  any  friend  or  relative  :  indeed,  Teresa  had  purposely 
arranged  her  departure  from  Chester  at  a  time  wheu  the  Banker  and 
his  wife  were  away  from  home  for  change  of  air  at  Blackpool.  The 
coach  had  put  up  for  the  night  at  Coventry  ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere, 
Teresa  was  at  no  expense  as  regarded  her  entertainment,  for  the 
other  inside  passengers  insisted  on  adhering  to  an  old  custom,  which 
settled  that  when  there  was  but  one  female  within  the  coach,  the 
gtntlemen  should  share  the  cost  of  her  repasts  amongr^t  them,  and 
in  this  case  they  also  included  Walter. 

Long  wearisome  journeys  those  were,  when  two   days  and  a 
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night  were  consumed  in  travelling  from  Chester  to  London ;  and 
tedious  enough  it  seemed  to  Teresa  ;  and,  at  length,  she  yielded  to* 
a  feeling  of  depression  and  of  fear,  now  that  she  was  about  to  face 
her  new  life,  and  she  almost  wished,  as  the  coach  rattled  over  the 
paved  streets  of  the  great  metropolis,  that  her  journey  were  begin- 
ning  again  rather  than  ending ;  for  now,  she  felt  sick,  at  heart, 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  field  of  her  future  labours,  in  the 
great  crowded  city,  a  vast  wilderness  to  her,  where  she  had  neither- 
kith  nor  kin,  where  all  were  strangers  to  her,  where  she  stood 
alone  in  a  crowd,  with  this  little  helpless  boy  her  only  companion. 
The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  the  brazen  notes  of  the 
coach-guard's  horn,  as  he  made  them  resound  with  the  tune  of 
*'  Rule  Britannia !"  enchanted  Walter,  too  young  to  share  in 
his  sister's  sad  reflections,  but  seemed  to  stnpify  her.  The  bril- 
liantly-lisjhted  shops,  and  the  busy  crowd  of  foot-passengers  throng- 
ing the  pavement,  accorded  but  ill  with  her  sadness  and  depres- 
sion  of  spirits.  These  interminable  streets,  and  these  crowded 
thoroughfares  struck  her,  too,  with  a  mournful  feeling,  as  she^ 
thought  of  the  green  meadows  and  hill  sides,  amidst  which  she  had 
lived  from  her  youth,  and  the  quaint,  romantic  beauties  of  dear  old 
Chester. 

The  strong  east  wind  blew  the  dark  stormy  clouds  across  the 
sky,  and  piled  them  together  in  strange,  shapeless  masses,  and 
every  star  was  blotted  out— an  emblem  of  her  life.  Perhaps  Teresa 
was  thinking  thus,  as  she  looked  sadly  from  the  coach  window  upon 
the  busy  scene  around,  where  all  was  life  and  excitement,  whilst 
she  felt  so  desolate  and  lonely.  She  had  time  for  reflection  before 
the  coach  reached  the  inn  where  she  intended  staying  for  the  night, 
for  it  proceeded  slowly  and  often  came  to  a  stoppage,  caused  by  a 
block  of  the  crowds  of  carriages,  waggons,  carts,  covered  carts, 
stage  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  gigs,  and  curricles,  with  which 
the  highway  was  filled. 

In  this  huge  city  she  was  friendless  and  alone ;  here  she  must 
try  and  form  a  home,  and  the  task,  in  that  hour  of  depression  and 
sadness,  seemed  more  impossible  than  it  had  ever  done  before,  and 
the  sense  of  being  homeless  more  bitter  in  these  crowded  streeta 
amidst  that  concourse  of  strangers. 

However,  a  period  was  put  to  Teresa's  musings  by  the  arrival 
of  the  coach  at  the  **  Bull  and  Mouth."  The  passengers  got  out, 
secured  their  luggage,  and,  bidding  farewell  to  Teresa  and  her 
brother,  dispersed  in  different  directions.  It  was  then,  perhaps, 
that  she  felt  her  friendless  and  desolate  state.  Whilst  in  that 
stage  coach  with  her  fellow-travellers,  there  had  still  seemed  a  link 
between  herself  and  her  native   town ;    but  now  it  appeared  as^ 
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though  a  gulf,  wide  and  impassable,  lay  between  her  and  dear  old 
•Chester. 

Almost  mechanically  she  followed  the  man  who  had  shouldered 
her  luggage,  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  a  private  room,  anxious  to 
•escape  from  the  scene  of  noise  and  bustle  in  which  she  found  herself. 

There  wore  doors  opening  and  shutting,  bells  ringing,  voices 
calling  **  Waiter!"  from  every  room,  and  the  waiter  answering 
^*  Coming,  sir  !"  to  one  room,  and  hurrying  oflF  to  another — every- 
body impatient — the  hall  full  of  waiters  and  porters  carrying 
luggage^  and  outside,  the  guard  of  a  stage-coach  sounding  his 
Irumpet  as  he  was  about  to  start. 

A  warm,  comfortable  room,  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea,  helped  to  raise  Teresa's  spirits  a  little — and  then  she  was 
not  one  to  give  way  long  to  feelings  of  depression,  especially  when 
sbe  knew  there  was  need  for  her  to  exert  herself;  and  her  incentive 
on  this  occasion,  was  her  love  for  Walter,  so  she  strove  to  appear 
cheerful,  and  spoke  hopefully  to  him  of  the  future. 

*'  I  think  I  shall  like  London  better  than  Chester,  Teresa," 
said  Walter,  with  all  a  child's  love  of  novelty  and  change  ;  '*  but 
when  shall  we  go  home— I  mean,  to  our  new  home  ?" 

"My  dear  Watty,  we  have  no  home,"  replied  Teresa,  with 
difficulty  keeping  back  her  tears ;  "  we  are  homeless — with  none 
but  strangers.  You  and  I  must  love  each  other  better  than  ever 
now,  because  we  have  no  one  else  to  love  us." 

'*  I  don't  think  I  can  love  you  better  than  I  do,"  answered  the 
boy,  throwing  his  arms  round  his  sister's  neck,  and  kissing  her. 
"**  When  I  am  a  man,  you  shall  not  work  ;  I  will  work  for  you,  and 
I  will  bring  you  home  lots  of  money,  and  we  will  always  be  to- 
gether;  but,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  look  of  perplexity  and 
sorrow,  ''  I  shall  be  away  from  you,  sometimes,  my  dear  sissie;  I 
want  so  to  be  a  sailor,  and  you  won't  stop  me,  will  you  !" 

'*  No,  my  darling;  not  if  it  is  really  your  wish  as  you  get 
older,"  replied  Teresa,  speaking  with  a  firm  voice,  though  her 
heart  was  sadly  troubled ;  for  even  this  child,  whom  she  loved  so 
dearly,  was  already  thinking  of  leaving  her ;  but  her  noble,  un- 
selfish nature  never  suffered  her  to  harbour  the  wish,  even  for  one 
moment,  to  keep  Walter  with  her,  instead  of  assisting  him  to  enter 
a  profession  which  he  had  loved  from  his  infancy.  "  I  shall  miss 
you  very  much,  Watty  ;  but  if  you  grow  up  a  good  man,  that  will 
make  me  content,  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  my  own  way.  I  shall 
get  used  to  beuag  alone,  and,  you  know,"  sbe  added,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  I  mean  to  be  an  old  maid,  and  old  maids  generally  live 
alone." 

"  I  don't  like  old  maids,"  replied  Walter,  shaking  his  head. 
'*  Ab,  Watty,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
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answered  Teresa,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  when  you  are  older,  you  will 
understand  the  folly,  or,  worse  than  folly,  the  malice  of  those  who 
apply  this  epithet  to  old  maids  in  derision  and  insult*  very  often  t» 
some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  sex,  whose  motives  for  remain- 
ing single  they  are  probably  entirely  ignorant  of;  but,  perhaps, 
•dear  Watty,  you  may  know  the  worth  of  an  old  maid  before  you 
die." 

As  Teresa  had  said,  Walter  was  too  young  to  understand  her  ; 
but  after  a  pause  he  said,  suddenly — 

"  And  will  you  have  a  lap-dog  and  a  parrot?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  always  be  too  busy,"  replied  Teresa,  laugh, 
ing,  **to  be  troubled  with  such  encumbrances, — at  least,  till  you 
and  I  grow  rich,  and  as  we  are  very  poor  now,  we  must  work  ;  but 
I  think  Watty,'  she  added,'  **  that  even  were  I  ever  rich,  I  should 
be  more  likely  to  look  after  human  beings  than  lap-dogs  or 
parrots." 

**  Well,  if  you  are  an  old  maid,  you  will  never  be  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable,"  answered  the  boy  ;  "  and  I  shall  always  love  you  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world." 

Teresa  smiled  sadly  at  the  child's  earnestness  and  simplicity  ; 
but  she  wouhl  not  say  one  word  in  contradiction  to  his  fond  asser. 
tion,  though,  in  her  mind,  she  passed  over  the  years  that  divided 
him  from  manhood,  and  thought  how  differently  he  would  feel  when 
lie  should  awaken  to  the  influence  of  that  passion  which  cauf^es 
5uch  joy  and  sorrow  amongst  mortals. 

**  Well,  we  will  bid  good-bye  to  old  maids  and  everything  else 
to-night,  Watty,  and  go  to  bed,"  said  Teresa,  **  for  I  must  be  up 
•early :  we  must  be  settled  as  soon  as  we  can — it  is  very  sad  being 
without  a  home." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE     BELGIAN     CHAPEL. 

When  Teresa  arose  the  next  morning,  she  found,  to  her  sorrow, 
that  it  was  pouring  with  rain — a  circumstance  which  necessitated 
Jber  taking  a  hackney-coach  to  convey  her  to  Southwark,  where  she 
wished  to  make  a  call. 

After  breakfast,  she  supplied  Walter  with  a  new  story-book, 
and  exacting  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  not  leave  the  inn 
"during  her  absence,  she  set  off  on  her  journey  in  quest  of  a  friend, 
from  whom  she  expected  to  receive  both  advice  and  sympathy. 

Now  we  have  said  that  Teresa  knew  no  one  in  London,  and 
this  was  perfectly  true ;  but  she  belonged  to  the  Old  faith,  and  she 
was  going,  in  full  confidence,   to   seek   out  one   of  the  London 
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Catholic  priests,  siire  of  finJing  in  such  an  one  a  friend  and  adviser. 
Utter  stranorer  as  she  was,  too,  in  this  preat  city,  she  wished  to  find 
out  some  quiet,  respectable  family,  with  whom  she  might  board  and 
lodge,  till  she  could  form  a  liomo  for  herself  and  Walter. 

A  wet  morning  in  London  is  very  wretched,  and  so  Teresa 
thought  as  she  looked  from  the  coach  window,  which  was  be- 
spattered with  mud  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  rain  poured  down 
from  every  roof  and  gutter  in  inky  streams,  plashing  on  to  the 
pavements  beneath,  and  adding  to  the  pools  of  water  in  the  hollows 
of  the  footpaths,  and  by  the  road  side.  Umbrellas  and  overcoats 
were  but  a  slight  protection ;  the  rain  fell  in  a  constant  heavy 
downpour  which  nothing  could  resist. 

Passing  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Teresa  thought  she  had  never 
beheld  anything  more  desolate,  especially  when  she  contrasted  the 
present  scene  with  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Dee.  A  leaden  sky 
overhead,  the  waters  of  the  river  flowing  under  the  old  bridge, 
black,  and  thick,  and  swollen  ;  the  banks  closely  lined  with  tumble- 
down, dirty,  ruinous-looking  houses,  or  with  warehouses  or  wharves, 
and  long  lines  of  coal  barges  mingling  with  the  shipping. 

The  hackney-coach  soon  reached  the  London  Rjad,  and  Teresa 
was  set  down  before  a  pair  of  large  iron  gates,  looking  into  a  court- 
yard, with  a  house  at  the  end,  which  the  driver  informed  her  was 
the  Popish  chapel. 

Teresa  was  accustomed  to  the  air  of  privacy  and  retirement 
which  yet  characterised  the  Catholic  places  of  worship  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century — not  so  far  removed  from  those  day.s  of  intoler- 
ance, when  it  was  necessary  for  Catholics  to  disguise  the  exterior  of 
their  chapels,  lest  they  should  be  attacked  and  plundered  by  a 
fanatical  mob. 

Thus  forewarned,  Teresa  passed  through  the  iron  gates,  and 
advanced  to  what  seemed  like  a  private  house.  A  plain,  square 
brick  building,  with  large  folding-doors  under  a  stone  porch,  plain 
sash  windows  above,  another  door  in  a  wall  to  the  right,  and  in 
front  the  large  paved  yard,  which  Teresa  had  entered,  with  a  row 
of  walnut  trees  on  either  side  in  full  leaf,  the  soft  bright  green  of 
the  spring  foliage  forming  a  pleasing  patch  of  colour  amongst  the 
sombre  brick  walls  on  every  side. 

The  doors  were  closed,  so  Teresa  rang  the  bell,  and  then  a  maid- 
servant came,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiry  if  she  could  see  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  bade  her  come  in,  and  said  if  she  would  wait  a 
moment  in  the  chapel,  she  would  see  if  Mr.  Standish  was  in. 

So  Teresa  entered  the  largo  stone  hall,  with  a  green-baize  door 
at  the  far  end,  with  a  statue^of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  it,  and 
another  door  to  the  right,  leading  into  the  chapel. 

From  the  crowded  noisy  streets  into  the  repose  and  quiet  of  that 
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sacred  spot,  was,  indeed,  a  pleasing  change  to  Teresa.  The  dark* 
ness  and  gloom  of  the  day  caused  almost  a  semi-twilight  to  reign 
in  the  chapel,  and  the  crucifixion  over  the  altar — one  of  Murillo's 
dark  and  splendid  pieces — looked  more  sombre  than  usual.  The- 
only  brightness  in  the  chapel  was  the  red  glow  from  the  sanctuary 
lamp. 

Those  few  moments  of  prayer  in  the  dimly-lighted  chapel 
brought  calm  and  peace  and  consolation  to  Teresa*s  heart ;  her 
faith  was  so  pure  and  so  entire,  that  she  accepted  the  cross  uncom- 
plaininirly,  and  looked  for  relief  in  God's  own  good  time.  So  now, 
after  she  had  begged  His  blessing  on  her  work,  she  felt  fresh 
strength  and  fortitude,  and  applied  to  herself  the  words  of  the- 
gospel,  **  Seek  ye,  therefore,  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  came  and  summoned  Teresa  from 
the  chapel,  and  leading  her  across  the  hall,  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  baize-covered  door,  "  Mr.  Standish  is  in  the  committee-room, 
talking  with  a  gentleman  ;  but  he'll  soon  be  at  liberty,  so  I'll  take- 
you  up  to  his  room." 

Motioning  Teresa  to  follow  her,  the  servant  led  the  way  up  a 
staircase  with  a  window  looking  out  on  to  red-tiled  roofs,  back 
yards,  sheds,  a  mews  with  stables,  tumble-down  houses,  and,  in> 
£act,  a  chaos  of  brick  walls,  encircling  and  hiding  from  the  public 
view  the  walls  of  the  Catholic  chapel. 

Entering  a  small  dark  lobby,  with  cane  benches  on  either  side, 
the  servant  led  the  way  into  a  large,  spacious,  and  comfortable 
room,  looking  out,  it  is  true,  upon  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  ding7 
brick  walls,  and  broken  palings  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  the 
London  Road,  but  still  pleasant  and  cheery,  with  a  bright  sea-coal 
fire,  a  few  good  old  paintings  on  the  walls,  a  bookcase  or  two  well 
stored  with  volumes,  and  over  a  prtV-diew,  an  ivory  crucifix  of 
exquisite  workmanship. 

Teresa  had  not  long  to  wait  for  Mr.  Standish,  or  Father 
Standish,  as  he  was  always  called, — a  true  Lancashire  man  ;  tall 
and  erect,  in  spite  of  his  threescore  years  and  upwards,  with  hair 
white  as  snow,  but  eyes  bright  and  clear  as  in  the  days  of  early 
youth — fine  honest  blue  eyes,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  them — eyes 
that  suited  well  with  the  frank,  candid  expression  of  his  face.  The 
cassock  of  the  good  father  was  well-worn,  and  his  breeches  and 
long  black  gaiters  were  rusty,  for  he  spent  too  much  on  his  children 
— the  poor — to  have  much  left  for  self ;  for  his  wants  were  few  and 
simple. 

He  received  Teresa  with  all  the  unaffected  kindness  of  his 
gentle  and  benevolent  nature ;  for,  at  the  first  glance,  he  saw  that 
she  was  one  suffering  from  adversity,  in  some  shape  or  form. 

c  c 
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Her  story  was  simple  and  plainly  told,  only  that  in  confiding 
ber  troubles  to  the  gcMxl  priest,  she  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
Thorold,  and  consequeatly  never  alluded  to  that  sad  day,  with  its 
painful  memories — whatever  they  were — when  she  had  last  walked 
on  the  Walls  at  Chester. 

Her  relation  to  the  priest  was  simply  that  her  father  had  died 
in  difficulties,  that  she  had  but  a  small  income — barely  sufficient 
to  supply  necessaries  for  herself  and  her  young  brother,  that  she 
wished  to  see  him  well-educated,  and  to  put  him  forward  in  some 
profession,  if  possible,  and  that  therefore  she  had  come  to  town, 
partly  with  the  view  of  entering  into  business  as  a  milliner,  when 
she  might  hope,  if  successful,  to  help  her  brother  on,  till  he  could 
provide  for  liimFelf.  She  ended  by  asking  Father  Standish  if  be 
could  recommend  her  to  some  decent  Catholic  family,  with  whom 
she  might  lodge  for  a  little  while,  till  she  had  matured  her  plans, 
and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  recommend  her  to  any 
Catholic  ladies  who  might  give  her  their  custom. 

**  My  dear  child,"  replied  the  good  old  priest,  looking  pityingly 
at  Teresa's  slight  and  delicate  form,  and  pitying  her  all  the  more 
because  he  saw  she  was  a  lady  reduced,  and  in  distress,  "  I  fear 
you  will  meet  with  much  anxiety  and  trouble  of  mind  in  the 
attempt  to  form  a  business.  However,  I  will  most  willingly  do  all  I 
can  to  serve  you.  We  have  some  few  fine  ladies  in  our  poor  ecu- 
gregation,  who  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  ;  I  will  men- 
tion you  to  them,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  give  you 
their  custom,  or  a  share  of  it.  But,  alas  !"  added  the  old  priest, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuflf  with  an  impatient  gesture,  "  these  are  hard 
times  for  females  to  earn  their  bread ;  it  is  a  degenerate  age,  full  of 
folly  and  glaring  incongruities,  than  which  there  is  none  greater 
than  setting  a  man  to  do  a  woman's  work.** 

''There  is  mdeed,  very  little  left  for  women  to  do,"  replied 
Teresa,  sadly  ;  "  there  is  only  teaching  and  needlework.  For  the 
former  I  am  uot  qualified — I  wjis  neglected  in  my  youth — I  have 
wnce  read  and  improved  myself;  but  I  do  not  possess  any  accom- 
plishments—I cannot  spe^'^k  French ;  I  have  only  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  music,  and  I  know  nothing  of  drawing." 

**  You  do  wisely,  my  child,  not  to  think  of  teaching,"  answered 
the  old  priest,  "  as  you  have  not  been  educated  with  a  view  to  be- 
coming  a  governess ;  for  I  think  it  must  require  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship, and  a  very  long  one,  too,  before  any  young  lady  can  be 
qualified  to  teach  all  that  is  required  now.  I  know  something  of 
these  matters;  ladies  have  occasionally  applied  to  me  — *  Father 
Standish,  can  you  recommend  me  a  governess  V  Before  I  can  wdl 
reply,  I  am  overwhelmed  by  a  loog  list  of  the  qualifications  which 
it  is  essential  the  governess  should  possess ;  from  Parisian  Frendi, 
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Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  drawing  from  nature — ^we  travel 
•on  to  the  outskirts  of  Latin,  and  from  thence  into  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  physics  and  metaphysics,  till  I  stand  abashed  at  my 
•own  ignorance,  when  I  think  what  paragons  of  accomplishment 
there  must  be  amongst  governesses  ;  and  I  hasten  to  assure  my  lady 
visitor  that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  numbering  any  female  of  such 
-varied  attainments  amongst  my  acquaintance." 

**Have  you  nothing  more  promising  to  say  upon  the  chances  of 
success  for  women  in  any  other  branch,  Father  StandishT*  asked 
Teresa,  with  a  half  smile  at  the  old  priest's  vehemence. 

**  Ah,  if  there  was  any  other  branch,  my  dear  madam,"  replied 
the  good  father ;  **  but,  as  you  justly  observed  a  little  while  ago, 
there  is  nothing  but  teaching  and  the  needle  left  for  women — men 
have  monopolised  everything  else.  I  feel  struck  with  shame  when 
I  go  into  a  silk  mercer's,  and  see  there  a  parcel  of  tall,  hulking 
fellows,  who  ought  to  be  rather  shouldering  a  musket,  measuring 
-out  laces  and  ribbons — *  celestial  blue,  madam,  I  should  advise/ 
^added  the  old  priest,  mimicking  the  tone  and  air  of  a  shopman — 
"*  it  would  be  an  admirable  match — and  just  allow  me  to  show  you 
this  blossom. coloured  satin  !'  And  here  Father  Standish  caught 
up  a  part  of  his  rusty  cassock  to  illustrate  what  he  was  saying — 
"*  observe  the  richness  and  lustre  of  the  fabric ;  we  have  had  nothing 
450  choice  for  a  long  time,  trimmed  with  scolloped  lace  the  effect  is 
magical.*  Imagine  a  man  of  six  foot  high,  madam,"  continued  the 
priest,  "  smirking  and  smiling  and  hovering  about  amongst  silks 
-and  satins  and  laces,  till  positively  the  poor  t'emiuine  beings  haven't 
a  trace  of  manhood  left  in  him ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  this 
•crying  scandal  arises  partly  from  the  conduct  of  many  amongst  your 
•own  sex,  who  like  being  served  by  these  trippery  fellows.  A^  to 
the  needle,  I  fear  it  is  always  an  ill-paid,  laborious  trade  :  but  as  * 
jou  are  thinking,  my  dear  madam,  of  setting  up  in  business,  you 
may  thrive  better,  as  you  may  get  others  to  work  for  you  ;  at  any 
rate,  you  may  rely  upon  my  best  services  in  furtherance  of  views  so 
laudable  as  yours,  and  I  trust  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success." 

After  a  little  further  conversation  Teresa  took  her  leave,  Father 
Standish  having  given  her  the  address  of  a  Catholic  widow  lady,  in 
whose  house  he  felt  sure  she  might  be  accommodated  till  she  should 
have  formed  a  home  for  herself. 

Teresa  found  her  way  without  difficulty  t)  the  widow's  house, 
with  whom  the  name  of  Father  Standish  wa<^  a  passport.  Terms 
were  speedily  arranged  between  the  two  ladies,  and  it  was  settled 
that  Teresa  should  take  up  her  abode  with  Mrs.  Hooper  early  in 
the  following  week. 

She  returned  to  Aldersgato  Street  in  cheer.'ul  Jr'piriLs,  the  kind- 
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ness  and  sympathy  of  the  good  old  priest  having  greatly  relieved 
and  comforted  her ;  and  then  having  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Hooper — a  pleasant,  motherly  woman — she  felt  no  longer  that 
dreadful  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  which  had  oppressed 
her,  on  first  reaching  London. 

The  next  day  was  very  fine,  and  Teresa  determined  to  put  into 
execution  a  plan  which  had  occurred  to  her,  even  when  she  was  in 
Chester ;  only  that  there  she  could  not  bring  it  to  pass. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Teresa's  great  skill  in  all  kinds  of 
needlework — both  plain  and  ornamental — and  in  the  latter  she  ex- 
celled ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  kind  of  fancy  work  in  which  she  was 
not  a  proficient.  In  happier  days  she  had  spent  many  pleasaDt 
hours  working  little  nick-nacks  for  lier  friends.  Mrs.  Thorold 
and  Mrs.  Norris  had  many  beautiful  articles  made  by  her ;  and  she 
had  still  some  two  or  three  pieces  of  work  which  she  had  intended 
to  give  away,  but  had  forgotten  in  the  sorrow  and  cares  of  the  last 
few  months.  These  consisted  of  a  baby's  cap,  made  with  the 
utmost  nicety  ;  a  square  of  white  net,  with  a  border  embroidered  in 
coloured  silks  of  the  strawberry  and  leaf,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  of 
amber  velvet,  exquisitely  worked. 

Whilst  arranging  matters  preparatory  to  entering  into  business, 
it  had  occurred  to  Teresa  that  she  might  employ  her  leisure  hours 
by  working  for  some  of  the  shops  ;  and  her  determination  and  for- 
titude  did  not  shrink  even  from  this  step,  which  would  have  been  a 
trial  to  women  far  less  sensitive  and  gently  born  than  Teresa. 
Accompanied,  then,  by  little  Walter  she  set  out,  and,  finding  her 
way  along  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  Strand,  she  emerged  into  the  more  fashionable  quarters  of 
Iiondon,  and  entered  a  shop  in  Regent  Street. 

Teresa,  though  simply  dressed,  yet  showed  exteriorly  no  signs  of 
poverty,  and  therefore  the  person  standing  behind  the  counter  of 
the  shop  she  had  entered,  only  saw  in  her  a  probable  customer. 
Accordingly,  she  received  her  with  the  deference  and  smiles  re- 
served for  these  favoured  individuals  ;  and  when  Teresa  requested 
to  look  at  a  baby's  cap  in  the  window,  a  large  number  were  quickly 
spread  out  on  the  counter  for  her  inspection,  the  shopwoman  ex- 
patiating  volubly  on  the  fine  embroidery  upon  the  one,  the  elegant 
lace  on  the  other,  and  the  cheapness  of  one  in  particular,  which 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  in  it,  and  was  offered  at  the  low  sum  of 
fifteen  shillings. 

Teresa  now  drew  her  little  parcel  from  her  pocket,  and,  unfold- 
ing it,  brought  forth  the  baby  cap  she  had  worked.  This  action 
caused  a  sudden  change  in  the  countenance  of  the  shopkeeper,  who 
immediately  suspected  that  here  was  no  customer  but  an  applicant 
lyt  work,  and  accordingly  she  assumed  an  air  of  cold  indifference 
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-and  a  supercilious  bearing  towards  this  supposed  unfortunate  work* 
woman. 

"  Do  you  purchase  such  caps  as  these?"  asked  Teresa,  **  who, 
though  sensitively  alive  to  the  change  in  the  shopkeeper's  manner, 
though  she  had  not  as  yet  spoken,  was  determined  to  press  the 
point. 

**It  is  a  pity  such  good  work  should  be  bestowed  on  such 
common  Ciimbric,'*  replied  the  shopkeeper,  elevating  her  nose,  and 
eyeing  Teresa's  cap  very  disdainfully. 

**  It  is  certainly  not  so  fine  as  yours,"  remarked  Teresa,  quietly  ; 
**  but  many  ladies  would  prefer  it,  as  being  stronger.  May  I  ask 
uvhat  you  would  oflFer,  if  purchasing  such  an  one." 

**  We  do  not  buy  them  in  that  way  at  all,"  was  the  reply ; 
^*  and  if  we  did  we  should  only  offer  a  few  shillings." 

**For  cambric,  and  a  fortnight's  constant  work  !"  exclaimed 
Teresa,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  surprise  ;  **  do  you  suppose  any  one 
could  subsist  on  such  earnings?" 

"  Subsist,  indeed  ! "  ejaculated  the  shopkeeper,  in  her  turn  in- 
dignant at  being  asked  such  a  question.  **  People  know  their  own 
affairs  best.  I  pay  my  poor  rates,  and  that's  enough.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  workpeople  subsist ;  I  suppose  they  do,  or  there 
wouldn't  be  any.  As  to  these  caps,  they  are  chiefly  worked  at 
school,  or  by  those  who  think  they  had  better  get  threepence  a-day 
than  nothmg." 

Teresa,  as  she  lefc  the  shop,  sighed  within  herself  at  the  new 
•experience  that  was  now  dawning  upon  her  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
Ler  grateful  lieart  sent  up  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty,  that  she  poc-sessed.  small  as  it  was,  au  income  suffi- 
-cient  to  provide  necessaries  lor  herself  and  the  child  by  her  side, 
without  being  condeumed  to  toil  all  the  long  day  for  so  wretched  a 
pittance. 

bhe  was  determined,  however,  to  try  again,  and  see  if  all  the 
shopkeepers  were  alike.  Accordingly  she  entered  another  shop, 
-and,  laying  her  hand  on  some  muslin  on  the  counter,  she  asked  the 
price,  adding,  that  she  supposed  it  was  not  v/orked  at  home. 

Shopkeeper  the  second,  was  no  more  complaisant  than  her  pre- 
decessor to  the  workwoman,  and  she  replied  in  the  negative,  with  a 
repulsive  look  ;  however,  poor  Teresa  had  vanquished  all  pride,  so 
she  said — 

*'  Would  you  employ  me  if  I  gave  you  security?" 

**  Why,  not  at  present ;  it  is  rather  a  dead  time.  That  is  worked 
in  Scotland — they  do  it  much  cheaper  than  here;  but  if  you  wish 
for  a  fine  shirt  to  make,  and  deposit  half-a-guinea,  you  may  have 


•one." 


"  What  do  you  allow  for  making  one  ?"  asked  Teresa. 
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**  One  shilliDg  and  ninepence." 

** I  thank  you,'*  replied  Teresa;  **  but  I  must  decline  it." 

*'  Teresa,"  said  Walter,  as  they  left  the  shop,  "  why  do  these- 
people,  who  keep  shops,  ask  so  much  for  what  they  sell,  and  pay  so- 
little  to  the  people  who  make  the  things  V 

**  I  don't  know,  dear,"  replied  Teresa,  with  a  sad  smile ;  *'  but  I 
suppose  the  principal  thing  is  that  they  want  to  make  large  pro6ts» 
However,  it  does  not  matter,  Watty  ;  I  did  not  come  to  town  lo  do 
fancy  work.  I  am  going  into  business  like  these  people  on  whom 
we  have  called ;  but  I  do  think,"  she  added,  in  an  earnest  tone, 
*'  that  however  small  be  my  profits,  I  shall  never  oflfer  my  work- 
people tlireepence  a-day  !" 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MIDSUIPMAN  AYLEWOKTH. 

A  STILL,  warm  evening  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1814,  was 
just  closing  in,  and  Teresa  sat  with  her  young  brother  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  a  house  in  Wigmore  Street.  The  dusk  of 
evening  was  just  falling  on  the  street  beneath,  and  the  tall  houses 
on  either  side  loomed  up  darkly  against  the  sky,  where  a  pale- 
light  yet  lingered  in  the  west. 

There  was  an  unusual  stir  and  bustle  in  the  streets,  for  these- 
were  days  of  joy  and  excitement  in  London.  Peace  had  lately  been 
made,  and  after  many  long  years  of  bloodshed  and  strife,  the  people 
of  the  Old  World  were  at  last  allowed  a  breathing  time,  wherein  to 
recruit  their  shattered  strenirth.  Louis  XVIII.  now  sat  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  Corsican  hero,  by  the  terror  of  whose 
name  mothers  in  England  awed  unruly  children,  had  disappeared^ 
for  awhile,  from  the  scene  of  his  splendid  triumphs. 

Defeat,  disappointment,  and  failure  had  followed  the  over- 
meijiorable  retreat  from  Moscow.  It  seemed  as  though  the  star  of 
Napoleon  had  set  in  the  red  glare  of  the  burning  houses  of  the 
ancient  Russian  capital,  and  that  the  gloom  and  desolation  that 
brooded  over  its  smouldering  ruins  was  a  type  of  the  dark  cloud 
about  to  overshadow  his  fortunes,  and  of  the  storm  that  swept 
crown  and  empire  from  his  grasp,  and  left  him  a  weary  exile  amidst 
the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes  and  ambition. 

But  the  retreat  from  Moscow  had  not  crushed  him,  though 
thousands  of  his  soldiers  had  perished  in  the  steppes  and  snows  of 
Russia.  He  was  able  to  replace  them,  to  appear  again  in  the  field 
in  a  milder  climate  and  under  bricfhter  skies.  But  it  mattered 
not:  his  fortunes  did  not  mend  ;  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had 
combined  against  him,  and  the  bright  days  of  summer,  and   tlie 
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beautiful  autumn  time,  when  the  golden  tinge  of  coming  ripeness 
was  upon  the  cornfields,  witnessed  entire  defeat  in  the  dreadful 
battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsig. 

Later  od,  the  allies  invaded  France,  and  beautiful  Paris  saw  the 
enemy  beneath  her  very  walls.  Powerless  to  resist  longer,  its  in- 
habitants capitulated,  and  foreign  troops  poured  into  that  far-famed 
capital  of  splendour  and  luxury. 

Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba,  and  during  the  brief  period  of 
tranquillity  which  ensued  upon  his  stay  there,  the  nations  of 
Europe  rejoiced,  and  made  merry  oyer  the  peaces  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  England. 

London  witnessed  the  advent  of  imperial  and  Royal  visitors,  and 
during  their  stay,  there  were  perpetual  fetes,  processions,  and 
reviews  by  day,  and  by  night  illuminations,  which  lit  up  the  streets 
with  the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  fireworks,  whose  gay  and  brilliant 
coruscations  seemed  to  pale  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 

Teresa  looks  sad  and  weary,  weaiy  of  partings  and  of  grief ; 
almost  weary,  that  night,  of  a  life  which,  for  her,  seems  to  have  no 
joys,  only  cares  and  pains  ;  but  her  countenance  hardly  shows  all 
this,  she  is  too  well- schooled  in  sorrow,  and  in  a  very  little  while 
she  will  reproach  herself  for  finding  the  cross  irksome  and  heavy. 

The  boy  seated  by  her  side,  with  his  hand  locked  fast  iu  hers,  is 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  her — they  have  never  been  separated  since 
his  birth,  and  now  he  is  going  to  leave  her — perhaps  for  ever  \  for 
her  fancy  will  conjure  up  mournful  visions  of  the  young  and  brave 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  career. 
Then,  again,  should  all  go  well  with  him,  it  might  be  years  before 
they  two  would  meet  again ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  excitement  and 
changes  of  his  new  life  he  would  cease  to  feel  for  his  sister  the 
strong  and  tender  love  which  filled  his  childish  heart  at  pre:>ent. 
So  she  clung  closer  to  him,  and  with  every  fresh  hour,  tolled  fortri 
by  the  clocks  of  the  great  city,  there  came  sharper  pangs  to  her 
heart,  as  she  thought  how  swiftly  that  short  summer  night  would 
be  gone  ;  and  then  the  day  would  dawn,  which  was  to  separate  her 
from  that  dearly- loved  little  brother. 

While  the  two  are  sitting  trying  vainly  to  cheer  and  comfort 
each  other,  we  will  just  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Teresa's  doings  since 
she  came  to  London,  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year. 

One  can  see  what  her  avocation  is  by  looking  around  the  room  ; 
and  from  its  style  and  appearance  one  should  say  that  Miss  Ayle- 
worth  has  been  at  least  moderately  successful  in  her  new  trade  of 
mantua-maker. 

There  is  a  handsome  Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  velvet-covered 
chairs  and  couches,  and  fine  pier  glasses.  On  the  table  are  open 
books  of  the  fashions,  card-boxes  containing  ribbons,  laces,  and  so 
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forth.  Over  one  chair  back  hangs  a  half-finished  ball  dress,  of 
coloured  gossamer  net  over  white  satin  ;  on  another  lies  a  square 
mantle  of  white  net  embroidered  in  stars  of  silver;  and  at  a 
window,  at  a  little  distance  from  Teresa,  a  young  and  ladylike- 
looking  woman  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  dress  of  pea- 
green  twill  sarsenet. 

Father  Standish  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  he  spoke  of  Teresa 
and  of  her  contemplated  undertaking  to  all  the  ladies  he  knew ; 
and  amongst  them  was  one  who  had  a  heart  as  large  as  her  fortune, 
and  who  not  only  promised  and  gave  her  custom  to  Teresa,  when 
she  started  in  business,  but  induced  many  of  her  friends  to  do  the 
same. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  more  than  a  customer — she  became  a  friend. 
She  never  tried  to  pierce  the  veil  of  quiet  reserve  which  Teresa 
threw  over  her  former  life,  but  she  divined  that  she  had  passed 
through  some  great  trouble,  and  also  that  she  had  been  bom  to  a 
far  different  position  than  that  which  she  at  present  occupied. 

Anxious  to  serve  Teresa  in  any  way,  she  no  sooner  found  out 
that  her  young  brother  had  an  inclination  for  the  life  of  a  sailor 
than  she  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  her  husband,  then  in 
command  of  a  fine  ship  of  war,  in  his  behalf;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Walter  had  been  appointed  midshipman  on  board  the 
frigate  **L'Imperieuse,"  then  lying  at  Plymouth. 

Though  Teresa  had  only  been  in  business  a  few  months,  she 
had  received  some  good  orders,  and  several  of  her  customers  had 
proved  prompt  in  their  payments ;  so  that  she  had  been  able  to 
^quip  Walter  with  a  suitable  outfit,  and  yet  to  retain  something  in 
hand.  Still  Teresa  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  she  had 
her  anxious  and  troubled  moments,  even  with  regard  to  her  busi- 
ness,  which  appeared,  at  the  outset,  so  prosperous.  Orders  were 
given  her  which  she  could  not  furnish  without  great  outlay,  and 
she  found  that,  in  some  cases,  she  would  have  to  wait  a  long  while 
for  the  returns.  Again,  Teresa  was  not  the  person  to  make  a 
market  out  of  the  labours  of  her  assistants  ;  the  young  ladies  who 
worked  for  her,  were  well  remunerated,  kindly  treated,  and  their 
hours  for  work  not  made  unreasonably  long.  Teresa  thus  showed 
the  benevolence  of  her  heart ;  but  though  she  certainly  abounded  in 
charity,  she  did  not  appear  likely  to  abound  in  riches. 

**  Teresa,  the  time  will  soon  pass  away,"  said  Walter,  speaking 
in  a  trembling  tone,  but  gaining  courage  as  he  went  on;  "and 
then,  in  a  few  years,  I  shall  come  back  with  lots  of  prize  money, 
and  you  and  1  will  go  down  to  Chester  and  surprise  them  all. 
Eobert  Norris  would  not  know  me  in  my  uniform.  Oh,  do  you 
know,  Teresa,  he  added,  suddenly,  **  I  was  dreaming  all  last  night 
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^bout  the  Water  Tower.  I  thought  we  were  sitting  on  the  stone 
bench  by  the  door,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  Dee — — " 

Here  the  boy  broke  off,  and  started  up  in  fear  and  alarm, 
caused  by  the  deathly  pallor  that  had  overspread  his  sister's  face  ; 
but  she  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort,  and  ascribed  her  sudden 
£aintness  to  the  heat  of  the  evening.  She  soon  became  as  calm  and 
composed  as  usual,  and  even  strove  to  be  cheerful,  for  the  little 
boy's  sake,  whose  spirits  flagged,  as  the  morrow  drew  so  near  which 
was  to  separate  him  from  the  only  friend  ho  had  as  yet  known. 

Teresa  made  a  feint  of  retiring  to  her  room  for  the  night ;  but 
her  couch  remained  undisturbed,  and  bitter  memories  of  the  past, 
mingled  with  tlie  sorrows  of  the  present,  during  her  lonely  vigil. 

With  the  dawn  she  was  busy  making  the  last  little  arrange- 
ments for  her  darling  boy.  And  then  came  that  brief  space  which 
•ensues  when  all  is  done,  when  the  packing  is  completed,  when  soft 
^md  tender  injunctions  are  repeated  again  and  again,  and  when  the 
heart,  weary  of  grief  and  tears,  almost  wishes  that  the  parting 
-were  over,  the  foretaste  of  it  is  so  bitter. 

In  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  one  sunny  June  morning, 
Walter  parted  from  his  fond  sister,  and  Teresa  returned  alone  to 
what  seemed  now  a  very  desolate  home ;  for  in  every  room  she 
missed  his  familiar  presence,  and  her  tears  flowed  afresh  as  she  put 
away  the  many  little  trifling  objects  that  he  had  left  behind  him. 
Great  and  bitter  as  was  her  grief  that  day  ;  however,  all  would  have 
seemed  as  nothing  could  she  have  looked  forward  to  another  June 
morning,  equally  bright  and  beautiful,  in  the  years  that  were  to 
come,  when  she  should  go  to  meet  the  coach  from  Plymouth,  and 
when  she  should  find  the  little  Watty  of  former  days  lost  in  the 
stalwart  young  officer,  known  as  Lieutenant  Ayleworth. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

N0RRI8  AND   SON   SUFFER  A  GREAT  LOSS. 

The  provinces  were  not  behindhand  in  peace  rejoicings;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June,  the  good  old 
town  of  Chester  was  illuminated,  and  thousands  thronged  the 
streets  on  that  still  beautiful  summer  night,  when  scarcely  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  amongst  the  old  trees  on  the  walls,  where 
coloured  lamps  glittered  and  sparkled,  encircling  the  city  as  with 
some  gaily. tinted  rainbow.  The  red  freestone  walls  of  the  cathedral 
were  lit  up  with  a  flood  of  light,  and  the  old  timber-fronted  houses, 
scattered  about  the  town,  in  Northgate  Street,  Foregate  Street, 
and  Watergate  Street,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
almost  as  strong  as  the  sun  at  noonday.     The  waters  of  tlie  Dee 
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seemed  all  on  fire,  as  they  reflected  the  bright  radiance  from  the 
shore ;  and  high  up  in  the  Castle,  the  windows  of  the  barracks 
were  all  ablaze  with  a  myriad  of  lamps.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  bustle  and  hum  and  murmur  in  the  thronged  streets,  and  the 
brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  illuminations,  was  the  mournful 
stillness  and  repose,  and  the  obscurity  and  gloom  of  the  old  Banker  V 
house  in  Watergate  Street. 

He  and  his  son  have  met  with  a  loss  that  can  never  be  repaired. 
Bad  debts  may  be  recovered,  other  losses  retrieved,  but  this  one 
never.  The  old  man  is  sitting  in  his  study,  his  head  bowed  down, 
his  aged  features  contracted  with  grief.  Hero  is  an  account  that 
has  been  running  on  for  years,  commenced  in  the  days  of  early  man- 
hood,  aiid  every  entry  on  its  pages  has  brought  him  contentment 
and  pleasure — till  this  last  one,  when  mentally  he  writes  down  in 
that  great  ledger,  the  memory — "  On  the  17th  June,  bitter  day  for 
me,  I  lost  my  beloved  wife." 

Yes,  the  good,  kind-hearted,  pleasant  old  Irish  lady  had  done 
with  the  world  and  its  joys  and  cares  ;  and  just  when  the  red  glow 
in  the  west  had  died  out,  and  dusky  twilight  was  settling  down 
upon  the  busy  streets,  and  eager  hands  were  lighting  up  the 
coloured  lamps  amongst  the  dark  foliage  on  the  Walls,  those  who 
were  watching  around  her  saw  a  change  pass  over  the  worn  face — 
a  shadow  of  the  unknown  world,  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 

She  died  with  the  old  man's  hand  clasped  in  hers,  pressed  to 
her  heart,  to  the  heart  that  had  loved  him  so  fondly  and  truly 
during  so  many  years.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  sickness  or  health,  they 
had  always  been  united.  He  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the  world 
with  his  grief  as  he  rose  up  from  her  bedside ;  for  no  other  breathing 
being  on  earth  had  loved  him  as  she  had  done.  He  had  to  go  back 
to  the  far-away  days  of  his  boyhood,  to  call  forth  remembrances  of 
a  mother's  anxious  love,  before  he  could  find  any  parallel  to  the 
tender  devotion  of  that  dead  woman.  Theirs  had  been  a  true 
union — a  union  of  hearts,  of  tastes,  and  dispositions — they  had 
borne  one  another's  burdens,  they  had  been  all-in-all  to  each 
other,  and  even  his  own  son  could  not  estimate  the  anguish  that 
oppressed  the  poor  old  Banker's  heart,  as  he  kissed  the  cold  lips  that 
coidd  never  return  his  embrace  aujain. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Norris  had  neither  been  sudden  nor  unex- 
pected.  Tlie  winter  had  been  a  very  severe  one,  and  in  February 
she  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  on  the  luncrs.  fix)m 
which  she  had  probably  never  entirely  recovered.  Very  active, 
though  advanced  in  years  and  fond  of  walking,  a  fine  bright  day  in 
May  had  tempted  her  to  take  a  ramble  on  the  Walls,  which  she 
prolonged  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  spite  of  its  brilliant  sun- 
shine, the  day  was  deceptive  ;  there  was  the  warmth  of  summer  in 
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that  golden  radiance,  and  the  icy  chill  of  winter  in  the  shade— a 
chiU  which  Mrs.  N orris  became  aware  of,  as  she  drew  her  furred 
mantle  closer  around  her,  and  unconsciously  took  her  last  farewell 
of  a  scene  familiar  to  her  since  early  womanhood.  There  was 
bright  sunshine  on  the  broad  flowing  waters  of  the  Dee,  on  the 
meadows  beneath  the  Walls,  on  the  dark  glossy  leaves  of  the  ivy 
that  veiled  the  crumbling  stones  of  the  Water  Tower ;  but  to  Mrs. 
Norris  it  seemed  as  though  suddenly  all  warmth  and  radiance  had 
gone,  as  though  the  shadows  of  evening  had  already  fallen,  and  the 
night  was  coming  on  apace.  And,  in  truth,  so  it  was  for  her — 
the  sun  of  her  life  was  going  down  fast,  and  the  night  of  death 
closing  in. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Norris  complained  of  a  slight  cold,  in  a 
few  hours  the  cold  was  worse,  and  it  went  on  growing  worse  till,, 
before  the  doct^>r  would  grant  so  much,  the  good  old  lady  felt  an* 
inward  conviction  that  she  had  done  with  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  that  she  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  the  loved  faithful  companion 
of  those  happy  years  of  wedded  life,  and  enter  alone  the  shadowy 
valley  of  death. 

She  had  always  kept  the  Old  faith,  which  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  the  afTeciionate  husband  who 
had  never,  by  word  or  sign,  cast  a  single  slur  upon  the  religion  she 
professed  in  life,  was  careful  to  secure  for  her  the  services  of  one  of 
its  ministers  at  the  hour  of  death. 

She  passed  away  calmly  and  peacefully  as  a  child,  and  the 
throngs  of  passers-by  in  the  gaily-lighted  street  hushed  their  voices, 
and  trod  gently  as  they  passed  by  that  house  of  mourning;  for 
Norris,  the  Banker,  was  held  all  over  Chester  in  great  repute  and 
esteem,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  his  loss  had  become  known. 

Away  from  the  chamber  of  death,  and  from  the  room  where  the 
old  man  sat  alone  with  his  grief,  for  he  could  bear  no  word  of  com- 
fort yet,  in  a  pleasant  little  chamber,  on  the  ground  floor,  Robert's 
wife  was  seated  with  her  children  round  her.  She  had  felt  keenlv 
her  mother-in-law's  death  ;  for  though  at  first  the  old  lady  had  had 
some  slight  feeling  of  vexation  at  lier  son's  choice,  it  had  speedily 
passed  away,  and  tlie  greatest  affection  had  been  formed  on  either 
side.  Perhaps,  too,  that  death-bed  had  conveyed  some  warning  to 
the  young  mother.  Fragile  and  delicate,  she  never  counted  on  a  long 
life,  and  as  she  sat  in  the  darkening  room,  pale,  wan,  and  thin,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  grey  shadow  of  death  were  resting  on  herself. 
On  her  knees  quietly  sleeping,  lay  her  last  born,  a  little  baby-boy 
of  eight  or  nine  months  old.  At  the  furthest  end  of  the  room,  a 
young  nurse  was  undressing  a  boy,  of  some  three  or  four  summers, 
the  little  barefooted  boy  with  the  bleached  hair,  who  had  played  in 
the  barrack -yard  at  Haddington  ;  but  he  has  not  so  hard  a  bring* 
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ing  up  now;  for  since  Bobert  has  begun  to  study  medicine^  he  has 
modified  his  views  with  regard  to  the  hardening  process,  and  the 
yeUow  flossy  hair  of  the  baby  will  not  be  bleached  by  the  sun,  and 
the  pretty  soft  feet  will  be  shod. 

Robert  is  sitting  there  too,  buried  in  grief.  The  blow  has  fallen 
heavily  on  him,  because  he  would  not  beb'eve  that  his  mother  was 
near  her  end  ;  he  would  not  see  danger,  and  unless  the  disease  was 
sudden,  sharp,  and  violent,  in  its  attack,  he  appealed  not  to  per- 
ceive  it.  And  so  it  was  with  his  young  wife,  for  though  others  saw 
that  she  was  slowly  but  surely  wasting  away,  he  remained  almost 
in  ignorance  that  anything  ailed  her,  because  he  saw  her  up  and 
about,  and  busy  with  her  children.  It  was  no  want  of  affection, 
no  unkindness  in  Robert,  that  made  him  thus  blind  tx)  the  failing 
health  and  strength  of  those  most  dear  to  him,  but  a  repugnance 
to  anticipate  misfortune,  and  a  sort  of  obtuseness,  arising  from 
whatever  cause  it  might,  which  veiled  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
only  allowed  him  to  discover  it  when  its  fatal  effects  were  close  at 
hand.     But  when  the  blow  fell,  Robert  was  the  least  prepared. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Norris  were 
consigned  to  their  last  home,  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  old  burial 
ground  encircling  the  Cathedral,  with  the  graceful  boughs  of  a  wil- 
low overshadowing  the  monument,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
more  than  one  generation  of  Norrises,  and  below  the  green  slopes, 
once  the  kale-yards  of  the  monks  of  St.  Werburgh's. 

Then,  when  all  was  over,  the  old  Banker  returned  to  his  home, 
sad  and  silent.  Gradually  he  seemed  to  throw  off  his  depression  ; 
he  went  again  to  his  bank,  he  received  company,  he  paid  visits ; 
but  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  there  was  a  blank  that  was  never 
filled  up,  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  which  nothing  could  dispel,  because 
with  his  wife  he  seemed  to  have  lost  a  part  of  his  own  being. 

Mrs.  Robert  Norris  remained  with  her  father-in-law  to  keep 
house  for  him,  and  Robert  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  still  stationed. 

The  merry  prattle  of  childish  voices  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  old 
house  in  Watergate  Street,  as  Robert's  children  climbed  up  the 
balustrades  of  the  staircase,  and  disported  merrily  in  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  garden  beneath  its  casements. 

Mrs.  Thorold  was  a  constant  and  esteemed  visitor,  she  watched 
the  young  mother  with  tender  and  mournful  solicitude,  idolised 
little  Flora,  and  felt  a  hundred  times  a  day  angry  and  indignant 
with  Robert,  that  he  did  not  see  the  visible  decay  of  his  wife's 
health,  a  decay  so  plainly  apparent  to  herself,  that  she  sometimes 
marvelled  for  whom  that  stone  slab  in  the  shady  nook,  above  the 
kale-yards  would  be  first  disturbed,  whether  for  the  old  Banker  or 
the  young  wife. 
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Laughing,  mocking  maiden,  prythee 

Whence  thine  eyes  their  lustre  took  ? 
Was  it  from  the  fountain  by  thee 

Sparkling  as  its  droplets  shook  ? 
Was  it  from  the  joyous  meadow, 

At  the  gladsome  noontide  hour^ 
Ere  the  sun  had  cast  his  shadow 

Over  thee  and  over  flower  ? 

Wherefore  rings  thy  merry  laughter 

Through  the  grotto  and  saloon  1 
Say  whose  life  thou  wilt  hereafter 

Gladden  with  the  priceless  boon 
Of  thy  face  and  genial  spirit, 

Changing  with  afifection  rare 
Maidenhood's  for  wifehood's  merit, 

Marred  not  by  domestic  care  \ 

Yet  will  Time  thy  spirit  mellow 

At  some  not  far.d[istant  hour, 
And  will  all  thine  actions  hallow 

With  his  kindly  chastening  power. 
O  mayst  thou  be  happy  ever, 

Loved  and  loving  constantly  ; 
Till  life's  swiftly-ebbing  river 

Merges  in  eternity. 

O.  W.  R. 
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THE  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE,  ITS  ORIGIN 

AND  ANTIQUITY. 

In  the  present  day  one  can  take  up  scarcely  any  recently -published 
grammar  or  dictionary,  certainly  no  philological  work,  without 
•encountering,  at  almost  every  page,  some  reference  or  allusion 
made  to  the  Sanskrit,  to  account  for  the  derivation  of  some  word  in 
the  Ancient  or  Modern  languages  of  Europe,  to  illustrate  gramma, 
tical  forms  and  syntactical  constructions,  or  to  explain  away  some 
classical  or  barbarian  myth. 

The  reader  then,  naturally,  surmises  what  the  language  is; 
when,  where,  and  by  whom  spoken,  and  what  connection  it  has 
with  the  language  he  learnt  in  school,  and  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  his  ear. 

As  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  name  has  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  the  general  reader  may  not  have  time 
or  inclination  to  read  up  the  subject  in  a  regular  and  laborious 
manner,  an  attempt  is  here  made,  to  give  a  clear  and  concise 
idea  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  language,  and  why  it  has  been 
thus  brought  under  observation.  In  most  cases,  the  name  applied 
to  the  language,  gives  some  clue  to  the  nation  by  which  ii  is  used, 
as  English,  French,  and  Russian,  but  the  name  Sanskrit  is  so  com. 
pletely  different  from  that  of  any  nation  or  country,  that  this  test 
of  its  lociility  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  Sanskrit  is  the  language  of  the  Hindus,  in  which  all  their 
classical  and  learned  works-  are  written,  and  which  is  the  parent 
■stem  of  almost  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of  India,  just  as  Greek 
and  Latin  are  the  sources  of  the  Romance  languages.  The  name 
itself  gives  rise  to  some  discussion :  The  most-approved  modem  way 
of  spelling  it  is  "Sanskrit,"  derived  from  **sam,"  "completely," 
And  **krita,*'  "formed;"  which,  two  words,  when  combined, 
become,  by  the  laws  of  eupliony,  **  Sanskrit,"  and  means,  the 
completely  formed,  or  highly-jKilished  language.  Frequently  it  is 
spelt  with  a  c  instead  of  a  k,  and  in  old  works  on  the  language  the 
most  extraordinary  and  grotesque  forms  are  found,  viz.,  Hanscredi 
Suugskrit,  Sangskrida,  Grandam,  Grandonicam,  and  Kerendum. 
How  the  word  could  possibly  have  been  so  mutilated  is  a  mystery, 
and  I  an  orly  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that,  in  the  infant 
state  of  philological  science,  the  Oriental  characters  were  repre- 
sented   l»y    ditl'trent    Roman    ones.      The   origin  of    Sanskrit  is 
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involved  in  the  gloom  of  far-distant  antiquity,  and  little  or  nothing 
is  known  with  absolute  certainty  respecting  it.  History  is  silent 
on  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  peopling  of 
Hindustan ;  and  in  the  absence  of  authentic  records,  numerous 
<x)njecture8,  more  or  less  supported  by  facts,  have  been  advanced, 
regarding  the  introduction  of  this  language  into  the  plains  of  India. 
Klapworth,  a  distinguished  authority,  asserts  that,  in  a  very  early 
age,  tribes  of  Japhetic  descent,  coming  from  the  north-west,  con- 
quered the  indigenous  inhabitants,  and  formed  settlements  in  the 
jiorthern  and  central  provinces ;  carrying  with  them  their  own 
language,  which  was  either  Sanskrit  or  contained  its  elements,  and 
which,  in  process  of  time,  blended  with  or  absorbed  the  aboriginal 
■dialects  spoken  by  the  vanquished  tribes.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  men  of  learning,  including  Schliermacher,  declared,  that  the 
Sanskrit  owed  its  origin  to  the  Semitic  stock ;  but  they  soon  found 
this  theory  untenable,  for  the  fact  of  their  alphabets  being  widely 
<iifierent,  as  regards  the  shape  and  sound  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  in 
the  scheme  of  arrangement,  goes  far  to  undermine  it ;  and  the 
remark  of  Bopp — that  in  languages  of  the  Semitic  family  a  varia- 
tion of  vowels  is  of  no  material  consequence,  from  an  etymological 
point  of  view,  but  in  Sanskrit  and  its  dialects  any  such  Vcariation 
■entirely  changes  the  meaning  of  a  word — completely  gives  the  coup* 
de-grace  to  such  hypothesis. 

Colebrooke,  who  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  Sanskrit 
scholars  that  ever  lived,  classed  Sanskrit,  Pehlvi,  and  Greek 
together,  as  sister  tongues,  and  partially  succeeded  in  tracing  them 
to  a  primeval  language  spoken  by  nomad  tribes,  in  Scythia  or 
Central  Asia,  and  carried  by  them  in  their  migratory  wanderings 
into  India,  Persia,  and  Pelasgia ;  and  that,  in  those  lands,  the 
cultivating  influence  of  civilisation  brought  them  to  the  state  of 
refinement  in  which  we  have  found  them.  Others,  whose  dictum 
is  of  equal  weight,  following  the  guidance  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Leyden,  look  to  the  Zend,  or  ancient  language  of  Persia,  as 
the  source  whence  Sanskrit  derives  its  origin.  This  view,  how. 
«ver,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  far  from 
sound,  for  though  the  affinity  between  Zend  and  Sanskrit  is  so 
close,  that  out  of  ten  words  of  the  former,  six  or  seven  will  be 
-discovered  also  in  the  latter ;  yet  the  etymological  coincidence  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Sanskrit  is  not 
derived  from  Zend,  but  it  is  rather  a  twin  language,  sprung  from 
the  same  primeval  type.  This  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the 
works  of  Mohammed  Fany,  a  Persian  author,  to  the  eflfect  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Persians  and  Indians  formed  one  people,  and  had 
the  same  religion,  government,  and  language. 

More  modern  students  of  this   subject  do   not  look  upon  the 
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SttiBkrit  with  mere  feeling  of  cnriomty  or  admiration,  aronsed  by 
its  antiquity,  symmetrical  construction,  and  rich  stores  of  of  literary 
treasures,  but  regard  it  with  peculiar  interest,  as  being,  un. 
doubtedly,  the  parent  stem  of  the  Classicial  and  Teutonic 
languages,  and  through  them,  of  all  the  modern  dialects  to  which 
these  have  given  birth.  They  suppose  Central  Asia  to  have  been 
the  ancient  source  of  the  Sanskrit ;  that  Asia  Minor  was  peopled 
at  an  early  period  by  fierce  migratory  hordes  from  that  country^ 
and  that  their  language,  in  course  of  time,  became  the  Pelasgic, 
from  which  sprung  the  Classical  languages  ;  and  the  long-extinct 
Thracian,  from  which  the  Germanic  dialects  derive  their  origin. 

A  calm  and  impartial  review  of  these  theories,  accompanied  by 
a  close  investigation  into  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  the  different  hypotheses  are  advanced,  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  marvellous  affinity  existing  between  the 
Sanskrit,  Classical,  and  Geimauic  languages  can  be  pccounted  for 
satisfactorily  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  supposition  of  their 
having  been  all  derived  frem  the  same  primitive  language,  spoken 
by  a  nation  from  whom  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Teutons  were  all 
alike  descended.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  ancient  historians, 
that  a  sacred  language  was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  but  this 
was  most  probably  not  Sanskrit,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  Sanskrit  in 
tlie  highly  .refined  and  artificial  state  in  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  it;  but  the  Zend,  a  dialect  said  to  have  been 
employed  exclusively  in  the  Zeud-avesta  or  sacred  scriptures  of 
Zoroaster. 

Whatever  mav  be  the  theories  of  the  learned,  or  however  varied 
their  opinions  respecting  its  origin  on  one  point,  all  are  imanimous. 
They  all,  without  exception,  assign  it  a  place  among  the  most 
ancient  tongues. 

The  French  traveller,  Yolney,  speaks  of  it  as  a  Scythian 
language  that  even  the  Egyptian  admitted  to  be  equal  to  itself  in 
point  of  view.  Although  the  admirers  of  Sanskrit  have,  in  some 
cases,  been  carried  away  by  their  zeal,  to  assert  such  claims  to 
antiquity,  as  may  be  looked  upon  with  a  doubtful  eye,  still,  few 
men  of  education,  who  have  taken  the  matter  into  careful  considera- 
tion, and,  excluding  from  the  question  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would 
hesitate  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  Halhed's  assertion,  "  That  the 
world  does  not  contain  annals  of  more  indisputable  antiquity  than 
those  handed  down  by  the  ancient  Brahmins."  The  remote 
antiquity  of  their  language  is  amply  testified  by  the  national 
memorials  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  We  are  borne  back, 
far  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  data,  when  we  peruse  their  works 
on  mythology,  science,  laws,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  we  are 
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over.awed  by  the  stupendoas  ruins  of  templee  and  palaces,  rivalliig 
in  lofty  magnificence  the  deserted  piles  of  Egypt  or  Assyria. 

The  century  preceding  the  birdi  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  golden  age  of  Sanskrit  literature;  since  at  this  time 
flourished  a  number  of  authors,  whose  works  afford  specimens  of 
poetical  genius  as  well  as  classical  elegance,  and  display  the 
language,  which  had  been  long  undergoing  the  process  of  gradual 
refinement,  in  its  purest  style  and  choicest  forms  and  expression. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  dead  language,  and  by 
some,  strange  to  say,  as  an  artificial  one,  invented  by  the  priestly 
caste,  possibly  with  a  view  to  confijie  idl  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  to  the  select  few  who  were  acquainted  with  it.  Their 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  supposition  are  based  on  the  fact  of  its 
inflections  being  more  numerous  and  more  anomalous,  its  rules 
more  complicated,  than  in  other  languages,  and  that  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  ancient  dialect,  employed  in  the  Yedas  or 
Sacred  Books.  They  also  maintain  that  the  rules  for  the  formation 
and  inflection  of  words  iwere  formed  first,  and  that  subsequently 
the  language  was  constructed  on  them.  This  is,  however,  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  principles  of  philological  science,  and  the 
experience  of  everyone  who  has  made  language  his  study,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  bring  forward  particular  arguments  to  refute  it ; 
for  grammarians  have,  in  no  instance,  been  the  inventors  of 
etymology,  but  merely  the  constructors  of  rules  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  that  which  custom  had  previously  approved  of  and 
established. 

Every  research  into  the  history  of  this  language  exhibits,  as  its 
result,  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence  grammatical 
inflections  and  derivative  formations  were  fixed  by  usage ;  and 
however  much  the  number  of  its  declensions  and  conjugations,  and 
the  intricacies  of  the  rules  of  Sandhi  (the  euphonic  combination  of 
letters)  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  pure  and  free  use  as  a 
popular  language,  it  undoubtedly  was  once  the  tongue  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  chief  part  of  India ,  especially  in  Bengal.  The 
oldest  and  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Hindustan  are  written  in  it ;  the  names  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  derive  their  origin  from  it ;  and 
on  all  sides  the  utmost  reverence  is  manifested  towards  it,  as  the 
language  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  super. 
structure  of  the  vernacular  dialects,  now  spoken  in  Northern  India, 
rests;  and  the  same  close  construction  exists  between  them  as 
exists  between  Latin  and  Italian,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

Not  only  is  Sanskrit  the  parent  of  the  languages  of  Northern 
India,  which  all  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  it,  but  if  the 
inquirer  approaches  still  nearer  the  all-enshrouding  gloom  of  remote 
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a^tSquity,  it  may  be  considered  the  sonroe  of  all  the  dialects 
spoken  by  the  myriads  who  dwell  between  the  snow-capped 
Himalaya  and  sea-girt  Ceylon,  or  between  the  wdl- watered  plains 
of  the  Punj&b  and  the  uttermost  limit  of  Farther  India.  Nor  is 
even  this  the  farthest  boundary  that  the  philologist  can  define ; 
for  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  other  languages  of  the  world 
assigns  to  this  interesting  tongue,  not  only  the  highest  antiquity, 
but  also  the  most  extensive  influence ;  for  as  feur  as  the  results  of 
etymological  research  into  the  Sanskrit  have  proved  satisfactory,  it 
may  unhesitatingly  be  regarded  as  the  parent-stem  of  all  languages 
that  suffer  inflection  in  the  formation  of  cases,  tenses,  etc. ;  while 
the  languages  spoken  in  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  in  whidi 
particles  supply  the  place  of  flexional  terminations,  are  to  be  traced 
to  an  entirely  different  source.  The  paucity  of  cases  and  tenses  in 
the  Teutonic  dialects,  compared  with  the  number  of  them  found  in 
Sanskrit,  has  been  accounted  for  by  some  by  observing  that  the  less 
civilised  a  people  is  the  more  ready  they  are  to  adopt  the  use  of 
prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  and  to  discard  the  more  artificial 
system  of  inflection.  This  statement,  however,  is  opposed  by  many 
philologists,  who  assert  that,  dispensing  with  inflection  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  not  as  a 
sign  of  retrogression. 

Both  these  views  may  be  reconciled  when  we  regard  the  history 
of  mankind  at  the  same  time  as  we  consider  the  history  of 
language ;  when  we  remember  that  the  Hindus  were,  at  an  early 
period,  a  highly.civilised  nation,  but  that  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  were  influenced  by  their  manners  and  language,  became  more 
and  more  barbarous  the  further  they  were  removed  from  this  centre 
of  civilisation,  and  that  their  language  became  proportionately 
debased  and  mutilated,  less  accurately  spoken,  and  more  mixed 
with  crude  and  corrupt  dialects.  Then,  after  the  elapse  of  centu- 
ries, when  the  dawn  of  civilisation  broke  on  these  nations,  and  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  the  refinement  of  manners  and  the 
advancement  of  science,  which  we  now  enjoy,  were  attained, 
language,  although  it  has  undergone  many  euphonic  changes,  and 
has  been  largely  enriched  by  importations  from  various  sources, 
has  not  reverted  to  its  pristine  state  of  artificial  formation  and 
regular  inflection  ;  indeed,  auxiliary  particles  have  been  found  so 
convenient  for  expressing  particular  shades  of  meaning  that  could 
scarcely  be  so  well  conveyed  by  means  of  cases  or  tenses,  and  are 
regarded  as  more  emphatic  and  more  easy  to  employ,  since  they  do 
not  involve  so  many  syntactical  rules, — that  now  there  is  no  tendency 
to  flexional  terminations,  and  the  genius  of  modem  European 
languages  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 

Sanskrit,  then,  recommends  itself  to  our  notice  as  the  oldest 
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language  known,  and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the  Ori^nal 
Tongue,  whatever  that  may  have  been ;  as  the  parent  of  all  the 
Indo-Germanic,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  termed,  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and,  therefore,  possessing  peculiar  interest  as  a 
philological  study ;  and  as  the  immediate  source  whence  the  dialects 
of  India  are  more  or  less  directly  derived.  For  this  last  reason 
we,  as  the  rulers  of  Hindustan,  should  promote  the  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  as  the  only  safe  and  effectual  means  of  acquiring  the 
native  languages,  and  so  feithoming  the  disposition,  understanding 
the  prejudices,  and  gaining  the  affections  of  our  Hindu  subjects. 

If  tlic  reader  wishes  to  make  further  research,  he  may  consult 
with  pleasure  a4d  profit  the  works  of  Klaproth,  Adelung,  Cole- 
brooke,  Jones,  and  Miiller,  where  he  will  fixid  abundant  stores  of 
information,  and  many  paths  of  investigation  marked  out  for  him  ta 
pursue  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his  circumstances  and* 
inclination. 

K.  C.  li. 
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SHAKESPEARE   HEROINES. 

OPHELIA. 
"The  fair  Ophelia  T—Hawla. 

"  The  fair  Ophelia ! "     Beauty  of  a  court 
The  darling  of  a  venerable  sire, 
And  sister  of  that  youth  so  full  of  fire  ; 
How  dared  one  with  thy  young  affection  sport  ? 
For  ah,  thy  dream  of  love  was  sad  and  short. 
E'en  as  the  sunshine  of  a  wintry  day, 
So  soon  that  transient  glory  passed  away, 
And  changed  thy  happy  lot  to  saddest  sort. 
"The  fair  Ophelia !"     Crowned  thy  golden  head 
With  flowers  fantastic !     By  that  sign  is  shown 
The  solemn  picture  of  "  a  mind  overthrown," 
.  And  life's  bright  possibilities  all  fled  ! 
"  The  fair  Ophelia !"     In  thy  watery  bed 
We  seem  to  see  thee  peacefully  at  last. 
Life's  cruel  storm  for  ever  overpast. 
Best  that  the  heart  should  break  when  all  its  joys  are  dead ! 

Maubicb  Dayibb. 
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